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Roanoke Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia 


Director: Harold J. Sander 
Architect: Frantz & Addkinson 
Consultant: Wheeler & Githens 


The Roanoke, Virginia Public Library is 
another modern American Library 
which has selected VMP bookstacks and 
library equipment to establish high func- 
tional and artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service. 
with years of specialized experience 1: 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, YMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the 
use and specifications for multi-tier or 
free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel . 
units, book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL movable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new librar: 
construction or modernization. Write fo ' 
complete VMP library bookstack equip-- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-I. 
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ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (34°°-9''), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK*® {pin-on}; SANBAK* {glue-on); 
TRAKK®* (stand-up)... always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 
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| DISPLAY LETTERS 


IDEAL FOR 


LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES . . 


DISPLAY 


Obes MASTER 
ate s i 17)” 
, {oll Pinbak*} 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, ilustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
y” to 2'~thumb-press into soft -backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 


Want Free samples 
Your own initials a 


Write Mitten's Library Service Dept. A-15 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
6 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
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Letters from 


Our Readers 





Short, Short Essay 


I wondered at the silence as I strolled down t 
avenue toward home. The neighborhood cowbo 
were not riding the sidewalk range. Popguns we: 
not popping; yells of “I gotcha” were not rendi: 
the air as usual. The silence was beginning to get.: 
my nerves when I came to a card table set n 
to the sidewalk, and stacked high with rump 
comic books.” A twelve year.old business mar 
short pants sat behind the table reading his war 
Two houses: further on a rival frm had gone in‘ 
business. This one a flourishing enterprise with 
gayly colored umbrella perched over the neat stack 
of comic books. Tidy price tags were displayed be 
side each pile. A wrangling customer was holdi; 
nine pennies in his up-turned palm, offering th 
in exchange for a book marked “10 cents.” 

The silence grew louder as I approached 
usual no-man’s land of gun battles, stage c 
robberies, holdups, and what not. Puzzle 
looked around and saw the answer. Sitting , 
front steps were three quiescent cowboys, ‘ 
holster, each reading a comic book. 

A, T. Dicxm 
Mansfield (Ohio) Public 














Publication Dates 


J have written to R. R. Bowker Compan 
out why all publishers do not put dates of | 
tion after their books that they list in the Pe 
Trade List Annual. Bowker Company st 
unless the publisher gives them the inforn 
their catalog from which they work, they ` 
loss. They suggest that a letter from u 
publishers we notice lack dates would bi 
matter home to them even stronger than th 

LUELLA RI 
Maui County Free I 
Wailuku, H 


Mending 

I was much interested in Brooke Byrne’s artic] 
mending in the: November number. 

Couldn’t she go further some time and give - 
some practical tips for the occasional mender, esp 
cially on liquid plastics and other new materials? . 

Manrcarer Fraser, librari] 
Collegiate Institute and Vocational Sche 
Galt, Cara 










Two-way Courtesy 

The letter by W. P. Myer in the Novemh 
ALA Bulletin complaining about the failure 
libraries to acknowledge inquiries of possible op 
ings prompts me to answer his complaint wit 
picture of the reverse situation. À 

I have written letters to librarians who hj 
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CUT REBINDING COSTS 
e Lengthen life of books 


CUT PROCESSING TIME 
© Eliminate lacquering of books 


e Cushion Binding è Use call number labels (instead 

e Waterproof books of hand ewe aaa 
Dravent tearing Be abies e No cutting and pasting in o 

° 9 P synopsis 


INCREASE CIRCULATION 


e Use publisher's jacket, attract readers ... vary reader’s 
interest 

e Keep books new-looking longer 

e Add color and brightness to library 


lf you are not yet using Plasti-Kleer : 

Book Jacket Covers, be sure to write for ro= art 
a sample cover and descriptive liter- 

ature, and Bro-Dart’s catalog of other INDUSTRIES i 
items. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
65 EAST ALPINE STREET e NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF, 
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INTRODUCES _ 
A NEW LINE OF 


“LONG-LIFE” 
FIBRE GUIDES 


QVICE..--: 








‘ "7 ong-Life’’ Fibre Guides ... they're extra 
strong and durable, won't dog-ear or break, and 


they’re washable, too! The catalog guides are 
made purposely thinner so that they’re easy to 
type, save space and still retain their rugged 
qualities. Made of “Long-Life” white fibre, 
these guides will outlast ordinary guides and 
save you money in the long run, 


AVAILABLE FOR: 


sk CATALOG GUIDES 


Blank ‘Tab Guides, choice of 1/2, 1/3 and 
1/5 cut tabs. Alphabetic Guides, 25 
Divisions A-Z and 120 divisions A-Z. 
Shelf List Guides, sets of 10 or 100. 


% CHARGING TRAY GUIDES 


25 divisions A-Z 

1-31 Date Guides 

jJan.—Dec, Month Guides 

Dewey Decimal Classification 
Special Charging Tray Guides 
Blank Tab Charging Tray Guides 


Write for Complete 
Ya con and Pricea 
; format ra 
DIMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


S e ON © THE © DOT SERVICE..*> 
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expressed an interest in another position with a 
personal ad in library periodicals and have been 
annoyed by failure to receive any reply to my 
letters. l 

There is apparently room for great improvement 
in courtesy on the part of both candidates and 
employers. It would seem to me that a brief note 
of acknowledgement could be made to any corre- 
spondence of this kind even if there is no opening 
on the library staff or the prospective candidate is 
not interested in the position described, 

Personal responsibility can easily be placed for 


- failure of employers to acknowledge a letter of in- . 


quiry, but individuals who place blind ads in “po- 
sitions wanted” columns can retire behind their 

concealed identity and escape direct criticism. 
i Rocer B, Francis, librarian 
South Bend (Ind.) Public Library 


Trustees Department? 


At our annual meeting of trustees recently held ° 


in Boston, the October issues of the ALA Bulletin 
disappeared like snow in the sun. I know many 
trustees experienced their first contact with this 
publication, and this excellent issue must have 
produced a tonic effect upon each reader. 

Well do I remember when the ALA Bulletin 
carried a Trustees Section. In fact I still have 
my copy issued in November 1946 carrying Dr. 
Houle’s excellent article on “The Responsibility of 
Library Trustees for Adult Education.” Couldnt 
we again have a Trustees Section carrying stimu- 
lating articles for trustees? Trustees must be edu- 
cated as to their responsibilities. 

Mrs. Georce R. WALLACE, president 
Mass. Library Trustees Assoc. 
‘itchburg, Mass. 


We'd like to hear from other trustees.—Ed. 


October Bulletin 


Congratulations on the very fine October Bul- 
letin. There has, as you of course know, been 
some argument as to whether the Association 
should publish a subject content journal rather than 
a strictly associational news magazine. Both 
schools of thought would, I believe, have to agree 
that this October issue is, from the subject content 
standpoint, one of the best in the long Bulletin 
series. You have a wide and representative group 
of authors, all of whom turned in very good 
articles. I am sure it must have taken a lot of 
planning and correspondence to round up and edit 
all of these manuscripts. Many of us will be turn- 
ing to the statistical part of this Bulletin frequently 
for reference purposes. It all adds up to an ex- 
cellent presentation. 

Writt1aM H. Carson, director of libraries 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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The 
Booklist 


Subscription 


Books 
Bulletin 


Celebrating 50 Years 
of book buying guidance 


A guide to current books that has the information the librarian 
needs to buy and catalog with confidence. The listing of books 
is selective and represents the consensus of leading librarians 
and specialists throughout the United States and Canada who 
vote regularly on the books to be included. Each semi-monthly 


‘issue contains brief descriptive and critical notes on 100-125 


new and forthcoming books. Separate sections are devoted to 
books for children and young people. In each the grade and 
interest level are indicated, Other regular features include: 
separate listing by title of books suggested for the small library, 
lists of series and new editions, U. S. government publications, 
and free or inexpensive material. In addition to giving full 
buying information, The Booklist classifies titles by decimal 
system, gives subject headings and L.C. card numbers, and 
indicates whether Wilson cards are available. 


From an 8-times-a-year publication The Booklist has grown to 
22 issues a year plus a handy, cumulative index issue in August. 
The Booklist keeps pace with the needs of public, school, 
and college librarians and brings the same high standards of 
service in 1955 as in 1905. $6 a year; single copy, 40¢. 


Celebrating 25 years 
as the subscription book guide 


A quarterly guide to the buying of subscription and reference 
books—encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, collections of stories 
or materials for information and recreation. It evaluates and 
compares books and sets, stating whether they are “recom- 
mended” or “not recommended” for the home, school, and 
public library. Its unbiased, critical reviews are prepared by æ 
voluntary committee of thirty-five librarians. The Swbscription 
Books Bulletin provides an important service which libraries 
themselves should use and make available to the communities 
they serve. Quarterly. $3 a year. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO I! 
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page” 


To provide the reader with a quick, 
visual picture of the historical set- 
ting, articles on each State are illu- 
minated by photographs and paint- 


ee 


ings of important sites and events, 
effectively grouped ona single page. 
Background material presented in 


X This is one of a series of advertisements to focus attention on the many such concise and graphic manner 
exclusive features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and to explain why leads both to a livelier understand- 
owners of this remarkable new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much 


ing of the text and to a lasting im- 
more exciting and readable to use. 


pression of the subject as a whole. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


@ 10,000,000 words 

® 10,000 pages 

@ 50,000 subjects 

@ 15,000 illustrations. 

@ Hundreds of full color illustrations 

è 3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

® 40 beautiful, informative end papers 

@ 190-page world atlas in color 

®@ Thousands of cross references 

@ Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT ; f: 
Chairman, Editorial Board = s 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE Seb oe | 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 

Available to schools and libraries only, 

at a substontial discount. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION A PUBLISHING AFFILTATE OF SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO, 
N. H. GILBERT, DIRECTOR SPENCER PRESS, INC. 179 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS, 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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COVER 


The symbol of the open book, of 
the library window looking out 
on its community, of the snowy 
New Year anticipating its 
months, are caught by the pho- 
tographer’s lens at the Kansas 
City Library, Kansas. He might 
have entitled it “Through Magic 
Casements.” 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 


terial of general interest to librarians 


and those interested in the library > 


world. it carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and “Library Liter- 
ature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 





WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
Hotel Congressional 
Washington 8, D.C. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING, Fes. 1-5, 1955 


BS 


ARTICLES 


X 
50 Years of Service to Libraries, Epna V. VANEK .. 13 


Music to Queens’ Taste, WILLIAM SHANK ......... 16 
Adult Education in High Gear, Grace STEVENSON .. 18 
Tentative Schedule óf Open Meetings ............ 23 
Tentative Program sssri seccasws ERNE ERA 24 
Midwinter Noles 9.2.45 onto ote iors ek hese eee aS 30 
DEPARTMENTS 
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Editorial: ccchcudcex Genes Gaccthactesan e Ea 8 
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For Your Information jai: ssas. sua enka pede 32 
For the Record. scc.upasentededs Gee ee Gok pear as 33 
Overdue Finds s srogant rr iera NeR EN 34 
Goods & Gadvets ea v6i0% ENA EE wees 36 
Classified Advertisements ...........0.02eeeeeeas 39 
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Winter ranks high among the seasons as a time for reading. 
Writers havé etched the scene many times, the long dark night, 
the fireplace, and the good book. Any adult unfamiliar with ‘the ~ 
phrase,’ “curl up by the fireplace with a good book, 


pected of illiteracy. 


Well, since the long, dark, cold nights are here, we warm to 
the idea of librarians settling by the blazing hearth with an arm- 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L., Richardson 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


a? 


can be sus- 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


ful of books. These are not, certainly, books that must be read 


for review, but for pleasure, intellectual stimu- 
lation, or emotional uplift. If a review is in- 
yolved, it is incidental, not obligatory. 

Its such a delightful picture that it takes 
some fortitude on our part to acknowledge any 
small rodent gnawing at the canvas. Librari- 
ans, according to some librarians, have no time 
to read! Modern life is too complicated. One 
has to catch the 8:15 and the 5:10. There is 
shopping to do, concerts to attend, meals to be 
eaten. Thergs Lincoln’s birthday to worry 
about, Easter, summer vacation and then, by 
George, Christmas is around again. One works 
with books ali-day, of course, but that’s differ- 
ent. No, my friend, there just isn’t any time for 
librarians to read. Now what would old Tom 
DeQuincey have answered to such drivel? He 
who wept at the sight of too many British 
Museum books to read in a lifetime! Gentle 
soul-though he was, he would have given such 
words the back of his hand. And what would 
our librarian forefathers have said? Pshaw and 
rubbish! People are no less people now and 
days have lost no minutes. The librarian who 
has no time to read is no librarian. 

We refuse to be taken in. Those librarians 
are not saying they have no time but not 
enough time to read. There’s all the difference. 
We chase the rat away. We agree. There 
has never been and never will be enough time 
for reading. By the same token, the librarian 
who has enough time to read is no librarian. 

From reading to libraries is a logical pro- 
gression. 


What about the the librarians K-. 


brary, his home library, those shelves of books 
that flank the fireplace? We have it on good 
authority that the librarian’s house guest, if 
he is candid is always strangely puzzled by his 
host’s library. When the library is a large one, 
when it overflows in a Whitmanesque manner 
upon the mantel, the chairs and the floor, the 
guest does not understand. Why all this, he 
asks, aren't there enough books in your working 
library? But’ if the library is negligible, the 
guest can really indulge his indignation. He 
sidles up to the question with some such gam- 
bit as “So, you're a librarian.” This fact being 
confirmed, he lowers the boom: “And you call 
this paltry handful of print a library! Don't 
you ever read?” Now it’s the host's turn to 
mention his working library—the thousands of 
volumes—always at hand—pick only the best— 
and soon. The guest remains unconvinced, but 
frustrated. 

The discerning guest is the one to fear. A 
man of quality, he always seizes upon some 
current volume: “Hmm,” he says, “a thriller.” 
You will understand by this that he has just 
come into physical contact with an untouch- 
able. “Brought it home for'your wife, I sup- 
pose.” It will be useless for you to point out 
that the thriller is flanked by Gibon and San- 
tayana. You have been marked and you might 
as well bear it. The only possible answer is 
the casual remark that it’s a nice night for 


whist. 
R.L.R. 
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Library Building: Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois. 
Architect: Joseph F. Booton, of Burnham & Hammond, Architects. 
Library Bureau Representative: Donald E. Bean. 


"=: meet Nr. Don Bean 


f 
4 


Be 


library bureau representative for 32 years 

i 

For Library Bureau, Don is one of a team of fifty career planning | 

specialists. These specialists are located strategically throughout the 
U.S., in order to provide you with personal, local planning support. | 
They bring to your problem their personal devotion to the advance- 
ment of library service and Library Bureau’s more than 75 years of 

i successful planning experience. 


5 | As a library planning specialist for Remington Rand’s Library Bureau 
Don Bean has assisted in the planning of libraries of all types through- 
out the country. His co-authorship of a book on modular planning for 
colleges and small university libraries further attests to his personal 
devotion to the progress of library science. 


You can depend on Library Bureau. You’!! get personal 
service and seasoned experience that you can rely upon when you call 
your LB planning counselor. Call your local Remington Rand repre- 
sentative or write to us for complete details. Save costs — get the facts 
before your plan gets too far along. 


7 Mand 33008 
| o_o 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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The Booklist eelebrates its Fiftieth Anniversary in 1955. The occasion will be 
marked by articles in the Library Journal, the ALA Bulletin, and in The Booklist 


itself which will come out in a new cover design in January. Originally publ: ‘ished 
eight times a year, The Booklist has grown to twenty-three issues a year and ‘its 
circulation has increased to more than twelve thousand subscribers. Its purpose, 
set forth on its inception in January, 1905, has remained the same ~ "a current 
buying list of recent books with brief notes designed to assist librarians i: sel- 
ection." The following eight editors have guided The Booklist during its fifty 
years: Caroline H. Garland (1905-06), Katharine I. MacDonald (1906-08), Elva, Ls oo 
Bascom (1909-13), May Massee (1913-23) , ` Mrs. C. R. Roden, acting editor (1973), 
Emily Miller Danton (1923-27), Zaidee B. Vosper (1927-43), Eileen Duggan (1944-52), 
„and Edna V. Vanek (1952-date). The staff presently includes: The editor; Mis. 
Julia P. Pavloff, First Assistant, formerly librarian, Milwaukee—Downer Col! ege, 
also assistant in the Milwaukee (Wis. ) Public Library; Helen Kinsey, Assist. ‘nt 
in Charge of Children's Books, formerly children's librarian in branches of} j the 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library and Medford, Oregon; Barbara; Duree, Assistant in 
Charge of Young People's Books, formerly Readert s Advisor, Topeka (Kan. ) Public 
Library; Eloise Lightfoot, Assistant, formerly cataloger in the Miami (Fla. }, Pub- 
lic Library; .Charles Moritz, Assistent, formerly branch assistant, The New Fork 
Public Library, Assistant in Rare Book Room, Sterling Memorial Library; Yald; 
Carmen Wilson, Special Assistant for Technical Books, head of reference, Jolin 
Crerar Library, Chicago; Mrs. Holly B. Campbell, Editorial Secretary; and Miss» 
Ruth Norimoto and Mrs. Shirley Silverman, secretaries. 





What kind of an Annual Conference should ALA have? The number of meetings furing 
the conference week has increased noticeably during the past several years and mem- 
bers are finding it difficult to select from among the meetings, find time for all Ze 
the meetings or to choose from among the many offered; concern has also been 
expressed over duplication of program content. The Executive Board considred this _ 
matter at its Fall 1954 meeting and requested the ALA Program Committee to {plan 
and call "a meeting of the various Annual Conference program planning grouns within 
ALA during the 1955 Midwinter Meeting for the purpose of coordination and riutual 

' understanding of conference problems." This meeting is scheduled for Monday even- 
ing, January 31, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel and agenda notes are being prepared 
for distribution to the participants. The Program Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of President Mumford, hopes that representatives will come from all groups © 
concerned with program planning including divisions, boards, committees, i round 
tables. 


The Management, Survey of ALA, being conducted by the fimm of Cresap, MoCorick, 
and Paget has been under way since October 26. ‘the Surveyors have conferr à- 
extensively with ALA Headquarters staff and with some of the officers of t è Asso- 
ciation less extensively; these latter interviews will be carried on furth f at 

the Midwinter Meeting. A reporting conference on the progress of the Surv fj is 

planned for the Midwinter Meeting. This will take place during the mornin § of Á, 
February 4, when the Executive Board will hold a meeting with representatives of 
all units within ALA that have a concern with the organization, structure, (and 


ad 
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operation of the Association. An announcement of the meeting is being sent to 

these groups. The scope of thé Survey includes: A study of ALA organizational 
structure to determine the effectiveness of present relationships, A review of per- 
sonnel administrative practices, A survey of the financial affairs of ALA, An 
examination of ALA membership policies, and A review of central services performed 
at Headquarters. 


International Congress of Libraries and Documentation Centers. Plans are progres- 


sing for American participation in the Congress which will be held in Brussels, 
September 11-18, 1955. Douglas W. Bryant, chairman of the ALA International Rela- 
tions Board, was designated by the Executive Board at its October meeting to be 
the ALA Delegate; other ALA members will be named as ALA Representatives. The 
Library Journal will serve as the Official organ for the publication of news of 
the Congress in this country, as it is widely read by the members of the several 
American associations participating in the Congress. ‘whe January 15, 1955, issue 
of LJ will carry an article on the Congress, to which ALA members are referred 
for detailed information. 


The Coordinating Committee on Development of Public Library Standards of the Pub- 


lic Libraries Division is preparing for a working conference iumediately after the 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. The conference will prepare a first draft of re- 
vised standards for public libraries. Twenty-eight professional committees and 
organizations, within and outside ALA are currently working on suggestions for 
standards to be placed before the working conference. These groups and the con- 
ference are guided by a series of three basic statements which the Committee has 
prepared with the help of representatives from various groups within ALA. The 
Committee has also retained a research associate to analyze state and regional 
Library stendards and netional standards in other service fields. The project is 
financed by funds from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and from the Public: 
Libraries Division. 


Proceedings of ALA's Seventy—Third Annual Conference (Minneapolis), published in 
December, are being distributed to Institutional Members and, in accordance with 
present practice, will be sent to any member upon request. ‘The Headquarters Com- 
mittee on Annual Publications will appreciate your comments on the Proceedings in 
regard to publication date (five months after the Conference), arrangement and 
content. 





the ALA 1954 Membership Directory will be issued in January and will be sent as a 
perquisite of membership to Institutional Members and special members; it will be 


offered for sale also at a price of $5. 
x A rel x f ge 


David H. Clift 
December 10, 1954 Executive Secretary 


JANUARY, 1955 ii 
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you can recommend this superb book as 
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Dr. EDWIN B. 
WILLIAMS 


Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages there, combines the skills of 
administrator, research scholar, and 
lexicographer. He has spent thousands 
of hours in research, comparison, 
study, and compilation during the 
past ten years to produce this unpar- 


alleled work. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


NEW. The Horr Spanish & English Dictionary 
is the only all-purpose, one-volume work ever 
compiled in this field to the exacting standards 
of modern lexicography. 


COMPREHENSIVE. Contains 10,000 more 


principal entries than any other dictionary of 
its kind. Supplies every want, fills every need 
for general reading and speaking, for travel, 
for business, for research — all the important 
words in every branch of knowledge, activity, 
and interest. 


x= 


UP-TO-DATE. The only Spanish-English dic- 
tionary that meets today’s requirements in the 
nomenclature of science, technology, business, 
industry, and modern life— jet propulsion, 
nuclear physics, electronics, radar, television, 
medicine, etc., plus literary usage. 


BALANCED. You'll find in the Spanish side 
all the entries in the English side, and vice 
versa — a unique feature of the Horr Diction- 
ary. (Actually there is less than one per cent 
ha in the number of pages on each 
side. r 


EASY-TO-USE. Even idioms are easy to find 
in the Hout Dictionary—there is only one place 
you need look to find what you want. 


UNIVERSAL. For the first time in any 
bilingual dictionary, American, as well as Brit- 
ish, English receives full treatment; purely 
British and purely American expressions are 
labeled as such. fe 


PRECISE, SPECIFIC, ACCURATE. One- 


word definition when meaning is exact, other- 
wise specific clarification. Both ‘popular and 
scientific nomenclature, with genus, species, 
and formula where needed. 


PRONUNCIATION. Another unique feature 


of the Horr Dictionary is that both primary and 
secondary stresses. are indicated in English. 
Where two or more pronunciations are accept- 
able, all variants are shown. 


HOLT 
Spanish & English 
DICTIONARY 


is the first all-new, all-purpose did 
tionary to be compiled and pub- 
lished in the United States in more 
than fifty years. 


NRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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30 Years of 
Service to Libraries 


EDNA V. VANEK 


Editor of The Booklist since 1952 and a 
member of the staff since 1942. 


THIs MONTH, January 1955, The Booklist 
observes its fiftieth anniversary of publication 
and fifty years of service to libraries. Origi- 
nally published eight times a year, The Book- 
list has grown to twenty-three issues a year 
and has increased steadily in circulation until 
it has over 12,000 subscribers in 1955. 
Through its widespread use it has become one 
of the best-known of the many publications of 
the American Library Association. 

Founded by the Publishing Board of the 
Association in January 1905, The Booklist has 
throughout its fifty years of publication main- 
tained the purpose for which it was created: 
to be “a current buying list of recent books 
with brief notes designed to assist librarians 
in selection.” 

From the thousands of books published an- 
nually, The Booklist selects those which in 
content and style are suitable for library pur- 
chase. 





As LONG AS THERE ARE SO MANY BOOKS, and I 
am not one to suggest that there be less, selection 
is inescapable. It is gratifying to have, within the 
library profession itself, a vehicle that holds so 
steadfastly to high standards of reliability. Just 
as it has successfully met its responsibilities in the 
past, I am confident that it will meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. On behalf of the library 
profession I salute with pride the achievements of 
The Booklist of the American Library Association 
and extend to its capable staff appreciation for the 
difficult and taxing work of the last fifty years and 
best wishes for continued success. 

L. Quincy MUMFORD 





The method of selection used by The Book- 
list is one of its distinctive features. Although 
the reading, final selection, and annotating 
of books are done by The Booklist staff at ALA 
Headquarters, the selection of the books listed 
is made to a large extent with the collaboration 
of a group of practicing librarians—specialists 
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L to R: Mrs. Marion Govan, advertis- 
ing representative; Edna Vanek, edi- 
tor; Charles Moritz, assistant. 


working in book selection for adults, young 
people, and children in public and school 
libraries in various parts of the United States 
and Canada. These cooperating librarians 
are sent a weekly checklist comprised of books 
received from publishers by The Booklist office 
during the current week. By their votes and 
comments the librarians indicate those books 
which, in their opinion, should be listed in 
The Booklist as suitable for library purchase. 


"Booklist 


The Booklist’s new 
cover features modern 
design as typified by 
one of Chicago’s out- 
standing designers, 
William Nicoll. 





From the beginning The Booklist has been 
intended primarily as a aid for the small or 
medium-sized library. To help the smallest, 
or those libraries most limited in funds, The 
Booklist staff makes for each issue a more se- 
lective listing, “Suggested for the Small Li- 
brary,” of those titles which, in their opinion, 
most libraries will benefit by having. While 
all books listed in The Booklist are recom- 
mended for library use, the selection is not 
intended to be a list of books that every library 
should buy nor a list giving a balanced sub- 
ject selection in each issue. 

Changes in the content of The Booklist 
reflect various aspects of library development. 
The Booklist endeavors to anticipate or to 
keep abreast of developments and to fill the 
resulting needs. One of the earlier develop- 
ments—that of service to younger readers—was 
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L to R: Mrs. Ruth Norimoto, secretary; Helen 


Kinsey, assistant in charge of children’s books; 
Barbara Duree, assistant in charge of young 
people’s books. 


recognized from the beginning by a separate 
listing of books for children. Indication of 
grade or interest level was added soon, reflect- 
ing the libraries’ awareness of the need to draw 
finer distinctions in children’s capacity to read. 
In 1921, when interest in school libraries was 
growing and The Booklist was endorsed as a 
book selection aid by the Library Department 
of the National Education Association and the 
National Council of Teachers of English, The 
Booklist initiated a special high school list. 
Unannotated lists for high school use grew 
into annotated lists of books for young people 
as public libraries made separate collections 
for teen agers. In 1946 a separate section of 
books for young people was established in 
The Booklist, giving full recognition to the 
growing literature for teen agers but with the 
main emphasis on the careful selection of adult 
books for young people. 

Over the years additional sections: Forth- 
coming Books, U.S. Government Documents, 
Free and Inexpensive Material, and Series and 
Editions have become regular features of The 
Booklist, each separate listing having been 
started to help simplify the librarian’s selec- 
tion. 

Recent lists of foreign books are not an 
innovation. As early as 1907 a note called 
attention to a list of German books, and special 
lists of foreign books have been an intermittent 
feature for many years, interrupted by war, and 
perhaps occasionally by waning interest, but 
provided whenever the need was voiced and 
conditions permitted. 

Special subject bibliographies have also 
been a periodic feature. One of the earliest, 
in November 1905, was a fourteen-page 
“Christmas Bulletin.” Others in more recent 
years have been on public personnel, mental 
health, photography, and books of Canada. 

Even the index to The Booklist reflects 
changes made to give greater service to li- 
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L to R: Mrs. Holly Campbell, editorial secre- 
tary; Eloise Lightfoot, assistant; Mrs. Julia Pav- 
loff, assistant. 


braries. The annual author, title, and subject 
index, initiated in 1923, replaced the author, 
title annual index dating back to the first 
volume. Each issue now contains an author, 
title, and subject index in response to requests 
from subscribers. When finances permit, The 
Booklist hopes to fill the recurring demand for 
more frequent cumulations of the index within 
each volume. 

The appearance like the content of The 
Booklist has been altered at intervals in the 
interests of timeliness and functionalism. The 
new format of the January 1, 1955 issue is the 
fifth for The Booklist. Its original small size 
was stoutly defended for its convenience for 
carrying in men’s pockets and ladies’ handbags 
but in spite of protests the size increased in 
1917. In 1927 and again in 1940 the entire 
format was redesigned. The 1955 design 
brings a new cover, and a more flexible make- 
up. 
Realizing the limitations of time and staff— 
especially in the small library—the ALA Pub- 
lishing Board helpfully included cataloging 
information in the first issue of The Booklist. 
Decimal classification, subject headings, and 
Library of Congress card numbers have always 
been given. The cataloging information given 
now in every entry in The Booklist is intended 
for use by libraries of all sizes. The Booklist 
uses Library of Congress cards for authority 
on form of entry and repeats subject headings 
and decimal classification as given on L.C. 
cards whenever the information is available. 
The latter are modified for some entries in 
the Children’s Books section, The practice of 
including full classification and subject head- 
ings for adult entries is designed to permit 
libraries to modify the data to suit their indi- 
vidual needs. Since September 1953 The 
Booklist has also noted all the titles listed 
for which H. W. Wilson Company catalog 
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Midwinter Meeting 


The 1955 ALA Midwinter.Meeting will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 N. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, F ebruary 1-5, 1955. 

Rates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for this 
meeting are given below. In writing for hotel 
reservations please mention the ALA meeting 
and address your letter to the attention of Mr. 
John W. Putnam. 

Single rooms, $5.50, $7.00, $8.00, $9.50, 
and $10.50. 

Double rooms (double or twin beds) $9.50, 
$10.50, $11.50, $12.50, $13.50, $15.00, and 
$16.00. 

Sunparlor suites (bedroom and parlor, 
double or single occupancy) $22.00, $24.00, 
and $28.00. 

Small suites (bedroom and parlor, single 
or double occupancy) $17.00, $19,00, $22.00, 
and $24.00. 

Family units (2 twin bedded rooms with 
connecting bath, based on full occupancy of 
four persons) $17.00, $19.00, and $22.00. 

The Sovereign Hotel, 6200 N. Kenmore Ave., 
Chicago, will provide some additional accom- 
modations. Rates for double twin bedded 
rooms, $9.00; singles $7.00. After the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel has reached its capacity, it 
will refer requests to the Sovereign. 


CHANGE IN PRICE 


Effective January 1, 1955 

The subscription price of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin will be increased on January 1, 
1955 to $3 a year on all subscriptions, new or 
renewed. Remittances received before January 
1, 1955 will be credited at the present rate of 
$2.50 a year. 





LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


.-. offers dependable service in supplying 
books and periodicals, new and sec- 
-ondhand, in Science, Medicine and 
Technology, at current rates of ex- 
change. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS AND 
DUPLICATE LISTS. 


LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


122 East 55th Street, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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Your Library is 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


with AM fæ & 


STEEL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 





Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer low maintenance. 





Reading room corner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with 
sloping magazine shelves. 
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LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING + MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 
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Music to Queens’ Taste 


WILLIAM SHANK 


A special library adult education project 
developed with one of twenty sub-gran* awards 
by the American Library Association from a 
$100,000 grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. Copies of the official report are 
available and requests may be submitted di- 
rectly to the Editorial Office of the Queens 
Borough Public Library 89-14 Parsons Blvd., 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. or to the ALA Cffice for 
Adult Education, 50 E. Huron, Chicazo 11. 


WHEN WE BEGAN our music projec: at The 
Queens Borough Public Library, we hoped to 
meet to some degree the clearly reccgnizable 
and deeply-rooted need for music existing in 
large numbers of people which has remained 
largely unsatisfied by the mass media. Adult, 
intelligent music programs were wanted. Our 
series of programs of recorded- music with 
commentary came about as a response to 
numerous requests from library readers, many 
of whom had delved fruitlessly into books of 
“music appreciation.” Not only were the li- 
brary’s collections of these books inadequate, 
but much of their contents was taken up by the 
quotation of hundreds of musical themes to 
readers who had not the slightest notion of how 
to decipher musical notation. Indeed, this 
literary approach could hardly be a substi- 
tute for listening, any more than a study of 
Van Gogh could exist without pictures. 

We were not seeking merely appreciation, 
enjoyment or education in the field of music. 
What we attempted to do in our prog-ams was 
to make music a profound and vital part of the 
experience of the listener. 


of the Art and Music Divi- 
sion of the Queens Borough 
Public Library received his 
A.B. from NYU; M.S. from 
Columbia; and began his li- 
brary career at the N. Y. 
Public Library where he 
planned and presented Bry- 
ant Park concerts and did 
reference work in the Music 
Division. He has developed 
series of record concerts with 
commentary and has given 
programs of collectors’ re- 
cordings over the air. 





WILLIAM SHANK 
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With the receipt of a sub-grant of $2500 
from the American Library Association, it be- 
came possible to expand our project in several 
ways, both to present the program to a larger 
audience than the small residential area 
originally served and to add visual material by 
means of 35 mm. slide transparencies. The 
program was a portable one, and the present 
writer and several volunteers went to library 
branches, hospitals, old-age homes, convales- 
cent homes, etc. in order to present the pro- 
gram to the widest possible interested audi- 
ence. In these places we found a real 
cross-section of the adult populace with every 
type of educational and environmental back- 
ground represented. 

A challenging feature about an adult edu- 
cation program in the field of music is the 
choice of program material. Our was an in- 
formal one, in which we did not limit ourselves 
to any curricula, any topics, artists, media or 
periods of music history. We tried to cover 
what is generally understood as western music 
in a manner that would rather informally alter- 
nate the various forms, media and styles of 
music into well-balanced programs. 

Timeliness was often achieved by tying in 
the program to some extent with calendar 
events. If, for example, the date of a 
scheduled program were June 15, it would sug- 
gest a program of Grieg who was born on that 
date in 1843. Depending on several factors, we 
might have a program devoted entirely to 
Grieg’s life and works, or include his works in a 
larger frame, perhaps Scandinavian music. If 
the day’s news listed an obituary of a composer 
or a recording artist, we might\include their rec- 
ords as a memorial. If the name of Franklin fig- 
ured in the news, we could play a work of 
Mozart’s written for Franklin’s invention of the 
glass harmonica. During holiday seasons we 
could play appropriate music, Berloiz’ L’enfance 
du Christ at Christmas, Bach’s Christ Lag in 
Todesbanden at Easter to name two obvious 
examples. Independence Day suggests My 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Free by Francis 
Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pedence. 

At least one program in each series was 
“The Story of the Talking Machine.” The re- 
cordings sampled would inevitably include 
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many Caruso recordings, featuring the cele- 
brated tenor both as soloist and, member of a 
stellar ensemble. It probably would include 
some of Lilli Lehmann’s records made at the 
age of sixty, and recordings by Marcella Sem- 
brich, who sang Lucia the second .night of the 
Met, October 24, 1883. Other names on this 
program might be Melba, Farrar, Tamagno, 
Patti and a host of others. Many of these 
singers have recordings of roles they created, 
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Evening record concerts conducted by Mr. Shank 
at the Queens Borough Public Library 


like Tamagno of Otello and Maurel of Iago 
and Falstaff. An interesting item is Farrar’s 
oft-disputed singing “You’ve Had a Highball” 
to Caruso during their 1908 recording of the 
love duet from Madama Butterfly. On these 
programs we have occasionally interpolated 
non-musical recordings by contemporary politi- 
cal figures and early comics like Cal Stewart 
(Uncle Josh) and Harry Lauder. 

The audience generally shared our en- 
thusiasm for featuring recordings by Golden 
Age celebrities. Not only was there the 
glitter and glamour of the artists, but there was 
also interest in the performance practice of fifty 
years ago. And there is added interest since 
many of these records are rare and unobtaina- 
ble either through the library’s lending facilities 
or commercial channels. 

The correlation between literature and music 
was another favorite subject. “Shakespeare 
and Music” was often used, with examples 
drawn from the vast array of music to Shake- 
speare texts, incidental music for his plays, 
operas based upon his works, references to 
music and contemporary songs in his dramas, 
etc. Illustrations for such a program might 
include the works of dozens of composers, like 
Morley, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Verdi Berlioz, 
Shostakovich, Haydn, ete. The works of 
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Goethe can be similarly used as a subject. 

The influence of folk music on art music, the 
tracing of a theme in the works of one com- 
poser or several, the development of dance 
forms like the polonaise and waltz, the history 
of jazz, are but a few of the many subjects we 
have used to introduce special aspects of music 
to hundreds of listeners. 

Occasionally, a piece like Greensleeves, 
mentioned by Falstatf in Shakespeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor would be shown in dozens 
of settings, contemporary as well as modern, a 
carol setting (“What child is this?”) and settings 
by Holst, Vaughan Williams and others. 
Sometimes we even played a setting by one 
Mitch Miller. In the same way we have used 
other songs such as Josef Lieber, Josef Mein in 
settings of Brahms, Reger, Humperdinck, etc. 

With money available for 35 mm. slides we 
thought about expanding in the direction of 
sight. A local photographer who attended our 
programs volunteered to photograph various 
prints, portraits, samples of manuscript, etc. 
We appreciated his kindness unaware that he 
is accustomed to receiving upwards of $150 
per picture from some of the slick-paper maga- 
zines like Esquire. While the pictures he 
made for us may have lacked the popularity of 
some of his other work, they indeed made a 
rich contribution to the programs. Other 
sources for slides included the Muller Collec- 
tion of The New York Public Library and the 
Vassar College Music Library. We found the 
old adage about the picture worth a thousand 
words to be true. We were able to project 
likenesses of composers on the screen. . We 
could illustrate performance practice, for 
example, by a slide of a flute concerto, the 
audience consisting of two small dogs, the bass 
and ’cello players playing from the harpsi- 
chordist’s part and the soloist none other than 
Frederick the Great. 

That same slide would be used in a program 
devoted to the flute. At that time we would 
play a recording of one of Frederick’s flute 
concertos and probably one by his teacher, the 
eminent flutist, composer and writer, Quantz. 
There would be examples of the old end-blown 
flute (recorder) that Bach wrote for, and a 
comparison of a performance of a Bach 
Brandenburg concerto with recorder and the 
same with flute. Other slides would portray 
the Greek aulos and we would probably men- 
tion in passing the etymology that connects the 
word aulos with the modern word hydraulic. 
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Adult Education in High Gear 


GRACE STEVENSON 
Associate Executive Secretary & Director ALA Office for Adult Education 


During the time when work on the Survey of 
Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries 
was under way one of the questions frequently 
isked was, “What will be done with the in- 
ormation?” 

Even before publication of the Survey Re- 
vort made it possible to study the findings care- 
‘ully, it was apparent that there were five areas 
of library adult education in which work 
aeeded to be done. There were: training of 
librarians for adult education work; develop- 
ment of techniques for evaluating library adult 
education programs; promotion and improve- 
ment of audio-visual services in libraries; de- 
velopment of skills to enable librarians to an- 
alyze their communities for adult education 
needs; and publications on library adult edu- 
cation. 

After studying the report the Adult Educa- 
tion Board assigned one of these areas to each 
member of the Board who was then asked to 
be responsible for assembling a small steering 
committee to be made up of representatives of 
those units within the ALA which have a spe- 
cial interest in each problem. In May 1954 the 
Board met to plan a conference of all these 
small steering committees. The expenses of the 
conference were to be borne by the Office for 
Adult Education. It was decided to hold the 
conference at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago 
on November 10-11, 1954, immediately follow- 
ing the annual conference of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. Ruth Warncke, 
then chairman of the Adult Education Board, 
and several members of the headquarters staff, 
discussed the conference plans with Ruth 
Gregory, president, Public Libraries Division, 
and Mildred Stibitz, president of the Adult 
Education Section, and reached agreement 
upon the objectives and procedure. 

Seven different units within the Association 
were asked to suggest names of possible com- 
mittee members. It was realized that publica- 
tions would result from work accomplished and 
no committee was established in this field. An- 
other committee was asked to analyze the 
survey report for possible further areas in which 
work needed to be done. 

The Adult Education Board has long been 
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concerned with the need of a unified, long 
range program in adult education through li- 
braries. The twenty-two people who met in 
Chicago in November were concerned with 
initiating projects that would contribute to 
this goal. The functions of these steering com- 
mittees were: 

1. To examine the problem areas in library 
adult education as revealed in the Survey of 
Adult Education in Libraries. 

2. To discover what work is being done in these 
areas in the American Library Association or by 
other organizations and agencies. 

3. To explore ways to meet needs not now 
being met. 

4. To point to logical groups or organizations 
within or without the Association to meet these 
needs. 

The following units of the Association were 
represented at the conference: The Adult Edu- 
cation Section, Extension Section and Trustees 
Section of the Public Libraries Division; Board 
of Education for Librarianship; Library Educa- 
tion Division; Audio-Visual Board; Audio- 
Visual Round Table. Mrs. Helen Lyman Smith 
was present as consultant. 

Limited funds for the work initiated by these 
committees will be available from the Office 
for Adult Education. The Adult Education 
Board will act in a coordinating capacity for 
the activities undertaken by other units of ALA. 

The most apparent need voiced in all the con- 
ference recommendations was for a research 
specialist in adult education to be attached to 
the Office for Adult Education. It is hoped 
that this will be possible soon. Except for a 
few minor instances most of the recommenda- 
tions require further consideration and will be 
taken up again at the Midwinter meeting of 
ALA. 

The work undertaken by these steering com- 
mittees, work to be carried further with the 
help of many other ALA members, should 
move toward the establishment of a better pro- 
gram of work with adults. There was evident 
at the conference a sense of confidence in a 
common effort that should strengthen adult 
education in libraries and the total fabric of the 
Association as well. 
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1955 ALA Conference 


Philadelphia, 


The Convention Hall will serve as head- 
quarters for the Philadelphia Conference. Ex- 
hibits, registration, headquarters offices, gen- 
eral ‘sessions, council, and all other meetings 
which can be accommodated will be located 
there. A list of hotels which are reserving 
blocks of guest rooms for our Conference, 
with their addresses and rates appears in this 
issue of the ALA Bulletin together with a map 
of the convention area in Philadelphia. 

To reserve hotel guest rooms, ALA members 
are asked to use or copy the reservation form 


Pa.—July 3-9 


printed below. Give full information and ad- 
dress your request to the hotel of your first 
choice, and indicate your second and third 
choices. You will receive confirmation di- 
rectly from the hotel which can accept your 
reservation. In case none of your three choices 
is available, your request will be referred to the 
Convention Bureau, which will arrange a reser- 
vation for you. Members are asked to make 
their own plans for double occupancy as the 
supply of single rooms is limited as usual. 





(Use or copy this form for hotel reservations) 
Application for Hotel Accommodations 
1955 Annual Conference, American Library Association 


Please make reservations noted below: 


ELE Sec brs ies eee teow Bese eau koe enh aa He era a ake ee ae First Choice 
Hotel we arta eae oiled ees ta deren tac etre Bom tag ce ete oes aoe wR ee eee Second Choice 
POLE) --2 aaa iahas Beak tek Hl Oc os Oe ounce Re OURS Da eae ees as Third Choice 
Single Room 
z Hocble Room Room With bath föt <0 stake unna es persons(s) 
CI Double Room (Twin Beds) Rate preferred $............20cccccseces er room 
O Suite | P P 
Arriving Philadelphia 616.4 602. nc couaeee. (date) a 2.eccec4see3< ae ee ree P.M. 
Leaving Philadelphia .............c00s cee (date) 
Room(s) will be occupied by: 
Names Addresses 
Daned DYS ancients nA en aimed thas NRA Mail this form to the hotel of your 
Addas : F first choice. You will receive confirma- 
EEE EE EEE EE A EO ETE E tion directly from the- hotel which tan 
City and State: 25.025 c ate ene dab E hao a eoee esas accept your reservation. 
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T Philadelphia Hotels» 


- i Room Rates as of December 1954 . 
Hotel and Address A a E 


Singles Doubles Twins 
| a eR AIE ee ea Le ee eT eee ENT | eee ee eR eR, Snare Rae eee ee 

i Adelphia, 13th & Chestnut $5.50 up | $8.50up | $ 9.00 up 

Barclay, 18th & Rittenhouse Sq. 6.00 ” 9.00 ” 11.00 ” 

Bartram, Broad & Locust 4.50 ” 7.00 ” 8.00 ” 

! Bellevue-Stratford, Broad & Walnut 5.00 ” 9.00 ” 11.00 ” 

Benjamin Franklin, 9th & Chestnut 5.50 ” 8.50 ” 12.00 ” 

i Chancellor Hall, 13th below Walnut 5.00 ” 7.00 ” 8.00 ” 

$ Drake, 1512 Spruce 6.00 ” | 8.00 ” 9.00 ” 

Penn Sherwood, 39th & Chestnut 5.00 ” 8.50 ” 9.00 ” 

Robert Morris, 17th & Arch 4.00 ” 6.50 ” 750: 

St. James, 13th & Walnut 4.00 ” 6.00 ” 6.50 ” 

« Sylvania, Juniper & Locust 5.00 ” 8.00 ” 8.00 ” 

' Warwick, 17th & Locust 7.00 ” 10.00 ” 10.00 ” 


* Rates as of December 1954 
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- Heres a Wise Investment in the 


MEANINGFUL KNOWLEDGE 


that Today’s Library Users Want! 
10 Volume 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Illustrated. Concise and Dependable. 
Constantly Revised. Budget Priced. 
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THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. | 
PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


t 


This is Jubilee Year for the ALA Publishing De- 
partment. Two of its publications have important 
anniversaries in 1955. The Booklist, as you have 
seen elsewhere in these pages, celebrates its fiftieth 
year. Subscription Books Bulletin is twenty-five 
years old in 1955. 

Though other changes may have taken place in 
these publications their original objectives were 
so prescient of librarians’ needs that they have 
never been altered. Subscription Books Bulletin 
states simply in its first issue, “this Bulletin is 
meant first of all as an aid to librarians . . . to 
point out what seems to be the best investment 
of their limited funds.” The Booklist, in its review- 
ing, “aims to embody briefly the judgment and 
experience of librarians for the use of librarians.” 

What were some of the books that “embodied 
the judgment and experience of librarians” in Janu- 
ary 1905? John Burroughs was still writing, and 
his Far and Near was listed. A book by John 
Foster called Arbitration and the Hague Court re- 
minds us that a world federation of nations had 
early beginnings in less tumultuous times. There 
are books by Maurice Hewlett, Thomas Nelson 
Page and Hilaire Belloc, the last “not calculated 
to interest a wide range of readers.” 

Joseph Conrad’s Nostromo had just been pub- 
lished, a “political and industrial intrigue of an 
order which appeals especially to men.” John 
Fox has another of his stories of Kentucky moun- 
tain people, Christmas Eve on Lonesome, and there 
is Myra Kelly’s Little Citizens. Does anybody read 
it anymore? I remember the summer my sister and 
I read it aloud, lying in the grass of a backyard in 
Kentucky. We, who had never seen a foreign 
born person were excited to tears and laughter over 
the episodes in the New York school life of these 
little Jewish immigrants; the riotous “Games in 
Gardens” chapter, and the little waif who “lays in 
sleep by barrels, comes somebody, and he runs.” 

Among the books for children is Virginia Ger- 
son’s The Happy Heart Family, long since out of 
print. Ernest Thompson Seton’s Monarch, the 
Big Bear of Tallac had a severely just appraisal— 
“The fact that liberties have been taken excludes 
the story from the catalogue of pure science. It 
must be considered rather as an historical novel of 
bear life.” George Bird Grinnell has one of his 
interminable “Jack on the somethingorother” series 
listed, and Ohl Joy! Betty Wales, Freshman has 
just been published. Though I found Betty’s life 
at boarding school enchanting, she must have been 
a very dull student for I remember eagerly await- 
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ing Betty Wales, Senior a good number of years 
later. We ran to series in those days, there were 
five listed, including Laura Richards’ The Merry- 
weathers, whose “young people are well-bred, 
under good home influences and fond of good 
reading.” 

Among the Subscription Books considered a good 
investment of limited funds in January 1930 was 
a new edition of the World Book, and the four- 
teenth edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Among 
the new works is Book Trails. 

This issue contained two interesting articles. 
One was “Cooperative measures which publishers 
might take to eliminate those things which editors 
and the general public might criticize or complain 
of,” submitted by the Committee on Subscription 
Books of ALA to the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Publishers. 
(Overlong titles were not among the items men- 
tioned.) The other was a series of resolutions 
adopted by the Subscription Book Publishers As- 
sociation at a Trade Practice Conference in 
1924, 

The Subscription Books Bulletin filled a need 
that had been felt for many years. The Massa- 
chusetts Library Club Bulletin and the Subscrip- 
tion Books Committee of the Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association had both worked toward the 
dissemination of knowledge on encyclopedias and 
subscription sets and the establishment of a central 
advisory service through ALA met an appreciative 
response. 

The Booklist was the official organ of ALA until 
the ALA Bulletin began publication in 1907. The 
Booklist also listed all ALA publications, the ma- 
terial now carried in ALA Books and Pamphlets. 
In 1905 .ALA’s publishing list consisted of ten 
items, among them the first edition of Guide to 
Reference Books at $1.25. The newest edition of 
ALA Books and Pamphlets 1954-55 appears this 
month at a new time and in a more durable format, 
featuring over 200 forthcoming and in print titles. 
This catalog is being mailed to 15,000 libraries, 
librarians, and book dealers in the United States 
and abroad. 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
have, with the volunteer help of many librarians, 
provided an invaluable service to the profession 
in the years of their publication. May all ALA 
ventures in the future be so successful. I am sure 
the entire profession jgins me in warmest con- 
gratulations and best wishes for their continued 
success. 
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Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 





‘ (Room assignments will be given in Official Program) 
Date Morning 10:00-12:00 ` Afternoon 2:30-5:00 Evening 8:30-10:00 
Sunday Nat. Assn. State Ls. Nat. Assn. State Ls. 
Jan. 30 Workshop Workshop 
` Monday L. Assn. Officers L. Assn. Officers L., Assn. Officers 
Jan. 31 Workshop Workshop Workshop 
Tuesday. Pub. Ls. Div. Trustees} ACRL Jr. Coll. Ls. Sect. | ACRL Pure & Applied 
Feb. 1 Sect. Science Sect. 
Pub. Ls. Div. Trustees 
Sect. | 
Wednesday Acquisition Bd. COUNCIL ACRL Coll. Ls.—Univ. 
w Feb. 2 Ls. Sects. 
Assn. Amer. L. Schs. Jt. Meeting 
Exhibits R. T. ACRL Division 


Meeting 9:30 


| L. Periodicals R. T. 
Cat. & Class Div. 


L. Work as a Career 
Jt. Comm. Child & Y. P. Div. 


Pub. Ls. Div. 
Jt. Meeting 
Thursday COUNCIL ACRL Ref. Lns. Sect. COUNCIL 


ACRL Teacher Train. 
Insts. Sect. 


Child. & Y. P. Div. 


Federal Relations Comm. 
& Coordinators 


Govt. Publications 
Jt. Comm. 


Junior Members R. T. 4:30 


L. Personnel Dirs. 
Luncheon 1:00 


Religious Books R.T. 
i Staff Organizations R.T. 


_ Friday Audio-Visual R.T. | Hospital Ls. Div. Amer. Assn. Sch. Lns. 
A Feb. 4 Luncheon 12:00 L. Educ. Div. 
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Tentative Program 


Advance Meetings 


Library Association Officers Workshop 


Monday, January 81, 10:00 am. 
2:30 p.m, and 8:30 p.m. 


Program Committee: Forrest Mills, Public Li- 
brary, Racine, Wis.; Eleanor Plain, Public Li- 
brary, Aurora, Il; Marguerite Giezentanner, 
World Book Encyclopedia Reference Library, 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Chicago, Ill; and Ralph 
A. Van Handel, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

Topic: Planning the Annual Conference of the 
State Library Association. 


National Association of State Libraries 
Workshop 


Sunday, January 30, 2:30 and 8:380 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, State Library, 
Concord, N.H. 

Role of the State Library—a panel discussion 

Panel members—to be announced 


General Meeting 


ALA Council 
(Meetings open to.all ALA members) 


Wednesday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 
Thursday, February 3, 10:00 a.m. and 8:30 p.m. 


President L. Quincy Mumford, presiding 

Presidential reports 

Radio Free Europe Tour report—Flora B. Luding- 
ton, ALA representative 

Nominating Committee report—Lewis C, Brans- 
comb, chairman 

Finance Committee report~Edmon Low, chairman 

Notable Books—1954—Grace W. Gilman, chairman 
PLD Notable Books Selection Committee 

Committee on Boards and Committees report— 
Flora B. Ludington, chairman 

International Relations Board—Douglas W. Bryant, 
chairman 

Divisional Relations Committee report—Louis M. 
Nourse, chairman 

Associate Executive Secretary’s report—Mrs, Grace 
T. Stevenson 

Executive Secretary's report—David H. Clift 


Group Meetings 
American Association of School Librarians 


President, Nancy Jane Day, State Department of 
Education, Columbia, S.C.; executive secretary, 
Mary Helen Mahar, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
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Friday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 


Committee reports 
State Assembly reports 
Business meeting 


Association of American Library Schools 


President, Alice Louise LeFevre, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo; secretary, 
Howard W. Winger, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Wednesday, February 2, 10:00 asm. 


Progress in Revision of ALA Catalog Code—Kath- 
arine L. Ball, Library School Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Preparation of Librarians for Adult Education Serv- 
ices: Findings of the Allerton Park Congress, 
November 1954—a panel discussion 

Panel members—to be announced 


w 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


President, Guy R. Lyle, Emory University Library, 
Emory University, Ga.; executive secretary, Ar- 
thur T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Wednesday, February 2, 9:30 p.m. 


Division business meeting 
Treasurer's report 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Ruth K. Porritt, Radcliffe College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass.; secretary, Marjorie J. 
Hood, Woman’s College Library, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 


Wednesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint business meeting with University Libraries ¥ 
Section 


Junior COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Nellie M. Homes, Cottey College Li- 
brary, Nevada, Mo.; secretary, Catherine Car- 
dew, Briarcliff Junior College Library, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N.J. 


Tuesday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Library Self Surveys—Dr. John Russell, dean, 
Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, TIL, discussion leader 
Standards Committee report—discussion 
Business meeting 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
-INSTITUTIONS SECTION 
Chairman, Marion B. Grady, Ball State Teachers 
College Library, Muncie, Ind.; secretary, Donald - 
A. Woods, State College Library, Milwaukee, Ae 
Wis. 
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Thursday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Action program for the Section—a panel discussion 
Topics: 
Further discussion of Standard VII of AACTE 
Curriculum Laboratory in the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program 
Cooperative Indexing Service for Little Known 
Educational Periodicals 
Plan for Cooperative Exhibits 
Panel members—to be announced 
Business meeting 


PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE SECTION 


Chairman, Jane Ganfield, Purdue University Li- . 


braries, Lafayette, Ind.; secretary, Mrs. Margaret 
K. Heatwole, Applied Physics Laboratory Li- 
brary, Johns Hopkins University, Silver Springs, 
Md.” 


Tuesday, February 1, 8:30` p.m. 
Problems of Divisional and Departmental Libraries 
~—speakers to be annouced 
Business meeting 
Committee reports 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Chairman, Elizabeth Bond, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; secretary, Lucile Kelling, School 


of Library Science, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill 


BRITISH BOOKS 





books— 


tensive searching 


JANUARY, 1955 


There is no need to turn to booksellers abroad for your British 


@ Our London Office, established in 1884, provides unsurpassed service 

e Shilling prices are converted at the current exchange rate of 14¢ 

® Books reach you promptly by mail from abroad 

© Thorough out-of-print service; many titles available from our stock in New York 


AMERICAN BOOKS 


Prompt and efficient service on current books 


è All publishers—including societies, institutions, etc. 

è All subjects—including technica] and scientific 

© Back-order service until titles become available 

® Out-of-print titles, if not in stock, referred to our Antiquarian Department for ex- 


Other Outstanding Stechert-Hatner Services 


Out-of-print, domestic and foreign—Bibliographical services—Antiquarian— 
German Books—-Romance Language Books—Books from other countries— 
Hafner Publications—Current Subscriptions 


STECHERT-HAFNER ING. 22 in 


31 EAST 1OTH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


The Whore. 4 Leading SN borntonal Booksellers 


Thursday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


The Reference Librarian and the Card Catalog—a 
panel discussion 7 

Panel members—to be announced 

Business meeting 

Committee reports 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Richard H. Logsdon, Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries, New York, N.Y.; secretary, 
Kathryn R. Renfro, University of Nebraska Li- 
braries, Lincoln 
Wednesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 
Joint business meeting with University Libraries 
Section 
Audio-Visual Round Table 
Chairman, Mrs, Muriel C. Javelin, Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Friday, February 4, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


President, Benjamin A. Custer, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich.; executive secretary, Mrs. Orcena 
D. Mahoney, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IIL. 

















NEW YORK 
1872 
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TI M E T R F N FW Wednesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meęting '’ 


Amendment to the Bylaws 


Your Membership in “isipo” e20 oetans pos 
Serials Round Table "5e e nope e 


\ President, Alice Louise LeFevre, Western Michigan 


PALAA 


College of Education, Kalamazoo; executive sec- 
retary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Wednesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Public Libraries Division 
For program see Public Libraries Division 


Thursday, February 8, 2:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 

Children’s Library Association 1954-55 
Activities—A, Virginia Haviland, Public Library, 
Boston, Mass., chairman 

Association of Young People’s Librarians 1954-55 
Activities—Dorothy Lawson, Public Library, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., chairman ; 

Recruiting for Children’s Librarians—Isabella Jin- 
nette, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., 
chairman CLA Recruiting Committee 

On the International Scene—Maxine LaBounty, 
Public Library, Washington, D.C., chairman In- 
ternational Relations Committee 





KEEP serial slants Exhibits Round Table 


Chairman, Harry J. Armson, Demco Library Sup- 
CO M | NI (5 plies, Madison, Wis. . 
Wednesday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 

Keep abreast of serials develop- Business meeting 
ments by joining Serials Round Constitution and Bylaws action 
Table now, for the ealendar Exhibits Manual—progress report 
year 1955. Your subscription 
to Serial Slants is included in 
your dues. Dues to members of 
ALA are $1.00 per year; sub- 
scriptions to Serial Slants may 
be obtained by non-ALA mem- 
bers for $2.00 a year. 


SEND DUES TO: 


Federal Relations Committee and Coordinators 
Chairman, John H. Ottemiller, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn, 
Thursday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Current Legislation in the 84th Congress—a report 
Discussion of all legislative items 


Government Publications Joint Committee 


Chairman, Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University 


Miss Bella Shachtman, Library, Durham, N.C. 

See’y-Treas. 
ALA Serials Round Table Thursday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 
US. Dept. of Agriculture Recent activities of the Documents Expediting 
Library Project—Alan Heyneman, Documents Expediter 


Washington 25, D.C. Discussion 
Exhibit of materials distributed by expediter 
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| Hospital Libraries Division 


President, Ruth M. Tews, Mayo Clinic Library, 
Rochester, Minn.; secretary, Mary Josephine Wil- 
liams, Riley Hospital Library, Indiana University 
Medical Center, Indianapolis 


Friday, February 4, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon and business meeting 

Film showing: Mayo Clinic Medical Library— 
Thomas E. Keys, Mayo Clinic Library, Roches- 
ter, Minn., commentator 


Junior Members Round Table 


Chairman, William J. Quinly, Chicago Teachers 
College Library, Chicago, Ill. 


Thursday, February 3, 4:30. p.m. 


Speaker—to be annouced 
Business meeting 
Reception 


Library Education Division 


President, Dorothy F. Deininger, Library Services 
Branch, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Department 
of the Navy, Washington, D.C.; secretary, Marie 
M. Hostetter, Library School University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana 
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PLASTI-LAC, a non-inflammable, clear acrylic 
spray, is made specifically to adhere to book 
surfaces, Transparent— flexible — waterproof 
~~ PLASTI-LAC brightens old books, makes 
new books last longer. 


1 can $1.95 — 3cans $1.75 ea. 
12 cans $1.50 ea. 


JANUARY, 1955 


Æ WHICH SPRAY 


BOTH THESE CANS are the same in every way except for an | 

important safety factor. One has a fusable plug in the bottom. 

Any spray dispenser, though the contents are non-inflammable, 
may explode from heat caused by pressure built up from incinerat- 
ing or storing in too hot a place. THEREFORE — we have taken 
the precaution, for over a year, of adding a fusable plug in the 
bottom of every can of PLASTI-LAC Book Spray. This plug will 
melt out before the temperature is reached that will explode can. 


1° 6S EAST ALPINE STREET 


Friday, February 4, 8:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Library Periodicals Round Table 


Chairman, ‘Dorothy Ethyln Cole, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 958 University Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


Wednesday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 

Committee reports 

Election of Officers 

How to Build Reader Interest—a workshop session 

Consultants: Four editors of trade periodicals—to 
be announced 


‘Send questions for discussion to Zelia Jane French, 


State Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka, 
Kan. 


Library Personnel! Directors 
Program chairman, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Pub- 
lic Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Thursday, February 3, 1:00 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Discussion of library personnel policies and prob- 
‘lems 





CAN IS 
SAFER 














LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
* NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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Tomorrow’s | 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER | 










i = can besin your 
AS -TIBRARY 






Model \ 


| \ 
12VJ8-5 3 | 
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featuring...among other } \ 
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a FOURTH SPEED for \ploying the 
/ new Talking Books! 

å £ $ 

j \ 

Consult your dealer fori 

: a demonstration...  } 





$ s 
| or write for Catalogue ALA-2 







1041 N. Sycomore Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Public Libraries Division 


President, Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library Wau- 
kegan, Ill; executive secretary, S. Janice Kee, 
50 E. Huron St.; Chicago, Il. , 


Wednesday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. 
Joint meeting with the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 
Discussion of library programs of national organi- 
zations: 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs—Mrs. 
Robert F. Herrig, Libby, Mont. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
Mrs. Ruth G. Gagliardo, Lawrence, Kan. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs, A. J. Quigley, 3049 Laurelhurst 
Drive, Seattle, Wash.; executive secretary, Mrs. 


Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Drive, Munster, 
Ind. ; 


Tuesday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Religious Books Round Table 
Chairman, Paul Gratke, Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Thursday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Criteria for Selection of Religious Books 
Special Committee to study the Round Table 
Discussion 


Staff Organizations Round Table 
Chairman, Mrs. Alpha Myers, Public Library, New- 
ark, N 
Thursday, February 3, 2:30 p.m. 


Democracy in Administration—Pro and Con—an 
open forum discussion 
Discussion leaders—SORT Steering Committee 





ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
BY MOTOR 


Tour sails June 22 on the new Saxonia 
visiting the Lowlands and Highlands of 
Scotland, the Cathedral Towns, English 
Lakes and Shakespeare Country, the 
South Coast, Devon and Cornwall, Shrop- 
shire, Cheshire and Wales with a short 
visit to Paris and the Low Countries. 


Duration 50 Days. Price $1349. Other at- 


tractive tours Spring and Summer. 


Bailey, James & Gordon, Ine. 


419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 
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Librarians, as you might expect, have 
a talent for expressing their opinions 
in varied and unstereotyped phras- 
ing. One main point however crops 
up repeatedly in the letters they write 
us: The Gerstenslager Bookmobiles 
we build for them are unfailing 
sources of pride and admiration—a 


credit to the communities they serve. 


s Gerstenslager 


ad 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


BOOKMOBILES 











Annual Conferences of National Library Associations 


1955 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5: American Library Associa- 
tion (Midwinter), Chicago, Nl; April 12-15: 
Catholic Library Association, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
May 17-20: Medical Library Association, Mil- 


waukee, Wis.; July 5-8: American Association . 


of Law Libraries, Chicago, IIl.; June 12-16: 
Special Libraries Association, Detroit, Mich.; 
June 22-25: Canadian Library Association, 
Saskatoon, Sask.; July 1-2: National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, Philadelphia, Pa.; July 
3-9: American Library Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Theatre Library Association (with 
ALA), Philadelphia, Pa. 


1956 


Jan. 29-Feb, 4: American Library Associa- 
tion (Midwinter), Chicago, Ill; June 3-7: Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, Pittsburgh, Pa.; June 
11-14: Canadian Library Association, Niagara 
Falls, Ont.; June 17-23: American Library Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla.; June 19-22: Medi- 
cal Library Association, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
June 25-28: American Association of Law 
Libraries, Philadelphia, Pa. j 


JANUARY, 1955 


1957 


May 26-30: Special Libraries Association, 
Boston, Mass.; June 12-15: Canadian Library 
Association, Victoria, B. C.; June 23-29: Ameri- 
can Library Association, Kansas City, Mo. 





“Tm going to sort of miss this lunch room after we 
get into the new building.” 
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‘Midwinter Notes 


Registration 


A registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
All persons attending the meetings are expected to 
register there. The registration fee is $3 for the 
entire meeting or $1 daily. Evidence of registra- 
tion will be required for attendance at meetings. 


Advance Meetings 


The Library Association Officers Workshop will, 


be held on Monday, January 31 morning, afternoon 
and evening. The discussions will center on plan- 
ning the annual conference of a State Library As- 
sociation. 

The National Association of State Libraries has 
arranged a workshop on Sunday, January 30, after- 
noon and evening. The topic for consideration is 
the role of the State Library.. 

The Council of National Library Associations 
Joint Committee on Library Education has ar- 
ranged for meetings on Saturday, January 29, Sun- 
day, January 30, and Monday, January 31. 

The Executive Council of the Catholic Library 
Association will meet on Monday moming and 
afternoon, January 31. 















A Unique Recording for Language Study 
Over 40 minutes of personalized talks in 
French by seven High School and College 
students from various regions of France. 
Packed with interesting information’ about 
their daily lives, customs and culture. The 
authentic French is clear, natural and infor- 
mal; excellent speech quality insures listen- 
ers’ comprehension. Unsurpassed reference 
work. RCA. custom pressed for Wilmac, 
#CGS-102 12” LP Vinylite with French-Eng- 
lish libretto, 5.95, 


Also Available $48 css-101 


WI l M A Copyright, 1954, by 


RECORDERS—921 East Green 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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Clearing House’ 


The Clearing House for Library Problems will 
be locatéd with the ALA Offices in the West 
Lounge. Helen T. Geer of the Headquarters Li- 
brary will be in charge. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner Meetings 


Groups planning combination meetings and meal 
functions requiring a special meeting room, or any 
meeting requiring catering service, must make ar- 
rangements for menu, price, and service through 
Mr. Walter Schrott, catering manager at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, after first obtaining a room as- 
signment from ALA Headquarters. 

Minimum prices for group meals in private 
rooms are per person: . 


Breakfast, $2.02 including tax and gratuity 
Luncheon, $2.88 including tax and gratuity 
Dinner, $4.60 including tax and gratuity 


Alumni Meetings 


University of Michigan Library School Alumni 
will hold a breakfast Thursday, February 3 at 
8:30 a.m, Lewis Branscomb presiding. : 

University of Illinois Library School Alumni will 
hold a reception on Friday, February 4 at 4:30 


p.m. Mrs, Thelma C. Bird is in charge of arrange- ` 


ments, 





A NEW BOOK oz a 
subject of importance 
to every teacher— 


THE ROMANCE of TIME 


By BROOKS PALMER 


Leading authority on 
! American timepieces 


The author of The Book 
of American Clocks has 
written this story of 
telling time, from earli- 
est concepts to today’s 
marvels of accuracy. 
Emphasis on the Ameri- 
contribution, in- 





The sundial wads in use 
some six millenniunts can 
ago cluding ‘‘the first use- 


ful application of mass 
production.” Valuable 
material for every teach- 
er and library. Fifty- 
four pages of text, 8% 
x 11, liberally illus- 
trated, 4-color cover, 
plastic-bound. 





: N A modern automobile 
Price, $1.00 postpaid clock 


Clock Manufacturers Association of America, Inc. 
215A Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Whom Shall We Honor 
In 1955? 


Nominations are being sought for the 1955 


-Margaret Mann Citation award. Librarians 


who have made a distinguished contribution 
to the profession through cataloging and classi- 
fication are eligible. The contribution may 
have been through publication of significant 
professional literature, participation in pro- 
fessional cataloging associations, or valuable 
contributions to practice in individual libraries. 
The nominees must be members of DCC but 
may be nominated by any librarian or ALA 
member. 

The Margaret Mann Citation, established 
by the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication in 1950, has been presented at each 
of the ALA annual conferences since that 
time for outstanding professional achievement. 
Past recipients of the award have been Lucile 
M. Morsch, Marie Louise Prevost, Dr. Maurice 
F. Tauber, and Pauline A. Seely. 

All nominations should be made, together 
with information upon which recommendation 
is based, not later than February 1, 1955, to 
the chairman of the DCC Committee on Award 
of the Margaret Mann Citation, Bertha Bas- 
sam, director, Library School, University of 
Toronto, 371 Bloor Street W.,. Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


Graduate Assistantships 
Available 


THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA LIBRARIES is 
offering three graduate assistantships in the 
academic year 1955-1956 for study leading to 
a master or doctoral degree in a subject field 
other than library science. Graduate assist- 
ants work approximately 15 hours per week 
in the library, assisting in bibliographical re- 
search or library administration. 

Stipend is $1200 for a nine month period 
and holders of assistantships are exempted 
from out-of-state tuition fees. The deadline 
for filing formal application is March 31, 1955. 

Inquiries are invited, especially from li- 
brarians or students in library schools who are 
interested in advanced work in subject fields. 
Applications should be made to: Director of 
Libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville. 





at ai x o 
7 Fe i tt 


TRANSLUCENT FLEXIBLE FRONT COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
COVER, POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. LOCKBAR METAL PARTS, 
IRREMOVABLE SCREWS. 8 SIZES. THREE COLORS. FOR VERTICAL 


Hard-tack 
Challenger Gtuders 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Soive Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


x Over a Million Sold in 
Last IS Years — Proof 
Positive of MAGAFILE's 
Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
Magazines and Pam- 
Quick, folding assembly  Phlets! Other uses too! 


39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS -—— LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE  FINISH—LA- 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 


MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped -Flat, are Easy 
to Store and require Only Seconds for Assembly. 
A "Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate 
Costly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip- 
tive Falder at No Obligation. Sample on Request. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 
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my, 


The Magafile Company 
P. O. BOX 2615 
MERCHANTS STATION 
ST, LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Indexing 
A-V Bookshelf 
Bulletin Boards 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


Do you THINK that there are “grounds in li- 
brarianship for anxiety, fear, dread, and frustra- 
tions that induce inefficiency and inadequacy,” or 
should you as a librarian be psychoanalyzed? 
Blanche McCrum has written a most interesting 
and worthwhile article on this, “Neuroses of Li- 
brarianship” in the October Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association. 

A GOOD ANNOTATED bibliography entitled, “The 
100 Best Books for Your A-V Bookshelf” and com- 
` piled by William Lewin is in the October issue 
of Audio-Visual Guide. Reprints available for 25¢ 
from the magazine, 1630 Springfield Avenue, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Reprints of Earl Gray’s article on “Recent De- 
velopments in Bookmobile Equipment,” which ap- 
peared in Public Libraries for May are available 
from the Gerstenslager Company, Wooster, Ohio. 

HAvE yOu SEEN those practical lists, put out by 
the Demonstration Laboratory of the University 
of Illinois Library School? They are on “Sources 
of Free and Inexpensive Aids to Teaching,” “Di- 
rectory of Sources for Filmstrips,” “Directory of 
Sources for 16 mm. Sound Films,” “Sources for 
Pictures and Charts,” “Sources of Educational Re- 
cordings,” and “Directory of Sources for Recording 
Tape Materials and Equipment.” 

CATALOGERS WILL BE interested to see Introduc- 
tion to a Proposed Filing Code for Medium-Sized 
Public Libraries, compiled by Gertrude Moakley, 
who based it on the Filing Code of the N. Y. 
Public Library Circulation Department (20¢ from 
the compiler, 34 Bethune Street, New York 14, 
N.Y.) 

CATALOGERS WILL ALSO want to read an article 
in the September issue of Notes (Music Library 
Association) by Albert G. Hess “The Cataloging 
of Music in the Visual Arts.” 

TRUSTEES WiLL LIKE North Carolina’s new Li- 
brary Trustee’s Pocket Handbook, which gives a 
broad view of their duties to the institution which 
they serve (available from the N. C. Library 
Comm. in Raleigh). 

TRUSTEES SHOULD NOT miss Boyd Ladd’s stimu- 
lating article “Notes on the Library Trustee’s 
Responsibilities for Librarianship” in Between Li- 
brarians (Journal of the Maryland Library As- 
sociation) summer issue. In the same issue is 
Julia Bennett’s “Notes on the Future of Public 
Libraries in Rural Areas” and Gerald W. John- 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 





son’s excellent article on “Books and Citizenship.” 

ESPECIALLY coop new college handbooks have 
been received from Yale (“This is the Yale Li- 
brary”), Colorado A & M (“Tips on Using the 
Library”), West Liberty State College (“Baflled?”), 
Beloit (“Know Your Libraries”), University of 
Miami (“Libraries Handbook”), Illinois Wesleyan 
University (“Using the Library; a Faculty Hand- 
book”), Idaho State College (“You’re Invited”), 
UCLA, (“Know Your Library, 1954”) and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona (“Handbook for Faculty, Mem- 
bers and Graduate Students”). 

SoME PUBLIC libraries and library commissions 
have also issued some attractive publicity folders, 
such as Racine, Philadelphia, Salinas, Calif., Miami, 
and Tennessee and West Virginia Library Com- 
missions. 

HAVE You SEEN the new quarterly, LPRT 
Newsletter, the publication of the Library Peri- 
odicals Round Table? In the October issue were 
articles by Leon Carnovsky in “Standards for 
Professional Library Periodicals” and ‘by Karl 
Brown in “Care and Feeding of State Bulletins.” 
A fee of $1.00 sent to W. P. Kellam, Director of 
Libraries, University of Georgia, Athens, will give 
you membership in the Round Table and a sub- 
scription to the magazine. 

No ONE WANTS, nor can imagine, Marian Manley 
retiring. She is the “dean of business librarians.” 
A special supplement to Business Literature (New- 
ark Public Library’s publication) is a tribute from 
her staff. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES is the subject stressed in the 
November issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
Excellent articles and bibliographies (“A List of 
Series” and “Adult Books of Interest for Young 
People”) are well worth your reading. 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of interest to all is 
Baited Bulletin Boards—$1.00 from “Baited Bulle- 
tin Boards,” 30 Clareview Avenue, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

PROSPECTIVE AUTHORS will want to see Indexing 
Your Book; a Practical Guide for Authors by 
Sina Spiker (Univ. of Wis. Press—50¢). 

THOSE WHO KNEW Andrew Keogh will want 
to see James Babb’s biographical article of him, 
“Andrew Keogh; His Contribution to Yale,” in 
The Yale University Library Gazette for October. 
Mr. Babb mentions Keogh’s most enduring re- 
mark, which is something to remember: “Let’s 
put up in big letters over the entrance (of the new 
Sterling Memorial Library) ‘This is not the Yale 
Library; that’s inside.’” 
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FOR THE REGORD 





VOTED, That the Executive Board approves the 
draft of a proposed contract between the govern- 
ment of the United States and the American Li- 
brary Association which provides for bringing to 
the United States twelve Indian librarians to study 
and gain practical experience in the field of library 
science. 

VOTED, That the Executive Board Approves the 
series of proposed projects known as ALA-U.S, State 
Department Foreign Librarians Project and in- 
structs the Executive Secretary to carry on and 
conclude necessary negotiations subject to conclu- 
sion of contractual arrangements with the U.S. De- 
partment of State that are substantially, in terms of 
programs and financial considerations, in line with 
Indian Librarians Contract. 


PROCEEDINGS of the 1954 Minneapolis 
Conference are now available to ALA 
members on request. Copies are being dis- 


tributed to institutional rnembers. Address 
Leo M. Weins, ALA Comptroller, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Illustrated Automobile Parts 
Dictionary 


in 5 Languages 


The widespread interest of Ameri- 
can motorists in foreign cars 
makes this 214-page manual on 
foreign and domestic automobiles 
a welcome addition to any li- 
brary. It illustrates major parts 
and gives the name of each in 
5 languages — English, French, 

erman, Italian and Spanish. 
Shipped parcel post prepaid $6.95. 


ey1QUE ILLUSTRE 


Write for circular. 


Autocessories, Ltd., Warsaw, Indiana 
Division of ARNOLT CORPORATION 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! - 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT ^%e.rno BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowes? prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


JANUARY, 1955 





OVER 10,000 TITLES 
of the 
BEST BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


are listed in 


HUNTTING’S 
STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG 


Revised Through 1954 
Avatiable in 
PUBLISHER’S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY 
BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY 
BINDING 


also the most complete selection 
of prebound 
PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 

Over a Half Century Serving 


Libraries and Schools 
x Trade-Mark of Bre-Dart Industries, Inc. 





PRINTED 
Catalog Cards 


For the latest French-Canadian 
publications and for a choice of 
books published in France and in 
Belgium. 


576 books 
year. 


catalogued every 


Yearly subscriptions: 48 cards per month, 
$15.00; 48 sets of cards per month, 
$50.00; also, sets of catds available at 
choice, $0.12 each. 


_ LIST OF PRINTED CARDS SENT ON 


REQUEST. 


FIDES 


25 east, St. James street, Montreal. 
Canada. 
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Overdue Finds . 


A queer thing about books, if you open your heart to them, is the instant and irresistible way 
they follow you with their appeal. . .. There is no mistaking a real book when one meets it. It is 
like falling in love, and like that colossal adventure it is an experience of great social import. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Essays 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. INC., 1928, p. 406-7. 
Submitted by: Lilian T. Wright, student, School of Library Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


“While the chancelleries strive to control the world environment of man, individual man can 
make a world of his own—in the shape of a baseball diamond, a football field, a tennis court, or a 
golf course,” says an editorial in Sports Illustrated. For goodness sake, brother, don’t leave out 
the little den where a fellow can curl up with a good book! 


Ft. Worth Star Telegram, Nov. 10, 1954 


(Reprinted from the Savannah News) 
Submitted by: Betty T. Wilson, young adult librarian, Ft. Worth Public Library, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member, Address quotations to “Overdue Finds, ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ul. 


P. a Odors Vow 
Notable Books of 1954 


BOOK LIST 
STURGIS 


Ready for distribution 


February 1955 


As usual Sturgis will print this an- 
notated list, on colored text, and is offer- 





brary Covers 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 


ing it imprinted to libraries at the follow- LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
ing prices: Save Binding Costs 
100—$ 5.00 2000—S$ 31.50 Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7’x 
200— 7.50 9500-—- 35.00 - 4" to 1642°x1114"x3". Heavy cardboard 
S00— 10.00 5000-— 60.00 so ok apa A cbt ee a 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
1000— 16.50 10000— 100.00 contents indication. Standard equipment 
Transportation paid on orders amount- for any library! 


Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 


ing to $50.00 and over. . > 
Single copies and up to 100 without im- toar sae cele A horses E 


print, 15¢ each. line of library equipment. Write 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, ING EE ace ed 
7 a 7 


Box 552 Sturgis, Mich. eX PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Hl. 
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NOTE: supplied with appropriate 


posters t 
signature at bottom— Your Library," ‘Publie 


Library," “School Library," “Base Library," 
“Post Library,’ "County Library." 


m> A simple way fo increase the USE of your library 


SEND FOR—Free Catalog of LIBRI-POSTERS 


A WIDE SELECTION of display posters—printed in 
colors—size 9” x 12”—for use on bulletin boards and 
in similar locations. A simple way to publicize your 
library at petty cash cost. Complete catalog now 
available. 


> 


© FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SCHOOLS: In corridors, 


study rooms, classrooms, 
recreation rooms, gyms— 
wherever students will see 
them. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES: In 
public buildings, stores, 
business places, industrial 
plants, clubs, Y's, church- 
es, meeting places. 


© FOR ARMED FORCES LIBRARIES 


In barracks, recreation halls, PX's, ete. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 

t HADDON WOOD IVINS Publisher of Libri-Posters 
i 56 Earl Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 

C] Please send free Catalog of Libri-Posters. 

i A a E E tee A E EE G EI ES EEE EN 
: City 
t Your name & title 
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SERVICE [from page 14) 

cards are made. This service is intended 
especially for school libraries and the smaller 
publie libraries. 

The Booklist is a self-supporting publication 
operating within the Publishing Department of 
the American Library Association. Like nu- 
merous libraries and library projects The Book- 
list was started with the help of a grant from 
Andrew Carnegie. In 1902 Mr. Carnegie 
gave to the American Library Association the 
sum of $100,000 to bẹ used for bibliographical 
and library aids. With the income from this 
gift the ALA Publishing Board founded The 
Booklist. 

The Booklist is today, after fifty years of 
publication, only one of the many services 
carried on for libraries by ‘the American Li- 
brary Association. As a publication of the 
Association it is administered by the Executive 
Board and its advisory committee, the ALA 
Editorial Committee, through the Publishing 
Department. The Executive Board, like the 
ALA Publishing Board, which founded The 
Booklist, and The Booklist staff hope to keep 
The Booklist responsive to the needs and inter- 
ests of libraries and of continued service. 


JANUARY, 1955 
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MUSIC (from page 17} 
Our other examples of the flute might range 
anywhere from Telemann to Kent Kennan. 
One of the most successful programs was on 
Beethoven. This included samples of the 
composer's various styles of composition dur- 
ing his three periods. Events of, his life 
illustrated these periods, as for example, his 
increased deafness and his subsequent writing 
the Heilligenstadt Testament ushered in the 
power, energy and defiance of the second 
period. Slides showing likenesses of mother, 
father, the young Beethoven, the birthplace in 
Bonn, Vienna circa 1800, the Heiligenstadt 
residence, the adult Beethoven, the death 
mask, ete. T 
The foregoing represents a brief glimpse of 
some of the types of programs we presented 
during this special project. An indication of 
its community value is attested by numerous 
letters, both from the hospitals served and 
from individuals. There were also editorials 
in the press. Our experience leads us to be- 
lieve that the only limits on a program of this 
type are the special knowledge of the leader 
and his own imagination., We heartily recom- 
mend our experience to the library profession. 
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Latest News about 


New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





VERTICAL FILES with papers always neatly in 
place, and celluloid index tabs at an even level for 
perfect visibility make 
filing and finding 50% 
more efficient, accord- 
ing to Globe-Wer- 
nicke. The company 
recently introduced a 
new line of Verti- 
Swing hanging folders, 
frames, and a com- 
plete line of allied 
accessories which `in- 
corporate all of the 
advantages of the hanging-file method plus new 
and exclusive features. Verti-Swing folders are 
made from flexible, high-quality stock. Rounded 
steel rods with protective-coated ends are sealed 
firmly in the top edges of the folder, and the rods 
slide easily over the steel frame. Verti-Swing 
frames can be adjusted for a snug fit in all standard 
file drawers. When Verti-Swing folders are placed 
on the frame they cannot slump, sag or become 
disordered. Globe-Wernicke also offers three desk 
work units which bring Verti-Swing filing con- 
venience right to the worker’s side: the desk side 
file, desk top file, and desk drawer file. For com- 
plete details on G/W Verti-Swing write for Catalog 
No, VS-654, Globe-Wernicke Co., Dept. 2, Cin- 
cinnati 12, O. 


Transparent PLASTIC TABS have been found to 
be particularly useful in marking catalog cards or 
other documents in the preparation of bibliogra- 
phies, according to Miss Manion, librarian of the 
National Geographic Society. She places the 
numbered tabs to indicate the sequence in which 
she wishes the typist to enter the items. These 
tabs are now being manufactured in numbered set, 
alphabetical sets, and sets in five colors. These 
tabs may be applied repeatedly without damage to 
tab or page—they hold firmly and do not obscure 
mane but can be applied without marring finger- 
nails, 
Washington, D. C., for further information. 





Pusiiciry for your library is accomplished a 
little more easily with the new and economical 
Wolber Copy-rite. For the first time, the Copy- 
rite makes available a liquid duplicator with a 
position control that 
raises or lowers copy 
from a small fraction 
of a line to a full 
seven lines—makes 
hair-line registration 
easy—incorporates a 
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Write to Perfect Marker, P. O. Box 6541,. 


visible indicator which shows the “setting” at all 
times—allows copy to be changed while the ma- 
chine is running. The new Copy-rite offers lift- 
out rollers, long runs and sharp copies, single 
or multicolor reproductions, manual or electric 
models, durable construction. Full information 
can be obtained from Wolber Duplicator & Supply 
Co., Bulletin No. 28, 1201 Cortland St., Chicago 
14. 


Record moLpeRs that offer complete protec- 
tion are available for all sizes of records in quanti- 
ties up to six. Gaylord record holders are offered 
in tough pressboard, tan or green, with a flat back 


for marking. Multi-record albums containing up 4 


to 12 ten or twelve-inch records are also available 
with masonite covers. For transportation of 
records, a canvas bag is offered. It is water re- 
pellent 8 ounce green army duck canvas with a 
zipper top. Don’t forget your labels, and write to 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., or Stockton, 
Calif., for more information. 


ORDER THIS CATALOG Now! Write to Interna- 
tional Bronze Tablet Co., Inc., 150 W. 22d St., 
New York 11 for a new brochure showing repro- 
ductions of many commemorative. and memorial 
tablets. The brochure gives many suggestions for 
use of bronze tablets with information regarding 
the craftsmanship and detail of special designs. 
The uses for tablets are many, and this brochure 
is something you can’t afford to be without. 


VERTICAL TRANSFER of books is increased in 
speed and convenience with Uni-strand vertical 
conveyors. This conveyor consists primarily of a 
vertically moving chain which bears finger type 
carriers. Certain of these carriers are mechanically 
adjusted to unload at each receiving station and 
marked accordingly. All loading is done manually 
directly into the carriers—unloading is completely 
automatic, Uni-strand conveyors are designed for 
the application and can be furnished to meet 
widely varying conditions. Write to Samuel Olson 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 2422-38 Bloomingdale Ave., Chi- 
cago 47, Ill, for literature. 


DustINc cLorus at two cents a square yard are 
available in new non-woven fabrics to replace more 
expensive cheesecloth, mill-ends and towels. The 
fabric is white, 100% lintless and extremely ab- 
sorbent, and is so strong that it may be used, rinsed 
and re-used. Write to the Leshner Corp., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio for quantity prices. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 253, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find 
that you can repair, restore and rebind leather 
and cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. 
bottle—enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile. 1950 Dodge 
chassis. Completely equipped. 5,000 miles. 
Very good condition. Terms can be arranged. 
- For particulars write to Gilmore C. Aarestad, 
Chief Librarian, Great Neck, New York. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


CHILDREN’S Librarian. Medium-sized li- 
brary, beautiful Children’s Room, city of 43,000. 
Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments $200. Ex- 
cellent working conditions, congenial staff, 38-hr. 
week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. Apply to: 
Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Library, 
Jamestown, New York. 

CATALOGER. Medium-sized library, city of 
43,000. Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments 
$200. Excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff, 38-hr. week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast 
Library, Jamestown, New York. 


Southeast 


THE MOBILE Public (Ala.) Library offers the 
position of Head of Children’s Department to a 
young person willing to accept a challenge. The 
work is principally developmental; salary $258- 
$300 depending upon experience; one month's 
vacation; annual sick leave and Social Security; 
survey completed but not yet adopted. 


BOOKMOBILE librarian for County Library 
System. Accredited library degree required. Sal- 
ary $3200 to $3600 depending upon education 
and experience. GENERAL assistant and cata- 
loger. Beginning salary $3400-$3600 depending 
upon qualifications. Apply to: Director, Mrs. 
Harry S. Rossiter, 219 Washington Lane, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in suburban li- 
brary forty minutes from N.Y.C. We require fifth 
year degree, and can pay for experience. Salary 
open. Write detailed letter stating qualifications, 
experience, present salary. B 696. 


JANUARY, 1955 


Midwest 


THE PUBLIC Library of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County announces with regret the retirement 
of Miss Julia Carter, Director, Work with Children, 
July 1, 1955 and invites applications by qualified 
persons up to March 1, 1955. 

Necessary: Graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school; some years of appropriate and suc- 
cessful administrative experience; vision; reasonable 
youth (35-55 years of age); energy; ambition. 

Desirable: Professional stature, a sympathetic, 
understanding but unsentimental interest in chil- 
dren, a sound knowledge of and the ability to 
evaluate juvenile literature; the ability to share 
this knowledge and to promote the Library’s pro- 
gram with children through personal contact, book 
talks and writing. 

Salary will a upon the experience and 
qualifications of the candidate. 

This is a line appointment. Address applications 
to: Miss Mildred W. Sandoe, Personnel Director, 
Cincinnati Public Library, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


CHILDREN’S Librarian Vacancy open to quali- 
fied applicants who have a BLS degree. Maximum 
age 35. Extensive experience in children’s work 
not essential. $359 to $438 per month. Bulletin 
and application mailed upon request, Department 
of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 

BRANCH Library Assistant: Library degree re- 
quired. General adult circulation including work 
with young people. Beginning salary range $3540 
to $4020. Annual increments of $120 up to maxi- 
mum of $4500 in non-supervisory positions. Ap- 
ply—Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: Library degree re- 
quired. Successful experience in children’s work 
desirable. Beginning salary range $3540 to $4200 
based on experience. Annual increments of $120. 
Maximum $4860. Apply—Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

REFERENCE Assistant for Sociology Division: 
Library degree required. Beginning salary $3540 
to $4020 based on experience. Annual increments 
of $120 up to maximum of $4500 in non-super- 
visory position. _ Apply—Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

TECHNICAL services head, medium sized pub- 
lic library in beautiful Wisconsin city. Good op- 
portunity to apply experience and ideas. Starting 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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salary $3750, 4 weeks vacation. Write James Mar- 
vin, librarian, Eau Claire Public Library, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

REMODELED central building and expanding 
branch service require larger professional staff: 
Branch librarian, salary $3300 to $4980; assistant 
with science background for Science and Industry 
Division; general assistant to work in various pub- 
lic departments of central library and substitute 
in branches; children’s librarian for branch. Salary 
scale $3300 to $4740. Probably higher in 1955. 
Most liberal vacation and other allowances. Out- 
standing in-service training program. Apply to 
James C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

UNUSUAL Opportunity. For young woman 
under 40 to engage in reference work for the 
World Book Encyclopedia Reference Library. Li- 
brary science degree required; experience in refer- 
ence work or cataloging. Among important quali- 
fications are initiative, resourcefulness, ability to 
organize, talent for working with people, willing- 
ness to assume responsibility, interest in ad- 
ministrative work. Professionally-trained con- 
genial staff. Five-day week; business hours. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right person. State salary 
requirements. Write: Marguerite Giezentanner, 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Southwest 


WANTED: Head librarian, BLS degree, paid 
vacation, sick leave. Salary $3400-$3600. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Hobbs Public Library, 
Hobbs, New Mexico, 

CATALOGER with Library Science degree and 
at least two years cataloging experience. Book 
budget $12,000. Congenial staff. New building 
under construction. Attractive insurance and re- 
tirement plans, other Civil Service advantages. 
Salary depending on qualifications. Write: City 
librarian, Amarillo Public Library, Amarillo, Texas. 


Far West 


NEEDED-—wide awake, ambitious librarians 
for expanding library. Our alert staff welcomes 
colleagues with ideas who can use $296-$360 
salary, promotional opportunities, paid vacations, 
sick leave, benefits, voluntary health plan. No 
examination if you apply now at San Diego City 
Civil Service, Room 453, Civic Center, San Diego 
1, California. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed to work in 
expanding branch system and new bookmobile in 
San Diego, smogfree Harbor of the Sun. If you 
are qualified, can use salary of $311-$360, and 
don’t want to take an examination, apply at San 
Diego City Civil Service, Room 453, Civic Center, 
San Diego 1, California. 

WOMAN librarian for work part time in branch 
and part time on city bookmobile. Driver and 
assistant furnished on bookmobile. Salary $3456- 
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$4140. Goes to $3600 at end of first six months. 
Vacations, sick leave, retirement plan. 40-hour 
5-day work week. Apply librarian, Sacramento 
City Library, Sdcramento 14, California. 

PROGRESSIVE public library establishing civil 
service lists for 1955 positions of junior, senior and 
branch librarian. Unassembled examinations, 37.5 
hour work week, vacation, sick leave, retirement. 
For applications apply director of library service, 
Public Library, Stockton, California. 


Northwest 


“MOST Beautiful Corner of America,” Everett, 
Wash. Public Library. Circulation Department 
head, supervisory, some reference publicity, pub- 
lic relations, American Heritage included. Radio 
if desired. Salary $310 per month. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, State Retirement System, Medical 
Insurance. Write Phil Blodgett, head librarian, 
Everett, Wash. Send photo, etc. Position avail- 
able January 1, 1955, or sooner. 

BEAUTIFUL children’s department doing big 
job needs enthusiastic librarian to take charge. 
Two assistants. Salary $3600-$3960. 40-hour, 
5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement, sick 
leave. A model library in a model town. Write 
librarian, Public Library, Longview, Washington. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian to serve city schools. 
Should like children, know children’s books and 
be able to drive. Salary—$3600, month’s vacation. 
Public Library, Billings, Montana. 

MAN with good background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting and 
personnel management needed as assistant or as- 
sociate librarian in university library, northern 
Rocky Mountain area. Salary will be based on 
experience, library training and demonstrated 
ability. One month vacation, excellent living 
conditions. B 656 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian, Pierce County Pub- 
lic Library, Tacoma, Washington. Professional 
degree required. Beginning salary $3300-$3780. 
40 hour, five day week, retirement, sick leave, one 
month vacation. Apply to: Librarian, Pierce 
County Public Library, 402 So. llth St., Tacoma 
2, Washington. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 34, MED, MSLA, ten years library-teach- 
ing experience, desires teaching library science 
position on college, university level. B 692 

CONSULTANT, Male, for school and public li- 
braries of state Library desires summer teaching 
position. BS, MA in LS. Nine years varied ex- 
perience, in teaching and library work. B 693 

WOMAN, B.S. in L.S., M.S.L.S., desires teach- 
ing position summer of 1955. Experienced. Avail- 
able after June 17. B 694 

YOUNG man, head small coll. lib., M.A. (Eng- 


lish), M.S.L.S., coll. teach. exper. seeks advance- fi t 


ment as coll. libn. or lib. sci. instr. March 1, later. 
B 695 
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WE CAN’T SUPPLY 
YOU WITH BOOKS! 


WE CAN'T SUPPLY YOU WITH READERS ... 
WE CAN'T SUPPLY YOU WITH LIBRARIANS .. . 


ut , « “because of our recent expansion, 
we can supply the following: 
LIBRARY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT — 


Unit-Type Wood Bookshelving, Card Catalog Cases, Tables and 
Chairs, Charging Desks, Book Trucks and Display Racks, Stools, and 
other items. 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL PROTECTION — 


Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers and Book Covers; Plastic Spray 
for Book Spines and entire Books; Plasti-Kleer Covers and Binders for 
Magazines, Pamphlets, Pictures, Maps, Papers. 


CHARGING MATERIALS — 


Dickman Charging System; Book Cards, Pockets, Date Slips, 
Identification Cards, and others. 


PLANNING SERVICE — 


Whether you are planning a complete new library, or simply 
require space for additional bookshelving units, why not give us an 
opportunity to help you? We have specialists with years of experience 
and the best research material available for your use. Special Designs 
for any library equipment — Special Finishes — Special treatments of 
certain areas — all available on request. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION. 
A DIVISION OF 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES/ 
65 E ALPINE. STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY e 1888 SO SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 


*Our new catalog will be ready in the near future. 


PLASTI-KLEER 
Reg. Trademark 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 





M. D. Anderson Memorial Library, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Director: Howard F. McCaw 
Architect: Staub & Rather 
General Contractor: 
Southwestern Construction Co. 





The University of Houston’s M. D. 
Anderson Memorial Library is another 
modern American Library which has 
selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment to establish high functional and 
artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the use 
and specifications for multi-tier or free- 
standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel units, 
book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL moveable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-2. 


\V firginia [Vi letal | © mie. ni 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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Informing a Nation... 


The Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


THE 1955 EDITION OF THE AMERICANA, in addition to 
extensive revisions, offers a fascinating new series: 
THE STORIES OF THE CENTURIES. Written by noted 
historians, these brilliant essays tell with dramatic 
impact the advances, retreats, the gifts and the scars 
left on the world by each century from the first 
to the twentieth. There are enlightening articles 
on BANKING and FINANCE and an outstanding 
new LIBRARY SERIES. Discover for yourself 
why THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


is a best-selling reference work. 





30 VOLUMES 
58,443 ARTICLES 
698 -PAGE INDEX 
24,000 PAGES 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
2 West 45 Street » New York 36, N. Y. 
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MITTENS ret 


cov Die cee 


*Trodemork 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN‘S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (%4°'-9’), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 









IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES ... 


KALLIIT VV wwe DISPLAY 
ANG eee | MASTER 
\ 1 
Y i "71" 
Dst (all Pinbak*) 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
34“ to 2'’-thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and’ easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 


Want Free ae 
Your own initials s 





Write Mitten's Library Service Dept. A-25 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
6 WEST 4éth STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


! 
l 
l 
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Letters from 


FREE FOR ALL 


Our Readers 





Thanks i 


Numerous friends and strangers have informed 
me that, during the past spring and summer, We 
Fell In Love With Quebec, written by my husband, 
Sidney W. Dean, with my collaboration, and pub- 
lished in 1950, has been displayed in many public 
libraries under the “Have You Read This Book?” 
sign. 

I would like to express my deep appreciation of 
such action. Because my husband is no longer 
living, it is particularly gratifying to know his work 
still lives in his fine book, a companion piece to 
which is, All the Way by Water. 

Mrs. Sipney W. DEAN 
New York, N.Y. 


Librarian as Administrator 


The appointment as director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity libraries of a non-librarian should give us all 
food for thought.... A principal reason, it seems 
to me, is the emphasis leading librarians themselves 
have been giving to administrative qualities .. . 
Why does the administrator have to be a librarian 
at all? If his functions are to manage people, 
develop budgets, “sell” library services to a clien- 
tele, the only reason for expecting him or her to be 
a librarian in the.formal sense of the word is to 
make easier relations with the library staff and 
other librarians. And if our administrator works 
in a community of scholars, his own pedigree surely 
need not include a library tag if it has others as 
good or better in the academic scale. 

It is worth reflecting on the fact that, as a rule, 
the administrator of a university unit (presidents 
excepted) has already won his spurs as a scholar. 
Paul H. Buck, the new librarian of Harvard, was 
formerly Provost there, but before that he had a 
distinguished career as an historian. 

In other words, bluntly, what essential could any 
librarian bring to the post that cannot be brought 
by this scholar-administrator who is not a librarian 
and apparently never was? When that question is 
answered, we shall perhaps have a clearer notion of 
what differentiates. librarianship (administrative 
level) from administration, scholarly-miscellaneous. 
Would the ALA officers and Executive Board care 
to try? 

SIDNEY L. JACKSON 
Catalog Department 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library 





Plan to attend the Philadelphia Conference: 
"Libraries in the Life of the Nation" 
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DEMCO CREATES LIBRARY CHARACTERS 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING SERIES 


we 
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Seated from left to right: Prudence Price, Kitty Kindhart, Shurley Sharp, Mary Makerite, 


Constance Moshin, Bee Wright. 


Demco Library Supplies has created this imaginary staff of “The Carnegie Library of 
Bookville” to effectively dramatize the problems found in libraries the country over. These 
characters play a vital role in the Demco monthly series of informative messages on how 
to use Demco Library Supplies the most helpful way. 


EXCERPTS FROM DEMCO MAILINGS: 


SHURLEY SHARP, the Chief Librarian at Bookville, 
worked her way up through the ranks. Shurley has 
worked in every department and is familiar with all 
phases of library work. She is an extremely capable 
executive in that she designates authority to her 
hand-picked staff and allows them to manage their 
own departments as they see fit. Whenever problems 
arise, however, she is always there to give her staff 
the benefit of her years of experience. 

KITTY KINDHART, the Children’s Librarian, is an at- 
tractive young girl in her twenties. Kitty fits 
naturally into this position because she is blessed 
with a love and understanding of children. Kitty 
captivates the youngsters with her ability to cater 
to their imaginative minds. As the population of 
Bookville continues to increase, the Children’s room 
has become more popular. Consequently, Kitty is 
becoming more indispensable with every new day. 
BEATRICE WRIGHT, commonly called “Bee” by her 
cohorts at the Carnegie Library in Bookville, is the 
cataloger. Bee Wright, who is a speedy and volumi- 
nous reader, is analytical, precise and accurate. Yes, 
every word, period and comma must be typed 
exactly in its proper place on the catalog card. She 
is as meticulous in her dress as in her work. 
PRUDENCE PRICE, does all the buying at this library. 
She is good at this work because she has the knack 
of buying quality materials at the lowest prices 
available. Prudence sees and questions every library 


supply salesman who comes to the library, Her 
purpose in this is to keep up with all the latest 
developments. She is the epitome of tact in her 
constant search for the rainbow of perfection. 
CONSTANCE MOSHIN has charge of circulation at 
the Carnegie Library in Bookville. Connie is an 
extrovert who exudes personality; but she is also 
keen, perceptive and an excellent judge of human 
nature. She is known to everybody in the town as 
“Connie”. So don’t go there and ask for Constance 
Moshin. Yes—you will find that name in the court- 
house under the birth records. Her sense of humor 
allows her to meet every situation with a smile. She 
refuses to get ruffled. And what a neat, orderly and 
efficient person. 

MARY MAKERITE was practically born in the Car- 
negie Library at Bookville. That is, figuratively 
speaking as she had a part-time job there when still 
wearing pig-tails. She has a decided knack with 
her hands. Mary does not have a degree from a 
library school. Possibly because she never had time 
to get one, or for the very simple reason that she 
is interested only in book-mending. She takes a great 
deal of pride in keeping every pamphlet, every 


manuscript in apple pie condition. 


If you wish to hear from the Bookville Library Staff, 
just get in touch with Demco Library Supplies in 
Madison, Wis. 
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Here are but a few examples of a feature known as an “It Happened 
When” page. The administration of every President has been graph- 
ically summarized in this manner. 

What an ideal way to give the reader a quick, visual impression of 
the major events during a President’s administration! 

To mirror a period of life by this unusual method is just one more 
exciting way information is conveyed to the reader in every volume of 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


= This is one of a series of advertisements to focus attention on the many exclusive features of 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and to explain why owners of this remarkable : a 
new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much more readable and exciting to use. S ea 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDI 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 
20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10.000,000 words 

10.000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors [including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

40 beautiful, informative end papers 
199-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 

®@ Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Ediforial Board se Se 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE Se 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 3 
Available to schools ond libraries only, 
ot a substontiol discount. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION A PUBLISHING AFFILIATE OF SEARS, ROEBUCK AND co. 
N. H. GILBERT, DIRECTOR SPENCER PRESS, INC. 179 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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COVER ARTICLES 
With the issue emphasis on How Effective Are Our School Libraries? Mrs. ALICE 
school libraries, this shot of child BROOKS MCGUIRE ., iie 26 s ucts da dna EON iodo UT 53 


and globe bids for special recog- 
nition. He and his generation 
will soon be wanting to make the 
world itself as bright and fair 
as this miniature counterpart. 


Globe by Replogle. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
“Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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EDITORIAL 





A recent issue of the Teacher's Letter lists a selection of the 
It is both interesting 
and instructive to note how many of the items on the list bear 
upon the library world. We excerpt in our own order from a re- 
printing in the Edpress News Letter, publication of the Educa- 


Ten Major Educational Events of 1954. 


tional Press Association: 


Supreme Court Decision on segregation in the public schools 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


and reaction of the public schools in borderline communities 


and in the South. In their effect upon the life 
of the nation, these history-making actions must 
inevitably affect libraries as well as all other 
agencies of education. 

Municipalities and school authorities bor- 
rowed a record sum of money—about 2 billion 
—to build schools. At a time when this nation 
faces a grave crisis in education, this is a heart- 
ening statement. It is at least an earnest of 
more schools and, in keeping with recent trends, 
more and more adequate school libraries. 

Congress authorizes State governors to call 
conferences to examine pressing problems in 
education and gives President authority to con- 
vene a White House Conference on education 
in 1955. The law provides that the White 
House Conference be held prior to November 
30, 1955, and that it shall be “broadly repre- 
sentative of educators and other interested citi- 
zens from all parts of the nation.” At the Min- 
neapolis Conference, ALA Council adopted a 
resolution and appointed a Special Committee 
on the White House Conference on Education. 

Comic magazine publishers set up self-cen- 
sorship and code of ethics—and designate indus- 
try-wide code enforcement machinery. At- 
tempts to improve the quality of the comic 
book empire are legion. Librarians may differ 
in their estimates of the kinds and degrees of 


influence that comics exert upon immature ' 


minds, but they would universally subscribe to 
the proposition that there are better and more 
worthwhile influences available for the molding 
of our nation’s youth. 

Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare publishes opinions of child experts, law en- 
forcement officers and school executives on 
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ways to combat juvenile delinquency. During 
1954 the incidence of juvenile delinquency in- 
creased to serious proportions. The ways in 
which books and libraries might help to curb 
this trend should be constantly probed by li- 
brarians. Proposals for independent or coop- 
erative action—and action—are badly needed. 
America’s teacher-education institutions 
(with the help of major professional groups) set 
up a Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation to raise the standards of professional 
training. This action, directed at the heart of 
professional education, is further insurance that 
in the schools of our country, teachers and li- 
brarians shall be of the highest caliber. 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
carries on intensive studies of the extent to 
which the Federal Government shall help sup- 
port education and welfare services. In 1954, 
ALA’s Special Committee on Federal-State Re- 
lations assembled, published and presented to 
the Commission facts and arguments relating 
to Federal-State relationships as far as the de- 
velopment of libraries is concerned. To date 
no complete report nor recommendations by 
the Commission have been made public. 
Congress amends internal revenue code pro- 
viding for tax exemption of retired public em- 
ployees up to $1200 of their annual income. 
Not only retired public employees, but also all 
retired persons, including librarians, benefit by 
this legislation if they meet the minimum re- 
quirements. 
The tenth item on the list concerns the re- 
port of the Educational Policies Commission on 
School Athletics. 
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\—- MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. IN NEW YORK CITY% pane 
HAVE A NEW HOME jig 


4-4 Chae? 
ae 
The unprecedented demand for PICTURE COVERS* : 
has forced us to increase our manufacturing capacity F 
beyond our fondest hopes. Here in this new plant, almost 
unlimited quantities can be produced, and stocking fa- 
cilities make it possible for us to provide immediate 
delivery of all new and popular juvenile titles. Pre- 
binders using PICTURE COVERS* may obtain new 
titles on publication dates. 


Remember, there is only one genuine type of cover known 
as PICTURE COVERS* — made in New York City 
and processed with durable plastic inks on highest qual- 
ity buckram. It is flattering that other covers are being 
referred to as PICTURE COVERS, but it is also con- 
fusing to the librarian. Insist that your binder use gen- 


uine PICTURE COVERS*. Send for samples to be sure, 


~ Credits 

. Grosset & Dunlap 
Coward McCann 

. Winston 

. Lippincott 
Putnam 

Viking 

. Westminster 

. Houghton Mifflin 
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(Picture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 
> YY MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. IN NEW YORK CITY" 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 





The Library Services Bill, S.205, was introduced in the Senate on Monday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1955, by Senator Hill of Alabame for himself and Senators Aiken of 
Vermont, Douglas of Illinois, Jackson of Washington, Mansfield of Montana, 
Carlson of Kansas, Ives of New York, Langer of North Dakota, Chavez of New Mexico, 
Neely of West Virginia, Lehman of New York, Kastland of Mississippi, Kefauver of 
Tennessee, and Johnston of South Carolina. Senator Hill made an excellent state- 
ment at the introduction of the bill on the importance of this measure which 
will develop and extend public library service in the rural areas of the coun- 
try now without such service or with inadequate service. This statement and an 
analysis of the measure appears in the Congressional Record, January 10, 1955, 

pp 132-133. On Monday, January 3, Senator Hill, who is Chairman of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, disclosed a seven point legislative program 
dealing with "the most pressing and important problems affecting the health and 
education of the American people." Included as one point of this program, the 
release quoted the Senator as saying of the Library Services Bill: 


"n... I believe the time has come for us to fill one other important gap 
in our educational process. No one can hope to understand the complex- 
ities of the modern world, of modern government, or of modern life with- 
out free and ready access to books, periodicals, and other sources of 
information. I intend to reintroduce my bill to promote the extension 
and improvement of public library services, particularly in rural areas, 
and I am confident that it will be well received by the 84th Congress." 


At the time this Memo is being written, we have eighteen sponsors in the House 
who have agreed to introduce the bill. 


Libraries will be discussed on the University of Chicago Round Table, Sunday, 
February 6, 12:30 to 1:00 PM (CST) over NBC Radio, coast to coast, independent 


and affiliated stations. The participants will be ALA President L. Quincy 
Mumford, Lester E. Asheim, Dean of the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, and Robert J. Blakely, Central Regional Manager of the Fund for Adult 
Education. 


State Library Associations and other library groups will be interested in the 
willingness of the National Committee for an Adequate Overseas U. S. Information 
Program to provide, when possible, speakers to discuss the aims and activities 
of the Committee. For further information, address Mr. Edward L. Bernays, 
Chairman, at 26 East 64th Street, New York 21, New York. 


A Grant of $6000 has been received by ALA from the Fund for the Republic for 
the support of the work of the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom. This will 
enable the Committee, among other things, to continue its Newsletter for the 
next year. 


Your special attention is called to President Elect Richards! request in this 
issue for membership assistance in appointments to ALA boards and committees. 
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He will greatly appreciate your suggestions. This issue again emphasizes school 
libraries, as has been the case in the last two February issues. I think you 
will also like to see the listing of ALA Awards and Citations for 1955 by Chair- 
man Scudder of the ALA Board on Awards; the List of Notable Books for 1954; and 
"Libraries and Museums of Philadelphia" by Charles McMenamin, the first of a 
series of articles dealing with the Philadelphia Annual Conference of 1955. 


The ALA Executive Board will study and consider a variety of matters during its 
meetings at Midwinter. Among these will be: A progress report from representa- 
tives of Cresap, McCormick, and Paget on the Management Survey of ALA; the 
proposed Group Insurance Plan for the American Library Association (accident 
and sickness, accidental death and dismemberment insurance) will again be con- 
sidered with special reference to the legal implications; as other ALA groups, 
the Board will examine and discuss the recommendations which the ALA Committee 
on Divisional Relations will present to Council; further plans: for Annual 
Conferences following the Kansas City Conference of 1957 will be considered; and 
the Board will also hear reports on current ALA projects. 


The Midwinter Council meetings will have a special feature this year. The second 
Council session on Thursday, February 3, at 10:00 AM, will hear reports from 

the President of ALA and the Presidents of all seven divisions of ALA. This kind 
of Presidential Reporting before the Council was suggested by Miss Ludington in 
her final report to Council as President of ALA. Persons attending this session 
of Council will have an excellent opportunity to hear a review of the Associa- 
tion's affairs. | 


Libraries in the Life of the Nation has been chosen by President Mumford and the 
ALA Program Committee as the theme of the Philadelphia Conference. 


The ALA Nominating Committee for 1955-56 will be announced to Council at Midwinter 
The Committee urges all members to send suggestions to the chairman or any of the 
members for the elective officers. Your help is needed and will be greatly 
appreciated. 


A tuition scholarship for the 1955 summer leadership training program of The 
National Training Laboratories at Bethel, Maine, has been accepted by the Office 
for Adult Education to be awarded a member of the ALA. The scholarship, valued 
at $200, may be applied either to the first session, June 19 to July 8, or to 


the second session, July 17 to August 5. Further details can be had from Mrs. 
Stevenson. 


David H. Clift 
January 17, 1955 Executive Secretary 
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How to ease the squeeze 
on your stack space 


If you’re short on space, The New York Times on Microfilm will solve your 
problem efficiently and inexpensively. 


A whole year’s file takes up less room than an ordinary typewriter. You 
salvage a lot of valuable space for other uses. 


And the service is fast. Every ten days a new reel brings you ten issues 
of the complete newspaper. You get the entire contents of the Late City 
Edition—all the news that’s organized and summarized in the famous 
New York Times Index. 


A subscription costs only $160 a year ($164 outside the U.S.) and you get 
a handsome return on your investment. For in addition to reclaiming all 
that space, you’re doing away.with all the expense of binding, repairing 
and replacing newsprint copies. Microfilm lasts indefinitely. 


You can’t lose, so let’s get your subscription started. And if you need help 
in choosing a film reader, ask us for information on the various makes 


Che New Hork Cimes 


ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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SYLVAN PARK SCHOOL, NASHVILLE, TENN, 


How EFFECTIVE Are Our SCHOOL LIBRARIES? 


Mrs. ALICE Brooks MCGUIRE 


The school library is a service center partici- 
pating in the education of youth. To a large 
extent its pattern of service involves cooperative 
effort with other groups and agencies similarly 
concerned with young people. Although li- 
brarians believe in thói importance of the school 
library, this belief should never become a pas- 
sive acceptance. We should be constantly 
studying and evaluating the library’s effective- 
ness in terms of its responsibilities as part of 
a total and forward-looking program of educa- 
tion. Its strengths and weaknesses need the 
appraisal of other groups which can supply a 
perspective on the adequac of its services 
when we, very much in the middle of things, 
are fr equently unable to do so. 

We are well aware of the prime importance 
of the understanding administrator and his 
support in making library service effective in 
the schools. TA superintendents have been 
vocal in their evaluation and their esteem of 
the library in the school program. Professional 
literature records many provocative articles, 


librarian, Casis Elementary 
School, Austin, Texas is im- 
mediate past president of 
AASL. In addition to pre- 
paring this introductory state- 
ment, Mrs. McGuire served 
as editor for all the material 
relating to school libraries in 
this issue. She last appeared 
in these pages in the October 
issue, 1953. 
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statements and discussions by cdministrators 
from many sections of the courtry. Several 
such articles have appeared at different times 
in this periodical. But there are other members 
on a school staff or in a commurity vitally in- 
terested in the total school program. It is 
equally important to have their support of the 
school library. It is necessary to know their 
opinion in this regard. 

With these needs in mind, wa have asked 
representatives of four groups ccncerned with 
young people, to take stock of the school li- 
brary, discussing how effectively it participates 
in their programs. Out of several possible 
groups, our choice has been pareats, classroom 
teachers, counselors, and, in addition, a Deputy 
Superintendent. We have asked them to give 
their concept of the school lib-ary’s role as 
they see it in their day-by-day association with 
youth. Naturally we are interested in learning 
what they consider the salient functions of the 
school library as a contributing agent in ful- 
filling their own responsibilities. Even more im- 
portant, we need to know whethe= we are meet- 
ing their expectations, with perhaps some ad- 
vice on how better service might be provided, 
either by our own developmental powers 
or from outside efforts. In other words, 
how can we improve present-day school li- 
brariesP Many media of communication be- 
sides books and libraries are having an impact 
on today’s youth. Like the automobile they are 
here to stay! What type of relat-onship should 
the library maintain with these mass media of 
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communication? And finally, do these people 
see any unique functions in which the school 
library ought to assume leadership responsi- 
bility for developing our youth into a com- 
petent citizenry of tomorrow? 

We have urged that each one participating in 
this symposium should have a free rein in in- 


terpreting the school library's contribution to 
the development of youth. Some will empha- 
size one phase and others will dwell on an- 
other. From a synthesis of the replies should 
emerge ‘a code of principles with which to 
clarify our position, chart our direction, sharpen 
our thinking, and increase our understanding. 


The School Library and the Parent 


Mrs. ELISE BALCH 


When you ask a parent in Boise 
SCHOOL about the effect of school libraries 
on their children, they are apt to 
LIBRARIES give you a puzzled expression and 

some will reply “What libraries?” 
It is an unfortunate situation in our town that 
many of us as parents have been late in awak- 
ening to the importance of libraries just as we 
have too inadequate preparation in the so- 
called three R’s or fundaméntals of education. 

Last spring we had a drastic change of 
school administrators and the new officials and 
the school board are actively attacking the 
problem of weak spots in our elementary edu- 
cation. As in politics, we can and will get a 
change only when the people awake to the 
need, and it is high time that we give consid- 
eration to the necessity and importance of 
school libraries. 

Our Public Library has been trying for 
years to show the way and in many schools it 
has represented almost the only experience with 
library books that the students have had. 
Twelve hundred new books are allotted each 
year by our Public Library for a long-term 
deposit in the elementary schools. But when 
you consider that these books are for more than 
4000 students, the amount is obviously inade- 
quate. It is even smaller when you learn that 
the only other money spent for some elementary 
school libraries has come from P.T.A. funds 
which have been raised because parents were 
aware of the desperate need. 

On the junior and senior high levels a one- 
hour library orientation course is given during 
the freshman year and it is one of the few 
school events that students come home and 
talk about. The display of interesting books, 
selected especially for high-school age interest, 
gives some students their first real appreciation 
of what the world of reading can be like. As 
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a parent and taxpayer, I believe that fascinating 
world should be available to students all the 
school year and not just for a tantalizing few 
hours. 

This is not to imply that the Public Library 
does not always welcome the younger readers. 
It is doing everything it can to stimluate and 
sustain student interest in good and wholesome 
books. It even sends its librarians into the 
schools to talk directly to children in the ele- 
mentary classrooms. But for many reasons, 
one of which is transportation, one central li- 
brary in a community of 65,000 people cannot 
be reached by all. We must bring the library 
to the student and when we realize that read- 
ing is such a vital part of our children’s pleasure 
as well as their education, we will demand that 
funds be allotted from tax money to pay the 
necessary costs. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of 
the problem of reading in the schools. How 
can our students be expected to read with 
fluency and gusto when there are so few books 
to read? Last year in Boise we opened the 
doors of two new junior high school buildings. 
Each cost approximately half a million dollars 
to build. Along with a gymnasium, a sound- 
proofed music room, a special stage for speech 
classes, we obtained a special library plant. 
It was equipped with nice tables, fluorescent 
lights, comfortable chairs. It even had a spare 


of Tallahassee, Fla., worked 
as a reporter for the New 
York World-Telegram and in 
1937 married Glenn Balch, 
the author. Since her mar- 
riage she has lived in Boise, 
Idaho, and has three chil- 
dren. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 253, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find 
that you can repair, restore and rebind leather 
and cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. 
bottle—enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile. 1950 Dodge 
chassis. Completely equipped. 5,000 miles. 
Very good condition. Terms can be arranged. 
For particulars write to Gilmore C. Aarestad, 
Chief Librarian, Great Neck, New York. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


CHILDREN’S Librarian. Medium-sized li- 
brary, beautiful Children’s Room, city of 43,000. 
Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments $200. Ex- 
cellent working conditions, congenial staff, 38-hr. 
week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. Apply to: 
Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Library, 
Jamestown, New York. 

CATALOGER. Medium-sized library, city of 
43,000. Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments 
$200. Excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff, 38-hr. week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast 
tear, Jamestown, New York. 


Southeast 


THE MOBILE Public (Ala.) Library offers the 
position of Head of Children’s Department to a 
young person willing to accept a challenge. The 
work is principally developmental; salary $258- 
$300 depending upon experience; one month’s 
vacation; annual sick leave and Social Security; 
survey completed but not yet adopted. 


BOOKMOBILE librarian for County Library 
System. Accredited library degree required. Sal- 
ary $3200 to $3600 depending upon education 
and experience. GENERAL assistant and cata- 
loger. Beginning salary $3400-$3600 depending 
upon qualifications. Apply to: Director, Mrs. 
Harry S. Rossiter, 219 Washington Lane, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in suburban li- 
brary forty minutes from N.Y.C. We require fifth 
year degree, and can pay for experience. Salary 
open. Write detailed letter stating qualifications, 
experience, present salary. B 696. 
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Midwest 


THE PUBLIC Library of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County announces with regret the retirement 
of Miss Julia Carter, Director, Work with Children, 
July 1, 1955 and invites applications Sy qualified 
persons up to March 1, 1955. 

Necessary: Graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school; some years of appropriate and suc- 
cessful administrative experience; visior; reasonable 
youth (35-55 years of age); energy; ambition. 

Desirable: Professional stature, a sympathetic, 
understanding but unsentimental interest in chil- 
dren, a sound knowledge of and the ability to 
evaluate juvenile literature; the abilty to share 
this knowledge and to promote the L-brary’s pro- 
gram with children through personal contact, book 
talks and writing. 

Salary will depend upon the experience and 
qualifications of the andake 

This is a line appointment. Address applications 
to: Miss Mildred W. Sandoe, Personnel Director, 
Cincinnati Public Library, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





CHILDREN’S Librarian Vacancy open to quali- 
fied applicants who have a BLS degree. Maximum 
age 35. Extensive experience in children’s work 
not essential. $359 to $438 per month. Bulletin 
and application mailed upon request. Department 
of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 

BRANCH Library Assistant: Library degree re-. 
quired. General adult circulation including work 
with young people. Beginning salary range $3540 
to $4020. Annual increments of $12) up to maxi- 
mum of $4500 in non-supervisory positions. Ap- 
ply—Personnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: Library degree re- 
quired. Successful experience in children’s work 
desirable. Beginning salary range $5540 to $4200 
based on experience. Annual increments of $120. 
Maximum $4860. Apply—Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

REFERENCE Assistant for Sociology Division: 
Library degree required. Beginning salary $3540 
to $4020 based on experience. Annual increments 
of $120 up to maximum of $4500 in non-super- 
visory position. | Apply—Personnel Supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

TECHNICAL services head, medium sized pub- 
lic library in beautiful Wisconsin city. Good op- 
portunity to apply experience and ideas. Starting 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for biling, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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salary $3750, 4 weeks vacation. Write James Mar- 
vin, librarian, Eau Claire Public Library, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

REMODELED central building and expanding 
branch service require larger professional staff: 
Branch librarian, salary $3300 to $4980; assistant 
with science background for Science and Industry 
Division. general assistant to work in various pub- 
lic departments of central library and substitute 
in branches; children’s librarian for branch. Salary 
scale $3300 to $4740. Probably higher in 1955. 
Most liberal vacation and other allowances. Out- 
standing in-service training program. Apply to 
James C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

UNUSUAL Opportunity. For young woman 
under 40 to engage in reference work for the 
World Book Encyclopedia Reference Library. Li- 
brary science degree required; experience in refer- 
ence work or cataloging. Among important quali- 
fications are initiative, resourcefulness, ability to 
organize, talent for working with people, willing- 
ness to assume responsibility, interest in ad- 
ministrative work.  Professionally-trained con- 
genial staff. Five-day week; business hours. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right person. State salary 
requirements, Write: Marguerite Giezentanner, 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, Illinois. 


- Southwest 


WANTED: Head librarian, BLS degree, paid 
vacation, sick leave. Salary $3400-$3600. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Hobbs Public Library, 
Hobbs, New Mexico. 

CATALOGER with Library Science degree and 
at least two years cataloging experience. Book 
budget $12,000. Congenial staff. New building 
under construction. Attractive insurance and re- 
tirement plans, other Civil Service advantages. 
Salary depending on qualifications. Write: City 
librarian, Amarillo Public Library, Amarillo, Texas. 


Far West 


NEEDED-—wide awake, ambitious librarians 
for expanding library. Our alert staff welcomes 
colleagues with ideas who can use $296-$360 
salary, promotional opportunities, paid vacations, 
sick leave, benefits, voluntary health plan. No 
examination if you apply now at San Diego City 
Civil Service, Room 453, Civic Center, San Diego 
1, California. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed to work in 
expanding branch system and new bookmobile in 
San Diego, smogfree Harbor of the Sun. If you 
are qualified, can use salary of $311-$360, and 
don’t want to take an examination, apply at San 
Diego City Civil Service, Room 453, Civic Center, 
San Diego 1, California. 

WOMAN librarian for work part time in branch 
and part time on city bookmobile. Driver and 
assistant furnished on bookmobile. Salary $3456- 
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$4140. Goes to $3600 at end of first six months. 
Vacations, sick leave, retirement plan. 40-hour 
5-day work week. Apply librarian, Sacramento 
City Library, Sacramento 14, California. 

PROGRESSIVE public library establishing civil 
service lists for 1955 positions of junior, senior and 
branch librarian. Unassembled examinations, 37.5 
hour work week, vacation, sick leave, retirement. 
For applications apply director of library service, 
Public Library, Stockton, California. 


Northwest 


“MOST Beautiful Corner of America,” Everett, 
Wash. Public Library. Circulation Department 
head, supervisory, some reference publicity, pub- 
lic relations, American Heritage included. Radio 
if desired. Salary $310 per month. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, State Retirement System, Medical 
Insurance. Write Phil Blodgett, head librarian, 
Everett, Wash. Send photo, etc. Position avail- 
able January 1, 1955, or sooner. 

BEAUTIFUL children’s department doing big 
job needs enthusiastic librarian to take charge. 
Two assistants. Salary $3600-$3960. 40-hour, 
5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement, sick 
leave. A model library in a model town. Write 
librarian, Public Library, Longview, Washington. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian to serve city schools. 
Should like children, know children’s books and 
be able to drive. Salary—$3600, month’s vacation. 
Public Library, Billings, Montana. 

MAN with good background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting and 
personnel management needed as assistant or as- 
sociate librarian in university library, northern 
Rocky Mountain area. Salary will be based on 
experience, library training and demonstrated 
ability. One month vacation, excellent living 
conditions. B 656 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian, Pierce County Pub- 
lic Library, Tacoma, Washington. Professional 
degree required. Beginning salary $3300-$3780. 
40 hour, five day week, retirement, sick leave, one 
month vacation. Apply to: Librarian, Pierce 
County Public Library, 402 So, llth St., Tacoma 
2, Washington. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 34, MED, MSLA, ten years library-teach- 
ing experience, desires teaching library science 

sition on college, university level. B 692 

CONSULTANT, Male, for school and public li- 
braries of state Library desires summer teaching 
position. BS, MA in LS. Nine years varied ex- 
perience, in teaching and library work. B 693 

WOMAN, B.S. in L.S., M.S.L.S., desires teach- 
ing position summer of 1955. Experienced. Avail- 
able after June 17. B 694 

YOUNG man, head small coll. lib., M.A. (Eng- 
lish), M.S.L.S., coll. teach. exper. seeks advance- 
ment as coll. libn. or lib. sci. instr. March 1, later. 
B 695 
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room adjoining in which it could expand. It 
also was equipped with rows and rows of 
empty shelves. In the second year of this li- 
brary’s existence it still has rows and rows of 
empty shelves, for the total of 1820 books does 
not go very far with 800 students. The North- 
west Accrediting Association recommends a 
minimum of 4000 books. A feature article in 
the local newspaper resulted in several offers 
of books that the owners no longer wished to 
store. But that certainly is not the answer to 
getting students interested in books. Many of 
the books that are on the shelves are of little 
value in creating young reader interest and 
some of the discards from the senior high li- 
brary that now take up space, had just as well 
never have been acquired. 

No additional money, above the usual 
budgeted amount of $6000 for the city’s four 
junior high school libraries, was allowed this 
year by the school board. (Our total school 
budget for this year is $3,518,209.17.) How- 
ever the school administrator did manage to 
divert a thousand dollars to each of the two 
new libraries and he says that he hopes to make 
an additional allotment in the spring for 
these book-deficient schools. The fault, I be- 
lieve, lies with us as parents and taxpayers be- 
cause we do not believe enough in the 
vitalness of these school libraries. 

The old adage that the wheel which squeaks 
the loudest gets the grease can be applied to 
our schools. There has been money in our 
school budget to spend for other purposes but 
we haven't insisted on a just amount for our 
libraries. According to school figures, the 
amount spent during the past two years for 
vocal and instrumental music in the junior and 
senior high schools was $7.75 per pupil. Only 
$1.78 per pupil was spent for library. 

In addition to money, the music interests 
have asked for more and more of our crowded 
school hours and last year one group even 
made a request to the school board that school 
hours be given to music practice by those 
taking music from private teachers. They said 
it worked too much hardship on the teachers 
for practice to be limited solely to after school 
hours. One board member said he had listened 
to so many requests for money and time de- 
voted to music that he thought some parents 
would be content if their children had nothing 
but music during school hours. I am not that 
fanatic about libraries although I do believe 
a little of the crusader spirit among those who 
believe in the value of books would be im- 
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Third grader reading story to first 
grader at Carr School 


mensely beneficial. 

One of the special benefits of the school 
library is the opportunity it offers for prac- 
tice in independent study. This of course will 
be limited by both books and time available but 
we can teach the child habits that will go with 
him through life. Over my college library door 
was carved “The half of knowledge is to know 
where to find knowledge.” Our students today, 
more than ever before, need to learn how to 
study and to draw their own conclusion after 
reading from a number of sources. We live in 
an age of propaganda and a sense of evaluation 
is one of education’s richest rewards. 

Some of the textbooks that we use in the 
classroom seem to destroy the students’ desire 
to read. In English anthologies the students 
are assigned a selection a day. Frequently we 
talk to the student whose reading appetite 
seems to be satisfied and find him suffering 
from a case of mental indigestion. His litera- 
ture has been served to him in vitamin capsule 
form, with little time for taste or flavor, and he 
doesn’t remember what he has read or have 
the desire to read more. 

It is in the field of stimulating independent, 
individualized reading, it seems to me, that 
the school library can do the most. It can 
make reading not a tool but an end in itself 
(aside from the reference departments). I wish 
we parents would realize the value of the li- 
brary as a quiet, certain, friendly world that 
can add so much to our children’s lives. When 
a child reads for fun it can be like walking 
down a country lane. He isn’t terrified by the 
traffic of a four-lane arterial highway (or by a 
written report on each of those daily selections 
from the English textbook). He learns that 
books are fun to read. 
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In our schools we have language clubs, 
dramatic clubs, intramural teams for every 
sport. Why can’t we class reading as a sport, 
promote it as a club activity? “Competition for 
a two-year old will make him eat his spinach to 
“beat Daddy” in cleaning up his plate. In 
adolescence the necessity to excel in something 
is an even stronger drive. Let’s give our in- 
terested students an opportunity to have in 
their school libraries the same club spirit, the 
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same opportunity to be leaders in the group, 
that we give in other fields. 

The technica] problems of library guidance 
can be excellently handled by trained librari- 
ans. The parents’ part is to see that adequate 
funds are available and applied. As parents 
we are the ones who should most appreciate 
the lasting values of libraries to our children 
and feel that they are a project worth a great 
deal of effort on our part. 


Our School Libraries and Librarians 


Mrs. GLADYS L. POTTER 


EFFECTIVE School libraries are always an 
SCHOOL item of concern to school adminis- 
trators. They are expensive to 

LIBRARIES buila, to equip, and to staff and to 
maintain. The administration must 

be constantly alert to insure the most effective 
use of money invested. In general there is no 
question in the minds of administrators that li- 
braries are essential—as essential as gymnasiums 
or cafeterias. There is no question in the 
minds of thinking men of the growing im- 
portance of the library in the education of 
children and youth in a shrinking world. It is 
evident that wider sources of information are 
needed today than were needed yesterday. 
The wise administrator is aware of these things, 
but he must be sure that he gets his money's 
worth from his investment. He needs evidence 
that the library serves as the greatest of all aids 
to teaching, “fanning sparks that pass from 
teacher to student.” This is its purpose. He 
must be sure that classroom teachers, as well 
as the librarians, know the material in the li- 
brary and use it assiduously for their own 
growth as well as the growth of their students. 
Henry Lash, in the May 1953, Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, objected to indicating that the 
library was the “heart of the school.” “Heart 
of the school—my foot!” says Mr. Lash. But 
if we don't call the library the heart of a school 
we must at least accept the fact that a good 
library with a good librarian is indispensable 
to an efficient school. It is a service agency, 
a teaching agency, and a materials center as 
well as a reading center. President Eisen- 
hower in addressing the ALA indicated that 
the library served “the precious liberties of our 
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nation: freedom of inquiry, freedom of spoken 
and written word, and freedom of exchange of 
ideas.” And he adds that democracy depends 
for its very life on these principles. What a 
responsibility is carried by the school librar- 
ian! Much depends on him. If he does not 
have insight into the values of good library 
service, the library will not function as the 
“heart of the school? and the investment of 
the district will be a loss. 

The librarian is more important than the 
building, the materials, the equipment—every- 
thing else. He is the person that makes the 
library. Without him the library is an ivory 
tower. 

What kind of person must this school li- 
brarian be in order to carry out these vital 
responsibilities? 

There’s a feeling prevalent in many quarters 
that librarians are a bit removed from the ac- 
tivities of the common man. They have beau- 
tiful, quiet quarters where they devote them- 
selves to cataloging and book selecting. They 
are themselves a bit aloof and ungracious and 
chose librarianship as a profession because 
they wanted a sheltered life where pressures 


deputy superintendent of 
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and tensions did not touch them. The average 
run of the mill patron is a little frightened of 
this type of librarian who is a custodian of 
books. 

All librarians would vigorously deny such 
an appraisal of the members of their profession. 
It should be denied because, of course, on the 
face of it, it is not a true picture of the li- 
brarian of today. But because 25 years ago 
this picture was more true than it is now, and 
because there are still some remnants of this 
conception of a librarian, the picture needs to 
be examined. 

Where did such an idea get started? Do 
some librarians think more of books than of 
people? Are they better satisfied to have more 
books on the shelves than in circulation? Are 
they sometimes aloof and protective of “their” 
libraries and the demands made upon them? 
School librarians, because of the very nature 
of their assignment and the fact that they chose 
this branch of service, are probably further 
removed from the implied criticism than some 
other types. But some of them may tend to 
think of “their library” as a hallowed place— 
a thing apart from the hubbub of a busy school. 

It is the school librarian’s job to bring books 
and people together. He cannot be aloof and 
isolated. It is his job to understand and par- 
ticipate in the needs and problems of the 
school. This means he must attend faculty 
meetings, participate in curriculum work, and 
volunteer for committees. He should know the 
results of the school testing program. He 
should consider it as one of his duties to con- 
tribute to the improvement of these results. 
It is a part of the school program and thus a 
part of the library program. It should be the 
school librarian who is quick in discovering 
youngsters with reading difficulties and be 
ready to deal with these difficulties and to 
help other teachers to deal with them, too. He 
should be alert to the study habits of youngsters 
and work on the improvement of these habits. 
Because he knows books as well as people, he 
will be alert to the activities of the world and 
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be constantly relating books and magazine 
articles to the happenings of everyday life. 
With the help of other teachers, rather than 
alone, the school librarian should make his 
selection of books since in no better way can 
the needs and interests of the school be served. 
The social guidance given during the story 
hour, the discussions, the insights, the security 
given should not be overlooked as a library 
service, nor the splendid guidance given to 
very superior youngsters who reach out hun- 
grily for wider fields to conquer! 

The library as the coordinating agency of 
the school should represent a place where both 
students and teachers are helped. The evalua- 
tion of the library service, Mr. Administrator, 
should be in terms of improved pupil achieve- 
ment, improved teaching, and richer, fuller liv- 
ing for both teachers and students. If you have 
these, you have your money's worth. 

A large order you say. Are the responsi- 
bilities outlined too much to expect of the 
able, well-trained school librarian? The pic- 
ture we have drawn is quite different from 
the one of the aloof person working in a soli- 
tary, quiet atmosphere with silent printed ma- 
terials. Is the alert administrator expecting 
too much of the school librarianP I am not 
sure. It is evident that the school librarian 
needs recognition as a teacher. Too frequently 
he is not thought of as a teacher and does 
not call himself a teacher. He must be well 
trained in library techniques but also versed 
in the techniques of instruction. He should 
have an extra-curricular assignment just as 
other teachers do. In such a way his ac- 
quaintance with young people grows and 
deepens. Rather than thinking of the library 
as “his” the wise librarian knows it to be a 
workshop, a gathering place, a laboratory, a 
source of materials—a vital part of the school 
belonging to everyone. If not the heart, Mr. 
Lash, the library is the pulse of the school, 
perhaps, when we list the important functions 
it serves in an efficient and effective pro- 
gram. 
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A new day for libraries has dawned. The 
light of this new day will help us all to see 
more clearly our functions and we'll all do a 
better job of coordinating our work. Adminis- 
trators should have concrete evidence of the 
services performed by the school librarians, 
teachers, students, teacher-librarians, and to- 
gether’ they will move ahead hand in hand to 
bigger and better functions too frequently 


just dreamed of at the present time. 


Let’s 
keep our finger on the pulse and protect the 
school librarian from routines so that he may 
have time to ‘perform the innumerable serv- 
ices which have been suggested in order that 
American youth may develop insights that will 
preserve our democratic heritage and in so 
doing we will keep school libraries functioning 
at top level. 


The Library—A Classroom Must 


MRS. JOSEPHINE WORTHAM 


“But, when will the library be 
SCHOOL open? You know that it is a must 
in the sixth grade!” Larry stood in 
LIBRARIES the library doorway and registered 
despair. He had been in the new 
Casis School a whole week and still no library! 
The librarian might have resented this rebuke 
when she thought of the long, hard hours she 
was spending to get the new library ready for 
use. Instead, she experienced an inward feel- 
ing of satisfaction. Larry’s words lingered in 
her mind, causing the big task before her to 
shrink appreciably. At least she could work 
with enthusiasm because of this reassurance 
that the library is so important to children. 

Larrys sentiment that “the library is a 
‘must’ in the sixth grade” reflects the way I, his 
teacher, feel about the library’s significant role 
in the activities of the classroom. It has long 
been my conviction that in order to provide 
children with an effective, stimulating program, 
rich in learning and suited to individual needs, 
the services and materials of a good library 
are indispensible. A modern functional library 
can do much to vitalize, reinforce and imple- 
ment the classroom curriculum. The teacher 
who fails to take advantage of its resources and 
employ its services to the fullest degree is 
denying herself valuable assistance and de- 
priving her children of many effective learning 
experiences. 

When I consider the role of the library in 
helping me as a classroom teacher, three things 
stand out. First, the library is a well-organized 
source of materials which I consider essential 
for performing an acceptable job in the class- 
room. Second, the library is a service center 
which makes those materials available at the 
time they are needed. Third, the librarian is 
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Two boys study a globe in the 
school library 


my counselor and co-teacher who not only 
advises me in regard to many aspects of my 
work, but actually strengthens my instructional 
program. 

I am an ardent advocate of the idea that dur- 
ing the progress of a particular unit of work, 
the classroom should be literally alive with all 
types of instructional materials. The kind of 
curriculum that we are trying to carry on today 
cannot be successful without adequate learning 
tools. However, I do not feel that it is pos- 
sible to assemble all such materials in the 
classroom, close the door, and do the most 
effective job of teaching. Only experience has 
taught me this! A modern active library can, 
as the unit progresses, make substantial con- 
tribution beyond what can be accomplished 
within the four walls of the classroom. 

In my sixth grade the major portion of 
language, science and social studies skills are 
taught principally through the realistic context 
of a unit of work, for which children have a 
genuine interest. If we are to teach children 
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to think critically and to evaluate material, they 
need to use good reference tools and to read 
comparatively in many books under our direc- 
tion. If children are to grow in reading skills, 
books on different levels of difficulty to fit indi- 
vidual needs and interests must be available. 
Improvement in these and other skills, as well 
as emotional and social development, require 
that the teacher be near by and alert to oppor- 
tunities for guidance. The classroom is the 
ideal setting to effect these learnings. How- 
ever, it is not possible,—or desirable,—for each 
classroom to house all the instructional materials 
needed,—even for one unit. Expense and the 
necessity for sharing materials with other class- 
rooms would make this practice prohibitive. 
But there is another important consideration. 
When children participate in the planning, 
evaluating, and replanning of activities, the 
teacher cannot predict the exact turn a unit 
will take. The library must be tapped for ad- 
ditional material. Moreover, the library’s 
orderly arrangement of extensive materials 
makes it an essential adjunct to the classroom 
at all times where children can develop the 
ability to locate materials and use them inde- 
pendently. 

My chief reason for considering a classroom 
collection inadequate is the important provi- 
sion for the needs and interests of the excep- 
tional children in the class,—particularly the 
gifted learners. These children can delve much 
more deeply into certain aspects of the unit 
than the majority of the class is expected to do. 
Logical departures of interest for them would 
involve more extensive materials not practical 
to include in the classroom collection. Their 
interests are of such unpredictable direction 
and duration that it is much better to care for 
them on an individual basis as the need arises. 
When the rapid learners have fulfilled their 
obligation to the class project and wish to 
pursue their study in further areas, related to 
the unit, the library provides a laboratory where 
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each can work independently. 

The library serves as a materials ceater and 
study laboratory for all children, and for teach- 
ers as well. New materials can be examined 
and noted, work can be planned in terms of 
available materials. It is possible to preview 
slides and filmstrips in the library without loss 
of time for moving equipment to other parts 
of the building. A broad and flexible read- 
ing program is made possible by a well-stocked 
library and whole classes can receive library 
instruction in a realistic setting. 

‘Completely adequate, well-organized ma- 
terials in a school library will contribute little 
to the work of the classroom unless they have 
proper administration. This makes the services 
of a competent, professional librarian -ndispen- 
sible to acquire materials and to provide their 
proper and timely interpretation in terms of the 
unit of work and the users. Teachers have a 
responsibility in this respect also. Capable and 
resourceful as the librarian may be, she is not 
a mind reader, not a performer of magic, and 
thus can render service only to the extent that 
we pave the way. There must be a close 
working relationship between the teacher and 
the librarian. It is important that we recom- 
mend materials, keep her informec on the 
activities in the classroom, the particular read- 
ing interests and abilities of children, and much 
more if we expect maximum service. 

It is my custom to confer with the librarian 
prior to the selection of a new unit. We dis- 
cuss the availability of materials, demands for 
similar material by other classes, methods of 
implementing intelligent use of materials so 
that the unit selected can become a worthwhile, 
interesting and challenging experienee for the 
students. Sometimes they need improve- 
ment in certain skills. I seek advice from the 
librarian on probable topics for s-udy that 
will do a particular job. Although I do not ex- 
pect the librarian to assume responsibility for 
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teaching the language skills, I try to make her 
aware of the ones I am attempting to improve 
so that she can take advantage of every in- 
cidental opportunity to help children during 
reference periods in the library. We talk fre- 
quently about how to improve or extend read- 
ing tastes of children. When Jimmy requests 
books on baseball, football, basketball, she is 
prepared to guide his interests into other chan- 
nels which can also challenge him. 

During our unit on Machines, I conferred 
with Mrs. McGuire constantly. When I men- 
tioned the word inventors, she said immedi- 
ately, “I think it would be wonderful if the 
children could know more intimately the men 
behind the machines.” Together we planned 
that she should stimulate an interest in biogra- 
phy by reviewing one for the class. We added 
to our classroom collection numerous biogra- 
phies of famous scientists, attractively displayed 
with the invitation, “How Many Biographies 
Have You Read?” The children accepted the 
invitation with enthusiasm. The kind of thing 
that makes a teacher happy came one afternoon 
from Andy. “Mrs. Wortham, may I stay awhile 
after school? I want to read my Einstein.” 
Biography had come alive for these children! 

Probably no greater contribution has been 
made to the enrichment and extension of my 
class work than the librarian’s part in a story- 
telling project. A class in story-telling from the 
University happened to perform at Casis and 
my group was delighted by the excellently told 
stories. Soon this child, that one, and another, 


—about fifteen in all, were seeking stories to tell 
from the library. Their pride and pleasure in 
telling their stories to the receptive primary 
children quickly overcame their first feelings of 
insecurity and self-consciousness. We ignored 
the quality of the story and stressed only the 
fun of telling until the children acquired poise. 
It wasn’t long, however, until we could con- 
centrate on a more discriminating selection 
and better presentation. The children outgrew 
Uncle Wiggly and Nurse Nancy and soon were 
telling beautifully Andersen’s The Steadfast 
Tin Soldier, Burton’s The Little House, and old 
folk tales in the classrooms, the library, and 
even to the University class. 

I suppose we could have had a moderately 
successful project without the assistance of 
the librarian, but with her background in story- 
telling and its materials, this became an excit- 
ing experience in which a group of children 
achieved a high level of performance. Above 
all, they gained a love for the art and a richer 
appreciation for good literature. 

The librarian is a key person in whatever 
success I may have in my classroom. To ful- 
fill her role as counselor and co-teacher, she 
needs to be a master at the job,—and she must 
be allowed time for the job. She cannot con- 
centrate on the technical aspects of her pro- 
fession alone. She must be a student of child 
growth and development,—a lover of children, 
always interested in helping them to strive 
to the limit of their potential by means of good 
library service. 


The Librarian and the Guidance Program 


AURELIA DAVIS 


“I don’t know what I'd do with- 
out our librarian,” said a high 
SCHOOL school counselor recently. “I would 
LIBRARIES never get to do any professional 

reading if she didn’t keep up with 
the new books and periodicals in the field and 
order them for our library. She sends them to me 
and to the other staff members upon arrival so 
that we may have up-to-date material. She’s 
the best press agent the guidance program has.” 

Many guidance programs have had their be- 
ginnings through the efforts of some far- 
sighted school librarian such as the one de- 
scribed above. Certainly such programs could 
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not develop and progress: in a desirable way 
without the help of librarians who are guid- 
ance-minded, well-informed, and interested 
enough to be alert for opportunities to assist 
both staff and students. Many such oppor- 
tunities are possible from day to day. 

In the area of educational guidance the li- 
brarian renders a real service by having a com- 
plete file of catalogs, bulletins, pamphlets, and 
leaflets from colleges and trade schools. It 
should be possible for the student to check this 
material out so that he and his parents may 
study and discuss it together. Also clippings 
about schools and former students now at col- 
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lege should be displayed. The librarian might 
prepare posters or bulletin board displays 
showing locations or offerings of various schools 
and colleges. During a recent College Day pro- 
gram there was on a library bulletin board a 
pen sketch of a bewildered senior looking at a 
map on which were located many colleges. 
On the shelves below were featured such books 
as The College Blue Book, How to Pass Col- 
lege Entrance Tests, Choosing the Right Col- 
lege and So This Is College. 

There is much that a librarian can do in 
providing occupational information and voca- 
tional guidance. Clippings, leaflets, booklets, 
and periodicals can be collected and occupa- 
tional files kept up to date. Current materials 
should be ordered as new vocations come into 
being. Frequently displays on various occupa- 
tions with preparation needed for each are at- 
tractively arranged in the library or on bulletin 
boards elsewhere. Jackets of both fictional and 
non-fictional literature are often used to attract 
attention to new book in this area. 

By being observant and by working with the 
counselor in learning the interests and abilities 
of individual students, the librarian can render 
invaluable aid by helping students select the 
right books in their interest areas and on their 
ability levels. She can also show her personal 
interest in a certain student by passing on to 
him a clipping or leaflet about his chosen voca- 
tion. 

Providing books and other materials includ- 
ing audio-visual aids to teachers, classes, and 
individual students for use in a unit study on 
occupations is a real service. The librarian can 
help prepare a traveling library that can be 
moved from room to room as a convenience as 
well as a stimulant to interest. 

Librarians can serve as speakers on Career 
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Listening to records in the Garden City High School, New York. 


Day programs, assemblies, or class programs. 
These occasions afford opportunities to stimu- 
late interest in librarianship as a career. Re- 
cently in a large Negro high school on Career 
Day those people interested in becoming li- 
brarians met in the library where attractive 
displays had been arranged depicting Negroes 
who had excelled in various vocatiors. Many 
of the students in the group were library assist- 
ants and members of the Library Cub. The 
librarian was present and participeted as a 
member of the group under the leadership of 
an outside speaker, a well-known librarian. 

The librarian better than anyone else per- 
haps has the opportunity of helping s:udents to 
develop good reading habits and tases, and a 
wise use of leisure. This must be ¢ coopera- 
tive undertaking on the part of the teacher, 
counselor, and librarian. Never has there been 
a time when the wise use of leisure has been 
so important as in these times of cheap litera- 
ture, comic books, poor television and radio 
programs, and unwholesome activities that may 
help to contribute to the alarming increase in 
juvenile delinquency. The responsibility for 
stimulating interest in the reading of worth- 
while literature and in other wholesome activi- 
ties is therefore a very great one. 

The Library Club has value both vccationally 
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and personally. Students interested in becom- 
ing librarians belong to the club under the 
sponsorship of the school librarian. Also those 
interested in reading as a hobby or in working 
in the library as assistants often like to belong 
to this club. Sue was a painfully shy girl who 
found it almost impossible to overcome her 
self-consciousness_ sufficiently to make any 
friends at all. She became increasingly with- 
drawn and self-centered despite all efforts on 
the part of students and teachers to make her 
feel a part of the group. The librarian noticed 
that Sue came to the library at every oppor- 
tunity—study periods, and before and after 
school. Sue showed intelligence in the choice 
of books and appeared to enjoy reading. Fi- 
nally, the librarian asked Sue to become her 
assistant which she did. As this girl helped 
bewildered and shy boys and girls select books 
for reference work and leisure reading, she be- 
gan to forget herself and to get interested in 
helping others. Before long she was an offi- 
cer in the Library Club and participated in 
other group activities in school and out. This 
is only one example of how a school librarian 
helped a student in overcoming personality dif- 
ficulties. 

Ronnie was the problem boy of the freshman 
class. He had ability but appeared to have no 
interest at all. Test data, former school rec- 
ords, interviews with parents and teachers and 
even with other students revealed very little 
as to what his interests might be. The teachers 
did notice, however, that Ronnie frequently 
asked for permission to go to the library. Nat- 
urally this permission was always granted as 
teachers are glad to have peace in the class- 
room. Ronnie was a problem to everyone ex- 
cept the librarian who found him a model per- 
son. She observed that this boy always 
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selected books relating to animals. One day she 
engaged him in conversation and learned that 
he had gathered-a wealth of information on 
animals, and that he was planning to become 
a veterinarian. When this fact was passed on 
to his teachers, Ronnie soon ceased to be the 
boy without interests and became known as 
an authority in his chosen field. 

Librarians can assist counselors by observing 
students with a view toward noting personality 
traits such as day-dreaming, dawdling, worry- 
ing, and reading difficulties. They can help a 
great deal by guiding the boy or girl in select- 
ing books and materials, either fictional or non- 
fictional, that will give him an insight into his 
problem. There is much that may be done in 
the realm of bibliotherapy, and it is here that li- 
brarians and counselors may be of mutual help. 

In the area of group guidance the librarian 
becomes the counselor. She may explain to 
faculty, parents, or students the use of educa- 
tional and occupational materials. She may dis- 
cuss library work as a career. She may discuss 
the value of reading as a hobby. She may 
also review books that would be of interest to 
adults in an effort to understand their youth, 
and to young people in understanding them- 
selves and others. 

The librarian in the elementary school has 
perhaps an even greater responsibility in the 
guidance program than the high school librar- 
ian since there are fewer counselors at the ele- 
mentary level and the teachers naturally look 
to the librarian for help. With an increased 
interest in identifying children with personality 

roblems as early in their school life as pos- 
sible, there has been an increase in the number 
of publications for both parents and teachers. 
The elementary school librarian is in a position 
to make these materials available and to help 
in preparing programs and literature for 
Parent-Teacher Study Groups. She might well 
be chairman of the Guidance Committee be- 
cause of her contact with all age levels and 
all staff members. The librarian often or- 
ganizes Reading Clubs both during the school 
term and during the vacation months. Here 
again one can gain an insight into the interests 
and abilities of individual children, knowledge 
which is of great value to the teacher. 

The counselor and librarian in their effort 
to render service to all students, staff members, 
and parents have much in common and are 
interdependent. We as counselors like to feel 
that the librarians are our “press agents.” We 
hope that we in turn are helpful to them. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


SHALL WE CALL IT “PUZZLE-VISION’’2 


Dear Friend: 


Television, like the horseless carriage, is here to stay. It has captured the minds 
of our young people to a degree hitherto unknown. Is it helpful or harmful? 
That depends largely on you who daily guide the young minds. Each day, 
many seeds for thought are planted deep in these fertile minds. All these 

seeds cannot grow—should not grow. But some should be carefully 

nurtured that they might grow and flourish. 


Proper tools help this culture of the mind. Tools that weed out misinformation 
and allow the light of understanding to play its part in growth. 


Children should be helped to find answers to their questions by making 
available a reference work that is custom-tailored to their age-level. 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR was built specifically for this purpose. 


At home and in school BRITANNICA JUNIOR establishes the reference habit. It 
develops the child’s own reference skills. Its simplified index is as easy 

to use as a dictionary. It trains children for adult encyclopaedia use 

because it has the same type index as these advanced reference works. 


Sincerely, 


Roue 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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GOD'S COUNTRY AND MINE 


By JACQUES BARZUN. “Mellow but not bland, mature but 
not tired, gentle but not soft, appreciative but not blind, critical 
but not captious. In short, a thoughtful, witty, wise book about 
US.”—ALFRED C. AMES, Chicago Tribune. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book. $5.00 


U. S. GRANT AND THE 
AMERICAN MILITARY TRADITION 


By BRUCE CATTON. This Library of American Biography 
book is... “a work of art... Good judgment, clear thinking, rich 


imagination and a wonderful way with words ... A sparkling, 
absorbing and rewarding book.’—BELL I. WILEY, N.Y. 
Times Book Review. $3.00 


AWAY ALL BOATS 


By KENNETH DODSON. “A novel that heaves and surges 
with one of the great sea stories of all time. Kenneth Dodson 
lived book. He was there and tells how it was to be there 
in colossal, epic action.”—CARL SANDBURG, Chicago 
Tribune. $3.95 


DIALOGUES OF 
ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 


Recorded by LUCIEN PRICE. “There has been nothing quite 
like them in our era. Mr. Price captures the very quality, 
essence and tempo of Whitehead’s conversation, its luminosity, 
its graciousness and its wit.”—IRWIN EDMAN. N.Y. Post. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $5.00 


At all bookstores 
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Report of the Committee on Notable Books for 1954 


ALA Public Libraries Division 


This report of the Division’s Committee on 
Notable Books for 1954 was presented to the 
ALA Council at the Midwinter Meeting, Febru- 
ary 2, 1955, by Grace W. Gilman, chairman of 
the committee. The list is a regular project of the 
Committee and has been issued annually since 1944. 

Selections for the list were made with the 
assistance of staffs of 79 participating libraries 
of all sizes, from books published in this country 
in 1954 for adult readers. 

Ruth W. Gregory, head librarian, Waukegan 
(ill.) Public Library, who is president of the 
Division, said of the list: 

“The Notable Books of 1954 were selected in 
terms of quality, authenticity, honesty of purpose, 
and potential contribution to the resources of the 
reader as a citizen and as an individual.” 

In her comment on the list, Miss Gilman says: 


ABRAHAMS, PETER, Tell Freedom, Knopf 

Arnow, Harriet, The Dollmaker, Macmillan 

Barzun, JAcQuEs, God’s Country and Mine, 
Little, Brown 


Notable Books of 1954 


The Old Country Store, 
by Gerald Carson 
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Basso, Hamiuron, View from Pompey’s Head, 
Doubleday 

BowLes, CHESTER, 
Harper 

Brooks, VAN Wyck, Scenes and Portraits, Dut- 
ton 

Buck, PearL, My Several Worlds, Day 

Carson, GERALD, The Old Country Store, Ox- 
ford 

Catron, Bruce, U. S. Grant and the American 
Military Tradition, Little, Brown 

COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, Freedom, Loyalty, 
Dissent, Oxford 
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“We decided to | ff Dadaran Fe 1) 
eliminate from consid- A Y Spical with a: d 


eration the following o “Š acauES BARZUD AI 
classes of  books— 
namely, new transla- x 
tions, new editions, compilations, condensations and 
titles that were new parts of older and larger 
works. This automatically removed such distin- 
guished books as Menen’s The Ramcyana, Moore's 
Fables of LaFontaine, Sandburg’s Abraham Lin- 
coln, Freeman’s George Washington, and Toyn- 
bee’s Study of History. 

“There was no attempt to select a balanced 
list, clearly evidenced in the lack of any poetry, 
drama, or ‘pure fun.’ The basis fer final selec- 
tion depended almost entirely on the majority 
votes of 79 participating libraries plus the opinions 
of the committee.” 
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DUTTON 


Sir John Hunt and Sir Edmund Hillary from 
Conquest of Everest 


Coon, CARLETON, S., Story of Man, Knopf 

Davis, ELMER, But We Were Born Free, 
Bobbs 

Dopson, KENNETH, Away All Boats, Little, 
Brown 9 

GHEERBRANT, ALAIN, Journey to the Far Ama- 
zon, Simon (Published in England in 1953; 
published in U. S. in 1954) 

GouzENko, Icor, Fall of a Titan, Norton 

HAGEDORN, HERMANN, The Roosevelt Family 
of Sagamore Hill, Macmillan 

HARRER, Herricu, Seven Years in Tibet, Dut- 
ton (Published in England in- 1953; pub- 
lished in U. S. in 1954) 

HicHetT, GILBERT, Man’s Unconquerable Mind, 
Columbia University 
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From Back of History 





DOUBLEDAY 


Horcan, PAuL, Great River, Rinehart (2 vol- 
umes) 

Howe tis, WiıLLram, Back of History, Double- 
da 

ces. Sir JOHN, Conquest of Everest, Dutton 

Krutcu, JosEpH W., Measure of Man, Bobbs 

LAFARGE, Jonn, The Manner is Ordinary, Har- 
court 

Liz, Trycve, In the Cause of Peace, Macmil- 
lan 

Murcutr, Guy, Song of the Sky, Houghton 

RoBertson, R. B., Of Whales and Men, Knopf 

St. Jonn, Ropert, Through Malan’s Africa, 
Doubleday 






PROOF of the Charge is PRINTED 
on the Card by the 


Gaylord Book Charging Machine 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. ® 


SMITH, LILLIAN, The Journey, World 
STEGNER, WALLACE, Beyond the Hundredth 
Meridian, Houghton 


Joseph Wood Krutch 
author of The Meas- 
ure of Man 





BOBBS, MERRILL 


Tuomas, Norman, The Test of Freedom, Nor- 
ton 

Warp, BARBARA, Faith and Freedom, Norton 

Wuite, E. B., The Second Tree from the 
Corner, Harper 

WHITEHEAD, ALFRED Nortu, Dialogues of Al- 
fred North Whitehead, Little, Brown 

WoopHaM-SMitH, Ceci, The Reason Why, 
McGraw (Published in England in 1953; 
published in U.S. in 1954) 

Woo tr, Vircinia, A Writers Diary, Harcourt 
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Sales for the first ten months of 1954 have 
doubled those of any previous year. 


Enjoy this extra Assistant in your library for 
LESS than 20 cents a day! 

À free copy of the Charging Machine Brochure 
is yours for the asking! 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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is ‘‘SHELF-BOUND” today 


Its contents may be neither subversive nor 
objectionable, but there it stands, day after day 
and week after week, unnoticed in its drab and 
unattractive binding. 

Let HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM 
in any one of 20 bright and cheerful colors put 
it into circulation again. And . . . don’t worry 
about its getting soiled or worn for 
HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM not only 
wears well, as exhaustive tests and actual library 
experience have proved, but a wipe with a damp 
cloth removes soil and grime. 

For durability and dependability PLUS 
colors that have “circulation appeal’ specify 
HOLLISTON ROXITE BUGKRAM and notice 
how books will move. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, NC. TO THE BINDER: 





NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS Holliston Roxite Buck- 


ram takes stamping 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO . 
and printing easily 


MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO with full coverage. 
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Living Librarians X 


Charlemae Rollins 


Mrs. Doris SAUNDERS 


Drop by Charlemae Rollins’ house some 
Saturday afternoon, as I have been doing for 
the past 20 years or so, and, likely as not, she 
will have an old-fashioned boiled dinner, full 
of good smells, on the stove. Her work table 
will be piled high with manuscripts to be read 
for publishers, speeches to be written, class 
projects to be graded (she teaches a course 
in children’s literature at Roosevelt University), 
books to be reviewed for the current book 
order, and countless other odds and ends. 
Yet, this dynamo will still have time to play 
with your small child and listen to whatever 
tale of woe you have brought to share with 
her. If this gives the impression that Charle- 
mae Rollins is an overworked martyr, relax— 
she loves every minute of it and wouldn't 
change it if she could. 

However, it is fortunate for her that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the telephone. 
Through the use of this modern mechanism, 
she conducts at least three to four hours of 
cumulated conversation daily, beginning usu- 
ally around seven in the morning and ending 
near midnight. She must sleep, but when I’m 
not too sure. By utilizing this media to the 
fullest she is able to extend the warmth and 
zest that she feels for her pet projects to others 
that for reasons of space and time she might 
not be able to contact. 

At first glance this chestnut-brown woman 
with the cherubic face reminds you of a Helen 
Hokinson club woman, but that is as far as 
that analogy can be carried. Her mind is 
quick and analytical and she has a tremendous 
capacity for work. She does not belong to 
the “let George do it” school of thought, but 
plunges right in to see that the job is done. 


librarian of the Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co. in Chicago was 
formerly reference librarian 
in the Business Dept. of the 
Chicago Public Library. She 
was inspired by Mrs. Rollins 
to enter the library profes- 
sion. 





MRS. DORIS 
SAUNDERS 
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It is probably this characteristic more than any 
other that causes her associates to be devoted 
to her. Long after they have been transferred 
to other jobs and departments they are still 
warm friends. As one of her former assistants 
put it, “Mrs. R. is not the kind of person you 
work for, you work with.” 

For the past 28 years, Mrs. Rollins has been 
employed in the Chicago Public Library sys- 
tem, having been in charge of work with chil- 
dren at Hall Branch Library on Chicago's heav- 
ily populated South Side since 1932. Working 
with Negro children, who were faced with all 
of their heroes or heroines being depicted as 
fair-skinned and blue-eyed, or worse, little 
black pickanninies who talked in dialect caused 
Charlemae to begin her one-woman battle, 
which let author Era Bell Thompson to charac- 
terize her as a “Crusader in Children’s Books.” 
(Negro Digest, August, 1950.) She felt that 
unless publishers and authors of children’s 
books, as well as teachers, librarians, and 
parents, could be persuaded that young Negro 
children, too, wanted to read books in which 
they might identify themselves with the lead- 
ing characters without shame, the damage 
being done to Negro children might continue 
unabated. 

In 1942, the National Council of Teachers 
of English, published her bibliography and 
literature guide, entitled, “We Build Together.” 
Its purpose is to present a guide for the selec- 
tion of books for young people which honestly 
and accurately depict Negro life. Being a 
mother, as well as a librarian, Charlemae is 
sensitive to the emotional reactions of chil- 
dren, and knows that a child who has had an 
unhappy reading experience will rarely become 
an avid reader. The circulation and sales of 
children’s books depicting Negroes reflect 
the change that has gradually taken place in 
that field, much of it a direct result of her 
efforts. 

How did she come to choose the library 
field? Or did it choose her? That question 
can probably be answered as easily as the old 
riddle about the egg and the chicken. It was 
a dream in her childhood when she played 
“library” with her younger brothers and sister, 
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and spent lost hours in the attic reading the 
treasures her mother and dad had brought on 
the long trip to Oklahoma from Mississippi. 
But it took the exigencies of homemaking in 
Chicago with a young school-aged child, time 
on her hands and the need for supplemental 
income to cause her to investigate the open- 
ings in the Chicago Public Library. Her first 
appointment was as Junior Library Assistant 
at the old Hardin Square Library. 

Perhaps it was at Hardin Square, located 
on the fringes of Chicago’s Chinese community, 
that she learned the universal truth that “all 
children are just children.” Her young bor- 
rowers were not only Chinese, but Negro, 
Polish and Italian as well. The insights that 
she brought from her girlhood in Indian ter- 
ritory helped in establishing rapport with these 
youngsters long before the term “human rela- 
tions” was added to our everyday jargon. 

The course that Charlemae teaches in chil- 
dren’s literature at Roosevelt University started 
out somewhat experimentally. It was an elec- 
tive course with only eight students, but in 
a recent semester registration reached 42. The 
class is now required of all majors in the De- 
partment of Education. One of the interesting 
projects her class has sponsored annually has 
been a tea for authors and illustrators of the 
Chicagoland area. In glowing tribute, Dean 
of Faculties Wayne A. R. Leys said, “Any- 
thing for Charlemae, I know most of those 
people would not have come out had it not 
been that they appreciate what she has done 
for the field.” This sense of appreciation has 
drawn from 40 to 45 authors or illustrators out 
on bitter winter days. Her students, who are 
usually strangers, almost always end up as 
friends, and their regard for her can be esti- 
mated by the spontaniety with which they send 
her pictures of new babies, ask advice on job 
situations or prospective mates, etc. During 
the holiday season she is deluged with cards 
and notes from library friends and present and 
former students. 

In an ordinary year, two dozen outside 
speaking engagements in spots as far removed 
as Atlanta, St. Louis, and Des Moines fall into 
her regular routine. By juggling that would 
make a time study analyst dizzy, she manages 
by carefully scheduling week-ends, vacations, 
off-days and holidays to teach a summer work- 
shop in library education at Fisk University or 
Morgan State College. More recently she 
participated in a workshop in human relations 
at San Francisco State College. Wherever 
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CION A. STAMS 


Mrs. Charlemae Rollins 


books for children are discussed, Charlemae 
Rollins’ name is known. 

As a member of the board of the Chicago 
Girl Scouts and secretary of their Program 
Committee she has been instrumental in mak- 
ing a Special Reading List for Girl Scouts 
coordinated with the programs that they are 
working in. Her group has also worked on a 
program of interpreting books in the library 
to the scouts and coordinating the various li- 
brary events, such as Miracle of Books, with 
the scouting program. If she can be said to 
have a hobby, it is the Girl Scouts. 

Charlemae has a deep love of family life, 
and holidays, new babies, weddings or any 
other occasion that can be used as a cause for 
celebration is the signal for a gathering of the 
“clan,” with all of the “in-laws and out-laws” 
present. “Sister” as she is known in the bosom 
of the family is the moving spirit in these 
gatherings which are noted for their gaiety and 
informality. As an “out-law” I have been 
privileged to attend a few of these parties, and 
I can honestly say I have never had more fun. 

Possibly her attitude toward her home and 
family explain their reaction to her job and 
other activities. Her husband, Joseph St., vet- 
eran government employee, far from being the 
typical husband who is jealous of his wife’s 
achievements, encourages her constantly. 
When Charlemae was recently nominated for 
a second term as treasurer of the Children’s 
Library Association of ALA, the chairman of 
the nominating committee reported to the mem- 
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Since 1922 I have been active in New 
York as a bookseller covering the entire 
international field—all branches of sci- 
ence as well as literature. | have recently 
established my own firm under the name 


of 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 
Booksellers & Publishers 
257 Fourth Avenue 
-~ New York 10, N.Y. 


It is my sincere aim to serve the American 
librarian as a faithful agent, doing my utmost 
to give personal attention to the Librarian’s 


reeds, DOMESTIC or FOREIGN for 


NEW BOOKS 
OUT-OF-PRINTS 
OUT-of-the-Way PUBLICATIONS 


Subscriptions to serial works as well as for 
journels, published here or abroad, may be 
placec with us. 


My policy is to supply foreign books 
in the shortest possible time, charg- 
ing only at the prevailing rate of 
exchange of the country of origin. 
(In many cases this rate will include 
postage.) 


DOMESTIC BOOKS are supplied with dis- 


counts. 


SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL and MEDICAL 


books receive a discount of 10%. 


PUBLICATIONS carrying no trade discount 
are supplied at cost, plus handling charge of 
10% (but not less than 50¢.) 


Our mark-up on SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
irrespective of whether they are obtained here 
or abroad, is unusually low. 


Quotations or requests for information 
are cheerfully given. 


I welcome your trial order. 


Sincerely yours, 


ALBERT DAUB 
President 
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bership that “Mr. Rollins has graciously con- 
sented to serve a second term.” Charlemae 
says were it not for Joseph she is sure that the 
books would not have balanced as easily. 

Likewise son Joseph Jr., R. J. Reynolds to- 
bacco representative, has probably met more 
trains and expedited more library programs by 
seeing that the speaker of the evening fulfilled 
her commitments than any non-librarian in the 
business. Charlemae has an uncanny way of 
getting the wrong address, time or date for her 
appointments. By giving her son the correct 
information in advance, she can relax know- 
ing that she will turn up where she is ex- 
pected at the appointed time. She recalls 
one occasion when she was comfortably re- 
laxed on her living room sofa, and her son 
rushed in demanding why she wasn’t ready to 
go. She had been blithely planning to speak 
the next evening to the group that was ex- 
pecting her in thirty minutes. Thanks to her 
secretary-son, she kept her engagement. 

“Who’s Who in America” lists the number 
of professional, social and community groups 
that Charlemae is active in, but of all of her 
activities, I think she is probably proudest of 
the two awards which she received a few 
months apart. The old axiom about good 
things coming in bunches undoubtedly held 
true in this instance. In February 1952, she 
was given the Brotherhood Award by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews for 
“daily devotion to the ideals of brotherhood 
and for outstanding service to neighbors of 
every color, religion and national origin.” The 
Letter Award was made in June, 1952 at the 
ALA conference at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City, given annually to the librarian 
“whose work especially exemplified the way 
librarians give to readers the tools of life.” No 
small praise to live up to, but by looking into 
the future for new goals to surmount, she is 
not guilty of resting on her laurels. 

When I asked her how she managed to find 
the time to write the new booklet, “The Magic 
World of Books,” which has recently been 
published by Science Research Associates in 
their Life Adjustment Series, she smiled, “Oh, 
just something to do in my spare time.” 

Her mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. Allen — 
Hill, still live in Beggs, Okla., where they 
raised and educated five children with the 
philosophy that each child must “act well your 
part.” There can be no question that eldest 
daughter, Charlemae Hill Rollins learned her 
lesson well. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS a 


The Revised 1955 Edition of 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


which also marks the beginning of i 





COLLIER’S 80th YEAR Sn 


Home of Collier’s Encyclopedia 


of Reference Book Publishing Service to 
Libraries, Schools and the Reading Public 


DOES YOUR LIBRARY CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING 
t5 BIG Basic Reference Works? 
COLLIER’S offers the best . . . for less 


1. COLLIER’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 20 Volumes 


A completely NEW GENERAL REFERENCE WORK. Recom- 
mended for JUNIOR, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and PUBLIC LIBRARIES. Second to NONE in Authoritative- 
ness, Readability, Recency of Coverage or Price. 


2. COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS 51 Volumes | 


An Unparalleled Selection by Dr. Charles W. Eliot of 418 
Literary Masterpieces found in the GREAT BOOKS of the 
Eastern and Western World. Master Index contains 76,000 
Author, Title, Biography, Education, Government, Philoso- 
phy and other Cultural Subject Entries. 


3. COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 10 Volumes 
A Children’s Library of 611 most loved stories and poems 
selected by outstanding Children’s Librarians. 
4, COLLIER’S NEW WORLD ATLAS & GAZETTEER 1 Volume 
The most useful atlas-gazetteer for any Library. Also recom- 
mended as unsurpassed for Classroom use. . 
5. COLLIER’S ANNUAL—1955 Edition 1 Volume 


An indispensable Volume For All Reference Libraries which 
reviews National and International Events of 1954. 






: haaha 


SPECIAL PRICE 
TO LIBRARIES 


$169.00 


$126.00 


$39.90 
$10.50 


$5.00 


For descriptive catalog on these and other COLLIER titles, 


please write 


) LIBRARY DIVISION COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


i 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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Libraries and Museums in Philadelphia 


CHARLES E. MCMENAMIN 


ALA pilgrims to Philadelphia next summer 
will find a timely setting to their 1955 conven- 
tion. For what could be more apropos to the 
start of a convention of professional people 
dedicated to the freedom of access to knowl- 
edge than it should begin in the city where 
freedom was dedicated and on the eve of the 
anniversary of the declaration of such freedom. 
Since books play an important role in the battle 
for men’s minds, the world will note any signif- 
cant developments arising out of the meetings 
of the nation’s librarians. 

But however important, there will be time to 


. explore the city and discover its resources. 


Earmarked for its historical significance and 
cultural heritage, Philadelphia offers a myriad 
of interesting places and things to see. 

ALA members will be particularly interested 
in seeing the Central Library of The Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia where rumblings of 
change have been echoing throughout the pro- 
fession for the past several years. Actually the 
pattern now subscribed to closely follows serv- 
ices and facilities with which many librarians 
are well acquainted. On the other hand, ALA 
members who have had the occasion to visit 
the Central Library before will note the marked 
contrast with delight. What the changes were, 
how they were effected and the problems en- 
countered will be the subject of a future article 
and need not be elicited here. 

Born in the gaslight era of the Gay Nineties, 
the Free Library serves the Quaker City area 
with the Central Library, 42 branches and one 
bookmobile. One of the first subscribers to 
the “open shelve” policy the Free Library mani- 
fests a strict adherence to the ready accessibility 
of materials. Containing more than 2,000,000 
volumes in its collections, the library offers a 
wide range of material on all subjects. As else- 
where the Central Library acts as a research 
center for the system with the branches devoted 
to answering the needs of the communities. In 
the downtown area, the system maintains a 
business library catering to the needs of busi- 
nessmen in the city. Ultra-modern in design 
and function, the Mercantile Library, as it is 
called, was dedicated in the latter part of 1953. 

Any visit to the Central Library should in- 
clude a tour of the Rare Book Room. This room 
virtually breathes with the spirits of the great 
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masters whose original pennings form the 
nucleus for one of the finest public library rare 
book collections in the country. Dickens, 
Goldsmith, Stevenson and folios of Shakespeare 
are supplemented with the fabulous illuminated 
manuscripts of the John Frederick Lewis and 
Joseph Widener collections. Also to be seen 
are the rainbow-hue charts of buccaneer Bar- 
tholomew Sharpe and the famed camel-skin 
encased Koran. Highlighting his own and 
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he Central Library of The Free Library 
of Philadelphia 


other collections is the William M. Elkins 
Room. This room is the original library of the 
donor, transposed panel by panel and piece by 
piece, from his home to the library. 

The Library also maintains excellent collec- 
tions in specialized fields. The Hampton L. 
Carson collection of 8000 books, 8000 prints 
and 100 manuscripts illustrate the growth of 
English Common Law from the days of Alfred 
the Great to those of Sir William Blackstone, 
inclusive. The Thomas McKean collection on 
the automobile and the Mark W. Wilson collec- 
tion on the theatre deserve attention. The 
Wilson collection is one of the largest on drama 
in America. Of poignant interest to music 
librarians will be the Edwin A. Fleisher collec- 
tion of orchestral scores. Originated in 1909 by 
Mr. Fleisher and deeded to the library in 1928, 
it contains 12,000 orchestral compositions and 
serves orchestras and musical organizations the 
world over. 

Although continually adding to its collec- 
tions, the Library is faced with the problem of 
securing enough funds for books and staff to 
keep its services and facilities in tune with the 
Delaware Valley Industrial expansion and the 
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OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE—Domestzc and Foreign 


orders often filled directly from stock 


a special department is devoted exclusively to American titles 
world-wide search service by our offices abroad for foreign titles 


thorough search by extensive advertising and scouting 


è regular, persistent follow-up until title is located 


ANTIQUARIAN DEPARTMENT 


Complete libraries, as well as small lots, are continually being purchased. Any offers 
of material which is for sale are always welcome. The large stock ranges from rare 
complete sets of technical, scientific and literary works and journals, to single items 


particularly hard to find. 


Whenever a new collection is purchased, the items acquired are checked against 
the outstanding out-of-print file of all departments. 


Other Outstanding Stechert-Hafner Services 


Bibliographical services—-British Books—American Books—German Books— 
Romance Language Books-—Books from other countries—Hafner Publications— 


Current Subscriptions 


STECHERT-HAFNER INC. 2: 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


he Whrld 3 Leading Ntevcbicnal olsh ns 


NEW YORK 
1872 





springing up of suburban communities on the 
outer fringes of the city. Depending upon 
budget appropriations, future plans call for 
additional branch facilities and another book- 
mobile. 


Research and University Libraries 


Exclusive of the Free Library system, the 
number of other libraries within the city limits 
approximate 170. With such a vast network 
there might possibly be some duplication of ma- 
terials. On the other hand, since the majority 
of these libraries are specialized their collec- 
tions, more often than not, complement each 
other. 

Any such list would certainly include the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia, the oldest sub- 
scription library in the world. The Library 
Company traces its origin to Benjamin Franklin 
who with a group of “civil gentlemen” formed 
the first library in 1731 and called it the “Club 
for Self-Improvement.” The club met in a little 
room in the home of Robert Grace, one of its 
- charter members, on a street then called Pewter 
Platter Alley. Its reference collections include 
those of the Loganian Library which was the 
first Free Public Library in America. It is 
particulary strong in Americana especially his- 
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tory, literature, maps, costumes, architecture, 
handicrafts and travel and also maintains a 
good collection on Indian Archeology. 

The history of American science and culture, 
natural sciences and publications of scientific 
and learned societies of the world form the 
basis for the extensive collections of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society Library founded in 
1743. Its holdings also include Franklinia, 
Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition and 
microfilmed reels of the Jefferson papers. 

The 500,000 volumes of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania illustrate the history of 
the Keystone State. Among its collections are 
the Charlemagne Towers Colonial Laws, Wil- 
liam S. Baker’s Washingtonia and the Dreer 
autographs. 

The Society is rich in original papers which 
include the original manuscripts of Proud’s His- 
tory of Pennsylvania, Watson’s Annals of Phila- 
delphia and Christopher Marshall’s Diary. 

Any mention of research or college library 
facilities in the Delaware Valley would include 
the vast holdings of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Founded in 1750, the University has 
close to 2,000,000 volumes in its main and de- 
partmental libraries. Prominent among its de- 
partmental libraries are the Biddle Law Library 
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and the Lippincott Library of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. 

Numbered among its special collections are 
the Henry C. Lea Library of the Inquisition, 
the Furness Shakespeareana Library, Franklin 
Imprints, American drama, fiction and poetry 
of Walt Whitman, Washington Irving, Robert 
Montgomery Bird and Theodore Dreiser. 

‘Other libraries of interest are the American 
Merchant Marine Library, Athenaeum of Phila- 
delphia and the Friends Free Library. 

The Sullivan Library of Temple University 
and the Library of the Drexel Institute of 
Technology offer extensive collections in the 
arts, literature, business, science, engineering, 
architecture and other technical subjects. 
Drexel also maintains unusual collections of 
Incunabula, Early Printed Works, Works on Art 
and Costume and Editions of Italian classics. 
The institute is also noted for its School of 
Library Science. 

‘Academic institutions outside the city limits 
whose libraries add to the resources and facili- 
ties in the area are Villanova University and the 
Haverford and Swarthmore Colleges. 

Additional facilities which enrich the cultural 
advantages of the Delaware Valley are the Spe- 
cial libraries on law, medicine and business 


technology which are supported by various as- 
sociations and business firms in the area. 
Supporting. this vast network of libraries is 
the Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
Union Library Catalogue. Organized to pro- 
vide and coordinate bibliographical services to 
the community, its tools are the Union Library 
Catalogue of 4,500,000 cards describing 
6,000,000 volumes in 171 libraries and a na- 
tional union catalog of microfilms. Its services 
include the location of books and journals in 
the area or in the major libraries of the United 
States. It also furnishes information on pub- 
lishers, price, date of publication, etc. 


Museums 


Along with the Central Library, the perim- 
eter of Logan Circle is bordered by such out- 
standing places of interest as the Academy of 
Natural Sciences and the Franklin Institute. 

The block-long academy houses a natural his- 
tory museum, research laboratories and facili- 
ties for education including a library. Per- 
manent exhibits include large habitat groups 
or specimens of early lifé. Special exhibits of 
current interest are held at various times. At 
the academy, specimens play an important role 
in scientific research. Its insect, botany and 
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from Publishers House, Lake Bluff, HI 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


~a Your Library Users Will LOVE 


12 Volume 


WONDERLAND 
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The Pictorial Encyclopedia with a Lively 
Personality All Its Own. Also Matching 
Volumes on Hobbies and Study Guide. 


Dramatic Story Style. 


Colorful Pictures. 


Constantly Revised. 


Budget Priced. 





CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 
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Reutewers notes on two 
important books of (954 


Beyond the 
Huandredth Meridian 


John Wesley Powell and the 
Second Opening of the West 
Wallace Stegner 


“A fine story on the human level and 
an important addition to American 


















history.” - Harper’s 

$6.00 

Song of the Sky 
Guy Murchie 


“A. book of the air age, informative 
and dramatic, indispensable to those 
who are ready to rise from the sea to 

the air around us.” 
—- Daniel B. Dodson, 
Saturday Review 
$5.00 


H. M. Co Institutional Dept.» 


bird collections are world renowned as are its 
important fossils and minerals and the shell and 
mammal collections. In the spring of 1955 the 
academy will open a new section devoted to 
Pennsylvania mammals. 

On the western side of the perimeter is the 
Franklin Institute. Though it includes Labora- 
tories for sponsored research and a technical 
library, it is better known for its museum and 
planetarium. The museum features the stories 
of oil, steel, communication and transportation. 


One of the most popular of its exhibits is the 
850 ton locomotive which can be engineered 
by visitors. , Its newest acquisition is a full 
scale replica of an old time Nickelodeon movie 
house complete with two reelers. The Fels 
Planetarium of the Institute is a must on any 
itinerary. Thousands have thrilled to the mar- 
velous machine that can project on the domed 
ceiling any aspect of any part of the sky at any 
time in the world’s history. i 

Within walking distance from Logan Circle 
is the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Con- 
sidered to be one of the greatest museums of 
the world, it occupies a magnificent building 
at the head of the Benjamin Franklin Parkway. 

The galleries of the museum are on two 
floors. The second, upper floor, is arranged to 
follow the history of art through the centuries 
in different countries, with works of ‘painting, 
sculpture, and other arts of each shown to- 
gether, often against a background of architec- 
ture of the same period. On the first floor there 
is a systematic arrangement of specialized col- 
Jections: painting, prints, furniture, ceramics, 
glass, metal and costume. Its art collections 
include the John G. Johnson Collection, the 
most comprehensive single collection in the 
country. 

The Philadelphia name itself implies hos- 
pitality, being a Greek word meaning 
“Brotherly Love.” Celebrated for its neighbor- 
liness, its sentiments of hospitality and cor- 
diality are extended to all and particularly to 
those attending the 1955 ALA Conference. 


informational writer in the 
Exhibits and Publicity Dept. 
of The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia is a member of the 
Publicity Committee for the 
1955 ALA Conference. 


CHARLES E. 
McMENAMIN 


ALA Committee Recommendations Requested 


It is again time to remind the ALA mem- 
bership that the Committee on Committee 
Appointments needs help in selecting the large 
number of candidates for the various boards 
and committees which play such an important 
part in carrying on the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

The rapid growth of ALA membership and 
the specialization of work through strong di- 
visions makes it especially desirable for the 
committee to receive suggestions from the 
membership at large. Only by your help can 
the committee structure be truly representa- 
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tive both of geographic areas and specialized 
interests. 

Through this call to the membership at 
large it is hoped that new talent may be dis- 
covered and put to work. 

These suggestions should be sent either to 
the chairman, John S. Richards, Seattle Public 
Library, Washington, or to any of the follow- 
ing advisory members not later than March 15: 
Benjamin A. Custer, Nancy Jane Day, Dorothy 
F. Deininger, Ruth W. Gregory, Alice Louise 
LeFevre, Guy R. Lyle, William Quinley and 
Ruth Tews. 
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. »» for a really smooth functioning library 


Here’s the modern, efficient library at Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology. Specially built for 
versatility, Globe-Wernicke Standard Stacks 
provide almost endless variations for expan- 
sion In years to come. 


If you’re considering a new library or ex- 
panding and reorganizing an existing one, the 
selection and placement of book stacks are im- 
portant considerations requiring proficient 
planning. Globe-Wernicke library planning 
engineers are expert at helping you solve these 
problems ... skillfully fitting your ideas and 


You need the 


right stack 


requirements into the most efficient layout 
possible. 

Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineer- 
ing Staff for personal service, or write Dept. 
L-25 for Catalog 313, which contains com- 
plete information on construction and applica- 


tions of G-W Standard Steel Book Stacks. 


Engineering Specialists 
in Office Equipment, 


& 
Systems and Visible Records. Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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CHILDREN’S INCENTIVE 
READING PROGRAMS 


If You Are Not On Our Mailing List, 


Send A Card For Free Samples Of Our 
Latest Reading Programs. 


Another BIS Best Seller 


“LOVE OF BOOKS” 


A cinematic presentation of books as 
“things of paper, ink, leather and glue”— 
things which have a long history. While 
the printing press has, in many cases, 
outmoded handwork, British craftsman- 
ship is still at a peak in the hands of 
artists and artisans who carry on in the 
great tradition of fine book-making. 


For anyone who has ever learned to 
know a book and to love it this film is 
a “must” and is highly recommended 
for library group showings. 

10 Minutes Price $32.50 per print 







— PLUS — 











The story of four centuries of creat- 
ing fine papers for the making of books 


“IN BLACK AND WHITE” 


An evocation of the tradition of British 
printing in an exciting serjes of dramat- 
ized scenes. 


Discoveries through the ages in all parts 
of the world which have made the printed 
word the most important contribution to 
civilization are shown and climaxed by 
today’s up-to-date methods of printing, 
from fine expensive bindings to the popu- 
lar Penguin series. 

20 Minutes Price $55.00 per print 
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The Saturday Review. has said about 
these two important films: “The 
only thing to be regretted is that 
there are no films to present the 
American book indus- 
try with equal skill 
and sensitivity.” 














Complete catalogues of oth- 
er Films from Britain avail- 
able at nominal rental and 
purehase prices may be ob- 
tained free of charge by 
writing to: 


BOX 865 | British Information Services Å 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 30 Rockefeller Ploza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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1955 ALA Awards and Citations 


ROBERT E. SCUDDER 
Chairman, Board on Awards 


The ALA Board on Awards has prepared 
this list of the awards and citations to be made 
in 1955. The assistance of every library asso- 
ciation and every ALA member is needed in 
the selection of recipients worthy of these 
honors. Nominations should be sent to the 
proper person as given here before the an- 
nounced deadline. 

The Melvil Dewey Medal, established in 
1952 by the Forest Press, Incorporated, is 
awarded annually to an individual or a group 
for recent creative professional achievement of 
a high order, particularly in those fields in 
which Melvil Dewey was actively interested, 
notably library management, library training, 
cataloging and classification and the tools and 
techniques of librarianship. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award, consisting 
of $500 and a special certificate, has been pre- 
sented annually by Joseph W. Lippincott since 
1937 as an award for. distinguished service in 
the profession of librarianship, such service to 
include outstanding participation in the activi- 
ties of professional library associations, notable 
published professional] writing, or other signifi- 
cant activity on behalf of the profession and its 
aims, 

The Letter Librarian Award, established in 
1946, consists of $100 and a special certificate. 
It is awarded annually to a librarian who, in 
the line of duty, contributes most to emphasize 
the human qualities of service in librarianship. 
Mrs. Ada McCormick, the donor of the award, 
is editor of the magazine Letter. The Letter 
Library Award, consisting of $100 and a special 
certificate given annually by Mrs. McCormick 
since 1947, is awarded to a library for distin- 
guished contribution to the development of an 
enlightened public opinion on an issue of cur- 
rent or continuing importance. 

Nominations for these four awards with a 
statement of reasons for the choice should be 
sent to the chairman of the ALA Board on 
Awards, Robert E. Scudder, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia 8, 
Pennsylvania. The deadline for each of these 
awards is April 15, 1955. 

The Newbery and Caldecott Medal winners 
for 1954 will be announced by the Children’s 
Library Association on March 7, 1955 in the 
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New York office of Frederic G. Melcher, who 
established and endowed the awards. The 
Newbery medal, awarded annually since 1922, 
will be presented to the author of the most 
distinguished contribution to American litera- 
ture for children written during the last year. 
The Caldecott medal, first awarded in 1938, 
will be presented to the illustrator of the most 
distinguished American picture book for chil- 
dren. Nominations for the 1954 awards, 
which were due in December, 1954, have been 
made by librarians to the Newbery-Caldecott 
Award Committee composed of 22 children’s 
librarians. 

The annual Grolier Society Award, estab- 
lished in 1953 and consisting of $500 and a 
scroll or plaque, is given in recognition of the 
achievements of a librarian in a community or 
school who has made an unusual contribution 
to the stimulation and guidance of reading by 
children and young people. The nominee 
must be a salaried librarian who spends the 
major part of his time in work with children 
and young people. The award may be given 
for contributions made either over a period of 
years or for one particular contribution of last- 
ing value. Nominations must be accompanied 
by five copies of a statement of achievement 

repared by the nominating group or individual 
and should be sent directly to the chairman 
of the Committee on the Grolier Society Award, 
James E. Bryan, Newark Public Library, 5 
Washington Street, Newark 1, New Jersey. 
Letters in support of the nominations will be 
accepted also. The deadline for entries is 
March 15, 1955. 

The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for 
advanced study in the field of library work with 
children and young people was established by 
the E. P. Dutton Company in 1952 and first 
awarded in 1953. It consists of a fellowship 
amounting to $1000 and is open to school, 
public or other librarians working with chil- 
dren and young people. Prospective applicants 
should write to the chairman, Mrs. Margaret 
Hayes, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, for fuller information. Applications 
must be submitted by April 15, 1955. 

Two outstanding trustees of the libraries of 
the nation will be cited by ALA at the Phila- 
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—with the up-to-date 
world cyclopedia of music 


at your fingertips, 


GROVES DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC 


AND AMERICANS 





you can refer to GROVE 
all questions about 
the whole art 


of musie. 


Fifth Edition 
IN NINE VOLUMES 
8,398 pages 


76 plates 
$127.50 the set 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 
New York 17 


delphia conference. Trustee Citations are 
limited to trustees in actual service during at 
least a part ofthe calendar year preceding the 
1955 ALA Conference. Equal consideration is 
given to the service records of trustees of both 
large and small libraries. The jury will be in- 
terested in the state and national activities of 
the candidates as well as their contributions 
to the local library. Recommendations must 
be accompanied by a full record of the candi- 
date’s achievements and may be submitted by 
any library board, any individual library 
trustee, a state library association, a state trus- 
tee organization, a state library extension 
agency, or by the Trustee Section of the ALA 
Public Libraries Division. Nominations for the 
1955 awards must be mailed to the Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, not later than March 15, 1955. 

The Oberly Memorial Award made every 
two years to the American citizen who compiles 
the best bibliography in the field of agriculture 
or the natural sciences will be made in 1955. 
The current award is for a bibliogrophy issued 
in 1953 or 1954. The bibliographies are 
judged on accuracy, scope, usefulness, format, 
and special features such as explanatory intro- 
ductions, annotations and indexes. The award 
consists of the income from a fund established 
in 1923 by colleagues of Eunice Rockwell 
Oberly, former librarian of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Four copies of each bibliography with a letter 
of transmittal should be sent to the chairman of 
the Oberly Memorial Fund Committee, J. 
Richard Blanchard, librarian, University of 
California Library, Davis, California. Type- 
written bibliographies are acceptable. The 
final entry date is March 15, 1955. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
established in 1948, are given by the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, in a contest sponsored jointly 
with the ALA Public Relations Committee, for 
outstanding library publicity, based on scrap- 
books submitted to show a cross-section of the 
years publicity in various types of libraries. 
Every library is eligible. Full information and 
entry blanks are available from Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New York 
62, and from ALA Headquarters, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Entry 
blanks must be in by April 1, 1955, but the 
completed scrapbooks are not due until May 
1, 1955. 

The Margaret Mann Citation, established in 
1950 by the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
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Classification, is awarded annually to a librarian 
who has made a distinguished contribution to 
librarianship through cataloging and classifica- 
tion. Nominations for the award are due not 
later than February Ist, 1955 See ALA Bulle- 
tin, January 1955, page 34). 

All of these awards and citations present op- 
portunities for the members of the profession 
to nominate outstanding librarians in the 
various fields of library service for national, 
honors. Nominations should be sent in at once 
to the persons responsible for the selection of 
recipients. 


LANGE, MAXWELL .& SPRINGER, Inc. 


.. offers dependable service in supplying 
books and periodicals, new and sec- 
ondhand, in Science, Medicine and 
Technology, at current rates of ex- 
change. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS AND 
DUPLICATE LISTS. 


LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


122 East 55th Street, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 





ARE YOU 
MATERIALS CONSCIOUS? 


Subject Index 
to Children’s Magazines 
Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to 
elementary and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; 
semi-annual cumulations in February and 
August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year; addi- 
tional subscriptions mailed together to the 
same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 
WRITE FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


MERIBAH HAZEN, Editor 
301 Palomino Lane 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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Ly O0 J Sthurley Shary 


... the Chief Librarian at the "Carnegie 
Library in Bookville’, hears the above com- 
plaint over and over again. 
phase her, however, for Shurley has a stock 
answer... and a good one too.., 


“USE DEMCO RUNNY PASTE” 


* Nothing better for day in and day out 


sticking things together permanently. 


Spreads smoothly—so concentrated that 
it should be diluted for many pasting 
operations. 


The only paste of its kind that remains 
flexible, doesn’t lump, doesn’t crumble, 
peel or crack and sticks as tight as glue. 


Can be stored on the shelf indefinitely— 
no drying out like modern plastics. If 
it thickens, merely add water-—because 
Runny Paste is easy to thin. 


* 
* 
* 


Save Time, 
Money. 


Order in 
Quantity! 


Available in Half 
Pints, Pints, Quarts 


and Gallons. Free 
sample sent on re- 


quest. Á 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin ® New Haven 2, Connecticut 
S è ON © THE © DOT SERVICE.. 
See ‘page 435 for data on Shurley Sharp. 
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TIME TO RENEW 


Your Membership in 


Serials Round Table 
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KEEP serial slants 


COMING: 


Keep abreast of serials develop- 
ments by joining Serials Round 
Table now, for the calendar 
year 1955. Your subscription 
to Serial Slants is included in 
your dues. Dues to members of 
ALA are $1.00 per year; sub- 
scriptions to Serial Slants may 
be obtained by non-ALA mem- 
bers for $2.00 a year. 


SEND DUES TO: 


Miss Bella Shachtman, 
Sec’y-Treas. 
ALA Serials Round Table 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Library 
Washington 25, D.C. 








AMERICANA ~ 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 


Deluxe Limited Editions 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S 
Write for List 
WE ALSO BUY AND 

SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 













F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Fifty free catalogs issued (write for list of sub- 
jects), comprising over 1000 pages and including 
over 60,000 titles, many ‘out of print,’ offering an 
opportunity and savings for your library. 


> PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 
Li Wg 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 








ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! | 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^ṣe-rno BOOKS 


TO-FIND 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field, 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S, Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED, SEND US LISTS. 
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* 
THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


: THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 
THE BOOK MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE 


take pride in announcing the winners of the 





1955 National 
Book Award 
GOLD MEDALS 


FICTION 
WILLIAM FAULKNER for A Fable 
_ NON-FICTION 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH for The Measure of Man 
POETRY 
WALLACE STEVENS for The Collected Poems 
of Wallace Stevens. 


Special iain for Poetry to E. E. CUMMINGS for Poems: 1923-1954 


* 


The winner in each field was selected by the following judges: 


Fiction ` Non-Fiction Poetry > 

- MALCOLM COWLEY PAUL BIXLER OSCAR CARGILL 

PAUL ENGLE _ ` ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, JR. RICHARD EBERHART 
ELIZABETH JANEWAY EDGAR JOHNSON DUDLEY Firts 
WALLACE STEGNER GERALD W. JOHNSON RANDALL JARRELL 
ROBERT PENN WARREN WILLIAM L. SHIRER . CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE 


+. 


The National Book Award is an annual event in which the American book industry has 
united to honor American authors. 
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Adult Education in Anniston 


MILDRED GOODRICH 


A special library adult education project 
developed with one of twenty subgrant awards 
by the American Library Association from a 
$100,000 grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Copies of the official report are avail- 
able and requests may be submitted directly 
to the Carnegie Library, Anniston, Alabama, 
or to the ALA Office for Adult Education, 50 
E. Huron, Chicago, 11. 


The history of the adult education program 
of the Anniston Carnegie Library is much like 
Topsy’s. It just grew. Whenever an occa- 
sion arose to cooperate with the PTA in put- 
ting on a book fair, or to provide a place for 
the AAUW to conduct a course for expectant 
mothers, or to show a film to the Leaders Club 
of the Girl Scouts, the library counted the 
success in new registrations and increased cir- 
culations. In short, a good public relations 
program with adults had long been an accepted 
activity, but no organized adult education pro- 
gram as such had ever been named or de- 
veloped. 

Anniston is an industrial town of 31,066 
population., Because of its beauty and desir- 
able climate many retired army couples have 
selected it for their homes, acclaiming it a 
town of culture and simple living. One would 
guess that such a town would make extensive 
use of its library. The library staff realized, 
however, that some geographic areas of the 
city were getting good library service while 
others were not. As a staf, we were daily 
concerned with the problem of how to reach 
those undeveloped areas and how to provide 
library materials which would more nearly 
meet the interests of the whole community. 
Since these were problems which were never 
long out of mind, we welcomed the announce- 
ment from ALA that subgrants were to be 
made available to individual libraries through 


a grant from the Fund for Adult Education, © 


director of the Carnegie Li- 
brary in Anniston, Ala. since 
1921 has long been active in 
community affairs. 


MILDRED GOODRICH 
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for the purpose of stimulating adult educa- 
tion activities in libraries. After many con- 
sultations with members of the Library Board 
and with interested community leaders, we 
decided that we would submit a request for a 
subgrant and that our proposal would be a 
survey of educational opportunities available 
to adults in Anniston. That, it seemed to us, 
would be of the most immediate benefit to 
the library and the community. 


Other Factors 


There were other factors influencing the 
decision to propose a survey. The Survey 
of Adult Education Activities in Public Li- 
braries had revealed the fact that 80 per cent 
of the libraries made no studies of their com- 
munity needs and resources even though li- 
brarians generally realize the importance of 
such information. This very fact made us 
curious to find out whether or not a survey 
really would bring forth unknown facts which 
would help in finding out what the community 
needed and where the program should be ex- 

anded. Another factor was the availability 
of well-qualified assistance in the person of 
Mrs. F. A, Barker, who had had experience 
with community surveys for the American Red 
Cross and the League of Women Voters. Al- 
though not a librarian, she had: been an active 
leader in our American Heritage groups and 
had done volunteer work in many capacities. 
It was she who directed the survey once the 
grant was awarded, 

The announcement that we had been 
chosen for one of the 20 awards pleased us— 
and set us to work at once. One of the first 
steps was for the staff to study the meaning 
and methods of adult education and several 
meetings were spent on a discussion of the 
subject. Only the inexperienced would have 
started out as optimistically. Books were read 
and specialists from the community and from 
the faculty of the University of Alabama were 
consulted. Mrs. Gretchen Schenck, then act- 
ing head, Alabama State Library Commission 
and Violet Myer from the ALA Office for 
Adult Education were most helpful in seeing 
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the opportunities and working with us in this 
planning stage. Everyone stressed the value 
of working through a local committee, so one 
bright day nine unsuspecting individuals with 
a know-how of community service met with 
us. The explanation of the project was some- 
what confused, because, although the purpose 
of planning a library program for adults was 
clear, the means of finding how to discover 
needs was not. We finally agreed that the 
scope of the survey would include all agencies 
which provided a means for people to get in- 
formation or gave them an opportunity to in- 
crease their skills or to develop their under- 
standing and appreciation. It was decided to 
use questionnaires and personal interviews to 
get at the facts. Composing a questionnaire 
which combines simplicity in wording and an 
attractive format is an art in itself. One should 
be a psychologist, a sociologist and an artist. 
Ours went through several drafts and pretest- 
ing before we were finally satisfied. 

Next came the problem of introducing the 


idea to the public in such a way as to make 
them ‘want to answer the questionnaire. We 
recognized the odd fact that people do not 
like to answer questions especially about what 
they know. One committee member reminded 
us that most of the learning adults get is “for 
nothing” and people are suspicious of ques- 
tions concerning something not paid for. So a 
campaign of selling the people on the im- 
portance of a community survey in Adult Edu- 
cation was begun. 


Publicity Planned 

Publicity over the radio and through the 
local press was planned. The chairman of the 
library board is the publisher of the one news- 
paper and owner of one of the three radio 
stations, so publicity was easily obtained. The 
survey director had conferences with the sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, the sec- 
retary of the labor unions and other community 
leaders. Some were interested and helpful; 
others were not so impressed. 





THE SORBONNE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, The Graduate Division 


announces its 
SCHOOL OF FIELD STUDIES IN EUROPEAN ARCHIVES, 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS under the 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, THE SORBONNE 


with the cooperation of the following: 

IN FRANCE: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Direction Generale Des Archives Nationales, and Chartres, 
France's foremost school of Library Science. 

IN ENGLAND: The Public Records Office, the British Museum, and the Library Association of London. 

IN ITALY: The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the National Archives. 


SPAIN 
GERMANY 


} Optional: Studies in both or either of these countries also arranged as an added feature 
for those who have time. 


Approximate dates for the School, July 7 to August 2. 


Seminars will be held in London and Paris. Specialists in related fields will lecture. Field-study visits 
to most important archives and museums with official guides. Maximum amount of time possible 
will be left completely free in each country for pleasure and sightseeing. 


6 semester-hours credit will be issued by the University of Paris for full attendance. 


BASIC PROGRAM—42 days, including transatlantic round trip on the French Line, London, 
Paris, Rome, and return to Paris via Florence and Venice, inclusive price, $690.00. 


- ABOVE BASIC PROGRAM WITH ENGLAND AND FRANCE ALONE, $630 


ALTERNATE PLAN-—-Leave from Quebec on June 30 for London on S.S. Homeric, Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Naples. Leave Naples on the S.S. Conte Biancamano on August 2, 
arriving New York August 13, inclusive price, $725.00. 


For further information and registration forms write to the Sorbonne American Institute, Box 
1405, Beverly Hills, Calif. Please make all inquiries by letter. State background and- present 


position, 
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It was like hitting the jack pot when the 
women’s clubs became interested and asked 
for programs on adult education. They wanted 
to hear about the grant and the survey. 
Whether they asked from a purely interest 
motif or whether an emergency had arisen 
for a program, no one knows, but more and 
more clubs asked for programs. Bless the 
women, “more things are wrought by clubs 
than this world dreams of” with apologies to 
Tennyson. They picked up the idea and talked 
it and when the questionnaires were sent out 
95 per cent of the clubs answered. 


Survey Explained 


The survey was explained at a meeting of 
the ministerial union and at an industrial com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce in order 
that they might understand the motives before 
receiving questionnaires. The ministers were 
apparently not well informed as the return 
was only 14 per cent. One, in answer to the 
question “How is your membership determined, 
by invitation or open to all interested persons?” 
wrote in “By salvation.” 

Industry and management welcomed the di- 
rector most cordially and were very responsive 
to the idea of library service. They stressed 
the need for employees to be informed about 
library services. Of those employed in in- 
dustry, 95 per cent are literate and manage- 
ment believes there is a great need to help 
them get factual information to offset the propa- 
ganda to which they are exposed. 

To get a good cross section of the popula- 
tion questionnaires were sent to 110 families 
picked from 11 elementary school districts. 

Was the survey worth the effort? As the 
answers were tabulated and the results eval- 
uated, this question continued to pop up. 
Was anything learned that was not already 
known? Would the facts discovered help in 
planning a more adequate program for adults 
in the library? The survey pointed out areas 
in which people want more information: 
mental health, budgeting and home-making 
skills, and recreation for elderly people. 
Groups and clubs reported that they are not 
satisfied with their programs. They want more 
specific helps on program planning, on methods 
of giving programs, leading discussions, and 
on ways to find resource materials. 

It was found that this library is the one 
place in the community where adults can find 





Seated l to r: Leonard Freedman, Mrs. Ruth Field, 
Evelyn Day Mullen. Standing | to r: Mrs. Forrest 


Barker and the author of this article, Mildred 
Goodrich. 


the community, and by means of this survey 
we were able to bring these services to the 
attention of a larger group of people. 

The Anniston Library now has a more solid 
understanding of the community. With the 
information in hand the library board can use 
a new approach in asking the city commission 
for appropriations and the staff can plan a 
more effective adult education program. 


Place Orders Vow 
Notable Books of 1954 


BOOK LIST 


_ Srurels 
Ready for distribution 


As usual Sturgis will print this an- 
notated list, on colored text, and is offer- 
ing it imprinted to libraries at the follow- 


ing prices: 

100-—-$ 5.00 2000—§ 31.50 
200— 7.50 2500— 35.00 
500-—— 10.00 5000— 60.00 
1000— 16.50 10000— 100.00 


9” x 14” Poster—45¢ each 


Transportation paid on orders amount- 
ing to $50.00 and over. 

Single copies and up to 100 without im- 
print, 15¢ each. 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 


source material on a great many subjects. The Box 552 Sturgis, Mich. 
reference work done here is very important to 
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Overdue Finds 


Books are man’s rational protest against the irrational, man’s pityful protest against the im- 
placable, man’s ideal against the world’s real, man’s word against the cosmic dumbness, man’s life 
against the planetary death, man’s revelation of the Good within him, man’s repartee to the God 
without him. Whoever touches a book touches not only “a man” but Man. - Man is the animal 
who weeps and laughs—and writes. If the first Prometheus brought fire from heaven in a fennel- 
stalk, the last will take it back—in a book. 

Joun Cowrer Powys 
The Enjoyment of Literature 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, 1938, p. xxvii 
Submitted by: Robert E. Betts, librarian, Tex. Engineers Library, College Station, Tex. 


When I was a student in lodgings I began to form a library, which I arranged along the mantel- 
shelf of my room.... One day as I was looking over my mantelshelf library, it suddenly struck 
me that all these authors of mine were heretics—these were dangerous books. Undesignedly I had 
found stimulus from teachers who were not credited by orthodoxy. And I have since found that 
much of the good to be got from books is to be gained from authors often classed as dangerous, 
for these provoke inquiry, and exercise one’s powers. 

HENRY DRUMMOND 
Addresses 


ALTEMUS, 1894, p. 331-332 
Submitted by: Mrs. Mary E. Evans, head, Catalog Dept., Mitchell Memorial Library, State College, Miss. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” AZA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Iil. 


The Big — of '55 


PREBOUND PRICES LOWERED 
on SPRING 1955 JUVENILES 


Steadily increasing sales and improved ve a of production have 
enabled us to offer you... 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
QUALITY 


.. . and the ultimate in service at LOWER prices. 


Prebound prices have been lowered on 1955 Juvenile Titles listed in our Spring Catalog 
(ready about February 1st). If this catalog does not reach you, please request one. 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the ac- 
tivities of ALA units. 


In the January issue of the Bulletin the editor 
began his monthly editorial with “Winter . ranks 
high among the seasons as a time for reading.” 
The increase in ALA publications continues to pro- 
vide good reading material for those long, dark 
evenings. A publication is evidence of tangible 
service from an organization and the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department, as well as the different divi- 
sions, round tables, boards and committees are 
constantly providing interesting and pertinent pub- 
lications that contribute to what the jargon refers 
to as “developmental orientation”—professional 
reading, to the librarian in the street. 


The PLD Reporter We welcome the addition of 
this attractive and useful publication to the list 
of serials published by ALA. Over 400 standing 
orders have come in for issue number one on 
public library use of paper-bound books. Sub- 
scribers may soon look forward to the second issue 
on public library use of television. Surveys made 
by a committee of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People and a sub-committee 
of the ALA Audio-Visual Board will be used— 
thereby giving the experiences of some 100 libraries. 


Other publications Four Public Libraries Division 
Sections are currently engaged in special projects 
involving new or revised publications. The Armed 
Forces librarians are working toward the develop- 
ment of a publication. “Work Simplification 
Methods”; the Trustees are publishing a book, 
written for trustees by trustees; Extension librarians 
are revising Regional and District Library Laws; 
and the Reference librarians are conducting a 
survey of public library reference services which 
will yield a printed report. Committees of the 
Public Libraries Division are working toward a 
revision of State Grants to Public Libraries and 
Post-War Standards for Public Library Service. 


BPA Notes, published bimonthly by the Board 
on Personnel Administration and first issued in 
October, is designed to report news and informa- 
tion on various phases of personnel administration 
in libraries. ‘For the first year of publication it 
will be issued free to libraries and librarians who 
request it as long as the supply of 500 copies lasts. 
Requests should be directed to Hazel B. Timmer- 
man at ALA Headquarters. 
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The ALA Publishing Department will have a 
display of its publications at the conference of the 
American Association of School Administrators in 
St. Louis, February 26-March 2, 1955. The AASL 
is providing library consultants to work in the Pub- 
lishing Department booth to advise school admin- 
istrators on their school library problems. 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
celebrate their Golden Jubilee this year, but there 
was another birthday cake to be cut in January, 
that of College and Research Libraries, which began 
just 15 years ago in December 1939. Significantly 
enough the first issue opens on the first page to 
illustrations of the brand new University of Colo- 
rado library building, which with its bold divisional 
plan began a new era in library planning. 

The C&RL which went to a few hundred sub- 
scribers the first few years now reaches over 6000 
people in every corner of the globe. The journal 
had a solid record of achievement under a series 
of talented editors from A. F. Kuhlman to the pres- 
ent editor, Maurice Tauber. In celebration of the 
event a special index covering the full 15 years 
will appear in the April issue. 


The February issue of the ALA Bulletin is the 
school libraries issue. The American Association 
of School Librarians will issue a reprint of the 
articles on school libraries, which will be ready 
for distribution shortly after the issue of the 
February Bulletin. Copies will be distributed at 
the three regional meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
single copies of the reprint will be sent on request, 
free of charge, from the office of the American 
Association of School Librarians. 


Ten new packages of books have been selected 
for the CARE Children’s Book Fund by the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young People’s 
International Relations Committee. Illustrated 
folders listing the books in the new packages may 
be obtained from CARE 660 First Ave., New York 
16, New York. 

The DLCYP International Relations Committee, 
Maxine La Bounty, chairman, is completing a list 
of 100 children’s books published in the last 25 
years which are recommended for consideration 
for translation and publication in other countries. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. 
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TRANSLUCENT FLEXIBLE FRONT COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
COVER, POLISHED BOTH SURFACES, LOCKBAR METAL PARTS, 


pce SCREWS. 8 SIZES. THREE COLORS. FOR VERTICAL Magazines are pro. 


tected with Universal 
Hanrd-back Binders’ patented 


“Twin-Lock” mechan- 

J /, Onder today ism. Only your Uni- 

alleuger Ere from as versal key will open 
“Twin-Lock”. 





MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. 








815 Ave. B, P.O. Box 159; San Antonio, Tex. 
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of CHARGING and 
PRINTED FORMS 


WHEN PLACING AN ORDER WITH ` 
BRO-DART — don’t miss these excellent ` 
items: Book Pockets —~ Book Cards — 
Catalog Cards and the NEW POCKET 
DATE SLIPS (date slip printed on top of 
pocket). The most complete line of 
printed forms and pockets at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with quality. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION -OF 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES, 


65 E ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY > 1888 SO SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF, 
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TV 


Comics 
Standards 








All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 

LIBRARIANS CONCERN for bringing children to 
the reading of great books is the theme of Frances 
Clarke Sayers’ delightful article “The Hills Be- 
yond” in the NEA Journal for December. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS will be interested in two 
workshop proceedings: the Elementary School Li- 
brary Workshop at Western Washington College, 
Bellingham (available for $1 from the Business 
Office), and Workshop in School Library Problems 
at the University of Nevada, Reno. Both are 
practical manuals. 

STANDARDS FoR scHooL libraries in Washing- 
ton have recently been released and appear in 
the Library News Bulletin of that State Library 
for September-October. 

CATALOGERS WILL BE interested in Shirley Har- 


pers paper on “The Universal Decimal Clas- 
sification” in the October issue of American 
Documentation. 


A GOOD HISTORICAL summary of libraries in North 
Carolina appears in the 50th anniversary issue 
(November) of North Carolina Libraries. 

Comics IS A SUBJECT of concern to many these 
days. The Comics Magazine Association of Amer- 
ica has recently issued a Code for the Comics 
Magazine Industry which will be of interest to 
librarians. Paul Witty and Robert Sizemore are 
writing a series of articles on “Reading the Comics: 
A Summary of Studies and an Evaluation” in Ele- 
mentary English—first installment in December. 
Read what the Canton, Ohio Public Library did to 
counteract the comics in “Let’s Abolish Crime 
Comics” in the November issue of the General 
Federation Clubwoman. 

Dm you know that our own Mildred Batchelder 
was the educational collaborator for the new 
Coronet film, Discovering the Library (black & 
white, $55, colored, $110). This film, made in 
Highland Park, shows what a wonderful place the 
public library is for children (b & w available 
for loan from Headquarters library). 

ALTHOUGH WRITTEN for office managers, librar- 
ians will be interested in Machine Equipment for 
Efficient Office Operation, a report of the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers ($1 from N. M. Parkhurt, Purdue Univ., 
` Lafayette). It contains good descriptions of photo- 
copying, duplicating, and microfilm equipment. 

WHAT Is ADEQUATE library service? With PLD 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


and many state library associations working on 
measurements of this kind items are beginning to 
appear on the subject. Amy Winslow’s article in 
Wilson Library Bulletin for December, “Stand- 
ards for Libraries” is pertinent. 

Summary of Proceedings of the eighth annual 
conference of the American Theological Library 
Association are now available for $2 from Alice 
Dagan, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
1670 S. llth Avenue, Maywood, Illinois. 

Two coats—a “wide range of books” and “high 


quality’—are stressed by Louise LeFevre in her. 


essay on book selection, entitled “Books—the Roots 
of the Rock” in the December issue of Catholic 
Library World. 

Ir you ARE planning a TV program, you will 
certainly want to read a practical manual called 
TV, Learning to Use It, published by the Council 
of National Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association (Room 205, Cooper Union 4th Ave. 
at 7th St., New York 3)—available for 50¢. 

Missourt AND VERMONT bookmobile service has 
been the subject of several articles in general 
magazines recently. “Kahoka’s Freewheeling Li- 
brary” appeared in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
November and “Merry Bookmobile” by Dorothy 
Randolph in the General Federation Clubwoman 
for December. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS will want to see The 
Magic World of Books, written by Charlemae Rol- 
lins, children’s librarian of the Hall Branch, Chi- 
cago Public Library. It is one of the “Junior 
Life Adjustment” Booklets of Science Research As- 
sociates (57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago). 

ELIZABETH Epwarps of Tennessee was chairman 
of a committee to study the services of state 
library agencies. A Tabulation of the Question- 
naires, indicates the types of services given by the 
various state agencies. 

Notable Books of 1954, a book list compiled by 
a PLD Committee was released Feb. 2. One copy 
is-available from the PLD office; quantity lots from 
Library Products, Inc. Sturgis, Michigan. 

“School Library Supervision: Practical Prob- 
lems and Answers” by Eleanora Alexander is the 
title of the current issue (no. 40) of the U. of I. 
Occasional Papers. Practical procedures for de- 
veloping a school library program are given. 

A REFRESHING COMMENT in Mary L. Nelson’s 
“First Impressions” (of her first ALA conference) 
in the October Iowa Library Quarterly is a good 
note on which to end: “One of the nicest things 
about librarians is that they LIKE being librarians.” 
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The standard work 


for librarians for 87 years The compact Ayer Directory is a 
one-volume reference shelf. 
Librarians the world over praise 
its usefulness and convenience. 


1955 AYER DIRECTORY 


No other single volume 
gives you all this information 


New data + New maps + Indexed and 
cross-indexed to give you the facts fast 


You'll find the names and addresses, sub- 
scription prices, editors, publishers and 
other data for 21,000 newspapers and peri- 
odicals in the U.S: and its possessions. 
Also in Canada, Bermuda, Cuba and the 
Philippines. $ 


You'll find the exact location, by county, of 
all U.S. weekly newspapers. Up-to-date 
maps of each state, territory and Canadian 
province appear with editorial matter. 


You'll find full listings for scientific and pro- 
fessional publications. Data by states on 
population shifts, motor vehicle registra- 
tions, families with radios and television 
sets, life insurance sales, number of farms 
in each state. 


You'll find banking information, number of 
telephones and other vital facts for all 
U.S. and Canadian cities: of 25,000 popu- 
lation or more. And the latest agricultural, 
industrial, geographic and transportation 
information for over 9000 U.S. and Cana- 
dian cities and towns. 





The 1955 Ayer Directory can save you 
hundreds of steps, hours of research and ` 
quantities of correspondence. Only a 


Orders ($30 postpaid within the U.S.) 
should be sent to the publisher, 


limited number of copies are printed. Order N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Dept. L, 


yours today. W. Washington Square, Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 


Equipment for Libraries 





Materials and equipment mentioned in this 
column are selected on the basis of general library 
interest. No test or endorsement of any product 
is implied. Inquiries for detailed descriptions of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerned, 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


REMOVABLE SHELVES feature a new all-steel book 
truck which is equipped with six 8” bracket-type 
shelves, each 36” in length. The shelves are 
readily removable from 
the slotted supporting up- 
tights, and are adjustable 
to any desirable vertical 
spacing at 1” intervals. 
The truck will also ac- 
commodate any stand- 
ard bracket-type shelves. 
Two fixed wheels and two 
swivel casters, all with 5” 
rubber tires, are used for 
easy, silent operation. 
Uses include convenient 
shelving for temporary storage, carrying cart, a 
truck for moving loaded shelves, movable display 
case, movable work desk by inserting a flush- 
bracket shelf. Detailed information can be ob- 
tained by writing W. R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper 
St., San Francisco, Calif, 








MOVABLE SHELVES that slide out of a stack can 
double the book capacity of the space you now 
have—even permit a more open and efficient book 
area. Book arrangement on the sliding shelf 
utilizes sides as well as the front. The sliding 
shelves are also adjustable in height. Write for in- 
formation on Compo stacks, Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

LETTERING for displays and for reproduction 
purposes is made easy by the use of Artype acetate 
sheets of transparent, self-adhering alphabets, ar- 
rows, numbers and symbols. The simple Artype 
application steps of cut, lift, position, and burnish 
make it possible to create professional looking letter- 
ing for window display, announcement cards, 
notices, and layouts for planograph reproduction. 
More than 800 stock items are available, with com- 
plete fonts of letters grouped on 10” x 14” sheets 
which cost only $1.00. A complete catalog is availa- 
ble from Artype Inc., Dept. P 1, 549 West Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 6. 
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PHorocory anything that can be held against 
the glass—even books or other material that can- 
not be passed through the slot usually found in 
photocopiers—with the 
1955 Photorapid Compak. 
Compact and portable, it 
copies in seconds and can 
| also make transparencies 
Pi ' for use as masters with 
diazo or blueprints or for 
burning in positive offset 
plates. Designed for sim- 
plicity, Compak operates 
with only one dial to turn, has a developing tray 
that lifts out for easy cleaning, and a non-metallic 
tank that protects from any possibility of corrosion. 
Compak comes in two sizes: 82” X 14” and 
14” x 17”. Write to Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 
Chambers St., New York 7 for prices and the name 
of your nearest dealer. 

LP RECORD purchasers can now take advan- 
tage of a drastic price reduction and still get a 30% 
discount below list price, with all shipping costs 
paid. Cut down your record costs now, by writing 
to Mr. Benjamin D. Rosen, Sam Goody, 285 W. 
49th St, New York 19. Ask for the latest Sam 
Goody catalog. 

Store your books, records, microfilm, letters 
in Safe-T-Stak drawers. These steel drawers are 
inexpensive and they hook together—top to bottom, 
side to side, back to back—all for the purpose of 
saving valuable storage space. Protection is as- 
sured. A folder that is a gold mine of information 
may be had from Diebold, Inc., 3050 Mulberry 
Rd., S.E., Canton 2, Ohio. Please mention the 
ALA Bulletin in your letter. . 

The completely new Radiant Colormaster is the 
first of the 1955 model PROJECTION SCREENS to be 
made available. Three new basic features—center- 
mounted patented Tension Control, an all metal 
spring roller, and a lever operated fabric lock have 
been incorporated for trouble-free operation. The 
fabric of the screen is a special silver treated ma- 
terial made particularly for color projection. Sizes 
range from 80” x 40” through 50” x 50”. A dust 
proof zipper carrying case is supplied without 
charge. Prices range from $33.95 to $43.95. For 
additional information write to Mr. H. S. Hersch- 
man, Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8. 

MANUFACTURERS: Send information regarding 
your products to Goods and Gadgets, 50 E. Huron, 
Chicago 11. 
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Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold in 
“s, Last 15 Years — Proof 
Positive of MAGAFILE's 
Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
Magazines and Pam- 
phietsi Other uses too! 
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Quick, folding assembly 


39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS—LASTING KRAFT- | 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH—LA- 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 


MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped Flat, are Easy 
2 ‘Store and paths Only Seconds for Assembly. 
"Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate ' 
Costly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip- 
tive Folder at No Obligation. Sample on Request. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 


The Magafile Company 
P. O. BOX 2615 


MERCHANTS STATION 
ST, LOUIS 2, MO. 








“ONLY BOOK-AID wm TAPE 


Embossed surface 
for richer appear- 
ance and easier 


Stronger adhesive 
bond — will 
not bleed. 


easier to 
work with 


More economical too — supplied in 
12" variations up to 4” in width, 


See Bro-Dart Catalog for Prices~—~-Send for FREE 
booklet “Modern, Simplified Book Repair”. 





LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


_BRO-DART. 
INDUSTRIES 


LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF, 










NEWARK 5, NEW W JERSEY 


Sponsored by the American Library Association - 


Now You Can Buy - 


FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A New Package Plan 
For U. S$. Libraries 


Developed by the ALA Division of Libraries for. 


Children and Young People, the Package Plan 


has won enthusiastic support from librarians. 


everywhere. Here’s what the plan offers to 
U. S. public and school libraries and to indi- 
viduals: 

© The best foreign children’s books selected by 
representatives of the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the ALA Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People. These include latest pub- 
lications as well as beloved classics of all lands. 


® Books selected for their fine qualities of illus- 
tration, design and text. Children enjoy them and 
can follow the stories even without reading the 
text. These books encourage a desire to learn for- 


Easily and Economically 


eign languages and develop an appreciation of 
peoples in other parts of the world. 

è Books in every language—French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, Dutch, Danish, Finnish, Swedish, 
Norwegian and many others, You can choose 
packages that best fit the needs of your community 
and its schools. 

e An easy and economical way to build represen- 
tative foreign book collections for children either 
for reference or for lending. New packages are 
constantly being made available, so that you can 
add to your library as your budget permits. 


© Book packages start as low as $10 each, 


Write Today For Details 


The PACKAGE LIBRARY of FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills, L.L., New York City 
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Administering Library Service in the 

T O O L 9 Elementary School. 2d ed. Completely re- 

vised edition that discusses the function, 

f or organization, administration, personnel, and 

o m hysical facilities of today’s elementary 

School Librarians Ta library. Considers fully the library 
as a materials center. Treats in detail the 
selection, purchase, and organization of books and non-book materials and examines 
reading guidance, recreational reading, and instruction in the use of the library. 


1954. Hlus. Cloth, $3.50 


Audio-Visual School Library Service. Indicates the role of the librarian in the 
school’s audio-visual program, and how the library can broaden its existing service 
to include the many types of audio-visual materials essential to the school program. 
Gives specific help in selecting, evaluating, organizing, and circulating such materials. 
Also discusses quarters, equipment, and budget. Bibliographies throughout; appendix 
listing sources for audio-visual materials included. 1949, Illus. Cloth, $2.75 


Patterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List for Young People. A unique 
reading list for young people, or adults working with them, arranged according to 
patterns of known reading interests of youth. Over 1400 titles, primarily fiction, with 
interest-rousing annotations listed under such pattern headings as Dating, Sea Fever, 
and The World Today. Encourages and broadens teen age reading interests. Author- 
title index included. 1954. Illus. $2 each; 10-49 copies, $1.75 each; 50-99, $1.50 
each; 100 or more, $1.25 each 


Planning School Library Quarters; A Functional Approach. Considers the 
place and function of the library in the school program. Treats location, arrange- 


ment, furniture, sound control, lighting, and decoration. Many pictures and floor 


plans. 1950. $1.50 


School Library Quarters. Filmstrip. Attractive, economical, efficient library 
quarters—new, remodeled, converted—photographed in color. Includes small and 
large elementary, small rural, and large high school libraries. Shows details of shelv- 
ing, desks, card catalogs, furniture, decoration, space arrangements. Excellent for 


planners: librarians, administrators, architects. 1952. 98-frame, 35mm. $15 


Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. 2d ed. Sound advice and practical suggestions 
for organizing and developing a school library program in a simplified way. Short 
cuts minimize routines and release the librarian for work with pupils and teachers. 
Practical for the trained as well as untrained person. 1949. Hus. Cloth, $2.75 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Classified 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
` you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

COLONIALISM AND THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS: Proposals for Charter Amendment. A 16- 
page pamphlet including background and com- 
mentary. 25¢; 5 for $1. Published by Toward 
Freedom, a monthly newsletter on colonial affairs 
($3 per yr., students $1), 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, III. 

EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 43 bound vol- 
umes, 1933-1953. Make offer. Librarian, News- 
ae 152 West 42nd Street, New York 11, New 
York. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


East 


CHILDREN’S Librarian. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in suburban li- 
brary forty minutes from N.Y.C. We require fifth 
year degree, and can pay for experience. Salary 
open. Write detailed letter stating qualifications, 
experience, present salary. B 696 

BRANCH Librarian in New York Metropolitan 
area. L.S. degree, retirement, 1 month vacation, 
38 hour week. Good salary. B 697 

CATALOGER to organize special collections unit 
of main catalog department. Woman, under 45, 
college and library degrees, at least three years ex- 
perience, preferably including some with rare 
books, knowledge of Spanish. General book col- 
lection 700,000 volumes, annual increase approxi- 
mately 12,000 volumes. Thirty-nine hour week, 
six week vacation, social security and college retire- 
ment plans available. Salary dependent upon ex- 
perience. Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, 
N. H. 





X 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 


FEBRUARY, [955 


‘CHILDREN’S Librarian. Medium-sized li- 
brary, beautiful Children’s Room, city of 43,000. 
Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments $200. 
Excellent working conditions, congenial staff, $8-hr. 
week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. Apply to: 
Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Library, 
Jamestown, New York. 


Southeast 


LIBRARIANS needed immediately for Ken- 
tucky’s new Bookmobile Project: one field worker 
and one coordinator of extension services. An op- 
portunity for real service in a challenging new pro- 
gram. Library science degree and experience 
necessary. Salary based on qualifications. Apply 
to: Frances Jane Porter, director, Library Extension 
Division, State Office Building, Frankfort, Ky. 

CIRCULATION Librarian for bookmobile li- 
brary school graduate, salary $3400-3800 depend- 
ing on qualifications. 20 days leave, sick leave, 
retirement system. Apply librarian, Anne Arundel 
County Library, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Midwest 


BRANCH Library Assistant: Library degree re- 
quired. General adult circulation including work 
with young people. Beginning salary range $3540 
to $4020. Annual increments of $120 up to maxi- 
mum of $4500 in non-supervisory positions. Apply 
—personnel supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


CHILDREN’S Librarian: Library degree re- 
quired. Successful experience in children’s work 
desirable. Beginning salary range $3540 to $4200 
based on experience. Annual increments of $120. 
Maximum $4860. Apply—personnel supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


REFERENCE Assistant for Sociology Division: 
Library degree required. Beginning salary $3540 
to $4020 based on experience. Annual increments 
of $120 up to maximum of $4500 in non-super- 
visory positions. Apply—personnel supervisor, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


LIBRARIAN (new position) to teach freshman 
orientation and other library science courses. Fac- 
ulty status, retirement, all college vacations. Salary 
dependent on training. Apply to Miss B. Hanby, 
librarian, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois. ` 

TWO Junior Children’s Librarian and one Inter- 
mediate Librarian needed for work in branches 
and extension. Salary range $290-830. Minimum 
for master’s or 5 year bachelor’s in L.S. without 
experience. $260 for undergraduate bachelor’s in 
L.S. without experience. Reply to Wm. B. Wood, 
St. Louis Public Library, 1801 Olive St., St. Louis 
3, Mo. 


CATALOGER for medium-sized public library. 
Library degree required. Beginning salary $3780; 
40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, Illinois. 
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LIBRARY Director & Children’s Librarian for 
industrial City of Hamtramck, cian DI- 
RECTOR: accredited library school graduate with 
administrative experience; salary range $5615- 
$5975 (Less 5% for Michigan Municipal Employees’ 
System). CHILDREN’S Librarian: accredited li- 
brary school graduate with some experience; salary 
range $4415-$4775 (Less 5% for MME Retirement 
System). Salary depending on training and experi- 
ence; appointment made from Civil Service Eligible 
List established by Review Board. New library 
building being considered; month’s vacation; 40 
hour week; sick benefits. Further information, job 
data sheets and application forms, address Peter J. 
Walker, Director, Civil Service Commission, 3201 
Roosevelt Avenue, Hamtramck 12, Michigan. 


Southwest 


TEACHERS (librarians) Wanted: Southwestern 
& Western States. Salaries $3300-$3600 bachelors 
and no experience: more for masters and experi- 
ence. Free registration. S. W. Teachers’ Agency, 
1803 Central, NE, Albuquerque, Sta. A., N.Mex. 

WANTED: Head librarian, BLS degree, paid 
vacation, sick leave. Salary $8400-$3600. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Hobbs Public Library, 
Hobbs, New Mexico. 


Pacific Northwest 


MAN with good background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting and per- 
sonnel management needed as assistant or associ- 
ate librarian in university library, northern Rocky 
Mountain area. Salary will be based on experience, 
library training and demonstrated ability. One 
month vacation, excellent living conditions. B 656 

WESTERN Rocky Mountain university inter- 
ested in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagination 
and ability. Responsible position. Good salary, 
climate and work conditions. 40 hour week, one 
month vacation. B 668 


Far West 

CHILDREN'S librarian with part time general 
duties in rapidly growing library adjacent to San 
Francisco. Under Civil Service; salary $3540- 
$4092; vacation and sick leave benefits; state re- 
tirement plan. Apply to secretary, Civil Service 
Board of Review, City Hall, Daly City, California. 

PROGRESSIVE public library service lists for 
1955 positions of junior, senior and branch li- 
brarian, Unassembled examinations, 37.5 hour 
work week, vacation, sick leave, retirement. For 
applications apply . director of library service 
Public Library, Stockton, California. 

SAN MARINO. Population 18,000; registration 
7500; circulation 210,000; generous budget. New 
modern building, January 1952; beautiful resi- 
dential town 11 miles Los Angeles. Librarian I, 
Circulation Department. L.S. degree required, ex- 
perience desirable. Duties: Reference, work with 
film and record collection; develop young people’s 
service. State retirement, sick leave, 3 weeks’ va- 
cation, 40 hr. week, one free day besides Sunday. 
Beginning salary $319. Apply to June E. Bayless, 
city librarian, San Marino, California. 
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HEAD, Adult Reference Department, at Al- 
hambra Public Library, Alhambra, California. 
Salary: $4044 to $5040. Inquire: Chief Librarian, 
George F. Farrier. 

LIBRARIAN J, at Alhambra Public Library, 
Alhambra, California. One position in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library, one position in Adult Reference De- 
partment. Salary: $3528 to $4392. Inquire: 
George F. Farrier, Chief Librarian. 

LIBRARIAN I, $286-$356 per month. Fine 
opportunity in pleasant Southern California com- 
munity for college grad with 24 units in Library 
Science, desiring to enter librarian profession. 
Starting salary may be set above minimum if quali- 
fications warrant. Apply Civil Service Commission, 
613 East Broadway, Glendale, California, by 
March 16, 1955. 


Mountain Plains 

WANTED—Reference librarian for public li- 
brary in town of 52,000, Salary $3700-$4000. 
One year degree from accredited Library School re- 
quired. No experience necessary. Good pension 
and insurance program. Write to Lora Crouch, 
librarian. Sioux Falls Public Library, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 


Hawaii 

SENIOR cataloger position available. Staf of 
5 professional, 4 typists in department. Ideal 
climate, pleasant working conditions, expanding 
system. Accredited library school graduation, cata- 
loging experience (preferably public library) U.S. 
citizenship required. Civil Service, vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, Library of Ha- 
wali, Honolulu 18, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


JUNIOR College Librarian wants summer posi- 
tion. 14 years’ experience in university and public 
libraries. B 699 

HIGH school librarian. B.L.S. and M.S. Wom- 
an, with experience in public and college libraries, 
also in teaching library science, wishes position for 
all or part of summer of 1955. B 700 

MAN, B.A., B.L.S., two years’ experience in 
reference work in university library, desires refer- 
ence position in university, college, or public library. 
Order, cataloging, or circulation work also accept- 
able. B 701 

HIGH School Librarian, B.S. and B.S. in L.S. 
Woman, with teaching and library experience, 
wishes position for summer of 1955. Age 48. B 
702 

WOMAN, A.B.L.S, and M.S., desires college or 
university position. 20 years college and special li- 
brary experience. in administration, acquisitions, 
cataloging and reference. B 703 

MAN, desires position teaching, or library admin. 
midwest or west; school, college, or public lib. Ex- 
perienced in School, Public, and Government li- 
brary work. Particulars on request. B 704 

SCHOOL Librarian, young woman, B.A., B.S. in 
L. S., desires position in college or public library 
for summer 1955. College and high school library 
experience. Free to go a distance. Available about 
June 27. B 705 
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helpful pronunciations, 
-page alphabetical and topical 
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500 pages 


000 illustrations, hundreds of 
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ERICANA 





scores of new biographies of promi- 

The 1955 edition contains 59,000 au- 

Discover the many ways the 1955 Encyclo- 

pedia Americana can serve you! Send for 

illustrated booklet. Address: School and 

Library Division, Americana Corporation. 
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maps and charts in color, 
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The En 


; and such 
nique Americana features as Lit- your complimentary copy of our 36 


ise 


M. 





Rev 


OF THE CENTURIES, EACH PREPARED 
BY A NOTED HISTORIAN AND SCHOLAR 


nating features you will 


find in the 1955 Edition of The 


Encyclopedia Americana. . 


Americana Corporat 
2 West 45 Street ¢ New York 36, 
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WITH AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES ON THE STORIES 


-page Library Series; a 60-page 


article on Latin America 


u 


A 


u will find an outstanding new 62- 


w 


; 
¢ 
» 


The unique series on the First to the 
Twentieth Century is just one of the 
erary Allusions and Personalities, 


hundreds of important and timely 
pape article on Banking and Finance; 
Digests of Plays and Operas, plus 


NEW subjects. 


Yo. 


sively revised this year to include 


many fasci 
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BEATRICE DE REGNIERS and IRENE 
HAAS. A Little House of Your Own. 
Line drawings by Irene Haas. A house 
of your own can be many things, as is 
shown in numerous fascinating draw- 
ings which illuminate the simple, child- 
like text. Ages 5-8. $1.75 


ELEANOR ESTES. A Little Oven. 
A delightful picture book about a small 
American girl and her French friend, 
first fold and pictured by Mrs. Estes 
“for her own small daughter. 

Ages 4-8, $2.25 


JOHN LANGSTAFF and FEODOR 
ROJANKOVSKY. Frog Went A- 
Courtin’. An American version of the 
well-known ballad, set to an Appalach- 
ian mountain tune. Gay, colorful pic- 
tures. Ages 4-8, $2.50 


WILLIAM LIPKIND. Boy of the 
Islands. Line drawings by Nicolas-Mord- 
vinoff. A vivid picture of the life of 
the early Hawaiians. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


YOSHIKO UCHIDA. The Magic Lis- 
tening Cap. Line drawings by the au- 
thor. More Japanese folktales, fetold 
with rhythmic simplicity by the editor 
of The Dancing Kettle. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
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HELEN F. DARINGER. Like a Lady. 
Line drawings by Susan Knight. A hu- 
morous, tender story of 12-year-old 
Johanna’s determination to buy her 
mother a beautiful new dress. 

Ages 9-12. $2.50 


GRACE ALLEN HOGARTH. The Funny 
Guy. Line drawings by Fritz Wegner. 
What the St. Nicholas Magazine meant 
to a lonely little New England girl in 
the early 1900’s, especially when she 
could share it with new friends. 

Ages 9-12. $2.95 


LEO SCHNEIDER and MAURICE U. 
AMES. Wings in Your Future. Line 
drawings by Jere Donovan. A lucid ex- 
planation of flying, including jets and 
space flight. Suggested experiments, 
explanatory diagrams. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


ELIZABETH LOW. Hold Fast the 
Dream. A year of studying to be a 
sculptor, partly in a Paris studio, partly 
in Salzburg, Austria, brings to Blithe 
Moreland a deeper understanding of 
herself and of other people. 

Ages 14 up. $3.00 


CARL SANDBURG. Prairie-Town Boy. 
Line drawings by Joe Krush. A short- 
ened version of Always the Young 
Strangers for teen-agers. 

Ages 14 up. $2.75 


lustration from 
A Little House of Your Own 
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NEW and IMPROVED 
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HE all-new Bookcraft Kit enables anyone to do all kinds of book repair 

jobs in minimum time. The equipment is complete; all the best and most 

practical materials are at hand. Magic-mend, our liquid plastic adhesive; 
pressure-sensitive tapes; “Permanent Mending Tape”...and the other 
supplies and tools you need to do expert repair work. The container is mod- 
ernized; supplies are arranged in the bottom; roomy compartments for tóols 
and additional equipment are above. 


Made of heavy boxboard covered with durable, dark green embossed 
paper, the improved Bookcraft Kit is available for immediate shipment at 
new low cost — $25.95... transportation charges paid. 


FREE... COMPLETE BOOK REPAIR MANUAL 


All-new — not a revision. Gaylords’ “Bookcraft” describes 
the newest and best book-repair methods with factual 
information and step-by-step illustrations. A copy included 
with every Bookcraft Kit! 


lord Bros.: 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES e STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. e STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Your Library ts 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


with AM a S 


STEEL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT. _ 


Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer low maintenance. 


Reading room corner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with 5 
sloping magazine shelves . a ee 









LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. i 


U. R. AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 
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Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 


More on Capitalization : 


I came across a statement I had made for the 
use of our graduate students on this matter. The 
statement reads— 

“Capitalization in Titles. In the English lan- 
guage nearly all of the words in a sentence are 
in lower case, and uncapitalized, because the words 
are easier to read that way. In as far as good 
English permits the same rules should apply to 
bibliographies. Proper nouns, and the first words 
after periods should, of course, be capitalized, but 
titles of books and articles are in effect sentences 
with the phrase ‘This is an article about...’ 
or “This is a book about...” left out. Hence it 
is better to follow good English practice and not 
capitalize the words in a title, except as such a 
title is included within the sentence. Example: 
The social significance of Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities. Titles of periodicals may be treated as 
proper nouns and so capitalized under the rules. 
For foreign languages the rules for capitalization 
follow the rules of the language itself. In German, 
for example, all nouns are capitalized.” 

This is certainly not the last word on the prob- 
lem, but I think it sets it out about as simply as 
is possible. 

James G. Hopcson, director of libraries 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Fort Collins, Colo. 
How did we get into this, anyway?—Ed. 


` 
Librarian at Home 


What about the problem of TV? Our youngest 
son has a set and it’s going much of the evening. 
I still find it hard (and sometimes impossible) to — 
read a thoughtful book in competition. 

Incidentally, I think the home life of librarians 
has been largely neglected in print. We should 
know more about it. 


Pau. Brxien, head librarian 
Antioch College Library 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Directory 


My 1954 telephone directory (Washington, D.C.) 
is still lying on my desk. When I think how often 
I used to need big-city directories and how many 
reference minutes were wasted for lack of them, I 
can’t bear to throw it away. Does anyone want it? 


# 


JANE M. FULCHER 
Alexandria, Va. 
We know what you mean.—Ed. 
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OVER 10,000 TITLES 


oy the 
BEST BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


are listed in 


Solve Your Periodical- 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES | 





Economical Storage of 


HUNT TING’S oe Sane Over a Million Sold in 
oor a AE 5 i) ance 
CATALOG 
l 


Revised Through 1954 
Available in 
PUBLISHER’S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY 


l „| Magazines and Pam- 
Quick, folding assembly phlets! Other uses too! 


f 


| 
b 
' Unegualed Value for the 
i 
$ 


BUCKRAM 39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY FILING NEEDS — LASTING KRAFT- 
BINDING BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 


TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH—LA- 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 


MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped Flat, are Easy 
to Store and require Only Seconds for Assembly. 
A "Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate 
Costly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip- 
tive Folder at No Obligation. Sample on Request. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 


also the most complete selection 
of prebound 
PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


— THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
2 29 Worthington Street 

28} Springfield 3, Mass. 

Over a Half Century Serving 


Libraries and Schools 
*Trade-Mark of Bre-Dart Industries, Inc. 





The Magafile Company 
P. O. BOX 2615 


MERCHANTS STATION 
ST, LOUIS 2, MO. 








Announcing... 


WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


As the cooperating publishers, The Grolier Society is pleased to an- 
nounce that this new biographical directory will be issued on April 8, 
1955. | l 

Prepared under the direction of the Council on WHO’s WHo 1N LIBRARY 
SERVICE, Carl M. White, Chairman, for the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, the Third Edition will contain information about 
11,775 librarians in the United States and Canada—-more than twice as 
many as appeared in the first edition published in 1933 and 32% more 
than in the 1943 edition. 

The new WHo’s WHo In LIBRARY SERVICE is offered at the prepublication 
price of $5 per copy for all orders received by April 8. After publication 
the price will be $6. Send orders to: 


LIBRARY SERVICE ¢ THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
Publishers of l 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ¢ THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
2 West 45th Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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JAMES FRANCK 






ALSERT EINSTEIN 


| These men are 
„A Nobel Prize Winners!” 


Each of these eminent persons has written a 
signed .article for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA on an important field of knowl- 
edge. Together with 3200 other outstanding 
persons, they have imparted the highest degree 
of accuracy to THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. 

By engaging the highest authorities and im- 
portant authoritative sources, the editors of THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA have 
achieved a standard of accuracy and reliability 
second to no other set of reference books. 












ERNEST T, 5. WALTON 





* This is one of a series of advertisements designed to focus attention 
on the many exclusive features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA and thus explain why countless owners of this remark- 
able new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much more 
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The dream of civilized men everywhere is 
to sit at the feer of the learned, In one cul- 
ture it is the Witch Doctor, in another the 
High Priest, 
To the eager young people here in Amer- 
ica who hunger for authority to answer their } 
many searching questions, what greater or 
higher source exists chan the recognized wis- 
dom of men like these pictured on this page? 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


è 10,600,000 words 

@ 10,000 pages 

@ 50,000 subjects 

@ 15,000 illustrations. 

@ Hundreds of full color ustrations 

@ 3200 importont contributors {including 
t15 Nobel prize winners} 

®# 40 beautiful, informative end papers 

9 190-page world otlas in color 

® Thousands of cross references 

® Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Choirman, Editorial Boord 
FRANKUN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 


Available to schools and libraries only, 
at a substantial discount. 
Satisfaction guaronteed or money refuaded. 
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window polishers in action. 
These huge windows, promising 
plenty of light, look upon the li- 
brary's reading rooms. 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
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The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
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The highly organized distribution of anti-freedom propaganda 
overseas has created grave national concern. To librarians the 
mounting tide is more like a nightmare. For every shot fired by 
the lovers of freedom, the opponents seem to touch off a salvo. 
It is frustrating to realize that the individual, who can do so 
little, is pitted against such directed turbulence. President Eisen- 
hower has put it clearly: “To spread their falsehoods, the few 
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who seek world domination possess a global organism ceaselessly 


engaged in carrying out the orders of their 
masters. To give the world the truth, the free 
nations rely largely on the volunteer efforts of 
individuals. . .” 

The gravity of the problem is doubly im- 
pressed upon the librarian because of his own 
actions. In the local community, he has re- 
peatedly emphasized the importance of the 
book “in the struggle for the minds of men.” 
But his objective has been that of his immedi- 
ate community. There he can do something. 
He can help meet the distribution of distorted 
facts by making available quantities of reliable 
statements. Prose pictures of a depraved 
America can be countered by pieces of balance 
and good judgment. The part can be absorbed 
into a proper relationship with the whole. 

Not so, overseas. Yet the librarian is con- 
stantly reminded—and plagued—by reports and 
references. In the New York Times Book Re- 
view, to take a sample at random, Dr. Suess 
recently remarked in a review of an English 
translation of a Japanese novel: “Russia makes 
sure, and no mistake, that the people of Japan 
read the best Russian novels. They do this by 
giving translation rights to Japanese publishers 
practically for free.” 

Since he is subject to a considerable amount 
of reiteration, the individual must prevent him- 
self from becoming saturated to the point of 
numbness. The librarian, in addition, should 
not let the knowledge of his effectiveness 
locally keep him from doing that “little” over- 
seas. If it is true that various organizations 
concerned with the problem have not yet been 
able to meet it, they need more, not less, 
support. ALA’s activities in this sphere, for 
example, may seem unimpressive, even futile, 
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when placed by themselves against the tre- 
mendous backdrop of the problem. But this 
is exactly the reason for aligning oneself with 
ALA—with the several committees concerned— 
and for promoting in any possible way what- 
ever programs the Association may sponsor, 
approve or carry on cooperatively. 

A good example of a specific overseas book 
program was exhibited at the recent ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting. This was CARE’s “An Ameri- 
can Bookshelf,” a library of 99 significant titles, 
typical of books “Americans are reading.” 
With the cooperation of the publishers, CARE 
has made it possible to deliver overseas this 
much-needed bookshelf for a total cost of $80. 

Here are the categories and a sampling of 
titles: History and Political Science (16), 
America in Perspective, Henry Steele Com- 
mager; Philosophy (9), Reconstruction in Phi- 
losophy, John Dewey; Biography (8), Autobiog- 
raphy, Benjamin Franklin; Education and the 
Arts (5), Art of Teaching, Gilbert Highet; Sci- 
ence and Technology (9), The Sea Around Us, 
Rachel Carson; Literature—General (7), Liberal 
Imagination, Lionel Trilling, Literature—An- 
thologies (9), This is America, Max Herzberg, 
ed,; Literature—Poetry (5), New Poems, Rolfe 
Humphries; Literature—Fiction (31), Moby 
Dick, Herman Melville, and The Caine Mutiny, 
Herman Wouk. 

Here is the concrete sort of program that 
anyone can get his teeth into. The librarian 
especially could release some of the frustration 
of “not being able to do something about it” 
by promoting the support of this project far 
and wide. He could even send “An American 
Bookshelf” overseas himself. 
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People have asked what exactly 
makes librarians so pleased 
with our Freeline reading table. 
It is probably a number of 
things. Some people go for ap- 
pearance—and it certainly is a 


handsome table. Others are 


primarily concerned with the 
comfort of the reader, and they 
like the generous amount of 
room between table top and 
chair seat. Most of us like some- 
thing different and fresh; we 
recognize the flair of the Free- 
line. But all wise administrators 
keep an eye on the future: they 
can see that here is something 
which will please the most for 


the longest time. 
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There's something about a N table 











There's nothing like a wf A table 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 


The ALA Nominating Committee for 1955-56 is composed of the following: 
elen M. S, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, chairman; 
Neal Rẹ Harlow, University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Harriet D., MacPherson, Graduate School of Library Science, Drexel Insti- 

tute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Arthur S. Parsons, Jre, 
Pubiic Library, Omaha, Nebraska; Helen A. Ridgway, Bureau of Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. The Committee 
earnestly requests the advice and assistance of the membership. Please 
send your recommendations to the chairman or any member of the Committee, 


The ALA Executive Board, during the Midwinter Meeting, gave further 
consideration to the proposed ALA Group Insurance Plan and the legal 
complications relating to it. The Board also gave careful consideration 
to a project proposal prepared by the American Association of School 
Librarians for a revision of School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow; 
while accepting the project as a needed one, action was continued to 
Philadelphia to permit further discussions with the Division and its 
committee on costs involved in the project. Future conference plans 
were further reviewed; especially the present state of negotiations for 
the 1960 Joint Conference of the ALA-Canadian Conference. Miss Morton, 
Executive Secretary of CLA, was present for the Midwinter Meeting and 
assisted greatly in our clarification of the details. 


One Session of Council during the Midwinter Meeting was devoted to Presi- 
dential Reports; this included Reports from the President of ALA and from 
the Presidents of the seven Divisions of ALA. The Reports constituted an 
interesting and informative summary of many ALA programs and activities 
and was well received by those present. 


The ALA Program Committee held a meeting on January 31 on Program Planning 
for Future ALA Conferences. A panel composed of President Mumford, Flora 
B. Ludington, Leslie Heathcote, Patricia Paylore, John S. Richards, and 
Rmerson Greenaway joined with a large and representative audience in a 
discussion of the structure and content of the ALA annual conference. 
Following the discussion, the group decided upon the following recommen- 
dations to the ALA Program Committee: 1) That the Committee be enlarged 
to include representation from the main program planning units of the 
Association; 2) That the Committee appoint a Continuations Committee to 
study and evaluate the views presented at the January 31 Meeting; 3) That 
the Continuations Committee meet with the ALA Program Committee around the 
time of the Philadelphia Conference for furtherdidcussions; and 4) That 
the ALA Program Committee arrange for some evaluation of the Philadelphia 
Conference. Members attending the Midwinter Meeting were invited to fill 
out a questionnaire relating to the Annual Conferences. It is expected 
that a resume of the views obtained will appear in the ALA Bulletin, 
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The firm of Cresap, McCormick, and Paget which has been conducting a 
Management Survey of ALA since October of 195, made an Interim Report 
before approximately 750 members of the Association on Friday of the 
Midwinter Meeting. It is hoped that this Report can be published in 
an early issue of the ALA Bulletin. The Surveyors will complete their 
survey in April, 1955, and a final Report to the membership is planned 
for the Philadelphia Conference. 


The ALA Committee on Divisional Relations also reported to Council during 
Midwinter. At the suggestion of the Committee, its recomnendations were 
held for consideration at Philadelphia, along with those of the Management 
Survey. 


Announcement was made during Midwinter of a new grant, totalling $200,000, 
from the Fund for Adult Education to support a new ALA adult education 
project for 1955-57. Miss Ruth Warncke, now director of the American 
Heritage Project, will be the director of this new project, The Library 


in the Community. 


Mr. Robert B. Downs, Director, University of Illinois Library and Library 
School, and President of ALA, 1952-53, has accepted appointment as Director 
of the University of Ankara Library School for a period of seven months 
from March 1 to September 30, 1955. The ALA is cooperating with the Ford 
Foundation and the University of Ankara in the establishment of the School 
with the following ALA Advisory Committee: Flora B. Ludington, chairman, 
Jack Daiton, and Douglas Bryant. 


The ALA Executive Board plans a special spring meeting, May l)-16, to receive 
and consider the final report and recommendations of the ALA Management Survey. 
The Board will meet during the Philadeiphia Conference on Saturday, July 2, 
afternoon and evening; Tuesday, July 5, morning; Thursday, July 7, afternoon; 
and will meet at a luncheon on Monday, July 4, with the Presidents and other 
representatives of ALA Divisions, The fail meeting of the Board has been 

set for November 11-13 in Chicago. 


The ALA Membership Directory was issued early in February and has been sent, 


as a perquisite of membership, to Institutional and Special Members; it is 
also for sale at a price of $5.00. 


Dmed 


David H., Clift 
February 11, 1955 _ Executive Secretary 
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.. AND TALKED TO CAESAR 


It starts with a question—just one. “How 
does the telephone carry my voice?” Sue 
wonders, She knows she’ll find the answer in 
Tue Book or Know ence. And in a few sec- 
onds she has it . . . in an article as technically 
correct as careful revision can make it. Last 
year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was completely 
changed . . . an example of the continuous re- 
vision that keeps this reference work modern. But 
Sue doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the 
easy narrative style, she looks to see what 
the next article holds... and the next. 
Before long, the mind that asked idly how a 
telephone works is buzzing with facts on the 
life of Caesar! 


SUE PICKED UP THE PHONE 





Here is a reference work that is unique 
because it actually makes the child want to 
read. Here is a work that thinks the way the 
child does, in ever-widening areas of interest 
- . . stimulates the curiosity that is the 
librarian’s greatest ally . . . helps in every 
way to reinforce the librarian’s effort. 

Put into use, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE 
. . . with its 20 large volumes covering 7,600 
pages, its 12,700 informative pictures (hun- 
dreds in full color) and over 40,000 alpha- 
betized index references and cross-references 
. . . is proving itself a valuable asset in 
libraries everywhere. 

Write today for complete information on 
the latest edition of THe BOOK or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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The Undetermined Profession 


JOHN MACKENZIE CORY 


This article is based on a paper presented at 
the annual conference of the New York Library 
Association, Buffalo, N.Y., October 7, 1954. Since 
it was necessary to change the original title, Mr. 
Cory wrote: “Mr. David Clift, Executive Secretary 
of the American Library Association, has on oc- 
casion referred to librarianship as the ‘determined’ 
profession. While it may be that librarians are 
‘determined’ I would argue that the professional 
aspects of this work are still “undetermined.” 


The inquiring librarian or prospective li- 
brarian frequently raises questions about the 
work he has chosen or is considering. We 
need to find answers to these questions or, 
at least, to exert our intellects and to apply 
our experience in seeking answers even if they 
are tentative or negative. 

What, then, are some of the questions that 
may be troubling us; or, if we are mistakenly 
serene and untroubled, what may be troubling 
our junior colleagues and prospective col- 
leagues? Here are some examples: 


1. Is there a profession of librarianship? 

2. What are the professional aspects of the 
work that justify all the training demanded? 

3. When will I be able to concentrate on 
professional rather than non-professional 
tasks? 

4. How soon can I expect to be a library 
administrator or executive? 

5. (Rarely—all too rarely) What can I do to 
maintain and improve the standards of li- 


brary work? 


Some of these questions have been debated 
for decades; very few of them have been 
answered conclusively; they keep being asked; 
what new light can we shed on them? 

Let me first present two conflicting quotations 
from the library literature, two statements sepa- 
rated in time by 70 years: 


First: “Librarianship is a service occupation.” 
Second: “In the past few years the work of a li- 
brarian has come to be regarded as a 
distinct profession, affording opportuni- 

ties of usefulness in the educational field 
inferior to no other and requiring superior 
abilities to discharge its duties well. The 
librarian is ceasing to be a mere jailer of 
books, and is becoming an aggressive 

force in his own community. There is 

a growing call for trained librarians 
animated by the modern library spirit.” 
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You may be thinking, “How far we have 
come in 70 years. We are really making prog- 
ress.” Let me quickly disillusion you. The 
first quotation, describing librarianship as a 
service occupation, is the recent one, appearing 
in Dr. Alice Bryan’s “The Public Librarian,” 





chief, Circulation Depart- 
ment, New York Public Li- 
brary, served as ALA Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1948-51. Mr. 
Cory last appeared in our 
pages in April 1954. 


JOHN M. CORY 
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the last volume of the Public Library Inquiry. 
The other, more flattering, description is from 
Melvil Dewey’s statement 70 years ago that 
led to the establishment of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Economy (quoted 
from Dr. Ray Trautman’s new history of the 
School). 

Have we, then, retrogressed? Or was Mel- 
vil Dewey engaged in a little wishful thinking? 
Probably neither of these. We should re- 
member that Dr. Bryan was observing a 
national cross-section of librarians from a de- 
tached, scientific point of view. Probably her 
comments on the 5000 librarians of Melvil 
Dewey’s time, almost none of them specially 
trained for librarianship, would have been 
much more unfavorable than her current con- 
clusions. However, even today the Public 
Library Inquiry found that only a third of the 
work done in public libraries might properly 
be considered professional. And of the “pro- 
fessional” librarians performing these: profes- 
sional tasks only two-fifths had a year of 
professional training and only three-fifths were 
college graduates! Who can say that Dr. Bryan 
was unjustified in her remarks? 

More significantly, Melvil Dewey would 
quickly have denied that he was an impartial, 
detached, scientific observer. He spoke from 
deep personal conviction—and it is my con- 
sidered opinion that his deep personal convic- 
tion was the principal factor in making him, at 
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least, a professional. We shall return to this 
point later. 

Well, you may ask, just what is a profession? 
The three classic professions were medicine, 
law and theology, all possessing long traditions 
of dignity, social responsibility, intellectual 
discipline, and a personal service philosophy, 
thus showing a close relationship with librarian- 
ship. This relationship can be carried too far, 
however, and few of us would hold with the 
late Pierce Butler that “the librarian has come 
to conceive his office as a secular priesthood, 
administering a cultural communion to indi- 
vidual souls.” 

Librarians are not the only ones attracted by 
the high prestige of the classic professions to 
draw flattering comparisons. As Robert Leigh 
points out, the term and the comparison have 
been appropriated by such learned occupations 
as teaching, architecture, engineering, and 
journalism, and more recently by less learned 
groups such as advertisers, undertakers, chirop- 
odists, dancing masters, and cosmetologists. 
Even Melvil Dewey’s jailer of books might 
now claim to be a professional penalogist. 

The distinguished educator, Ralph Tyler, 
lists two characteristics of a profession: the 
existence of a recognized code of ethics and 
the basing of techniques of operation upon 
principles rather than rule of thumb procedures 
or simple routine skills. 

Do librarians have a code of ethicsP They 
do indeed. Adopted by the American Library 
Association in 1938 it contains 28 rather ideal- 
istic but highly practical and significant points. 
Having produced a code of ethics as a prerequi- 
site of professionalism it is my impression that 
librarians then rested on their laurels and, 
however ethical they may be in practice, have 
already forgotten their fine statement. Prob- 
ably few librarians have ever read it. 

Nevertheless the adoption of such a code and 
substantial, though hardly conscious compli- 
ance with it contribute definitely to the profes- 
sional status of our work. As in the case of 
Melvil Dewey, we can be most nearly profes- 
sional by the intense personal conviction that 
our work is not only learned but honorable and 
guided by deeply humanitarian and intellectual 
principles. 

This position is perhaps most clearly stated 
for another learned discipline—the theater— 
clearly stated in Richard Aldrich’s new biog- 
raphy of his wife, Gertrude Lawrence, of whom 
he says, “She never undertook a task, however 
humble, that she did not give it her undivided 
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attention and try to do it expertly. She was 
never less than professional.” 

An attitude of practical devotion to one’s 
work is therefore one of the prime requisites of 
a profession. This attitude is impressively wide- 
spread among librarians and may, at its finest, 
make even the most humble tasks professional. 

Tyler's definition implies however that this 
is not enough. In effect we must have not only 
the right attitude but we must be using more 
than routine skills and must be properly quali- 
fied in the techniques and masters of the prin- 
ciples involved. In the Public Library Inquiry, 
there has been recognition that we do possess 
some specialized, communicable techniques 
based upon: (1) prolonged intellectual training; 


(2) a content of training that includes general- 


ization or principles; (3) operations that involve 
complex judgments in applying general knowl- 
edge to specific uses. 

Librarians possess other characteristics 
usually identified with professional groups. 
For example, their specialized schools are 
generally associated with universities, often at 
the graduate level, and engaged in inquiry as 
well as training. Like other professional groups 
librarians are organized (to the hilt) into pro- 
fessional associations. They have developed 
a body of serious literature about their work. 
They demonstrate some aspects of professional 
exclusiveness sometimes based on high stand- 
ards (e.g. state certification) and sometimes less 
agreeably expressed (e.g., snobbishness). 
Finally, they have studied their work and tried 
to distinguish between the professional and the 
non-professional tasks. 

To summarize the answer to our first ques- 
tion, “Is there a profession of librarianship?” 
let us accept, for the moment at least, a com- 
posite of the above conclusions and those of the 
Public Library Inquiry: 

There are many thoroughly professional li- 
brarians; there are identifiable professional prin- 
ciples and tasks; but librarianship as a whole 
may best be categorized as a skilled service 
occupation on its way to becoming an accepted 
profession. 

Personally I see no reason why this should 
not be satisfactory to anyone engaged in or 
considering librarianship as a career, particu- 
larly since each librarian has it within his 
personal power by attitude and performance to 
exceed any limitations that have been identified 
and to become and be recognized as truly 
professional. 

Now our inquiring neophyte asks, “What are 
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the professional aspects of the work that 
justify all the training demanded?” First let us 
see how the differentiation between profes- 
sional and non-professional tasks has been made 
so far. Second we will see if there are any 
better ways of accomplishing this differentia- 
tion. Third we should characterize the pro- 
fessional tasks so identified. 

There have been many attempts to identify 
and distinguish professional library tasks—by 
individual libraries in their own job analyses; 
by state library associations, notably in Cali- 
fornia and New York; and by the ALA Board 
on Personnel Administration, relying largely 
on the California studies. All these can best be 
described as “consensus studies.” The de- 
cisions are made by a group of experienced 
librarians asking themselves such questions as: 
What tasks are now being performed by trained 
librarians? What tasks can only be performed 
by trained librarians? What tasks can best be 
performed by trained librarians? 

In general the tasks identified as professional, 
by whatever means we may use, can probably 
be characterized as the more creative, more in- 
tellectual, more empathetic tasks. By empa- 
thetic, of course, I mean requiring the ability 
to put yourself in the place of the person seek- 
ing library service and thereby learning how 
best to serve him. 

For instance, developing a book collection is 
in my opinion as E creative a job as com- 
piling an encyclopedia, or as highly creative as 
writing a volume of non-fiction. By making 
patient, intelligent and discriminating choices 
over a long period of time; by skilled detective 
work; by imaginative negotiation; and by sheer 
hard work, a librarian or, even more remark- 
ably, a collaboration of librarians can create 
from the kaleidoscope of recorded racial mem- 
ory an intellectual resource possessing unity, 
vitality and even esthetic values. 

As for classification of such a collection I 
can best quote Miss Baumhofer in a recent 
issue of Special Libraries where she states: 

“Classification, or placing like things in like 
categories, is as skilled an operation as cutting 
a diamond so that its inherent light and sparkle 
become clearly apparent. . . . The sparkling 
classification is produced where the librarian 
has complete intellectual mastery of the con- 
tents of the (collection), sees it in the perspec- 
tive of generations, and regards it with some- 
thing like devotion.” 

When it comes to the public service aspects 
of librarianship, I could wax equally ecstatic. 
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Here, the distillation of experience, the flash 
of insight, the warm interest, are the hall marks 
of professionalism. Whatever the type of 
library, whatever the community, whatever the 
age level served, whatever the category of 
service (i.e., reference, advisory, group work, 
orientation, research, etc.), there is a certain 
point above which the difference between the 
patron’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction is going 
to be measured by the professional attitude, 
training and experience of the librarian. 

These are merely examples of the profes- 
sional characteristics of selected library tasks. 
The list could be extended greatly. However, 
these would seem to indicate that a period of 
formal intellectual discipline is necessary to 
identify, enrich and develop professional li- 
brary skills. 

Moving on to our third main question: 
“When will I be able to concentrate on profes- 
sional rather than non-professional tasks?” we 
come to one of the really sore points with the 
junior librarians. Their library education hav- 
ing been finished for all time upon graduation 
from library school; their sense of professional 
exclusiveness having been proudly aroused; 
their practice work or pre-professional work 
having been concluded—it is quite clear to them 
and abysmally unclear to their supervisors that 
a sharp breaking point has come. From here 
on they need never touch a non-professional 
task and there is no professional job for which 
they are not already qualified. 

I do not mean to sound harsh or lacking in 
understanding. I felt the same way myself 
many years ago. The best thing that ever 
happened to me seemed like malicious mal- 
assignment at the time. My first supervisor in 
my first professional assignment at the Uni- 
versity of California Library was the late 
Peyton Hurt, then associate librarian, a job I 
myself was privileged to fill there some years 
later. Dr. Hurt hired me as an order bibli- 
ographer and promptly assigned me to the 
shipping and receiving room for one week to 
unpack large crates of foreign books. I was 
furious but I learned a lot—about books and 
book handling methods, yes, but most impor- 
tantly I learned that my professional training 
was far from over. I hadn't learned everything 
in library school about how libraries operate, 
why certain processes are done in a certain 
order, how interdependent the professional and 
non-professional tasks are in a library. 

Some librarians may have had a similar 
initial experience in a very small library rather 


than a very large one and fully realized for the 
first time the significance of the larger units of 
library service studied in library schools. Be- 
cause, however rewarding it may be in many 
other ways, it is a cold fact that the small unit is 
as hard on the staff as it is on the public. The 
Public Library Inquiry found that most li- 
braries are so small that they are obliged to 
combine professional tasks in book selection, 
bibliography, reference, and guidance with the 
simpler technical processes involved in prepar- 
ing, arranging, transporting, recording, and 
circulating library materials. 

But the basic point is that there is no sharp 
dividing line between what you must do only 
before library school graduation and what you 
must do only afterwards. The tasks themselves 
don't normally differentiate that clearly, but 
more importantly, library school graduation is 
only a midpoint in library education. Before 
going to library school a pre-professional assist- 
ant may very well have demonstrated profes- 
sional attitude and personal skills justifying his 
limited assignment to some professional tasks. 
That does not make those tasks non-professional 
and therefore should not make them unaccept- 
able to the library school graduate. As in any 
skilled occupation or profession there is a 
gradually increasing scale of difficulty and 
interest in the tasks assigned. Painful and slow 
as the process may seem it provides mastery 
of less difficult tasks before the assignment of 
responsibility for planning and supervising 
those tasks. 

C. C. Williamson and others have, at various 
times, proposed a year or two of library in- 
ternship after library school graduation. This 
was never formally adopted as it is in medicine 
but for varying periods all of us are neces- 
sarily internes. And all of us should plan our 
careers so that they provide for continual 
growth, for increasing complexity of tasks upon 
proven mastery, for continuing professional 
stimulation through organization membership 
and conference participation and for continued 
reading both of professional literature end of 
the general intellectual feast which the li- 
brarian is to serve. I find that the New York 
State certification examinations are sometimes 
criticized on the grounds that library school 
students don’t have the time to read the pro- 
fessional literature necessary to answer some 
of the questions, and presumably also that 
libary school graduates no longer need to read. 
No librarian could conceivably be considered 
professional without a broad knowledge of his 
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professional literature, and he would cease to 
be professional the day he stopped reading it 
no matter how many prior degrees he had. 

I do not mean to imply that advancement in 
librarianship is slow and tedious. It can be as 
fast as the individual wishes. Demonstrated 
capacity for higher assignment and a certain 
mobility to take advantage of the best oppor- 
tunities are all that is required. . Merit is almost 
sure to be recognized. Remember that the 
truly professional librarian is still a rare treas- 
ure. Without undue delay each jewel will find 
its proper setting. 

All right, “How soon can I expect to be a 
library administrator or executive?” A shorter 
time than is supposed if you recognize, first, 
that in a small library the library administrator 
must still be willing to perform an assortment 
of non-professional tasks along with his more 
rewarding duties; and, second, that in a large 
library system the administrator may be at an 
intermediate level with a complex structure 
surrounding him but he is not any the less an 
administrator nor any the less a professional 
librarian. 

If an executive is considered to be higher 
than an administrator then I must ask if you 
really want to be one. The best description of 
an executive's duties is a quotation which I 
should like to present by way of discourage- 
ment: 


“An executive has nothing to do" 
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“As everybody knows . . . an executive has 
practically nothing to do... that is... except 
to decide what is to be done . . . to tell some- 
body to do it . . . to listen to reasons why it 
should not be done . . . why it should be done 
by somebody else . . . or why it should be done 
in a different way. 

“To follow up to see if the thing has been 
done . . . to discover that it has not been done 
. . . to inquire why it has not been done . . 
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to listen to excuses from the person who should 
have done it . . . to follow up to see if it has 
been done ... to discover... 

“That it has been done but done incorrectly 
... to point out how it should have been done 
. . . to conclude that as long as it has been done 
it may as well be left as it is . . . to wonder if it 
is not time to get rid of a person who cannot 
do a thing correctly . . . to reflect that the per- 
son in fault has a wife and seven children and 
that certainly... 

“No other executive in the world would put 
up with him for another moment... and that 

. in all probability any successor would be 
just as bad and probably worse . . . to con- 
sider how much simpler and better the thing 
would have been done had he done it himself 
in the first place. But that would strike at 
the very foundation of the belief that an ex- 
ecutive has nothing to do!” 

In conclusion I should like to ask and try 
to answer a question that is not asked as often 
as the previous inquiries: “What can I do to 
improve the standards of library work?” May 
I suggest the following: 

Maintain a lively professional curiosity. Take 
your responsibilities seriously. Execute them 
with warm devotion and a sense of humor. 
Keep on developing and learning. Cooperate 
in professional activities. Treat all non-profes- 
sional work as pre-professional. Consider your- 
self a pre-professional except in the increasing 
instances when the warm glow of personal 
satisfaction or public appreciation discloses 
briefly that you have done a truly professional 


job. 


Midwinter Meeting Summary Reports 


The Summary Reports of the Midwinter 
Meeting are now available for $1.50. Order 
from Leo M. Weins, ALA Comptroller, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Basic Reference Source 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR 
BASEBALL? 
by Hy GITTLITZ 


OVER 500 QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
League and Umpiring Procedures 
Rules Problems—Cases 


New Popular Approach 
Paper $1.75 Cloth $2.75 


THE GROSBY PRESS 
30 Ferry St., N.Y. 38 
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The Cataloger at the “Carnegie Library in 
Bookville” has found the secret to fast, 
error-free cataloging of new bocks with 
Demco’s Hi-Lo Book Pockets. 


TRY THESE 3 EASY STEPS: 


Simply slip the book card into the 
Hi-Lo Book Pocket. 


2 Roll them both into the typewriter. 


Type the call number, author and 

3 title on back flap—right at the top . ». 
then roll the platen and repeat the 
typing on top of book card. 


No. 286-0 Reinforced Hi-Lo Book Pocket 
like the other Demco pockets is made of 
extra tough, long-wearing stock that resists 
tearing; has a finish that makes printing 
clear and legible. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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Citizens of Tomorrow 


MARION HORTON 


One of the outstanding activities of the Inter- 
national Youth Library in Munich, is a unique 
version of the United Nations Assembly which 
convenes at the library once a month. Called 
the General Assembly of the Children’s United 
Nations, it is, as the name implies, composed 
of children—all of Munich and varying in age 
from 12 to 16. 

This remarkable body, meeting in parlia- 
mentary style, discusses the international prob- 
lems of interest to youth and children. To 
these boys and girls, born and reared in the 
period immediately following World War II, 
the Children’s UN of the International Youth 
Library is not a game. They take the business 
of promoting international relations very seri- 
ously. Recently, in a meeting when the rights 
of children were deliberated, an additional sec- 
tion to the Children’s Charta was recom- 
mended: “The child must be protected against 
exploitation in times of war. No child should 
be drafted and no weapons put into the hands 
of children.” 

The General Assembly of the Children’s UN, 
patterned after the UN itself, consists of 96 
delegates representing 32 countries. They sit 
alphabetically, from Abyssinia and Afghanistan 
to Turkey, Uruguay and U.S.A. On each desk 
is the flag of the country and a sign with its 
name. The president, representing Finland, 
the vice-president, representing Denmark, and 
the director of the International Youth Library 
and other advisors, sit at the head table. 

At each meeting, the president, speaking 
with great dignity, introduces two delegates 
who speak about conditions in their countries 
and answer questions from the representatives 


formerly on the staff of the 
City Schools Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif., organized 
the library at the American 
Academy for Girls in Istan- 
bul, Turkey in 1952. Served 
as ALA consultant to the 
IYL in the winter of 1953 
and again in the fall of 1954. 
She leaves Germany about 
Feb. 1 to teach at the Univ. 
of Southern Calif. Library 
School for the Spring se- 
mester, 1955. 


MARION HORTON 
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American Books in the IYL 





HANS SCHURER 


Children’s UN of the International Library 
in Munich 


of other countries. To ask a question, the dele- 
gate must rise and wave his flag until recog- 
nized by the chair. Also at each meeting, an 
important question of general interest is pro- 
posed, which always engenders an animated 
discussion. These are recorded on tape and 
afterwards transcribed for radio broadcast all 
over Germany. 

In preparing for the meetings of the General 
Assembly, the children spend many hours doing 
research in the International Youth Library. 
They interview parents or persons who have 
travelled, and prepare their reports with great 
care. Each delegate has a special reason for 
an interest in his chosen country. One boy’s 
father was an engineer in Peru. The mother 
of the delegate from Greece lived in Athens. 
One girl came to Germany as a refugee from 
Afghanistan. One of the boys representing 
Japan chose that country because of his inter- 
est in its calligraphy. 

Significant as it is this miniature version of 
the High Assembly gains true perspective only 
when seen against the background of the Inter- 
national Youth Library. The beginning of the 
library, its development and its activities, make 
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an essay on planning for the good world of 
tomorrow. It was in the dark days of 1946 
that Mrs. Jella Lepman, then with the Cultural 
Staff of the American Military Government, 
realized that German children needed food for 
their minds as well as for their bodies. She 
organized an exhibit of children’s books which 
has grown into a representative collection of 
25,000 books from 39 countries. A grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, administered by 
the American Library Association, has been 
supplemented by funds from the Federal Re- 
public at Bonn, the Bavarian State Govern- 
ment, the city of Munich and other German 
sources. In 1953 the Library became an affili- 
ated project of UNESCO. 

Under Mrs. Lepman’s direction, a heap of 
rubble, all that remained of a once beautiful 
house in a garden, was transformed into a 
library and a center for activities connected 
with books—exhibits, book clubs, French, Eng- 
lish and Italian classes, writing and producing 
children’s plays and marionette shows, looking 
at motion pictures, painting pictures, listening 
to music. On the ground floor are reading 
rooms always gay with bright curtains and 
fresh flowers. In one room are picture books 
for little children from many countries. A 
fascinating collection of alphabet books is dis- 
played in one corner. Here the French ABC 
de Babar stands near All Around the Town 
and the City and Country ABC, the Italian 
ABC Degli Animali and the Portuguese Alpha- 
beto Para os Pequeninos, with other titles from 
many other countries. No matter what the 
child’s native country is, he discovers from the 
pictures that “e” stands for elephant, and “z” 
for zebra for children in many parts of the 
world. An older reader observes with interest 
the way in which the distinctive characteristics 
of each country are revealed by the format of 
books, in type, color and style of illustrations. 

Other rooms on the ground floor contain the 
collections for readers of 7 to 12 or 13 years, 
and for boys and girls still older. An unusual 
section shows many editions of Grimm, Ander- 
sen, Pinocchio, Heidi, Robinson Crusoe, Treas- 
ure Island and Tom Sawyer in different lan- 
guages. 

On the floor above are offices, the collection of 
library periodicals and the exhibit room. Here 
are displayed annually the books of the year. 
In November and December 1953, 25,000 
books for children and young people from 26 
countries were shown. From these 605 were 
selected for a travelling exhibit which was sent 
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to Vienna, Ziirich, Istanbul and Bonn. Wher- 
ever the books are shown authors, illustrators, 
publishers, booksellers and librarians examine 
them and get ideas for new publications. Other 
exhibits, such as photographs of children in the 
Far East, school newspapers, or children’s paint- 
ings from Israel are set up from time to time. 

On the top floor of the house is a large room 
for many different activities. Three days each 





Dr Luther Evans visits the International Youth 
Library, September 1954 


week easels are put in place and groups of 
children ranging in age from 5 to 15 paint 
under the direction of a skilful art teacher. In 
addition to their individual paintings the chil- 
dren collaborate on murals. These may picture 
a village scene in Bavaria, a city street, a fair or 
a holiday festival. In planning and painting 
such a picture, the children learn to work to- 
gether. This is excellent preparation for life 
in a democracy. On Saturdays the easels and 
paint boxes disappear; chairs are set up, and 
motion pictures are shown. At other times 
plays written by the children are presented, or 
marionette-shows for which they have made 
puppets. 

Children flock into the library singly or in 
groups. Often between 200 and 300 children 
come in a single afternoon to read, to review 
books or take part in the language classes, and 
to take books to read at home. The librarians 
give individual guidance to children if they 
wish it, but many boys and girls who have 
been coming to the library for several years 
know how to use the catalog and can find books 
for themselves. 

In the English classes the children read such 
books as Dick and Patty by K. Weigert, Das 
kleine Bilderlexikon by Susanne Ehmcke, with 
words in French, English and German; The 

(Citizens . . . Page 133) 
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KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4" to 164%2"x114%4"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptive folder. 


pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 





311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Iil. 


MAY WE QUOTE YOU? 
If you are in need of any items of library furniture 
and equipment, whether for immediate purchase or 

future planning, may we quote you? 


A NEW BOOK on a 
subject .of importance 
to every teacher— 


THE ROMANCE of TIME 


By BROOKS PALMER 


Leading authority on 
American timepieces 


—— The author of The Book 

D NN of American Clocks has 
written this story of 
telling time, from earli- 
est concepts to today’s 
marvels of accuracy. 
The sundial was in use Emphasis on the Ameri- 
some six millenniums can contribution, in- 
ago cluding `‘'the first use- 








ful application of mass 
production.” Valuable 
material for every teach- 
er and library. Fifty- 
four pages of text, 81⁄2 
x 11, liberally illus- 
trated, 4-color cover, 
plastic-bound. 





; ; A modern automobile 
Price, $1.00 postpaid clock 


Clock Manufacturers Association of America, Inc. 
2I5A Church St., New Haven, Conn. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


65 E.ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY e 
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Applicant will please 


GEORGE F. JONES 


tin 4 
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answer in his own handwriting 


Hortense Powdermaker in her anthropo- 
logical dissection of the Hollywood uppercrust 
expressed dismay at the extent to which the 
word “luck” peppered the autobiographical 
monologues of that dream factory. Like the 
truly objective investigator, she was prepared 
to hear pat tales of carefully plotted and exe- 
cuted plans to reach high estate, and even, 
since she published her interviews anony- 
mously, bald admissions that fame had its 
genesis in the coincidence of desire and acqui- 
escence. Instead of any such tales, she found 
the cinema elite ascribing their success to being 
“lucky” at the turning points of destiny. While 
we librarians would be hesitant to admit that 
our profession possesses something of the same 
element, a comparison of the progress of one- 
self and one’s colleagues of the same vintage 
sometimes suggests that relative progress is the 
result of something more than application and 
intelligence. My friend Ian Cox is a case in 
point. 

I am approaching the conclusion that Cox 
has an element of “luck” on his side in that he 
seems designed for our age with a fearsome and 
truly enviable prescience. By this I do not 
mean to suggest that he is able to fathom and 
discuss the esoteric depths of theoretical 
physics, nor that he is able, sensibly and con- 
vincingly, to see and explain our perplexingly 
cross-hatched society in crisp blacks and whites. 
Rather, I think he is notably endowed when it 
comes to being well-equipped for the filling out 
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of the many forms which dot the life course 
of mid-century man. 

During a recent conversation with him I 
spoke, I suppose bitterly, of my ineptitude in 
filling out the employment application forms 
which play so critical a part in the lives of the 
more itinerant members of our profession. To 
my grousing that I felt my inability to write 
the Lord’s prayer on the back of a postage 
stamp should not impede my professional prog- 
ress, he feigned inability to understand, and so 
appreciate, my quandary. On reflection, I 
have decided that Ian’s lack of sympathy 
stemmed not from regarding my complaint as 
trivial and petty, but rather from a complete 
unawareness of its existence. 

A comparison of our handwriting will explain 
what I mean. I was schooled in a system of 
writing known as the McLean Method. This 
required that you write with a free, elbow- 
swinging style, your fingers completely im- 
mobilized. It produced, in its successful prac- 


film counselor and reference 
assistant at Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan Public Library was 
formerly on the staff of the 
University of Oregon Li- 
brary. He appeared previ- 
ously in our pages in July- 
August 1954. 
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titioners, a spacious, well-rounded script—read- 
able as all getout, but extravagantly indifferent 
to the amount of space consumed. To my writ- 
ing teacher—a craggy dame utterly ancient to 
my schoolboy’s eyes—I was but a partial suc- 
cess. A well-rounded result eluded me, but 1 
was as spacious as the best. 


Typewriter Trips Trauma 


By using a typewriter, I have been able to 
avoid what could easily have matured into a 
deep-seated and significant trauma. But that 
well buried deficiency is dredged up for all to 
see whenever I address myself to a form headed 
“Applicant will please answer all questions in 
his own handwriting.” 

Cox, on the other hand, learned to write in a 
school which evidently taught the older finger 
movement method. His script, as a result, is 
such as would delight the miniaturist—tiny and 
tidy, meticulous, indicative of the greatest care 
in, and control of, the smallest details. Its 
regard for the conservation of paper—suggestive 
of a training ground for Bruce Marshall’s de- 
spised Chartered Accountants—enables him to 
give full and frank answers with room to spare. 

But it is not only his advantage in the method 
of giving the required information that I envy 
Cox. The answers which his past requires of 
him seem tailored—wickedly, unfairly—to en- 
hance that advantage. His name itself is a 
case in point—Ian Cox; crisp, distinctive, of 
absolutely minimum letterage. Compare this 
to the clumsy George Fredrick Jones with 
which I am encumbered. 

In his far yesterdays, too, Cox seems unfairly 
blessed. 

In our fathers’ names my disadvantage is not 
too marked—John Cox against Edward Jones. 
The lack of a middle name on the part of my 
father is the result of a social accident, so to 
speak: on the Welsh border where he was born 
of plain farming stock, the bestowal of a middle 
name was regarded as aping the gentry, a 
practice which neither impressed one’s betters 
nor warmed one’s peers. But in our mothers’ 
names the unfairness rears: he, with his fine 
tidy script has room to spare after giving the 
complete answer, Ann Ross Cox: I find myself 
trying to tame my unruly McLean Method to 
the point where the same space will accom- 
modate Mary Margaret Chisholm Jones. 

The cruel disparity—cruel in that it weds 
precise handwriting with concise information 
but marries the flowing hand to the lengthy 
answer—continues down the line. I try to 


equalize the University of British Columbia 
with Yale, my birthplace, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, against his tidy Rye, N.Y. (I am 
sometimes tempted to abbreviate my native 
province—Texas large with room to spare—to 
its initials, but proximity of the date of birth 
line makes B.C. something not to be used 
thoughtlessly in this youth-centered society). 
How hopeless to pit Blair against North Burn- 
aby Junior and Senior High School, Pratt 
against the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, golf (Ian’s hobby) against 
mountaineering, spelunking and bird watching. 

Only in the matter of past employers does 
fate seem to have tried to balance the scales. 
Cox has worked happily for a Miss Hofferstad- 
der and a Dr. Williamson, I equally contentedly 
for a Dr. Hintz and a Mr. Orr. This evidence 
of shrewd stewardship of one of the items 
somewhat within my control affords me a 
minor, but truly salving, satisfaction. 

But as each river somehow, somewhere, 
sometime, comes safely home to sea, so does 
experience teach one to so bear one’s cross as to 
minimize the chafing. The worst result of a 
failure to crowd one answer into the space 
provided was the blotting out of the question 
needed for the subsequent answer. That I have 
settled by adopting what I term the reverse 
progress technique. 

I now start at the fina] question and work 
back. By this device I am able to answer the 
question before it is shrouded and gone and 
lost forever. I assume that the employer has 
the form so imbedded in his memory as to know 
instinctively just what question I am answering. 

This subterfuge has but dimmed a resent- 
ment against life rather than obliterated it. I 
often wonder whether my old writing teacher, 
in her ignorance of psychology, did not deny 
me a well-adjusted span. She used to sum- 
marize her opinion of my efforts by asking 
tauntingly, “Do you want to grow up to be a 
ditchdigger?” In despairing moments since I 
have frequently asked myself, “Do not ditch- 
diggers carry all pertinent information in a pair 


of well-caloused hands?” 


Correction 


“Groves Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,” which was incorrectly cited on page 80 
of the February ALA Bulletin, is correctly 
listed in this issue. See the St. Martin’s Press 
advertisement on page 131. 
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That’s what one enthusiastic librarian calls it .. .“‘a marvel of scientific 
indexing.” 


It’s more than that. The New York Times Index is the only service that 
classifies and summarizes the news alphabetically according to subjects, 
persons and organizations. It gives you a day by day history of the world 
in all its branches of activity — government, politics, economics, science, 
military affairs, agriculture, religion, the fine arts, etc. 


If you are thinking “that’s for me,” why not have us send you The 
Index regularly? Twice-a-month, you'll get a magazine-size book contain- 
ing over 20,000 references to recent news events. Each reference shows 
exactly when (and on what page) the full story appeared in The New York 
Times, or when the event may have been covered by other news sources 
you keep on file. What is more, the important events are summarized, and 
these summaries often provide all the facts you need. 


Yet The New York Times Index is not expensive. A whole year’s service — 
24 issues — costs only $35. And for only $15 more ($50 in all) you can have 
your subscription include a copy of the Cumulative Annual Volume. The 
1954 edition is now being compiled for publication this spring. 


Once you have put The New York Times Index to work in your library, 
you'll never want to be without it. Send your order in today. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX ¢ 229 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
MARCH, 1955 Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Travel Costs and Clothing 


CHARLES E. MCMENAMIN 


It's quite possible that ALA confrerees to 
Philadelphia this summer will be among the 
first to experience the cool comfort of an air 
conditioned Convention Hall where conference 
sessions are scheduled to be held. 

Latest reports indicate that the equipment 
is currently being installed and although a defi- 
nite commitment on completion date could 
not be obtained, it is expected that the instal- 
lation will be finished before your arrival. 

Normally, the Delaware Valley is hot and 
humid in July with occasional short-lived 
thundershowers to cool the terrain. Likewise 
the Quaker City’s famed humidity is substan- 
tially eased in the wake of the aforemen- 
tioned 20th Century contribution to man’s 
comfort—air conditioning. Stores, theaters and 
most hotels offer cooling facilities that provide 
a maximum of comfort for sleeping, shopping 
and theater-going. 

Milady should bear this in mind when se- 
lecting her convention wardrobe. A light- 
weight coat, sweater or possibly a stole will 
feel mighty comfortable in some stores and 
theaters. They are also indispensable on cool 
days following summer northeasters. 

For everyday wear, women should include 
summer linens and cotton in suit and dress 
form. Darker colors will offer greater service- 
ability since members will probably use public 
conveyance in getting to and from sessions. 
Summer silks and cottons are considered 
fashionable for evening wear. Evenings are 
usually hatless, but ladies attending sessions 
may wish to wear a small hat or floral ar- 
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rangement. Whatever the wardrobe, ladies 
who wish to retain that “bandbox” look, should 
be sure to bring an umbrella. 

What to wear is a relatively simple matter 
for the male confrere. Lightweight suits of 
dacron, tropical worsted or similar type fab- 
rics will see him through. A lightweight rain- 
coat to protect creases should be brought along 
because of the travel involved from hotel to 
Convention Hall and back. For after meet- 
ing hours and depending upon his pleasure, 
masculine accouterment might include sport 
coat and shirts and slacks. Business suits are 
satisfactory for most social activities. 

But however careful, many visitors arrive 
on the scene sans certain items forgotten in the 
rush of getting away. This should cause no 
concern since replacements can readily be ob- 
tained in the many stores and shops in the 
city. 

Shopping, of course, offers its own brand 
of appeal. Visitors will surely want to stroll 
along Chestnut and Market Streets where such 
nationally known stores as _ Bonwit-Teller, 
Wanamaker’s, Gimbel’s, Saks Fifth Avenue, 
Strawbridge & Clothier and Peck and Peck’s 
can be found. A number of small, expensive 
shops are located on Walnut Street. 

Getting to and from Philadelphia is an easy 
matter since the city is adequately serviced by 
plane, train and bus. The new International 
Airport provides luxurious accommodations for 
the air-minded traveler with direct limousine 
service to and from centrally located hotels. 

First class, round trip costs from various 
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points of the continental compass follow: Los 
Angeles, $293.40; Chicago, $79; Dallas, $158; 
Miami, $134.70; Cleveland, $42.90 and Bos- 
ton, $34.20. 

Similarly, air tourist or coach rates are: Los 
Angeles, $196; Chicago, $62; Dallas, $121.40; 
Miami, $100.20; Cleveland, $42.90 and Bos- 
ton, $34.20 (same as first class). To all plane 
rates add 10% tax. 

For those planning to “ride the rails,” train 
rates quoted are: First class, round trip, tax 
included, Los Angeles, $219.19 plus $61.50 for 
a lower berth; Chicago, $77 with $25.42 for 
roomette; Dallas, $115.75 and $47.20 for room- 
ette; Miami, $101.56 and $29.11 from Boston. 
Sleeping accommodations from these two 
points are $40.60 and $15.40 respectively. 

Round trip coach rates are: Los Angeles, 
$150.98; Chicago, $51.81; Dallas, $85.42; 
Miami, $71.28; Boston, $23.87 and from New 
York $6.73. Many of the coach trains require 
reservations and charge $1.10 for each seat. 

For a more leisurely and less expensive trip, 
the overland bus might prove attractive. Rates 
for round-trip tickets including tax are: $109.01 
from Los Angeles; $34.98 from Chicago; 
$52.09, Dallas; $45.54, Miami, and $13.09 and 
$4.46 from Boston and New York. 

Culturally and historically there are more 
places to visit than most visitors will have time 
to see. Such places were noted in the February 
issue and need not be repeated here. 

For the more energetic and fun-loving li- 
brarian, the city offers many challenging op- 
portunities to flex brawn and sinew. Golfing, 
swimming, horseback riding and tennis facili- 
ties are plentiful and easily accessible in the 
colorful expanse of Fairmount Park. For such 
activities, the necessary equipment should be 
brought along. Correspondingly, the scenic 
hills and trails about the cooling waters of the 
Wissahickon Creek offer ideal conditions for 
less strenuous activities such as twilight picnics 


and hikes. 
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Devotees of the legitimate theater can look 
forward to first rate productions played midst 
the charm and scenery surrounding Fairmount 
Park’s air-conditioned tent  theater-in-the- 
round, Playhouse in the Park. Similarly, neigh- 
boring Bucks County is famed for its Bucks 
County Playhouse and the Lambertville Music 
Pa each offering outstanding Broadway 

ays. 

Robin Hood Dell, the city’s well-known out- 
door concert hall, is a favorite rendezvous for 
music lovers. Concerts are free with tickets 
being distributed on a first-come first-served 
basis. Last seasons performers included 
Roberta Peters, Jose Iturbi, Lily Pons, and 
among, others, the inimitable Victor Borge. 

Enthusiastic sports spectators will find the 
“Whiz Kids,” the Philadelphia Phillies National 
League ball team, playing host to the World 
Champion New York Giants for an afternoon 
game on July 3. The Brooklyn Dodgers come 
in for an afternoon doubleheader on July 4 and 
a single game on the 5th under the lights. 

Traditionally, Philadelphia observes Inde- 
pendence Day with parades, speeches, picnics, 
and other forms of celebration. This year will 
be no exception. A festival of special lighting 
and patriotic effects will be held at Indepen- 
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dence Mall in the late evening. Earlier in the 
day, 9 A.M. to be exact, there will be a special 
children’s Dedication of Freedom in the Dec- 
laration Chamber of Independence Hall. 

Whatever your pleasure, you're sure to find 
it; just as you'll find a warm greeting extended 
to you by all Philadelphia. 

One thing is certain. If Convention Hall is 
ready, youll surely say this about ALA 1955, 


“cool, real cool.” 
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Overdue Finds 


There are in it (University at Orleans, France) two reasonable fair public libraries, whence 
one may borrow a book to one’s chamber, giving but a note under hand, which is an extraordinary 
custom, and a confidence that has cost many libraries dear.—1644 

The Diary of John Evelyn 


DENT (1950, 1907) EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, VOL. l, p. 69-70. 
Submitted by: William H. Patch, documents librarian, University of Wisconsin Library, Madison 


“The best thing for disturbances of the spirit,” replied Merlyn, beginning to puff and blow, 
“is to learn. That is the only thing that never fails. You may grow old and trembling in your 
anatomies, you may lie awake at night listening to the disorder of your veins, you may miss your 
only love and lose your moneys to a monster, you may see the world about you devastated by 
evil lunatics, or know your honor trampled in the sewers of baser minds. There is only one thing 
for it then—to learn. Learn why the world wags and what wags it. That is the only thing 
which the poor mind can never exhaust, never alienate, never be tortured by, never fear or 
distrust, and never dream of regretting. Learning is the thing for you.” 

T. H. WHITE 
The Sword in the Stone 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 1939, p. 278 
Submtted by: Ira Lois Brown, children’s librarian, Carnegie Free Library, Albany, Georgia 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


“The bookmobile looks GRAND!” 


Among the numerous en- 
thusiastic comments we re- 


+ i x ceive from librarians no one 
& ia | point is more frequently men- 
ao tioned than styling and ap- 
pearance. Naturally we also 
take pride in building book- 
mobiles which are a credit to 


the libraries and communities 
they represent. 
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What Librarians Should Know 


about Radio and TV 


SEYMOUR N. SIEGEL 


It’s time for all of us to recognize that the 
potentialities of television can be called into 
being only when time, energy and resource are 
expended in direct proportion to expected re- 
turns. Among others, librarians must first 
make the distinction between those jobs which 





HAL CAMPBELL 


Mrs. Evelyn Ricker, right, head librarian for 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Inc., being interviewed 
by Marian Simmons, of Rochester Public Library 
staff, on “Gateway to Knowledge” television pro- 
gram. Mrs. Ricker told the television audience 
how the Public Library assists her in research. 
Stewart Coon is the TV cameraman at left. 


are right up television's alley and those which 
can be more effectively handled by other 
media. Let’s stop talking about TV in general 
and begin thinking about specific television 
programs designed for clearly identified pur- 
poses. 

Television is almost as flexible as radio, if 
it is handled well. The simplest and easiest 
way for librarians to make an appeal over 
television is by means of brief, forceful an- 
nouncements used as public service station 
breaks. It is essential here to learn such tech- 
nical requirements as the size of slides, film 
strips or cards that the individual station uses. 
The cost of producing a slide is modest and 
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lends itself to the use of available art work. 
The chief advantage lies in the fact that the li- 
brarian is making full use of an available audi- 
ence already provided by the station. He need 
not contribute anything in the way of program- 
ming. 

The next easiest method of exploiting avail- 
able audiences is to appear on any of the so- 
called interview shows which are continually 
looking for guests. Obviously, if a librarian 
can supply a name individual, who would be 
prepared to carry the ball for the library, it 
becomes increasingly easier to enlist the sym- 
pathetic cooperation of the radio or television 
station. 

Showmanship Necessary 

Finally there is the possibility of presenting 
a regular program under the auspices of the 
library itself. Any book or library program, 
like programs generally, will depend upon 
showmanship for its success. If there is some- 
one on the library staff who possesses the 
intangible quality of showmanship he is worth 
his weight in gold many times over. Find the 
person who is intelligent (and on occasion 
even brilliant) who exudes charm, who likes 
people, who knows books, who is photogenic, 
and who can conform to the rehearsal re- 
quirements of the station. In other words, 
it is infinitely better to exploit what you have 
than attempt to compete in an area in which 
you are not expert. Unless your library is an 
institution which has dollars to spend on 
professional writers and professional actors, 
don’t rush into a dramatic production on an 


director of radio communi- 
cation for New York City for 
the past 20 years was presi- 
dent of the National As- 
sociation of Educational 
Broadcasters for 1950-52. 
He was one of the pioneers 
in persuading the Federal 
Communications Commis- 
sion to set aside television 
channels for educational 
noncommercial use. 


SEYMOUR N. SIEGEL 
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amateur basis. Be yourself, be a librarian 
in all of your appearances before the camera 
or the microphone, 


Long-term Planning 


Bear in mind, also, that a single program, 
while valuable in itself, is far from being an 
adequate exploitation of either of these mass 
media. Repetition is essential to the learning 
process. On commercial television, no one can 
sell soap on a wide basis until a sufficient time 
has elapsed to build a regular audience and 
make the product appear familiar. Bear in 
mind, also, that it takes a long period of time 
for people to learn of the availability of the 
program that you have on the air. So, while 
it is perfectly all right to experiment with an 
itinerant program or two, your planning should 
be of the long-term variety. 

Since planning time for the staff of your 
own institution might well be costly, always 
add something to your proposed budget of 
time or money for promotion or audience- 
building. One of the factors of estimated ex- 
pense will be other library projects that will 
have to be by-passed. On the other hand, 
some of those projects may aid the budget by 
being adaptable to radio or television. Straight 
talks, interviews and round tables are the sim- 
plest formats, and for the audiences you are 
trying to reach they are as effective as any 
elaborate production program. 

In the world of commercial television, the 
amount of time that may be devoted to public 
service is somewhat limited. The library is 
but one of many institutional and community 
groups which might be clamoring for and seek- 
ing time and facilities on the local television 
or radio station. While the theory is that the 
diversified needs of any segment of the com- 
munity must be met, the supply of time for 
public service organizations will always fall 
far short of the demand. This situation, of 
course, does not exist where an educational 
noncommercial station is available. In the 
competitive situation, you will enjoy a decided 
adyantage if you approach the station man- 
ager with a promotional plan for building an 
audience for your program. In other words, 
if you can do something for the station of a 
constructive nature and are not merely a hat- 
in-hand applicant for time, you obviously stand 
a better chance of getting on the air. 

Utilizing all of the resources of the library 
such as announcements, notices on bulletin 
boards, articles or reminders in your bulletins, 
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listening groups generated from among your 
book borrowers, announcements on notices, en- 
velopes, or the creation of special bookmarks, 
posters,—all can be regularly utilized to build 
audiences and impress station managers. 

(1) In summing up, remember that a short 
spot on an already existing program may bring 
you infinitely more viewers and listeners 
than a half-hour broadcast which must at- 
tempt to find its own audience. Take ad- 
vantage of audience loyalty already existing 
with well-established personalities. 

(2) Make use of existing newscast schedules. 
Release stories to stations specially tailored for 
them. Have a discussion with local newscast- 
ers and find out what their requirements are. 
Many of them make use of so-called “feature 
items” which you may be able to provide from 
time to time and which will carry a mention 
of your institution. 

(3) Take full advantage of the many exist- 
ing “personality programs,” most of which are 
beamed at the women’s audience. Here again, 
individual advance interviews with masters of 
ceremonies and others will result in a complete 
delineation of individual requirements. 

(4) Of course, there are always the existing 
dramatic programs locally produced which 
might be keyed to your particular problem. 

(5) At any event, be sure that your rela- 
tions with the station are meticulous in all 
respects. Let one person, and only one person, 
work with the station and take responsibility 
for decisions. Request facilities only on the 
sure merit of what you have to offer. Never 
use pressure or exert personal influence. 
When you walk into a station manager's office 
be sure that you have a complete outline of 
what you want to do and, perhaps, a com- 
pleted script. Do not neglect to have a pro- 
motional plan all down on paper. While your 
plan should be completely jelled, maintain a 
flexible attitude and be ready to accept revi- 
sions and suggestions. Above all, be punctual 
in all of your dealings, and in all promotion 
activities give your station full and complete 
credit. If you receive any reactions to your 
program, be sure to let the station know about 
them. They are as interested as you are in the 
response of the audience. 





Plan to attend the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence: "Libraries in the Life of the Na- 
tion," July 3-9, 1955. 
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BOOKS FROM THE CONTINENT 


France Large stocks in New York—all subjects 
Germany Our own offices in Paris & Stuttgart 

e Speedy import service 

Portugal Efficient search service for out-of-print titles 


BOOKS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Regular connections are maintained with the countries of Eastern Europe, Austria, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, Africa, the Middle East, the Far East, Soviet Union, South- 
east Asia, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING STECHERT-HAFNER SERVICES 


British Books — American Books — Serials — Bibliographical services — Anti- 
quarian — Hafner Publications — Current Subscriptions. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


Hr Whrld 5 olsading Sit nsttional Bookillevs 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





BELOVED CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE 


BOOK TRAILS 


8 Volumes 








Beautifully Illustrated. Graded in Vocabu- 
lary, Story Structure and Appeal, Pictures, 
Personality Development, and Humor. 
THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 


PUBLISHERS HOUSE 
LAKE BLUFF, ILL. 





An Educational Center Dedicated 
to the Making of Better Books 
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The Library Goes to Prison 


Dr. MAURICE FLOCH AND GENEVIEVE CASEY 


All prisoners, because they are not free, 
long for action. How to meet this urgent and 
legitimate desire without escapes or riot is, of 
course, one of the central problems of prison 
administration. Books alone cannot solve the 
problem but they can do much to alleviate the 
conditions that cause it. The prison library, 
by supplying books, by supplying action in the 
form of books, contributes to the community 
life that goes on behind prison walls. 

An idea of the contribution that books make 
to prison life—how they help maintain a high 
state of morale—can be gained from the in- 
mates themselves. At the Detroit House of 
Correction, one man replied thus to a recent 
questionnaire: “Without your books here, I 
would go crazy.” Another reported, “Books 
have helped me keep my sanity during this jail 
term.” 

At the Detroit House of Correction, a prison 
housing about 1000 men and 400 women, serv- 
ing sentences ranging from 10 days to life, the 
library consisted for many years of an anti- 
quated collection of gift books. In 1948, at the 
invitation of the prison psychologist and the 
warden, the Detroit Public Library deposited 
collections of books in each cottage of the 
Women’s Division, in the cell blocks, and in 
a special library and school building on the 
prison farm where most of the men live in 
maximum freedom on an honor system. The 
books were selected after conferring with the 
prison psychologist and polling the inmates 
themselves on their reading interests. 

The operation of the library is simple. In- 
mate librarians are selected for their educa- 
tion, stability and interest. Mr. X, present 
farm librarian, who has accounting and ad- 
vertising experience and has read widely 
enough to give effective reading guidance, is 
typical of the inmate librarians. Each of them 
forwards monthly a statistical record of the 
books which he has circulated. Prisoners 
use the libraries only if they wish, and may 
borrow as few or as many books as they please. 
In May 1954 over 4500 books were borrowed 
from the farm library alone. Once a month 
a member of the library staff visits the prison 
to bring new books and special requests, to 
withdraw titles no longer usable, and to dis- 
cuss collection needs and general problems of 
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administration with inmate librarians. At 
present, the farm library contains a revolving 
collection of about 1800 books. An additional 
500 books are deposited in the cell blocks and 
about 120 books in each of the eight cottages 
of the Women’s Division. 

In addition to the longing for action, there 
are other obvious needs which the book selec- 
tors endeavor to meet. Many prisoners, for 
example, have never known the satisfactions 
of family life. In order to give prisoners some 
vicarious experience of this (to them), exotic 
way of life, the Library deposits books about 
normal, happy families. This concept we find, 
is best conveyed by fiction, biography and 
plays, books which dramatize how it feels to 
be a member of a family, how it feels to be 
happily married, how it feels to find one’s 
satisfaction in service. Supplementing these 
is a small, technical collection on marriage and 
family life. 

Most prisoners, have an extraordinary in- 
terest in themselves and their own mental 
processes . . . probably because they have been 
in the toils of various social agencies since 
they were children. As one woman said, “We 
know that somewhere we have taken a wrong 
turn, and we want books to help us understand 
where and why.” 

We try to help prisoners to answer this 
question for themselves with sound, uncontro- 
versial books on religion, philosophy and psy- 
chology, physiology and hygiene, and on spe- 
cial problems such as alcoholism, anxiety, 
fears. 

Most prisoners create a world of their own 
in their imagination during the years of their 
imprisonment. That is why many men actu- 
ally fear their release. It is however, the func- 


clinical psychologist at De- 
troit House of Correction for 
22 years, is the author of 
numerous articles on alco- 
holism, drug addiction, sex 
deviations, correctional train- 
ing and traffic law enforce- 
ment. 
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tion of the prison, at the same time as it locks 
people away from the world, to-help them re- 
turn to the community as useful citizens. The 
percentage of repeaters in all prisons is a 
tragic measure of our failure in this essential 
function. So the Library tries to a the 
outside world into the prison with books of 
biography and current affairs. Also, to stimu- 
late the inmates to think about more accepta- 
ble ways of making a living, we provide in- 
formation on job requirements, and how-to-do 
books on typewriting, auto mechanics, sewing, 
plumbing, television, etc. 

Finally, all inmates of institutions suffer 
from regimentation. They need to feel recog- 
nized as individuals. In a small way the Li- 
brary meets this need by providing an oppor- 
tunity for prisoners to choose or reject books 
as they please, and by encouraging individual 
requests. 

In addition to building collections to meet 
the individual needs of prisoners, the Library 
also attempts to implement the group activi- 
ties of the institution—supplying film and spe- 
cial readings for the weekly mental health dis- 
cussions and background materials for the 
prison’s adult education and crafts program. 
Recreational films from the Library are shown 
weekly, 

After five years of cooperation between the 
Library and the Prison, we decided to test the 
effectiveness of our work by interviewing for 
a period of two months every man being re- 
leased who had used the farm library. The 
inmate librarian talked informally with 250 
men, asking each one what the library had 
meant to him during his term, what books he 
remembered reading, what he thought of the 
collection and its administration. To insure 
an honest statement of opinion, we emphasized 
that this was confidential information sought 
by the library, which would have no effect on 
a man’s conduct record. 

The result of these 250 interviews is a re- 
markable record of what reading can mean to 


chief of the Extension De- 
partment of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, has worked with 
the Detroit Public Library 
since 1937, with the excep- 
tion of one year spent as 
army librarian in Germany. 
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people at every educational level, from those 
with graduate degrees to the nearly illiterate. 
All the interviews indicated that at the very 
least, a good library can contribute to main- 
taining high inmate morale, and thus can be 
one factor in the prevention of prison riots. 
As one man concluded, “Without a library and 
books, jail would be a terrible place.” 

Beyond its rather negative contribution as a 
safety valve, however, reading seems to have 
served in more positive ways by helping to 
create an atmosphere in the prison conducive 
to self-reformation. The interviews brought out 
some heartening information; for instance, on 
how books can help alcoholics to understand 
and face their problems. Commenting on 
Mann’s Primer on Alcoholism, one man wrote: 
“This is a great book and I think it has helped 
me. I see my problem different now, and I 
can think about it better.” Another said, 
“What Price Alcohol and Come Fill the Cup 
are books that made me resolve to fight and 
lick my enemy, alcohol. They have shown me 
that there is hope for my salvation if I try 
hard enough, and that others will help me 
overcome it if I try myself.” 

The interviews also showed how books can 
help men to undertake the responsibilities of 
family life. One wrote, “I read Marriage 
Handbook and Your Marriage and Family 
Living and they showed me my trouble about 
oom to jail. I don’t think I will come back 
again because I now see I am wrong about not 
supporting my family.” Another man said: “I 
have read Marriage for Moderns, Marriage and 
The Marriage Handbook. This is my second 
trip out here to serve time for non-payment of 
alimony. If I had read the above books in 
earlier years, Im sure that this predicament 
would never have happened.” 

People who question the real educational 
value of library service when it involves the 
circulation of mystery and western stories and 
other light literature would be impressed to 
see what positive values some men found in 
this kind of reading as evidence by these 
typical statements: “I enjoyed reading Erle 
Stanley Gardner’s books . . . they seem to put 
my mind at ease with everyone.” Another 
man who had read nine western stories com- 
mented, “These stories have not only given 
me diversion—but the moral of these books 
proves that only the men who face life’s prob- 
lems and follow through in an honest, straight 
forward way can realize out of life what they 
should.” 
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Knock on Any Door by Motley, a story of 
slum living, impressed many readers. State- 
ments like the following appeared frequently: 
“This book has influenced me morally and 
spiritually. It has proven to me that if you 
just let yourself drift in life without any 
spiritual guidance, and live in a bad environ- 
ment, you are bound to end up behind the 
eight ball.” 

Easy to read books of religion and psychol- 
olgy, the self-help books, seemed to serve a 
very real purpose also, as evidenced by several 
statements like the following: “The Mature 
Mind and other good books have changed my 
complete course of thinking and living. They 
gave me valuable food for thought. I am con- 
vinced that honesty pays a big dividend.” 

On a somewhat more articulate level, a man 
who was impressed with Liebman’s Peace of 
Mind said, “This book provokes worthwhile 
thinking. It seemed to me that I was talking 
to a frind who was trying to help me. Read- 
ing to me is not an impersonal operation per- 
formed on something inert but a relationship 
entered into with another being.” 

Although the Detroit Public Library service 
in the prison is not designed primarily to build 
future readers, some inmates seem to have ac- 
quired there a lasting reading habit. As one 
man said “Reading is a pleasant experience 
that I have enjoyed during my stay here. I am 
sorry to say that this activity has been dormant 
with me for several years before its recent re- 
vival here. Other less admirable activities 
have replaced it. Now I’m happy I’m back in 
the readers fold again.” 

It would be revealing, though unfeasible, to 
follow outside the prison walls, these 250 men 
interviewed, as well as the additional thou- 
sands whom the library has served at the De- 
troit House of Correction since 1948. It 
would be revealing to know how much they 
have been able to retain of their reading ex- 
perience and of the good resolutions which it 
inspired. Even without this final and im- 
possible follow-up however, the administration 
both of the Detroit Public Library and the 
House of Correction are convinced, 1) that 
good libraries are a necessity, not a luxury for 
sound prison administration, 2) that public li- 
braries should give high priority to serving 
prisoners, since this group needs books and 
is able to use them so well, 3) that the Detroit 
plan of cooperation between the prison and the 
library may be the most effective pattern of 
library service, since it provides the widest 
possible range of materials at the lowest cost. 
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The significant role which a good library can 
play in the social education of prisoners was 
well summarized for us by one inmate when 
he said: “Books can sometimes change a man’s 
life, especially his way of thinking. My in- 
carceration and reading these good books here 
have done this for me. I have plans for a 
much better and more wholesome life.” 





New Postal Manual, 
Parts | and Il 

The Post Office Department has released and 
placed on sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments copies of Chapters I and II of the 
Postal Manual. This volume replaces (without, 
however, making any substantive changes) 
material now contained in Postal Laws and 
Regulations, the Post Office Manual, the Postal 
Guide, and the Book of Instructions of the 
Postal Transportation Service. 

Chapters I and II (post office services— 
domestic) and Chapter II (international mail) 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 65¢, 
bound together in paper covers, or for $1.35 
for a loose-leaf edition with supplements for a 
year. 





PERSPECTIVES 
IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 


EDITED BY ILZA VEITH 


A symposium of the 19th International 
Physiological Congress dealing with the 
past development and present status of 
physiology in various countries of the 
world. 


171 pages, illustrated $3.00 
Send orders with remittance to 
The American Physiological Society 


9650 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington 14, D.C. 
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A special library adult education project develope 
with one of 20 sub-grant awards by the America: 
Library Association from a $100,000 grant fror 
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Achievement Day Exhibit, Music Lovers’ Group 
“Live Long and Like It” Library Club Project 


Even though it was July 7, a time of year 
when sweltering heat might well be expected, 
the day was pleasantly cool and the sun shining. 
This felicity weather-wise is what the members 
of the Live Long and Like It Library Club have 
come to expect, for never, never in its history 
has the weather failed to be fair on a day of 
special import for them. 

And that July day was of very special import 
for the Cleveland Public Library's adult edu- 
cation project for older people. We called it 
Achievement Day, the day on which those who 
participated in a special group experiment were 
going to sum up their experiences, look back 
over them, appraise them, tell what meaning 
they had had in their lives. 

This special group experiment had been 
made possible by one of the grants in adult 
education awarded by the American Library 
Association. The proposal submitted for it 
stated as the purpose for the request, the in- 
tensification of developing work with older 
people in a public libary. And the need was 
one expressed after seven years of working 
with the large and growing Live Long and 
Like It group. The proposal stated, “Close 
work over a number of years with this group 
of older people has indicated in the individuals 
composing it a change of attitudes, intensifica- 
tion of interests, and a growth of new interests 
related to reading. This development suggests 
strongly that it is desirable to experiment with 
small discussion groups centered around special 
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interests in this older age category.” The sub- 
ject content was to be adjusted to the expressed 
wishes of the groups: interest had already been 
shown in discussion of current affairs, travel and 
music, and in book discussions. The proposed 
budget included an item for a worker to carry 
out the program. 

When the unexpected news arrived that the 
grant had been made, there was a flurry of ex- 
citement among the older people, as they 
realized that they were going to be active con- 
tributors to, and the focal point of, an educa- 
tional experiment. Along with this, there was 
a scurry of feverish activity on the part of staff 
responsible for the materialization of the proj- 
ect—for a time-table had been included in the 
proposal! 

The sine qua non was, of course, the staff 
member who would make the project come to 
life. After considerable search, Dr. Mildred 
Dorr, product of the University of Chicago's 
School for Human Development, was dis- 
covered and accepted the assignment. The 
program went into action within two weeks of 
Dr. Dorr’s appearance upon the scene. 

From the very beginning those who were 
going to participate in the experiment were 
closely involved in all decision-making. Simple 
questionnaires were circulated to the large 
Live Long and Like It Library Club, seeking 
to discover what were the areas of its members’ 
major interests. These appeared rather clearly, 
and on the basis of the returns five groups were 
organized, all involving participation on the 
part of those who enrolled in them: 

I. Great interest in music had already de- 
veloped in the large Live Long and Like It 
membership, due to the vital concern and ac- 
tivity of one member. Whether or not the 
demand for a music appreciation group grew 
out of that already created interest is not 
known, but the fact is that more desire was 
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expressed for this type of activity than for any 
other. When those who enrolled in this group 
were asked—again in a simple questionnaire— 
- what they hoped to gain from it, some of them 
answered, “To learn about composers, their 
lives and times.” “To learn about instruments 
and musicians.” “To understand and appreci- 
ate music.” “To be inspired.” “To enjoy lis- 
tening to good music.” In weekly meetings of 
almost two hours each, these objectives were 
sought, and those of us who observed what 
happened, believe they were largely attained. 
Dr. Dorr guided, but group members per- 
formed. They literally performed on musical 
instruments (several returned to their pianos 
after years of neglect); they prepared and gave 
papers; they discussed each others contribu- 
tions and conducted musical film forums. And 
when the project itself ended, the group voted 
to continue on its own, and is doing so. 

II. The Book Review Group was attended by 
those who had- expressed a wish to keep up 
with reading now that they were no longer able 
to see so well. They also wanted to discuss 
the ideas in the books. Here again, the group 
members chose the books they would consider, 
and from a list of forty made out by librarians 
in various divisions of the Cleveland Public 
Lbrary the following were selected, reviewed 
and discussed: Persian Adventure, by Anne 
(Sinclair) Mehdevi; Seven Years in Tibet, by 
Heinrich Harrer; Peaks and Llamas, by Marco 
Pallis; My Heart Lies South, by Elizabeth 
Trevino; Desirée, by Annemarie Selinko; Lady 
of Arlington, by Harnett Kane; Trailering at 
Sixty-five, by M. H. Dole; Peabody Sisters of 
Salem, by Louise Hall Tharp. Library staff 
members (Thomas Barensfeld, B. A. Gere, 
Clara Lucioli) gave the reviews and led the 
discussions, while group members prepared 
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and gave biographical sketches of the authors. 
This group met every two weeks. 

II. The Current Affairs Discussion Group 
was very popular. It was scheduled for the 
noon hour and met every two weeks. It was a 
luncheon group, and its members either brought 
their lunches or purchased them in the li- 
brary’s cafeteria. Eating together gave a 
warmth and friendliness to the entire group. 

Each discussion period for this group was 
started by going around the table and having 
each member read the newspaper clipping 
which had seemed most interesting to him or 
her in the time between meetings. Consider- 
able discussion developed around some of the 
items. After this, there were brief talks, most 
of them given by Cleveland’s leading newspaper 
people and news analysts. Discussion followed 
the presentations. Domestic, national and 
international affairs were discussed, as well as 
current developments in segregation policy, 
new discoveries and developments in medicine 
and nutrition. The guest speakers invariably 
went away expressing astonishment at the live- 
liness and freedom of discussion in the group, 
as well as at the degree to which its members 
were informed. 

IV. The Travel Group decided that their 
course of study and discussion should center 
upon the historical and cultural backgrounds 
of the nationality groups in Cleveland. Hun- 
gary, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Ireland, 
England, Austria—all these and more were read 
about and discussed at bi-weekly meetings. 
Films, music and exhibits were added to read- 
ing, to give a well-rounded picture of each 
place being considered. 

V. The Exchange Group was established 
because so many in the large Live Long and 
Like It group expressed the desire to “share 
interests in a friendly group where you feel 
that others are interested in what you have to 
say.” So in this group the members told one 
another about their hobbies, their travel ad- 
ventures, their favorite reading, and their 
ideas. The group was small, but seemed to 
afford a valuable experience to those who 
participated in it. 

Six months was the length of time allotted 
for the accomplishment of the project. We 
who worked with it felt that in that length of 
time we had made only a beginning. 

And we felt this most keenly on Achieve- 
ment Day, July 7, 1954. This was the day 
which set the period of completion to the 
project. The Cleveland Plain Dealer reported 
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it as a “unique ‘commencement’ program—the 
first of its kind held anywhere in the United 
States.” 

The 142 people who had taken part in the 
experiment were all there, and each special 
group was represented on the platform by two 
people who gave their own résumés of, and 
reactions to, the groups of which they had been 
a part. The walls of the auditorium were lined 
with travel posters arranged by the Travel 
Group, and tables were loaded with roses and 
other fragrant summer flowers brought and 
arranged by the group members. And, of 
course, there was music. Everyone present 
was making some contribution to the after- 
noon. 

There was no doubt that this was a hapny, 
festive occasion. The air was electric with a 
sense of accomplishment, and the occasion 
was well-named. It was Achievement Day. 
And it was a commencement in the true sense 
of the word. Every person who spoke ex- 
pressed sincerely the feeling that this was all 
only a beginning, and that great vistas of 
possibilities were just opening before us. There 
was apparent a sense of discovery, of entering 
new territory whose existence had not even 
been dreamed of before. 

Every one of us who was there that after- 
noon in July felt that he had experienced one 
of the great occasions of his life. 


Staff Appointment 


On January first Ruth Warncke, formerly 
librarian of the Kent County Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, became director of the 
ALA American Herit- 
age Project. Miss 
Warncke is a gradu- 
ate of the Columbia 
University School of 
Library Service. She 
taught school in Illi- 
nois, was young adult 
i librarian in the Sche- 
yr nectady (New York) 
seamen ste Pubic Library, and 

Riah Wanli reader’s advisor in the 
Ryerson Public Library 
in Grand Rapids before she became librarian 
of Kent County Library. Her interest in adult 
education is of long standing. She has been 
very active in ALA adult education activities, 
having just completed a five year term on the 
ALA Adult Education Board, during the last 
year of which she served as board chairman. 
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Audio-Visual Aids for 


New. Films for Public Libraries, Selected by a Committee of the ALA Audio- 
Visual Board. A list of 358 currently available 16mm sound films selected for their 
suitability for public library use—a balanced list in all fields. Many of the films 
listed are also suitable for the school film collection or any film library that serves 
the total community. Films are listed alphabetically by title and each entry in- 
cludes distributor, release date, running time, whether black and white or color 
(or both), and purchase price. Each entry contains annotations descriptive of 
the film’s content. In many cases the audience for which the film has most value 
is suggested. ‘Titles are also indexed by subject, for example: Animals—“Circus 
Animals,” “Wildlife and the Human Touch;” City Planning—‘“Baltimore Plan,” 
“Living City;” Youth—“Are You Ready for Marriage?” “Children in Trouble,” 
“Successful Scholarship.” The present overwhelming demand for the “small 
screen” as an educational aid stimulated preparation of this up-to-date, selected 
list—the third compiled by the ALA. It is an excellent buying or selection guide 
for libraries, community groups, and schools that can afford to buy or use only the 
best in films. 1955. 68p. $1.50 


School Library Quarters. Filmstrip. Attractive, economical, efficient library 
quarters—new, remodeled, converted—photographed in color. Includes small and 
large elementary, small rural, and large high school libraries. Shows details of 
shelving, desks, card catalogs, furniture, decoration, space arrangements. Excel- 
lent for planners: librarians, administrators, architects. 98-frame, 35mm. $15 


Use Your Library; for Better Grades—and Fun too. F ilmstrip. Introduces the 
the library to junior and senior high school students. Shows how to find books, 
brief facts, magazine articles and pamphlets through the use of the catalog, 
encyclopedias and other general reference books, and through the Reader’s Guide 
and the vertical file. For use by librarians and teachers. 77-frame, 35mm. $5 


Folk Tale Records. Three master storytellers bring alive these humorous and 
fanciful tales which for generations have provided good entertainment for boys 
and girls of grade school age. Titles are: The Frog, a Spanish folk tale; Schnitzle, 
Schnotzle, and Schnooizle, an Austrian folk tale, both narrated by Ruth Sawyer; 
Brer Mud Turtle’s Trickery, an Uncle Remus story, narrated by Frances Clarke 
Sayers; A Paul Bunyan Yarn and A Pecos Bill Tale, narrated by Jack Lester. 
12” vinylite records; 78rpm. $3 each; set of 5, $14 


Thorne-Thomsen Records. Storytelling at its best by one of the greatest living 
storytellers. Fine examples of folk lore and myth preserved through centuries. 
These records have direct appeal to children as well as to teachers’ colleges and 
library schools where storytelling is taught. Titles are: Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, 
Sleeping Beauty, Baldur, and Tales from the Volsunga Saga (2 records). 12” 
vinylite records; 78rpm. $3 each; set of 5, $14 
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Whole World Singing by Edith Lovell Thomas. 

They look at the American Let’s Look Under 
the City and other picture books, and talk about 
city life. The leader reads or tells part of a 
story and the children read the rest of it for 
themselves. Older boys and girls discuss more 
difficult books. 

A very important aspect of the work of the 
library is its service to publishers. Not only at 
the time of the annual exhibit but throughout 
the year publishers come to the library to see 
the books of various countries or they write 
for suggestions of titles for translation. As a 
result of recommendations from the library, one 
German publisher last year published trans- 
lations of ten outstanding books from other 
countries bringing wider horizons to German 
children. Writers of magazine articles, or 
doctoral dissertations, find the books, bibli- 
ographics and source material they need in the 
library. 

Another important project is the library's 
work with the large German industrial firms. 
These firms have libraries for their apprentices 
and other employes. For a meeting of the 
German librarians in such plants the library 
prepared an exhibit of a model youth library 
with a bibliography of selected international 
books. The IYL is constantly giving advice 
and assistance in establishing such libraries so 
that factory workers can take home suitable 
books for their children. 

German library schools give thorough prep- 
aration for library work with adults, and now 
are realizing the need for training children’s 
librarians. They send students to the IYL for 
practice periods of three months. Librarians 
from other countries come to Munich to work 
in the IYL as members of the staff. They bring 
experience and knowledge of the books in their 
own countries and learn much through ex- 
amination of the IYL collection and from 
working with the cosmopolitan clientele of the 
library. 

Simple, practical methods of cataloging and 
classification were devised for the library. A 
band of color at the base of the spine of each 
book indicates its difficulty and the room where 
it is shelved. Red indicates a book for little 
children in the picture book room; green marks 
books for children aged 7 to 12; blue for older 
boys and girls and yellow the adult books. The 
international auto symbols (GB for Great Brit- 
ain, D for Germany, DK for Denmark, CH 
for Switzerland, etc.) indicate the country 
of publication. Short numbers from the deci- 
mal classification show the subject of the book, 
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1955 GRAND europe 
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conducted by GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public Library 
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and the first three letters of the author’s name 
ensure regular alphabetical sequence of the 
books on the shelves. 

All books are cataloged with the main entry 
under author. These cards are arranged first 
under country of publication, then alphabeti- 
cally by the name of the author. Another cata- 
log includes title cards for all books in the 
library arranged by title in one alphabet, 
without country or language subdivisions. A 
third systematic catalog brings cards for books 
in all languages together by subject. These 
cards are arranged according to the Decimal 
classification numbers. 

One of the most dramatic inspirations con- 
ceived by Mrs. Lepman was the exhibit of 
children’s self-portraits. Children from all over 
the world, literally from China to Peru, painted 
pictures of themselves. These, each with a 
photograph of the young artist, his age, home 
address, and other details based on a question- 
naire made with the advice of the University, 
were sent to Munich and judged by a jury of 
distinguished psychologists, educators ‘and 
artists. From the 4000 portraits submitted, 
300 from 30 countries were selected for the 
exhibit. In a charming little book Ich Selbst, 
Myself, Moi Méme the exhibit is described and 
its basic psychological principles explained, 
with forewords by Jella Lepman, Emil Pree- 
torius and Erich Kastner. On the cover is the 
self-portrait of Daniel Otake, a nine year old 
Peruvian boy and included are colored repro- 
ductions of the portraits of other children from 
all over the world. The exhibit has been shown 
in Paris, in various cities in the United States 
and in India, always drawing attention from 
psychologists and teachers of art. 

An extension of the work of the IYL is the 
International Board on Books or Young People 
(Internationales Kuratorium fiir das Jugend- 
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buch). At a meeting held in Ziirich in 1952 
problems connected with the publication of 
books for children and young people were dis- 
cussed by representatives from the western 
European countries, and experts from the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education in Geneva 
and from UNESCO. 

Since the idea of international collaboration 
is nowhere more firmly rooted than in Switzer- 
land, Zurich was chosen as the permanent 
center for the Board. The next meeting will 
be held either in Holland or in Copenhagen in 
September 1955. 

The friendly atmosphere of the library with 
its flowers, open shelves and book exhibits is 
an innovation in a country where most libraries 
have closed shelves and often charge a fee for 
each book loaned. The open shelves symbolize 
open minds, freedom to read and think and 
speak, and freedom to avoid prejudice and 
emotional judgments. Here where one should 
feel free to plan a better world for tomorrow, 
such activities as the Children’s UN are right 
and natural. 





Scholarship to Bethel 


A tuition scholarship for the 1955 summer 
leadership training program of The National 
Training Laboratories at Bethel, Maine, has 
been accepted by the ALA’s Office for Adult 
Education to be awarded an ALA member. 

The National Training Laboratories, con- 
ducted under auspices of the National Educa- 
tion Association, is one of the outstanding 
pioneering programs of its kind. It brings to 
each summer session 125 leaders from all oc- 
cupational areas in which problems of group 
leadership are important. 

The scholarship, valued at $200, may be ap- 
plied either to the first session, June 19 to 
July 8; or to the second session, July 17 to 
August 5. The recipient would be required 
to pay living expenses of $125 for the three- 
week period, and travel expenses to and from 
Bethel. 

ALA members who are actually engaged in 
group leadership or in training leaders would 
qualify for the scholarship. Applicants should 
express their interest and give details of their 
work to Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Associate 
Executive Secretary, American Library Associ- 
ation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois, before May 1, 1955. 
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Administering Library Service in the 

T O ef L “e Elementary School. 2d ed. Completely re- 
vised edition that discusses the function, 

f or organization, administration, personnel, and 
physical facilities of today’s elementary 
school library. Considers fully the library 


as a materials center. Treats in detail the 


School Librarians 


selection, purchase, and organization of books and non-book materials and examines 
reading guidance, recreational reading, and instruction in the use of the library. 


1954. Illus. Cloth, $3.50 


Audio-Visual School Library Service. Indicates the role of the librarian in the 
‘4 school’s audio-visual program, and how the library can broaden its existing service 
to include the many types of audio-visual materials essential to the school program. 
Gives specific help in selecting, evaluating, organizing, and circulating such materials. 
Also discusses quarters, equipment, and budget. Bibliographies throughout; appendix 
listing sources for audio-visual materials included. 1949. Illus. Cloth, $2.75 


Patterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List for Young People. A unique 
reading list for young people, or adults working with them, arranged according to 
patterns of known reading interests of youth. Over 1400 titles, primarily fiction, with 
interest-rousing annotations listed under such pattern headings as Dating, Sea Fever, 
and The World Today. Encourages and broadens teen age reading interests. Author- 
title index included. 1954. Illus. $2 each; 10-49 copies, $1.75 each; 50-99, $1.50 
each; 100 or more, $1.25 each 


Planning School Library Quarters; A Functional Approach. Considers the 
place and function of the library in the school program. Treats location, arrange- 
ment, furniture, sound control, lighting, and decoration. Many pictures and floor 


plans. 1950. $1.50 


School Library Quarters. Filmstrip. Attractive, economical, efficient library 
quarters—new, remodeled, converted—photographed in color. Includes small and 
large elementary, small rural, and large high school libraries. Shows details of shelv- 
ing, desks, card catalogs, furniture, decoration, space arrangements. Excellent for 


planners: librarians, administrators, architects. 1952. 98-frame, 35mm. $15 


Téacher-Librarian’s Handbook. 2d ed. Sound advice and practical suggestions 
\ L for organizing and developing a school library program in a simplified way. Short 
~ outs minimize routines and release the librarian for work with pupils and teachers. 


Practical for the trained as well as untrained person. 1949. Illus. Cloth, $2.75 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





BRO-DART Industries has announced the pur- 
chase of Library Efficiency Corporation of New 
York and all of its facilities. During the past 30 
years, the Library Efficiency Corporation has been 
manufacturing and selling a complete line of li- 
brary supplies and furniture. A number of their 
products were unique, especially the Dickman 
Charging System. Through its Library Service 
Division, Bro-Dart Industries will continue the 
business and products of Library Efficiency Cor- 
poration in all respects. 

A new ADDRESSING SYSTEM substitutes an 
inexpensive paper address slip for the metal plate 
or stencil most often used in addressing. The 
paper slip is typed once, can be used for printing 
addresses repeatedly over a period of months or 
years. This appears to be an economical, yet very 
satisfactory means of handling library promotional 
mailings. For further information, write to A. J. 
Wright, Master Addresser Company, 6500 W. 
Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 

STORAGE SHELVING that offers completely 
interchangeable units in many combinations for 
adaptability is available in 18-gauge steel. The 
color is green enamel 
baked over a bonding 
phosphate coating and all 
bolts and nuts are cad- 
mium plated against cor- 
rosion. Assembly is on 
the spot and the units 
may be dismantled and 
re-assembled. A descrip- 
tive folder is available 
from Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Box 572, Jen- 
kintown, Pa. 





LIBRARY FURNI- 
TURE in the distinctive and modern New Life 
styling is particularly valuable when the impres- 
sion of light and space is desired. Use it in your 
new building or to give your old building a modern 
appearance. Equipment features northern hard 
maple, cabinet maker construction, adjustable 
glides on table legs, concealed bolts on shelving, 
and sectional design for many items. Three di- 
mensional models are available to show you how 
your library will actually look. Write to the 
John E. Sjostrom Co., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phil- 
adelphia 22. 
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DISPLAY SIGNS for creative librarians in low- 
budget libraries are easy to make with Mitten’s 
three-dimensional letters. Their new Display 
Master 71 kit sells for $64.03, contains approxi- 
mately 1,000 letters, numerals, and illustros, four 
display sign panels, guide-rule and handy storage 
case. Display Master 61 sells for only $53.04, 
contains 699 units. Letter sizes range from %” 
to 2”. All letters are pinbaks, are instantly inter- 
changeable and may be used over and over. 
Write to Allan Rock, Mitten’s Display Letters, 6 
West 46th St., New York 36, for more information. 

PROTECT BOOKS with Demcote. It’s water 
resistant, wear resistant, dirt resistant. It extends 
the “new book” appearance, brightens and adds 
life to older books. Demcote protects library 
markings and is also used to coat complete jackets 
of paper bound books—it’s washable. One can of 
Demcote covers 5,000 square inches. Write to 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., or 
New Haven 2, Conn., for more information. 

CHROME CHAIRS for your staff room, or read- 
ing rooms can be had for the low price of $4.70. 
The chairs are of triple plated chromium, with 
gray, yellow, or red crystal plastic on seats and 
backs, completely welded wrap around frame of 
1” heavy Sos steel, with plastic glides on the 
feet. Shipped assembled, 2 chairs to a carton. 
Write to Stanton Industries, 14104 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54. 

DISPLAY “Books to be read aloud” with a new 
22” X 28” silk screened poster in blue, black, and 
soft yellow, distributed by Library Products. 
Text is: “Enrich your child’s life . . . read to him 
often.” Other posters available are “Notable 
Books of 1954,” “Lenten Reading,” and “Garden- 
ing.” The address is Library Products, Inc., P.O. 
Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

WRITES ON ANYTHING—a “lead” pencil that 
writes on all plastics, glass, metal, wood, film. It 
propels and repels. Lead is obtainable at sta- 
tionery and variety stores. For more information 
and the name of your nearest dealer, write to J. 
A. Maurer, 37-01 31st St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

COPY BOOK PAGES instantly, clear to the 
binding with the new Cormac photocopier. Check 
their advertisement in the January ALA Bulletin, 
or write for more information. The book printer 
copies pages up to 11 X 17” and costs only $139. 
The contact printer costs $172. The Cormac 
address is 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 
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A Unique Recording for Language Study 
Over 40 minutes of personalized talks in 
French by seven High School and College 
students from various regions of France. 
Packed with interesting information about 
their daily lives, customs and culture. The 
authentic French is clear, natural and infor- 
mal; excellent speech quality insures listen- 
ers’ comprehension. Unsurpassed reference 
work. RCA custom pressed for Wilmac, 
#CGS-102 12” LP Vinylite with French-Eng- 
lish libretto, 5.95. 


Also Available ann ace 


Copyright, 1954, by 















RECORDERS—?921 East Green 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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Changeahlt- J-Dimensional 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (34°’-9"'), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 





IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES... 


DISPLAY 
MASTER 


“zy 
{all Pinbok*) 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
34° to 2’'—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 


Want Free samples 
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! Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
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Your own initials a 
i 


Write Mitten's Library Service Dept. A-35 


MITTENS 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 

SALUTE TO THE ALA Booklist, on its fiftieth 
anniversary. Don’t miss the articles written about 
it: “The Booklist is Fifty” by Emily Miller Danton 
in LJ for January 1; “The ALA Booklist” by May 
Massee in Wilson Library Bulletin for January; 
“50 Years of Service to Libraries” by Edna Vanek 
in the ALA Bulletin for January; and “The Book- 
list at Mid-Century” in the January issue of The 
Booklist. 

AN EXCELLENT compilation of pertinent data 
on 32 branch library systems appeared in Public 
Libraries for December. The charts, which were 
made by Sarah Booth at the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, cover grading system and criteria, personnel, 
schedules, and book funds. Dorothy K. Smith 
has a good selective bibliography on “Branch Li- 
braries” in the issue. 

WHAT WOULD you name as the top ten refer- 
ence books of 1954? Eleven reference librarians, 
acting as a jury, voted their selections. These are 
included in Louis Shores’ resume of “1954 Refer- 
ence Checklist” in the Library Journal for Janu- 
ary l. “Selected Reference Books of 1953-1954,” 
the semi-annual compilation by Constance 
Winchell and her staff, is in the January issue of 
College and Research Libraries. 

A USEFUL LIST of “Business Periodicals for the 
Small Public Library” has been issued in the No- 
vember and December numbers of Business Litera- 
ture from the Newark, New Jersey Business Li- 
brary Branch. Starred items indicate purchases 
especially suitable for very small libraries with 
a budget of about $200 for such items. 

Dm you know that the Audio-Visual Round 
Table is issuing a publication, Film News Notes? 
Stillman K. Taylor, librarian at the Terre Haute 
Public Library is the editor. You may also have 
missed the BPA Notes, the newsletter from the 
Board on Personnel Administration (Herbert 
Goldhor, librarian, Evansville Public Library, 
editor). 

How can Dewey be applied to school library 
collections? Read what David Haykin, editor of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification, in “DC 16th 
Edition in Terms of School and Children’s Li- 
brary Needs” in School Libraries for December. 
A reprint of the Kansas Association of School Li- 
brarians “Code of Ethics” is also included. 

A USEFUL List for school and children’s li- 
brarians is Your Reading, which is a book: list for 
Junior High School, put out by the National 
Council of Teachers of English—available for 60¢ 
from the Council, 704 S. 6th St., Champaign, Ill. 
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Branch Libraries 
Reference Books 
Library Associations 





THE ANNUAL LIST of “Best in Catholic Reading 
1955” appears in the Catholic Library World for 
January. ‘Titles for children, young people and 
adults are included. An interesting resume of 
“Catholic Book Week—a History” by Sister Mary 
Margaret appears in the same issue. 

THE BOUND VOLUME of the proceedings of the 
Graduate Library School of the 19th annual con- 
ference, the Function of the Library in the Modern 
College, is available for $3.75 from the School at 
the University of Chicago. The 17th conference 
papers (1952) on The Communication of Spe- 
cialized Information is being distributed by ALA 
($4). | 

DOES YOUR COLLEGE or university library have 
an audio-visual program? Whether it does or 
not, you will want to read the report of a survey 
by the ACRL Committee on Audio-Visual Work, 
“Audio-Visual Service in Colleges and Universities 
in the United States” by Fleming Bennett in Col- 
lege and Research Libraries for January. 

THE ALA INTELLECTUAL Freedom Committee 
can again offer its Newsletter on a free basis and 
in more frequent issues—thanks to a special grant 
from the Fund for the Republic. If you want a 
copy, write to Paul Bixler, Antioch College Li- 
brary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Two REPORTS of the adult education projects 
carried on last year by selected libraries from a 
grant to ALA from FAE, are available from 
ALA’s Office for Adult Education: Survey of 
Community Resources and Needs for Adult Edu- 
cation by the Anniston, Ala. Public Library and 
The Family Council Series, 1954, a case study by 
the Albertson Public Library, Orlando, Florida. 

“LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS in the United States and 
British Commonwealth” is the subject of the 
January issue of Library Trends. With David 
Clift as issue editor, and Stokes, Ludington, Shores, 
Howard, Stevenson, Dix, Wessells, and Richards 
as contributors, this number is well worth your 
reading. 

REPRINTS OF THE articles on school libraries 
appearing in the February ALA Bulletin are avail- 
able from the AASL office. 

VISION, KNOWLEDGE, faith and work were the 
four ingredients given by Gretchen Schenk for a 
magic formula for the library profession in her 
talk before the Mountain Plains Library Associa- 
tion meeting last October and printed in the 
Kansas Library Bulletin for December (issued by 
the Kansas Traveling Libraries Commission in 
Topeka). Cooperation and a need for state plans 
were likewise stressed by Mrs. Schenk. 
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A Fine Addition to Your 
Shelf of- 


'ELIGIOUS FICTION 


Reviewers Are Enthusiastic 


by Tolbert R. Ingram An Editor Says ...... 


“The story of Naaman comes to life as Tolbert R. 
A itl Ingram vividly flashes a panorama of court life in 
n exci ing Samaria and Syria in the long ago. There’s adventure, 


intrigue, and romance in this Old Testament story 


Y that ought to catch the fancy of readers everywhere.” 
OLD TESTAMENT STOR Eugene D. Rutland 
Mid-South Editor 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


re-told vividly Memphis, Tennessee 
A Bookseller Says ...... 


j e 
BROADMAN S First BIG Novel “Bible story novels are ‘a dime a dozen,’ but I must 


say MAID OF ISRAEL is different. It has been a 
long time since I have read an Old Testament novel 
that held me like this one. Ingram fairly made me 


Brought captive out of her native Israel, live in those days with such vivid and accurate descrip- 
Miriam tells her master, Naaman, that he see Henry G. Nettles 
can be healed of his leprosy. This is the Bible BookStore 

Mobile, Alabama 


story of Miriam’s courage, her love for a 
Syrian captain, and her faith. Elisha, the 


: ca A Librarian Says: 
indomitable man of God, thwarts ambitious i 


“The author has woven an ingenious tale 


Ben-hadad of Syria. War breaks out, leading around the events described in chapters 5 
up to the terrible siege of Samaria. to 7 of II Kings. Miriam, the little maid 
“ve ; of Israel, becomes a captivating heroine. 
Accuracy of description and faithfulness . . . Style is straightforward and particularly 
to recorded history are a result of Ingram’s well adapted to the subject matter of a first 
hobby—a close study of Old Testament peo- book. Recommended for all ages in public 
libraries.” 
ple. Ruth P. Tubby 


Head, Reading and Reference 
Montclair, N. J. Public Library 


Publication Date 
Aprils.... 


BROADMAN PRESS 


127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


At the meeting of the National Association of 
State Librarians on Sunday preceding the Mid- 
winter Meeting, one session was devoted to dis- 
cussing the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. 

ALA has taken an active and interested part in 
the White House Conference since the bill author- 
izing the conference was introduced in Congress. 
The ALA Council resolution endorsing the con- 
ference was sent to government officials in Wash- 
ington and to the governors of all the states. 
Letters offering the cooperation and assistance of 
ALA, and that of librarians at the state and local 
level, have gone to the conference director and to 
the chief state school officers and to all of the state 
school library supervisors, or their counterparts. 
This office has attempted to keep the state 7 a 
agencies and the presidents of the state library 
associations informed of developments through a 
series of memoranda. 

It is apparent that the title “White House Con- 
ference on Education” is too broad. This is to be 
a conference on the needs of the public schools. 

We do have an important and indisputable way 
of tying libraries into this conference—through 
school libraries and school librarians. The Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians has offered its 
cooperation with the conference committee at the 
national and local levels. As members of ALA 
our first job is to get behind the school librarians 
in their efforts to convince educators and public 
officials, at the local, state and national levels, that 
good school libraries are indispensable. 

I would suggest that directors of state agencies 
and presidents of state associations keep in touch 
with their chief state school officers and state 
school library supervisors to see how all librarians 
might best add their support to strengthening of 
the state conference, and to making sure that 
the problems of school libraries are fully con- 
sidered. Efforts should be made to see that the 
conference planning committee has on it at least 
one member who realizes the importance of li- 
braries, and that a reasonable number of librarians 
are invited to the conference. 

In spite of the almost total emphasis on public 
schools in the materials which have so far come 
from Washington, there is some indication of a 
broader interpretation. The statement which came 
from the Department of Health Education and 
Welfare on September 21 asked “What shall be 
the educational responsibilities of the home, school, 
church, libraries, and other neighborhood agen- 
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cies?” This provides us with a rostrum from 
which to point out, at every strategic point, the 
value and the needs of all libraries. 

The primary role of all libraries is to provide 
materials for the informal education of the com- 
munity. Libraries should help their communities 
become well-informed about elementary and sec- 
ondary education and about the schools in their 
own communities in relation to the national and 
state picture. These materials should be pointed 
out through lists and exhibits, through discussion 
programs, or film showings. Local school authorities 
might be asked to assist with such programs. 

The directors of the state library agencies prob- 
ably have the best opportunity to inform them- 
selves of official state activity. Perhaps it would 
be wise to establish a committee of the state asso- 
ciation with the director of the state agency and 
your state school library supervisor as members to 
direct state activities in regard to the conference. 
Find out who is to be chairman of the state con- 
ference committee, who is on the committee—any- 
body who could be counted on to be a spokesman 
for libraries? If the committee is not appointed 
can you get somebody on it who will speak for 
libraries? Which librarian in the state is the best 
person to work with this committee member? 

Who is going to be invited to the conference? 
Can you make sure some librarians get there? 
Particularly your best school librarians. Have 
you any good trustees, or other prominent citizens 
known to be interested in libraries, whom you can 
get invited to the conference? These people must 

e provided with adequate information regarding 
the needs of the libraries of the state—particularly 
the school libraries. 

Let it be the responsibility of the local librarian 
to get this information to any member of the 
committee or anyone invited to the conference 
whom she knows personally. The direct approach 
is always the best. 

The emphasis of these state conferences will be 
on the me Iy schools, and I would suggest that, 
as librarians, we place our emphasis there also. 
However, if our representatives at the conferences 
are interested and well informed they will un- 
doubtedly find opportunities to interject a broader 
concept of education, including libraries, into the 
conference discussions. 

Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. 
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THE ALA COUNCIL, at its meetings in Chi- 
ago during the Midwinter Meeting, February 2 
nd 3, took the following action: 

\iccepted “A Guide to Microfilming Practices” 
presented for adoption by the ALA Committee 
on Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying 
Methods, as a guide only. Recommendations 
for additions and deletions to the Guide are 
invited by the Committee. 

Jn the recommendation of the ALA Committee on 
Boards and Committees, Flora B. Ludington, 
chairman: 

Discontinued the ALA Committee on Bookbind- 

ing and the Joint Committee of ALA and the 

Library Binding Institute, and 

Established the Board on Bookbinding for Li- 

braries with the following functions defined: 

To conduct and encourage studies, research and 
discussion of binding for libraries; to advise and 
assist the library profession on library binding; 
to cooperate with library binders and their 
organizations in attempts to reach solutions to 
library binding problems; to make recommenda- 
tions to Council for devision of ALA library 
binding specifications as needed. 

Received the report and recommendations of the 
ALA Committee on Divisional Relations, but in 
view of the importance to the Association of 
the current Management Survey of the Associa- 
tion’s organization and administration and the 
bearings the findings may have upon the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, the Committee re- 
quested that Council defer action on the report 
until the Council meetings in Philadelphia at 
which time the Management Survey Report will 
be in the Association’s hands. Council voted to 
hold the CDR recommendations, therefore, for 
action at Philadelphia in July, 1955. 

(A progress report was heard by approximately 

seven hundred members at an open meeting of 

the Executive Board from the Management Sur- 
vey Staff, and it is hoped a summary of that 
meeting will appear in the pages of the ALA 

Bulletin.) 

Approved the following resolution submitted by 
the Federal Relations Committee: 
RESOLVED, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation expresses its approval of the proposed 
postal rate legislation (sponsored by a group of 
educational and related organizations which 
would place postal rates used by libraries on 
a aiea and consistent basis and remove many 
annoying impediments to effective library serv- 
ice) and authorizes the ALA Washington Office 
to work with other organizations to aid its enact- 
ment. 

Witnessed receipt by President Mumford of a Cita- 
tion to the Association “For Pioneering Vision 
and Outstanding Public Service in Helping to 
Bring to the American Community the Advan- 
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AVAILABLE MARCH Ist 


The new Seventh Edition of 


The DIRECTORY of 
MEDICAL SPECIALISTS 


Compiled and published by: 
MARQUIS—WHO’S WHO INC., publishers of ““Who's 


Who in America” 


For: 


The ADVISORY BOARD OF MEDICAL SPECIAL- 
ISTS, representing the 19 American boards 


Featuring— 


è “EDGE INDEXING”—A new Locator Index, utiliz- 
ing “‘edge indexing” . . . enables opening the book 
directly to the section wanted . . . no “‘leafing 
through.” 


ENLARGEMENT and REVISION—7,900 newly 

certified Diplomates plus 42,750 revised down-to-date 

listings of those previously certified . , . total 50,650 
. « 2240 pages. 


e GEOGRAPHICAL-ALPHABETICAL arrangement— 
All Diplomates of each Board are grouped together 
alphabetically by geographical location for ready 
reference. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX—Al! Diplomates “A to 
Z” indexed to Board-Locality groupings by certifica- 
tion, address, page number. 


$21.65 List : . . 15% Institutional Discount 


210 E. Ohio Street @ Chicago Il 


UNIVERSAL BINDERS 


aT" 


Magazines are pro- 
tected with Universal 
Binders’ patented 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- 
ism. Only your Uni- 
versal key will open 
“Twin-Lock”. 


UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. 


815 Ave. B, P. O. Box 159, San Antonio, Tex. 
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tages of Educational Television,” from the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision, S by Dr. John Rettaliata, chair- 
man of the Educational Advisory Committee 
of the Greater Chicago Educational Television 
Association and President of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Heard reports by the Nominating Committee, the 
Finance Committee, the International Relations 
Board, the NEA/ALA Joint Committee and from 
the ALA representatives to the U. S. Book 
Exchange ae to the American Heritage Founda- 
tion’s recent inspection trip to Radio Free Eu- 
rope, and from the Director of the ALA Wash- 
ington Office. 

Announcements were made to Council by the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division and the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians of the 1954 Notable 
Books List and the 1954 List of Adult Books 
Recommended for Young People. Copies of 
these are available upon request. 

The Second Council Session was devoted to Presi- 
dential Reports from the President of the Asso- 
ciation and the seven Division Presidents, This 
was the first Session of its kind and it is hoped 
that this practice will continue as another means 
of communication within the Association. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD CORRESPONDENCE VOTES: 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom Grant from the 
Fund for the Republic. VOTED, That the Ex- 


ecutive Board accepts with much appreciation 
the grant of $6,000 from the Fund for the Re- 
public to enable the Association to expand the 
activities of the Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom as outlined in Mr. Bixler’s memorandum 
of October 30, 1954. 

Library and the Community Project: VOTED, 
That the Executive Board endorses the “Li- 
brary in the Community Project,” approved by 
the Adult Education Board, and authorizes the 
Executive Secretary to seek foundation funds for 
the support of this project. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
iF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^fs.rino BOOKS 


TO-FIND 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


2S Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


LIBRARY PLACEMENT EXCHANGE Offers 


24 issues a year and entitlement to describe an 


institutional subscribers 


unlimited number of position opportunities as 
they open. Listings can appear in any issue and 


will be run twice at no extra cost. Annual sub- 
scription—$12.00 


24 issues a year and entitlement to describe 


library schools 


the qualifications of all prospective graduates 
a few months before graduation. Listings can 


appear in any issue and will be run twice at 
no extra cost. Annual subscription—$12.00 


24 issues a year and entitlement to list one 


individual subscribers 


situation wanted description in any two issues. 


Annual subscription—$3.00 (Blind ads accepted 
for an additional service charge of $1.00) 


a timely, comprehensive placement publication 


the library profession 


in which all descriptions conform to prescribed 
minimum data standards designed to speed the 


placement process for all. 


You are invited to send one or more listings with your subscription order to: 


LIBRARY 


PLACEMENT 


EXCHANGE 


P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, D.C. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle 
—enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION Librarian, 
Long Island village one-half hour from New York 
City. College and library school degrees re- 
quired; beginning salary $3600, 5 annual incre- 
ments of $120; 38-hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement, civil service. Position open June 


16. B 716. 


Southeast 


MAN ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN to supervise 
Reference, Periodical and Circulation departments 
in 65,500-volume Teachers College library. 
Graduate of an accredited library school. State 
retirement system, 40-hour week, vacation and sick 
leave plan. Beginning salary $3600. Open July 
Ist or September Ist as desired. Enclose photo 
and give details of past experience. B 712. 

LIBRARIAN to direct small, progressive public 
library in congenial community. Varied work. 
Imagination, enthusiasm, degree including LS train- 
ing. 36-hr. week, vacation, sick leave, part-time 
assistants. Write: Librarian, Public Library, Bar- 
tow, Florida. 

WANTED: Head, Extension Department, Li- 
brary degree and experience necessary. Salary be- 
gins at $315 per month. Cataloger for general cat- 
aloging, some experience desired but not necessary. 
Library degree is necessary. Salary dependent 
upon experience. New modern, air conditioned 
building. Write to: Paul S. Ballance, Director, 
Public Library of Winston-Salem, N.C. 


- 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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Midwest 


HEAD Librarian. Large County Library in 
Missouri. College and accredited library degrees 
required. Salary open. Write full details. Apply 
Homer M. Clements, Jackson County Library 
Board, Court House, Independence, Missouri. 

HEAD of Circulation in progressive Midwest 
Public Library. Experience and ability to assume 
responsibility essential. 8 circ. assts. Some book 
selection—readers advisory. Grade 3 beginning 
salary $4565. 5 day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation, 
sick leave, retirement. B 707. 

HEAD of Reference in progressive Midwest Pub- 
lic Library. Experience, ability to assume respon- 
sibility and develop service. Book selection in Ref. 
field. Grade 3 beginning salary—$4565. 5 day, 
40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation, sick leave, retirement. 
B 708. 

TWO Junior Children’s Librarian and one Inter- 
mediate Librarian needed for work in branches 
and extension. Salary range $290-$330. Minimum 
for master’s or 5 year bachelor’s in L.S. without 
experience. $260 for undergraduate bachelor’s 
in L.S. without experience. Reply to Wm. B. 
Wood, St. Louis Public Library, 1301 Olive St., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 

CATALOGER for medium-sized public library. 
Library degree required. Beginning salary $3780; 
40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Aurora, Illinois. 

HELP: Growing by leaps and bounds. Out- 
grown our library—modern new one’s a-building. 
Need children’s librarian at once and cataloger 
for late summer. Congenial staff. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, good fringe benefits. Location 30 minutes 
from Chicago Loop in attractive suburb. Librarian, 
Glenview Public Library, Glenview, Illinois. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN—-YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARIAN. Library degree required. Salary 
range $3720-$4620, beginning salary based on ex- 
perience. Apply—Indianapolis Public Library, In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. 

REMODELED central building and expanding 
branch service require larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science background for Science and 
Industry Division; General Assistant to work in 
various public departments of central library and 
substitute in branches; Children’s Librarians for 
fast growing branch and Book Trailer. Salary 
scale $3600 to $4860. Most liberal vacation and 
other allowances. Outstanding in-service training 
program. Apply to James C. Foutts, Public Li- 
brary of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN, ASSISTANT. 
Library school graduate. Maintain reserve book 
collection, exhibit program, classroom library in- 
struction, general circulation. Cire. Dept: 3 li- 
brarians, 6 clerks. 37% hr. wk., no evening or 
weekend work, faculty rank, liberal vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. Begin at $3660 or $3760. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY, CHI- 
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CAGO UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 11, Illinois 





LIBRARIAN WANTED 


Unusual opportunity for experienced librarian, 
man or woman, under 40, to help direct staff of 
10 librarians in reference and editorial research 
for THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA and CHILD- 
CRAFT. Important qualifications include ambition, 
ability to organize, talent for working with people, 
desire to assume responsibility. Attractive salary. 

Position requires a Library Science degree and 
offers many employee benefits including group hos- 
pauzan and life insurance, and a 37%-hour, 

ve-day week. Send a résumé of your education, 
experience, and salary requirements to: 

Miss MARGUERITE GIEZENTANNER 
FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., 
Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Illinois 





Southwest 


WANTED: Head Librarian, BLS degree, paid 
vacation, sick leave. Salary $3400-$3600. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Hobbs Public Library, 
Hobbs, New Mexico. 

TEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: Southwestern 
& Western States. Salaries $3300-$3600 bachelors 
and no experience; more for masters and experi- 
ence. Free registration. S.W. TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 1303 Central NE, Albuquerque, Sta- 
tion A, New Mexico. 


Pacific Northwest 


MAN with good background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting and per- 
sonnel management needed as assistant or as- 
sociate librarian in university library, northern 
Rocky Mountain area. Salary will be based on 
experience, library training and demonstrated 
ability. One month vacation, excellent living 
conditions. B 656. 

WESTERN Rocky Mountain university inter- 
ested in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagina- 
tion and ability. Responsible position. Good 
salary, climate and work conditions. 40 hour 
week, one month vacation. B 663. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Regional library coordinating city. Book- 
mobile, branch children’s services. Libr de- 
gree required. a ag ica preferred. Sick leave, 
retirement, annual increments $120, maximum 
$4200. Personal interview may be arranged mid- 
winter. Mrs. Helen Gilbert, Yakima Valley Re- 
gional Library, Yakima, Wash. 


Far West 
CHILDREN’S Librarian: Degree required. En- 


thusiasm and desire to develop children’s programs 
also required. Beginning aay $3744 or $3936 
depending upon education and experience. Ap- 
plication and description of position will be mailed 
on request. Long Beach Public Library, Long 
Beach 2, Calif. 

WANTED: Librarian. Training and experience 
preferred. In small, growing Sonoma County, 
California community. Salary $300 per mo., 4C 
hr. week. B 715.. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG woman, M.A. in L.S., Junior college 
librarian desires summer position in college or 
public library. Available June Ist. B 709. 

JUNIOR College Librarian wants summer posi- 
tion. 14 years experience in University and Public 
Libraries. B 699. 

HIGH School Librarian, B.S. and B.S. in L.S. 
Woman, with teaching and library experience, 
wishes position for summer of 1955. Age 48. 
B 702. 

WOMAN, A.B.L.S. and M.S., desires college or 
university position. 20 years college and special 
library experience in administration, acquisitions, 
cataloging and reference. B 703. 

MAN, 36, B.A., M.S.L.S. in June, graduate 
work in Christian Ed. Ten years’ experience in- 
cluding order, reference, circulation, and periodi- 
cals. Desire administrative or reference position 
in college or seminary. B 710. 

MAN, 38, B.A., B.S.L.S., 2 years’ experience 
in college and special libraries, desires position as 
head small college or public library or reference 
work in large pallepe or public library, preferably 
in Midwest. B 711. 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, M.A., B.S.L.S. de- 
grees, teaching experience, desires position in col- 
lege or public library for Summer 1955. Available 
from June 1, until September 1. Further informa- 
tion upon request. B 713. 

SCHOOL librarian, young woman, B.A., B.S. 
in L.S., desires position in college or public library 
for summer 1955. College and high school library 
experience. Free to go a distance. Available 
about June 27. B 705. 

WOMAN, A.B., M.L.S., 6 years school libraries, 
desires summer position, story-telling or general 
work. Available June 15-Sept. 1. South only. 
B 714. 

MAN, 34, MED, MSLS, ten years library-teach- 
ing experience, desires teaching library science 
position on college, university level. B 692. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, 34, BS in LS, 4 years 
public library experience, desires position librarian 
elementary school, public or private. Preferably 
in or near Washington, D.C., but any Middle or 
South Atlantic state considered. Available Fall 
1955. B 717 
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tO COME..eee G/W FREESTANDING STUDY CARRELS 





WILL FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Globe-Wernicke specially designed free-stand- 
ing study carrels can be arranged and re- 
arranged in so many different ways. Made up 
of standard components, these carrels can be 
assembled in various forms to provide optimum 
work conditions in minimum floor space. As 
future expansion or reorganization demands, 
these carrels can be dismantled and re-adapted 
to meet new requirements. Wiring provisions 
are made so that individual fluorescent lights or 
business machines can be -~ o 
connected directly to out- 
lets on the carrel. Sin- 
gle-faced free-standing 
carrels are also available. 
For more information, 
write for Catalog 314, 
Dept. L-45. 
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Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies and Visible Records è Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


JIII 
etette, 
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Trinity College Library, Hartford, Connecticut 
Librarian: Donald B. Engley 
Architect: R. B. O'Connor and W. H. Kilham, Jr. 
General Contractor: Industrial Construction Co. 


The new Trinity College Library, hous- 
ing the College’s collections and the 
Watkinson Library formerly located in 
downtown Hartford, combines modern, 
functional planning in a collegiate 
Gothic quadrangle. 


VMP stacks were selected throughout 
for housing the two research collections 
which total 365,000 volumes. In all 
stages of planning, VMP’s specialized 
experience in supplying metal bookstacks 
proved its value. 


Call on the VMP Library Planning Serv- 
ice for advice on the use and specifica- 
tions for multi-tier or free-standing book- 
stacks, shelving, carrel units, book con- 
veyors. VMP also makes MOBILWALL 
movable steel partitions, steel doors and 
rie ik ; frames. Write for complete VMP library 
VMP carrel units give privacy, comfortable bookstack equipment catalog, Dept. 
working conditions at low cost. ALA 4. 








irginia etal | —roducts, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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The newest and finest edition of 


The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 


OTED HISTORIANS AND SCHOLARS have helped 
ı make the 1955 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 

1 indispensable resource in every good library. 

new essay series on “The Stories of the Centuries” 
resents a panoramic view of our world and its peoples 
om the First to the Twentieth Century. It is 

ut one of the many vital features in the extensively 
‘vised AMERICANA, especially edited to bring you 
ie most timely survey of every field of, knowledge. 
ind out for yourself why the NEW EDITION of 
HE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA is a 
»st-seller among reference works. 








30 VOLUMES 
25,500 PAGES 
59,000 ARTICLES 
700-PAGE INDEX 


Write for FREE Booklet 
Americana Corporation 
School and Library Division 
2 West 45 Street 
New York 36, N, Y. 
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KITTY KINOHART... 


the Children’s Librarian at the ‘‘Carnegie 
Library in Bookville’’, likes to keep every- 
thing as neat and clean as possible. One of 
Kitty’s biggest problems is keeping the 
juvenile books looking nice and new. Kitty 
has solved this problem by always having 
Demco Book Cleaner on hand. 


TRY THESE 3 EASY STEPS: 


With cheese cloth wrapped around 
your first two fingers... dip into 
cleaner jar. 


Rub lightly, the cover of the book 
you wish to clean. 


Wipe off any excess cleaner with a 
dry paste cloth, and allow to dry for 
a while. 


EM*LCO 


BOOK CLEANER 


SAVE TIME, MONEY— CEA 
ORDER IN QUANTITIES : 





w 
Vv 
a Madison 1, Wisconsin © New Haven 2, Connecticut 


JDIANAS è 


“ JDIAYIS © 100 e JHL èe NO ° ° ° 3DIAYRSS èo 100 ə 3HL èe NO*** 


“JDIIAMIS © LOG è FHL è NO * 


dS e ON © THE © DOT SERVICE. . 03° 
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Letters from 


Our Readers pAULELES 


Large Town Gets Library 


The library world will be interested in knowing 
that the largest town in Illinois without a public 
library may surrender that unenviable distinction 
on March 26 when the residents of Park Forest, 
Illinois, vote on the imposition of a 1 mill library 
tax and the election of library trustees. There are 
several reasons why this election is of interest. 
(1) Park Forest belongs in the class of towns with 
public libraries. Its population is approaching 
25,000 and it is situated on the fringe of a leading 
cultural center. The educational level of the popu- 
lation is among the highest in Illinois. In 1953 
the village was awarded All American recognition 
for its development of a unified high school district. 
(2) The community has benefited from the State 
Library Demonstration program. Before 1952 it 
had bookmobile service, discontinued after the 
proposal for a South County District Library was 
defeated (although Park Foresters voted 701 to 11 
in favor). Since that time the state has furnished 
a 3000 volume collection for a volunteer library. 
This meagre collection, available 10 hours a week 
in an obscure location, circulates 400 books a week, 
but the state must withdraw its collection in June. 
The referendum will to some extent show the 
effectiveness of library demonstrations. (3) The 
referendum shows the faith of non-librarians in 
public libraries. The citizens committee which 
has managed the volunteer library and planned 
the referendum consists a government physicist, 
an attorney, a magazine writer, and three house- 
wives. 

Howard W. WIncER, dean of students, 
Graduate Library School, U. of Chicago 


February Bulletin 


The American Association of School Librarians 
appreciates a great deal your interest in school 
litarin as indieated by the very fine February 
issue of the Bulletin. . .. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of having other librarians understand some 
of the problems of school librarians and some of 
the services which they render. 

Nancy JANE Day, president 
American Association of School Librarians 


Request for Information 


I am interested in the cover on the March, 1955 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. Is there any American 
library supply company that carries the type of 
modernistic shelving shown in the picture? If so, 
it would answer a shelving problem of ours. 

Any help would be appreciated. 

Sister M. Jerome, O.P., librarian 
Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart 
Madison, Wis. 
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KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4" to 1644"x114y"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptive folder. 


EX PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 


Booksellers 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


EXPERT HANDLING 
OF 
YOUR ORDERS FOR: 


Foreign and domestic books and 
periodicals, new and second-hand. 


Domestic books supplied with 
library discount: Foreign books 
supplied at current rate-of-ex- 
change. 


Out-of-prints searched for here and 


abroad. 


Prompt attention given to requests 
for quotations or inquiries. 


pe 
: 





MITTENS pare 


cot riras 


*Trademark 


Changeable- Y Dimensional 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (3⁄4"-9"), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 






IDEAL FOR 


LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES... 






LOC) PPP Pug MAE 
OM etree s 

x kouwe osson ose A . 

Mao RRS eR: 

DSS Sea ‘rl 
ss ; (all Pinbok*) 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
34“ to 2''—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks, 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 


Want Free ER, 
Your own initials e. 


Write Mitten's Library Service Dept. A-45 












We sincerely believe that we can 
please you with our service and 
prices. 





MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Ours is.a personalized library service 
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Here they are, eight reproductions in 
miniature, of a series of advertisements 
each designed to focus attention on a 
specific, exclusive feature of THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

As advance agents for America’s most 
up-to-date reference set, this series of 
advertisements served their purpose 
well—evoking widespread comment 
and inquiries about THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA among teach- 
ers and librarians everywhere. 

But no hall of fame, no gallery of ex- 
clusives, as it were, can substitute for 
the features themselves as they actually 
appear in all the volumes of this re- 
markable new reference work. 

Seeing is believing, indeed. Only then 
is the true value of THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA to every 
school and library fully understood 
and appreciated. 


*Complete series available upon request, free of charge. re 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES EN 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 
20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 
10,000 pages 
50,000 subjects oe “a SF? 

15,000 illustrations x f a x N soa a ns pa 2 

Hundreds of full color illustrations pe “ a ; e a 

3200 important contributors (including 5 i RERE 
15 Nobel prize winners) nome 8 = : š po A | hoornen 


g 
40 beautiful, informative end papers j 
190-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 
Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 

Chairman, Edilorial Board 

FRANKLIN J. MEINE 

Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
at a substantial discount. 
Satisfaction guoranteed or money refunded. 


scHool ano uen OVS SPENCER PRESS, INC. 1N MChGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO h NUNOIS 
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Contents 
COVER ARTICLES 
Flora Belle Ludington, ALA past The Librarian as Citizen, JEROME CUSHMAN ...... 157 


president, Evelyn Dinser and 
Michael Ronneburg look over 
books from a CARE gift which 
she presented on behalf of the 
Mountain Plains Library Associa- 
tion to the Haus der Kinder, Ber- 
lin. Miss Ludington was ALA 
representative last fall on an in- 
spection tour of Radio Free 
Europe facilities, sponsored by 
the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin’ publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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Hotel Congressional 
Washington 3, D.C. 
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Some weeks ago a newspaper noted that a highly respected 
brokerage firm had decided to be the first in its field to advertise 
with a singing commercial. It is not too trivial to speculate on 
A group of the firm’s executive 
and public relations people gather around the mahogany table, 
earnestly cutting the smoke with words pro and con. 
body says that selling stock is not exactly the same as selling 
soap, home permanents and dog food. A proponent retorts 


how that decision was made. 


that the difference is slighter than one may 
think; it’s not the product but the selling of a 
name that matters. Others take up the ball, 
asserting that the brokerage business has tradi- 
tion and, above all, dignity to maintain. This 


is squibbed by the observation that it also has 


money to make and competitors to beat. 

At any rate the decision was made and, so 
far as we know, somewhere upon the ether rides 
a singing commercial about stocks and bonds 
—sung by blondes. We don’t know how effec- 
tive the plug is proving, but even these lines 
testify to some degree of success. 

Librarians, of course, wrestle with the same 
kind of problem. Some have stood firm upon 
the ground, claiming that the library in all of 
its activities should maintain what is commonly 
referred to as the conservative attitude. They 
hit the market with traditional posters, book 
review broadcasts, and talks to the Y.W.C.A. 
Others, if they have not taken to the air with 
jingles about “books” and “looks” have at least 
gone so far as to use supermarket techniques 
and to parade the potential “pin-ups” of the 
staff across the pages of the local newspaper. 

Since the problem is essentially one of taste, 
there is no reason to expect that an advertising 
means used by one library is necessarily appro- 
priate to another. What may appear to be an 
extreme in either the conservative or liberal ap- 
proach to the problem is often appropriate when 
seen in proper relationship to the whole. The 
library’s objectives and the kind of a community 
in which it operates must necessarily guide the 
library’s public relations program and the kind 
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Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Mari Sabusawa 


Some- 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A. L. Remley 


of advertising it uses. Thus a library-sponsored 
barn dance and card-registration party could 
be splendid or ridiculous, depending on where 
you are. 

In recent years, however, the ever-increasing 
emphasis on library public: relations seems to 
have established a trend towards the more lib- 
eral point of view. Some of this, to be sure, 
can be attributed to the modern accelerated 
pace of living, but the very fact that the library 
is recognizing and acting upon the need for new 
and diversified ways of making its services 
known, means that the library is being positive 
about it and not merely drifting with the cur- 
rent. 

How long the trend may continue, what pat- 
terns it may produce, and what standards of 
good taste may be evolved, are anybody’s guess. 
But as more and more librarians look realisti- 
cally at the need for eer the library’s serv- 
ices known—as well as available—the more we 
can expect the library’s public relations program 
to use the most effective advertising methods 
acceptable to the changing canons of taste. 

Well, from this point of view, it looks like 
we shall see a continuing increase in the library 
use of supermarket techniques. In time, even 
a library singing commercial may be a common- 
place. And all this is fine as long as the means 
do not—in place or in time—subvert such larger 
ends as promoting “the wiser and wider distri- 
bution of books and the preservation of the 
freedom to read.” 
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Remember, there is only one genuine type of cover known as PICTURE 
COVERS* — made in New York City and processed with durable 
plastic inks on highest quality buckram. It is flattering that other covers 
are being referred to as PICTURE COVERS", but it is also confusing 
to the librarian. Insist that your binder use genuine PICTURE 
COVERS*. Send for samples to be sure. 


Picture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC IN NEW YORK CITY * 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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We are pleased to be able, in this issue, to place the Interim Report of the Man- 

agement Survey and the Report of the Committee on Divisional Relations before the 

membership. The Survey is to be completed by May and it is expected that both re- 
ports will come before the Council at Philadelphia. 


Seventeen ALA Chapters have applied for formal redesignation in accordance with 
the Bylaw changes approved by the membership at Minneapolis. Applications are now 
on file from the following state associations: California, Colorado, District of 
Columbia, Florida State Library Association, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Carolina Library Association, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. One regional chapter, SELA, has ap- 
plied for redesignation while another regional, SWLA, has applied for chapter 
status for the first time. The procedures to be followed are set forth in my 
memorandum to state, provincial and regional presidents and secretaries dated 
September 7, 1954. 


Library Facts - Appealing and Appalling, the University of Chicago Round Table 
broadcast of February 6, 1955, is now available in pamphlet form. Included are 
excerpts from President Mumford's inaugural address, the Library Bill of Rights, 
and other materials, as well as the complete discussion by Lester Asheim, Robert 
J. Blakely, and Mr. Mumford. The Round Table staff tells us there has been 
marked interest in the broadcast throughout -the country. Copies of the pamphlet 
at ten cents each may be obtained from the University of Chicago Round Table, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The Library Services Bill now has fifteen Senate sponsors and twenty-six House 
Sponsors. Write today to your Senators and your Representative urging support of 
the Bill. In the Senate refer to S.205; in the House refer to the Bill by name. 
Your letters are important now. Ask non-librarians to write also. 


The Fund for Adult Education made a grant of $100,000 to ALA in July, 1953, with 
which ALA made sub-grants to libraries for adult education projects. Twenty sub- 
grants were made and nine of the projects have been completed. The Officers of 
the Fund have informed us that this grant will not be renewed for 1954-55. We 
are assured that this action is not. prejudicial to the Project in which the Fund 
has confidence, but is due to a revision of the fiscal policies of the Fund now 
in process which restricts the number of grants they can make this year. 


Drei 7 Cag 


David H. Clift 
March 10, 1955 Executive Secretary 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


WANTED 


From the Tower of Babel to Esperanto, man has dreamed of a universal 
language that might open the way to free exchange of thought 
throughout the world. 


A more urgent need for communication is between the adult mind and 
the young mind. 


Even a mother and her child may be widely separated in understanding. 


Teachers and librarians who have elected to work with the young mind 
bridge this gap of communication by the use of specially prepared books 
and reference material. 


The production of such reference works to be used by the elementary or 
junior high student requires a staff of those who speak and write this 
“Esperanto” of the young. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR editors, consultants and contributors have put this 
language into every volume, every article of BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


That is why teachers and librarians who work with elementary level 
children prefer BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Sincerely, 


RROAN 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Accurate charging is so Simpl 


»«» with a Gaylord Book Charging Machine! 





There is no chance of transposing figures. 






© Anyone can operate it. 


è At least 3 times faster than charging by 
hand. Saves time for you and the patron. 


Small, compact, requires little desk space. 


“Reserves” are under complete control. 


All these advantages for less than $5.00 per mo. 


FREE: Write for complete descriptive brochure on the advantages 
and economy of Gaylord Electric-Automatic Book Charging. 


LTOS.. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES e STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. e STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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The Librarian As Citizen 


JEROME CUSHMAN 


The librarian has reason to know his bus- 
iness. He has been told that he is a member 
of a proud profession and from his library 
school days through his apprenticeship in a 
work situation his professional obligations are 
made a part of his indoctrination. Librarian- 
ship has been increasingly concerned with 
controversial materials as a corollary to the 
larger problem of informing the people of the 
community. The duty to keep up-to-date 
material in science and technology, to keep 
abreast of fiction trends, and to make room 
on the shelves for newer biography and travel 
acquisitions has caused relatively little trouble. 
It has been more difficult to place books in 
the library which reflected changes in the 
political and social patterns. Unpopular ideas 
did not get a chance to test their unpopularity 
in many library communities. The profes- 
sional became more and more aware of un- 
reasonable community pressures which mir- 
rored confusion and alarms on the national 
and international levels. But he did not forget 
his indoctrination as a professional, nor did he 
fail to remember his duty to present ideas in 
their infinite variety and appeal. So he started 
talking with other professionals at conven- 
tions, discussion groups, conferences and insti- 
tutes, 

There developed a solidarity of ranks within 
librarianship born of a sense of urgency and 
need which produced something new, at least 
in our immediate time. There developed a 
fighting profession, made up of dedicated 
people who were sure of their direction, certain 
that full information was the most certain way 
to preserve the democratic processes. More 
important, the librarian, without any specific 
political power of his own, accepted the chal- 
lenge of twentieth century Know-Nothingism 
and played a leading role in calling to the at- 
tention of the American people some of the 
seemingly forgotten facts of our heritage. This 
gave him the opportunity to pass one of the 
acid tests of professionalism—acceptance of 
social and political responsibility, and in all 
candor, there are some good and true reasons 
for us to have some pardonable pride in our 
profession. While we still have a long way 
to go towards the formation of further pro- 
fessional criteria, and some doubt whether or 
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not we should even be called a profession, 
our acceptance of social and political respon- 
sibility as a group puts us in the vanguard 
of those organizations which are in tune with 
the times and ahead of those whose sense 
of public welfare belong to another age. 

The librarian is also an individual, and it 
was as an individual that he first began explora- 
tion of the necessity for joint action against 
community pressures which sought to limit 
the public’s freedom to read. As an individual, 
the librarian is also a public official. This 
brings on the ticklish point whether the li- 
brarian best serves his community only by 
providing adequate materials and programs on 
current issues of the day or should he, in ad- 
dition, publicly comment or offer his opinion 
on these issues. There comes to mind prob- 
lems which must be clearly understood. There 
is the problem of the public’s idea of the 
librarian’s position as a city official. There is 
the problem of the librarian’s relationship to 
the board of trustees. And finally the li- 
brarian’s attitude toward himself as a citizen. 

A goodly segment of the public equates the 
librarian with the school teacher. He is rele- 
gated to a position that is “above” politics. 
He is supposed to be an amorphous being who 
lives in his own vacuum and works without 
any particular relationship to the political and 
social community. It’s like the fiction that 
the school teacher should be a little more 
moral than anyone else and should conform to 
the strictest criteria of community social life 
whether anyone else does or not. A sort of 
immunity sanctity is drawn about the librar- 
ian. People apologize for taking his time. 
Others stop him on the street and apologize for 
keeping a book out too long. He is a person 


librarian of the Salina, Kan- 
sas Public Library is past 
president of the Kansas and 
Mountain-Plains Library As- 
sociations. He is at present 
a member of the ALA Adult 
Education Board. He says 
that when his career ends, 
if he is known as a librarian 
who told stories to children, 
that will be well and suffi- 
cient. 





JEROME CUSHMAN 
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with an aura. And because he is an isolated 
being, in the eyes of the public, he is not 
generally thought of as one who bothers with 
the mundane problems which confront the 
daily world. 

His relationship with the board of trustees 
may vary from the informal to a strict business- 
like approach. No matter which, there is that 
element of “expert” versus lay person, and his 
very “expertness” is an excuse for trustees to 
consider him a not very practical individual. 
That is why boards are sometimes shocked 
when their librarian offers an opinion on some 
happenings of the day which is in direct 
contrast to their understanding of their librar- 
ians affinity with the reality of the present. 
He is in effect like the teacher, supposed to 
register only the easy-to-get-along-with atti- 
tudes. But this gentle fiction concerning the 
un-worldliness of the librarian is disappearing 
from the scene. 

Times are changing for the librarian. He 
is not afraid to join the NAACP, speak under 
the auspices of UNESCO, or come out against 
Universal Military Training. He is still not 
sure of the line which separates joining a good 
cause from an over-extended political action. 
In joining a good cause he has reason to 
feel safe, but in the latter he is in personal 
danger. Then there is the perplexity brought 
on by the very nature of the institution for 
which he works. Public confidence is the 
foundation upon which his library stands. 
Once that confidence is seriously shaken he 
is of no further use to the community no 
matter how skillful an administrator. It must 
be added, that criticism by individuals or 
even groups is in itself no indication of loss 
of public confidence. Were that so, then some 
of the most significant advancements taken by 
the American people would have never come 
about. 

It is a rare head librarian who engages 
actively in a political campaign. There are 
good reasons for that. Political campaigns are 
not noted for their lack of restraint or their 
sober use of verifiable facts. Emotions en- 
gendered by partisan politics sometimes carry 
over into the non-political aspects of an indi- 
vidual's life. If a library was headed by one 
who worked actively in partisan politics, the 
danger that a substantial section of the com- 
munity would lose confidence in the non- 
partisan character of the institution would be 
great. What then can a librarian do who 
insists upon entering the danger-fraught woods 
of political and social advancement? Partisan 
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politics does not seem to be the answer. 

First of all the obligations of citizenship 
must be a matter of deep personal concern to 
him. If the man on the street helps make 
foreign policy, why not the librarian in his 
individual capacity? His sense of responsibil- 
ity may be deepened in that by virtue of his 
position he is actually an opinion maker 
though he may never see any results of his 
ideas because he is one of many and an idea 
must be measured with others, tested by ex- 
perience, and finally accepted and used by 
the people. Therefore the important factor is 
not the significance of the idea presented but 
rather that it is made available to stand along- 
side others for acceptance or rejection. The 
librarian is far too reticent to think of himself as 
a leader—but he is, or he could be. He has no 
party, no following, but he does have the 
prestige of a mighty institution, an educational 
background enabling him to see events in per- 
spective, and as recent experience has proved, 
a sense of social responsibility which permits 
him to attain an enviable intellectual leader- 
ship in a troubled world. 

This then is a tentative answer to the li- 
brarian who would seek to express himself in 
the world of action and events. He may do so 
if his appeal is made in the name of public 
policy. He can in effect, be a spokesman for 
the public. Even this will oftentimes place 
him in what may be termed a partisan politica] 
position, but there is no need to shun such 
an accusation if the librarian is certain in 
his own mind that public policy is being 
served and not partisan politics. If he writes 
a letter to the editor opposing a “Right To 
Work” bill in the legislature, he must not do 
so as an advocate of union labor versus man- 
agement. He must speak in terms of public 
policy. If a labor union fails to insure its 
members the right to select its leaders through 
orderly and democratically operated elections, 
the issue is one of public policy. If the 
librarian writes a letter opposing an edict of 
the school board which permitted a private 
insurance firm to make agents of the teachers 
by having them handle premiums for accident 
policies for the children, it is done in the name 
of public policy. That sometimes good 
friends will disagree, for the school and the 
library are traditionally good friends and allies, 
does not negate the need for the expression of 
an opinion. 

The question arises, how then can such a 
person acting as a citizen keep from involving 
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his library in controversial issues? First of all, 
the library is involved in every controversial 
issue of all time—if it is a good library. The 
distinction must be that the librarian because 
of his point of view must be doubly sure that 
his library contains as much information to 
refute his point of view as possible to obtain. 
One can agree with Sean O’Casey in Sunset 
and Evening Star, that “Truth was rarely a 
visitor: One had to trudge a long way to find 
her; and even when you got to where she was 
said to be, she was often not at home.” That 
is why if the librarian enters the world of the 
everyday he must be sure to have quite a few 
“untruthful” books in his library. 

If the librarian acts in the interest of public 
policy, if he does not impugn the motives of 
those whose ideas or opinions he opposes; if 
he does not labor his advocacy to a point be- 
yond reason; if he is non-fanatical, and if he 
has the ability to recognize the straw men from 
the real issues, then he has a chance to serve 
his community with ideas. 

Why does he do it? He can give excellent 
and creative service, providing resources and 
programming which make for a better people 
without causing people to disagree with him. 
All honor to the librarian who does this, for 
he too has his integrity—he too is a good citi- 
zen, for he works within the best traditions of 
his profession. The answer to “why does he 
do it” rests with the individual person. He 
cannot analyze his desire to speak his thoughts 
out loud. The psychologist has an answer, 
so does the minister. But the final answer 
is something which only the person specifically 
engaged can evolve. He knows he is no better 
or worse than his colleagues. He only knows 
what he has to do. When he is fortunate 
enough to serve in a community which accepts 
him as he is, one can then picture a con- 
tented individual willing to accept the conse- 
quences of his opinions and acts, eager to give 
of himself in the service of the people ot his 
community and to be dedicated to the highest 
attributes of his profession. 


Newbery-Caldecott Dinner 


The dinner will be held in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel on July 5 at 7:30 
p.M. Tickets including gratuities will be $6. 
Reservations with accompanying checks or 
money orders should be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Shuman, The Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
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WHITTLESEY 


The Happy Lion 


The Caves of the Great Hunters, by Hans Bau- 
mann, Translated by Isabel and Florence 
McHugh. Pantheon. 


The discovery by four boys of the Lascaux Cave in Southern 
France told through the media of a compelling narrative and fine 
reproductions of cave paintings. A rare combination of ad- 
venture, archeology, anthropology and art. 


Rowan Farm, by Margot Benary-Isbert. Trans- 
lated by Richard and Clara Winston. Harcourt. 


From firsthand experiences the author has written a memorable 
story of a courageous and hopeful displaced family working and 
rebuilding their lives on a farm in Western Germany. A con- 
tinuation of The Ark. 


Wheel on the Chimney, by Margaret Wise Brown 
and Tibor Gergely. Lippincott. 
Striking pictures in dramatic colors and rhythmic, interpretive 
text tell the story of stork migration and convey the beauty and 
power of bird flight. 


Alphonse, That Bearded One, by Natalie Savage 
Carlson, Illustrated by Nicolas. Harcourt. 
Diverting tall tale about a bear who substitutes for his 

French Canadian master as a conscript to fight the Indians. 

The vigor and humor of the story are mirrored in the illus- 

trations, 


Blue Canyon Horse, by Ann Nolan Clark. Illus- 
trated by Allan Houser. Viking. 
Text and pictures harmoniously capture the beauty of mesa 
and canyon and the free spirit of the wild in the story of a wild 
mare and the Indian boy who loves her. 


Egyptian Adventures, by Olivia E. Coolidge. 
Illustrated by Joseph Low. Houghton. 


A remarkable re-creation of another time and place is 
achieved in these twelve stories depicting the life, customs, and 


beliefs of people at all social levels in Ancient Egypt. 


The Courage of Sarah Noble, by Alice Dalgliesh. 

Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Scribner. 

A little girl, accompanying her father into the wilderness to 
build a home, keeps up her courage though she is often afraid. 
Told with a sincerity and economy of words that intensify the 
depth of feeling. Charming illustrations. 
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Distinguished Children’s Books 


of 1954 


SELECTED BY THE BOOK EVALUATION COMMITTEE, 
CHILDREN’s LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Thanksgiving Story, by Alice Dalgliesh. 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Scribner. 
The full-color stylized illustrations are in perfect agreement 
with this simply told story of the Pilgrims from the sailing of the 
Mayflower to the first Thanksgiving feast. 


Book of Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes. 
Compiled and illustrated by Marguerite de 
Angeli. Doubleday. 


A handsome format, comprehensive selection, and lovely il- 
lustrations, many in full color, distinguish this inviting book 
of nursery rhymes, 


The Wheel on the School, by Meindert DeJong. 

Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 

The efforts of six school children to bring the storks back to 
their little Dutch village, written. with dramatic power and a 
deep insight into the minds and hearts of children. 
tions reflect the mood of the story. 


Illustra- 


The Giant, by William Péne Du Bois. Illustrated 
by the author, Viking. 


With his inimitable inventiveness, humor and attention to de- 
tails the author has set down in story and pictures an extraor- 
dinary adventure with a giant, an amiable giant eight years 
old and seven stories high. 


A Bow in the Cloud, by Margherita Fanchictti. 
Illustrated by Moyra Leatham. Oxford. 


Vivid word pictures, humor and lifelike characters give a 
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The Animal Frolic 
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The Wheel on the School 


sense of reality to this imaginative yet always reverent story of 

four children who sought refuge on the ark with Noah’s family 

and the animals, 

The Silver Curlew, by Eleanor Farjeon. Illus- 
trated by Ernest H. Shepard. Viking. 

The old folk tale of Tom Tit Tot has been expanded into an 
enchanting book-length story by the poetic and fanciful em- 
broidering of characters, plot, and setting. The illustrations are 
as captivating as the text. 


The Happy Lion, by Louise Fatio. Illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey. 
In a gay and flavorsome picture book an affable lion in a 
French zoo strolls into town to repay the calls of his visitors 
and is puzzled by their strange behavior. 


The Birthday, by Hans Fischer. Illustrated by 
the author. Harcourt. 


An endearing picture book story of a gala birthday celebra- 
tion arranged by the farm animals for their mistress, old Lisette. 
This Swiss artist’s pictures are rich in design, color, and detail. 


The Adventures of Rama, by Joseph Gaer. Il- 
lustrated by Randy Monk. Little, Brown. 


The story of the great Hindu epic Ramayana retold with 
fidelity and spirit. Effective illustrations. 


Impunity Jane, by Rumer Godden. Illustrated 
by Adrienne Adams. Viking. 

After being confined to a bead cushion in a doll house for 
fifty years an adventure-craving London pocket doll becomes the 
mascot of a lively boy. Written and illustrated with charm and 
affection. 


Engineers Dreams, by Willy Ley. Illustrated by 
the author and Isami Kashiwagi. Viking. 
A comprehensible and challenging discussion of great engi- 
neering projects, feasible but as yet unexecuted. 


Lavender’s Blue, by Kathleen Lines. Illustrated 
by Harold Jones. Watts. 


The felicitous selection and arrangement, the timeless quality of 
the pictures, and the fine sense of color and background make 
this English Mother Goose a book to be cherished. 


Tales of Christophilos, by Joice Mary Nankivell. 
Illustrated by Panos Ghikas. Houghton. 


Stories of a young Greek goatherd and his village told with a 
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simplicity and naturalness that match the character and life of 
the people. 


Cinderella, by Charles Perrault. Translated and 
illustrated by Marcia Brown. Scribner. 
An old favorite freely and admirably translated and illustrated 
with appropriate delicacy and grace, 


Wonders of the Human Body, by Anthony Ravielli. 
Illustrated by the author. Viking. | 
A fresh and fascinating introduction to anatomy presented in 

lucid, highly readable text and unique drawings that are both 

imaginative and anatomically accurate, 


Anasi, the Spider Man, by Philip Manderson Sher- 
lock. Illustrated by Marcia Brown. Crowell. 


Authentic Jamaican folk tales skillfully narrated for American 
children and illustrated with humorous and imaginative drawings 
that exactly suit the stories. 


The Animal Frolic, by Toba Sojo. Putnam. 


A masterpiece of Japanese art ingeniously and beautifully re- 
produced from the original twelfth century scroll into picture 
book form, 





The Adventures of Rama 


Banner in the Sky, by James Ramsey Ullman. 
Lippincott. 
Courage, heroism, and the powerful lure of insurmountable 
heights are forcefully portrayed in a gripping story of boy who 


proves himself the true son of an Alpine guide by conquering 
the unclimbed Citadel, 


Alphonse, 
That Bearded One 
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Every library will have 
calls for these new books 


THE RENAISSANCE 
MAN OF ENGLAND 


By DOROTHY & CHARLTON OGBURN. 
Contending, ably, that the Earl of Oxford 
authored the plays, etc. attributed to the man 
who spelled his name Shaksper. (Coward-Mc- 
Cann) $1.50 


THE BOOK OF BEASTS 


By T. H. WHITE. The first time a medieval 
Latin bestiary (the natural history encyclopedia 
of the Middle Ages) has been translated into 
English or printed in any language. White's 
notes increase the fascination of this 800-year- 
old work. Illustrations from the original manu- 
script. (Putnam) $7.50 


THEY CAME WITH 
THE CONQUEROR 


By L. G. PINE. The story of the Norman knights 
who followed Duke William to England in 
1066, and of what is known of their many 
verified descendents in the English-speaking 
world. By the editor of Burke's Peerage. Illus- 
trated, (Putnam) $5.00 


ENGLAND AND 
THE ENGLISH 


By CHARLES DUFF. In one compact volume— 
an illustrated guide book and a survey of Eng- 
land’s historical background, literature, folklore 
and way of life. By the author of Ireland and 
the Irish. Magnificent photographs. (Putnam) 
$5.00 


BEES ARE MY BUSINESS 


By HARRY J. WHITCOMBE with JOHN 
SCOTT DOUGLAS. The art of beekeeping 
from hives and swarms to modern commercial 
practices and the science of pollination. Mr. 
Whitcombe is himself an outstanding com- 
mercial beekeeper. Ilustrated. (Putnam) $3.75 


NOTE: While our edition of Edward Lear's Indian 
Journal (Coward-McCann, $10.00) is completely sold 
out, your jobber may have a copy. 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc.  G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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Plenty to Watch, by Mitsu and Taro Yashima. 

Viking. 

Childhood impressions of the sights, sounds, and smells en- 
countered by homeward-bound school children of a Japanese vil- 
lage are recalled in brief text and pictures that are full of life 
and luminous colors. 


Committee members are: 


Leone F. Garvey, Public Library, Berkeley, Cal., 
chairman; Mildred Dorsey, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Helen E. Kinsey, The Booklist, 
ALA; Evelyn R. Robinson, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y., Jean Thomson, Public 
Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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The Happy Lion 


UNIVERSAL BINDERS 


Magazines are pro- 
tected with Universal 
Binders’ patented 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- 
ism. Only your Uni- 
versal key will open 
“Twin-Lock”. 


UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. 


815 Ave. B, P.O. Box 159, San Antonio, Tex. 
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CIEKFERION 
{PERIODICAL BINDING) 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc., 
can save you money by Standardiz- 
ing Periodical Binding with their new 


“HNM CRITERION” binding. - 


Write for Information 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, ING. 


Vandalia Road Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Newhery-Caldecott 1954 


JANE DARRAH, CHAIRMAN, NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARD COMMITTEE, 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





ATELIER VON BEHR 


Marcia Brown 


Meindert DeJong 


In Frederic G. Melchers New York office 
on March 7 the Newbery and Caldecott medals 
for the most distinguished children’s books of 
1954 were turned over to the chairman of the 
Newbery-Caldecott Award Committee of the 
Children’s Library Association at the same time 
the announcement was made to the winners 
of the awards. The formal presentation of 
these medals to the author and illustrator will 
be July 5 at the Newbery-Caldecott banquet 
at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia 
during the 74th annual conference of ALA. 

Meindert DeJong is the 34th writer to be 
honored by the annual Newbery award given 
to the author of the “most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for children.” 
The Wheel on the School, published by Harper 
& Brothers, is an introspective story of Lina, 
her five schoolboy companions and the elder 
inhabitants of Shora, a small Dutch fishing 
village where storks have never nested. 
Against his native Netherlands as a back- 
ground DeJong builds a warm, tender sus- 
pensefui tale as the six children search for a 
wagon wheel on which the storks traditionally 
prefer to build their nests. In short rhythmic 
sentences he has revealed his keen under- 
standing of children, power to characterize and 
ability to set forth emotional situations of ju- 
venile appeal. 

This is the first time the Newbery medal 
has been awarded to a Harper publication, al- 
though last year both Shadrack and Hurry- 
home, Candy published by them and written 
by DeJong were runners-up for the award. 
The forty-four black and white wash drawings 
throughout the prize book are done by Mau- 
rice Sendak. 

DeJong remembers coming to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, where he still lives, at the age 


of eight and spending his first days looking for 
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a dike. Always an industrious lad he worked 
long hours after school to supplement the 
family income and to earn money for his 
schooling. During the depression, staff mem- 
bers of the Grand Rapids Public Library knew 
him as a farmer who sold them eggs and as 
a writer of short stories. It was the children’s 
librarian who encouraged him to write out the 
tales he told about his farm pets and which led 
to his first book, The Big Goose and the Little 
White Duck, published in 1938 by Harper. 
Educated in local religious schools he received 
his A.B. degree from John Calvin College. 

Marcia Brown, a storyteller with words and 
pictures, will receive the 18th Caldecott medal 
for her interpretive illustrations of a best loved 
fairy tale, Cinderella. Miss Brown also pro- 
vides her own simplified version of the text, 
freely translated from the French of Charles 
Perrault in his new publication of Scribner’s. 

The gay pictures, delicate in color and ex- 
pressive in line, lend a new gracious, ethereal 
mood to the old favorite. Because the original 
drawings bring a new enchantment to the tale 
and readily tell the story, this book has been 
selected as the “most distinguished American 
picture book for children.” 

A gifted and creative young author-artist, 
Marcia Brown has expressed her talents in vari- 
ous fields of art technics. Steadfast Tin 


Soldier and Puss in Boots, previous Caldecott 


runners-up, reflect her past experiences as 
teacher, librarian in the New York Public Li- 
brary, storyteller and puppeteer; retelling a 
story simply with the storyteller and child in 
mind, she keeps close to an original source yet 
allows her charming, detailed illustrations to 
add to the action and flavor of a tale. Henry 
Fisherman, done in sunshine- colors, and the 
black and white drawings for Philip Sherlock’s 
Anasi, the Spiderman, Crowell, are an out- 
growth of experiences in the West Indies. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award are: 
Alice Dalgliesh—The Courage of Sarah Nobel, 
Scribner; James R. Ullman—Banner in the 
Sky, Lippincott. Runners-up for the Caldecott 
award are: Marguerite deAngeli—Book of 
Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes, Double- 
day; Tibor Gergely, illustrator, Wheel on the 
Chimney, Margaret W. Brown, Lippincott; 
Helen Sewell, illustrator, The Thanksgiving 
Story, Alice Dalgliesh, Scribner. 
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Philadelphia 
Specialities 


JEAN BARTLE AND 
M. MARGARET KEHL 


The Hesslein Library building of the Philadelphia Textile Institu 


Scrapple, pepperpot, and pretzels with mus- 
tard are well known Philadelphia specialties, 
but the “specialities” we speak of are her special 
libraries. It is impossible to mention all of 
them, but we will try to whet your appetite with 
a few choice tidbits. 

When we were first asked to write this article, 
we thought, “What fun, a chance to tell about 
all of these fascinating places and collections.” 
But alas, our joy was short lived. The latest 
(1951) Directory of libraries and information 
sources in the Philadelphia area, prepared by 
the Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity, lists 309 libraries! Our biggest 
job was to cut the list. It was a hard decision, 
but we first limited ourselves to those libraries 
within Philadelphia’s boundaries (omitting the 
interesting chemical libraries in Wilmington, 
the steel libraries, and many, many more). 

An entire article could be written about the 
college and university special and departmental 
libraries. The University of Pennsylvania cam- 
pus has more than twenty libraries! All are 
within walking distance of Convention Hall, 
and each has its own fine collection. The sub- 
jects range through most of the pure and ap- 


librarian in the Business Li- 
brary, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, was formerly 
reference librarian of the 
Technical Library, Quarter- 
master Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratories. She is 
a member of the Publicity 
Committee for the 1955 
ALA Conference. 


M. MARGARET KEHL 

is associate professor in the 
School of Library Science at 
Drexel Institute and teaches 
the special libraries curricu- 
lum. 
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plied sciences to fine arts and education. 

Philadelphia has long been known as a medi- 
cal center. The Pennsylvania Hospital Medical 
Library was the first medical library in the 
United States. Founded here in 1762, it con- 
tinues in use today. The College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, which is the local medical so- 
ciety, has more than 170,000 volumes, making 
it one of the major medical research libraries of 
the world, The building at 19 South Twenty- 
second Street, with its Vermont marble hallway 
and staircase, has a charm which you feel as 
soon as you enter. Some of the specialities are 
works by and about William Harvey, medical 
and scientific incunabula, and an unrivalled 
collection of medical art. Jefferson Medical 
College Library, in the center of the city, has 
an excellent collection with several interesting 
“side dishes.” Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, off the beaten path for convention 
goers, gathers books about women as physi- 
cians, in addition to its regular medical studies. 
The new United States Veterans Administration 
Hospital, convenient to Convention Hall, will 
be interesting to many of you. Closely allied 
to the medical are the pharmacy libraries. Lo- 
cally, the oldest and largest is the one at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 
Smith, Kline and French Laboratories Library 
is especially interesting for its integral part in 
every research team. 

A large proportion of libraries comes under 
the general heading of science and technology. 
Included here are the three “Franklin-founded” 
association libraries, which currently carry on a 
cooperative acquisition policy—each dutbhechnt 
works in its own field. The American Philo- 
sophical Society is primarily interested in the 
history of science and culture in America. The 
Franklin Institute Library selects the theoretical 
and applied sciences, as well as patent specifi- 
cations and patent abstracts from many coun- 
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tries. One block of the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway separates the Franklin Institute from 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. The library of the academy has an ex- 
cellent collection of the biological sciences, rich 
in taxonomic work in botany, entomology and 
general zoology. In the petroleum line, the 
Atlantic Refining Company, Research and De- 
velopment Department Library is to be noted, 
as are the Sun Oil Company libraries. All 
three branches of the latter’s Research and De- 
velopment Library are outside of the city, but 
its Public Relations Department Library is close 
to the center of the city. 

The chemical industry is well represented in 
the Delaware Valley. Rohm and Haas Com- 
pany, Research Laboratories Library, located 
in northeast Philadelphia, has a selection of in- 
dustrial and theoretical chemistry, especially 
biochemistry, ion-exchange resins, leather tan- 
ning, plastics, insecticides and textiles. Just 
outside city limits, but still with a Philadelphia 
address, is the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Research and Development Division 
Library. This collection of chemistry, entomol- 
ogy, bacteriology and technological subjects is 
in the ballroom of the former Stotesbury man- 
sion! The sugar research libraries of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company and the National 
Sugar Refining Company can also be classified 
as largely chemical in nature. The United 
States Department of Agriculture maintains an 
unusual chemical and technical collection in 
the Library of the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory. 

One of the early newspaper libraries in the 
United States was connected with the Public 
Ledger and dates from 1836. For a time this 
library served both a morning and evening edi- 
tion, as well as the Saturday Evening Post, La- 
dies Home Journal and Country Gentleman. 
Reorganized and developed into one of the 
largest of its kind by Joseph F. Kwapil, it dis- 
appeared with the Evening Public Ledger in 
1941. Today there are two newspaper libraries 
in Philadelphia—that serving the Philadelphia 
Inquirer (which absorbed the morning Public 
Ledger in 1934) started in 1889 and reorgan- 
ized in 1925 and The Evening Bulletin’s created 
in 1880. 

Sun Oil Company’s Public Relations Depart- 
ment Library with its strong business aspect 
has already been mentioned, but let’s savor 
some of the others. One of the first that comes 
to mind is the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s General Office Library in the Suburban 
Station Building, close to the forthcoming Penn 
Center. Railroad history, engineering and fi- 
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nance are the “delicacies” here. The Library 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
encompasses banking, credit, money, finance 
and statistics. Librarians will be interested in- 
its unique classification system. Insurance 
libraries seem to have a universal appeal. 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company is 
interested in actuarial science, social security 
and finance in addition to life insurance. Prop- 
erty insurance forms the core of the North 
America Companies Library, with related 
phases of the social sciences rounding out the 
collection. The Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum, next to Convention Hall, is devoted to 
the promotion of foreign trade. 

Philadelphia has a number of theological 
libraries each, of course, strong in its own par- 
ticular area. Probably the largest of these is 
the Krauth Memorial Library at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. Lutherana and church 
archives are augmented by a group of com- 
memorative medals of Martin Luther. The 
Library of Eastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary (again we briefly sneak over the city limits) 
has a mounted picture collection in addition to 
its studies of Baptists and Christian education. 
Other libraries in this field, for example, the 
one at Faith Theological Seminary, located in 
the famous Widener mansion, will prove 
equally interesting. The unique and fascinat- 
ing collection at Dropsie College for Hebrew 
and Cognate Learning, on North Broad Street, 
is particularly interesting. 

The arts, too, come in for a good share of 
attention. Curtis Institute of Music maintains 
a collection of books and sheet music for its 
students and faculty. The library of the 
famous Philadelphia Museum of Art, at the head 
of the Benjamin Franklin Parkway, covers quite 
a variety of art subjects and has many fine spe- 
cialities. The University Museum Library (part 
of the University of Pennsylvania) through its 
cooperation in Human Relations Area Files, Inc. 
has special files on more than twenty-nine of 
the world’s cultural groups. 

Unfortunately, we cannot promise that all of 
these specials will be open for your inspection. 
Many of the libraries have a one-man staff; 
some of the college and university libraries will 
close completely or have shortened hours for 
the summer months; still others are under gov- 
ernment security regulations. If your particular 
choice is not on the convention list of tours, 
we suggest that you make arrangements in ad- 
vance of your actual visit. 

There you are. We have given you a taste 
sampling of Philadelphias own specials. 
Choose your menu! Bon appetit! 
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For instance . . . Bro-Dart’s Invisible Mending & 
Film Tape is the only tape that should be used 
for page repair because... 
It has a dull finish — will not glare or shine 
on the page, yet is completely transparent. 
It will not bleed... shrink ... or yellow 
with age. 


Bro-Dart offers you many different types of 
tape, each manufactured for a specific use. To 
help you in choosing which tape you should 
use we have prepared a folder entitled “THE 
RIGHT TAPE FOR THE RIGHT JOB.” 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


ba BRO-DART 







WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Prices and sizes of tapes are listed in 
Bro-Dart’s Catalog No. 54. 


INDUSTRIES 


NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


STECHERT-HAFNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 


help you keep posted on new and forthcoming publications 
and on second-hand books and periodicals from all over 
the world. 


è STECHERT-HAFNER’S BOOK NEWS 


Published monthly except June-August. 


@ MONTHLY LISTS 


Recent French Acquisitions 
Recent Spanish Acquisitions 
Recent Italian Acquisitions 
Recent German Acquisitions 
Recent Antiquarian Acquisitions 


@ SUBJECT CATALOGS 


Issued frequently—books and periodicals in all languages 
in specific fields. 


Mailed on Request 


STECHERT-HAFNER wc. 


his Whrld’s Leading E ee ee Booksellers 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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USABLE 
SPACE 


The Compo way 


Versatile Compo stacks are particularly efficient for W I C E T H E B O O K S 


against-the-wall floor plans. Note how you shelve 


twice as many books, while providing a more 
spacious and inviting book area. 


IN YOUR PRESENT SPACE— 


Conventional arrangement 
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SPACE-VERSUS-BOOKS PROBLEM SOLVED 


E.. sns rach 


When budgets can't expand your book 
storage space, Compo stacks by Ham- 
ilton will. With books lining three 
sides of each Compo sliding drawer, 
you double the book capacity while 
actually opening up the book area— 
for chairs, study tables, and smoother 
traffic control. 


The modern design and all-steel con- 
struction of these stacks give them 
an enduring functional smartness. 
They also are available with lock- 
equipped compartments for special 
books and papers. 


Write today for complete information, 
without obligation. 











CONTINUOUS UPRIGHT — 


HAMILTON-STANDARD X 





In service everywhere—these other popular stacks which 
make the Hamilton line so complete: Continuous Upright 
and Hamilton-Standard stacks. They fit handsomely into 
any library, are built of durable steel, and have a full 
range of efficiency features, including easily adjustable 
shelves . . . units you expect from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of specialized professional equipment! 


f Be a $ $ 2 
ien ERR OO ROOT AMATI it 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY «© Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Overdue Finds 


A cool of books 
will sometimes lead the mind to libraries 
of a hot afternoon, if books can be found 
cool to the sense to lead the mind away. 


For there is a wind or ghost of a wind 
in all books echoing the life 
there, a high wind that fills the tubes 
of the ear until we think we hear a wind, 
actual 
to lead the mind away. 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
Patterson 


COPYRIGHT 1948 BY WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Submitted by: Elizabeth Cooper, Bureau of International Relations Library, U. of Calif., Berkeley 


© 


The founding of libraries was like constructing more public granaries, amassing reserves against 
a spiritual winter which by certain signs, in spite of myself, I see ahead. 


FARRAR, STRAUS AND YOUNG, 1954 p. 128 MARGUERITE YOURCENAR 
Submitted by: Jean Schilder, Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library Hadrian Mamairs 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications, Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “‘Overdue Finds,’’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 












Here’s a Wise Investment in the 
MEANINGFUL KNOWLEDGE 
that ‘Today’s Library Users Want! 

10 Volume 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Illustrated. Concise and Dependable. 
Constantly Revised. Budget Priced. 


St. 
PAS ON 


from Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 





THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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A Library-Community Project 


Ruru Warncke, Director, ALA American 
Heritage Project 


During the recent ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
President Mumford announced that ALA had 
received a grant of $200,000 from the Fund 
for Adult Education for a two-year project 
in the field of adult education. The new pro- 
gram, to begin September 1, 1955, will be 
called the Library-Community Project, and will 
be one of the activities of the ALA Office for 
Adult Education. 

The grant was given to ALA to develop and 
broaden the experiences gained from previous 
projects~The Survey of Adult Education in 
Public Libraries; the American Heritage Proj- 
ect, and the Adult Education Project. The 
survey has been completed and published. 
The final report on the Adult Education Project 
will be completed by July 1. The American 
Heritage Project will continue until Septem- 
ber 1 when its four years of successful ac- 
tivity will be brought to a close. 

The Library-Community Project has three 
aspects—partial continuation of the American 
Heritage Project, consultant service, and the 
development of adult education programs in 
four states. Since the grant provides $100,000 
a year as compared to the $200,000 a year 
which the American Heritage has had, all ac- 
tivities will be on a limited scale. 

Of the 16 American Heritage grant areas, 
seven will have completed three years of ac- 
tivity, and will assume independent status 
in September, as did other areas after three 
years. In the new project, first consideration 
will be given to the two American Heritage 
areas which will complete their first year in 
September, and to the three young adult areas 
which were also new this year. The four 
areas completing their second year will have 
their needs carefully considered, and will re- 
ceive as much assistance as possible within 
the limits of the budget to enable them to 
complete a third successful year. 

The consultant service will be given by the 
four professional staff members of the Library- 
Community Project, and by qualified people 
who can be employed when needed on a short 
term basis. The request of any library for 
assistance in developing adult education activi- 
ties must come through the state agency. 
Priority will be given to those libraries that have 
conducted a program under a sub-grant from 


ai 
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the Adult Education Project, and wish to build 
a continuing program. 

In light of the survey results, it is expected 
that libraries will request consultive service 
particularly in the fields of community analysis 
and resources, work with organizations, lead- 
ership training, evaluation, and the use of 
audio-visual materials. Special consideration 
will be given to requests for help in activities 
that will be part of a continuing adult educa- 
tion program, and from state library associa- 
tions planning adult education meetings. 

The four states to receive grants for the de-- 
velopment of adult education programs will be 
selected by the Adult Education Board from 
applications received by May 1, 1955. In 
each of these states one library—metropolitan, 
county, or regional—will be selected as a pilot 
project. With the assistance of the state 
agency and national project staff members, the 
librarian and the trustees, in cooperation with 
community representatives, will assess the 
needs of the community and plan a sound 
program of library activities for service to 
adults. Other libraries in the state will have 


-opportunities for assistance in developing spe- 


cial programs. The state agency may experi- 
ment with programs for adults in unserved 
areas. The entire project will be tailored to 
the needs within the state, and will include 
all types of service to adults from individual 
guidance to work with organizations and the 
development of discussion groups. 

Ample evidence exists to prove that the 
survey, the American Heritage Project, and the 
Adult Education Project have developed wide- 
spread experience and enthusiasm in the field 
of adult education. National staff, state agency 
personnel, and local librarians and boards have 
seen concrete results from their hard work. 
More than that, they have seen possibilities for 
the future in helping adults to continue to 
learn through the use of libraries. The new 
project recognizes the variety of needs which 
communities present, and the variety of -ap- 
proaches which libraries may develop to meet 
them. It is hoped that by building on the | 
work of previous ALA projects financed by the 
Fund for Adult Education, the Library-Com- 
munity Project will preserve and extend the 
results they have achieved. 
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Early this last winter the firm of Cresap, McCormick and Paget, well-known 
management consultants, undertook a management survey of the American Library 
Association financed in part by a grant to the ALA for this purpose and in part by 
ALA funds. Their final report is scheduled for presentation to the Executive Board 
in May and action thereon anticipated at the Annual Conference in Philadelphia 
in July. . 

M ihe however, an Interim Report was made by States M. Mead of Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget at the ALA Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. This report, in 
the form of an oral-visual presentation was received by the Executive Board on 
February 1, and was repeated before the approximately 850 members at an open 
meeting of the Executive Board on February 4. It was witnessed with such in- 
terest and enthusiasm that it seems desirable to follow the suggestion of many 
members that this Interim Report of Cresap, McCormick and Paget be made avail- 
able to the entire membership through the ALA Bulletin. 

The reader must, of course, allow for the fact that what he sees here is only the 
visual element of a report which was presented with considerable verbal elabora- 
tion.—L. Quincy Mumrorp, President, ALA 


ALA Management Survey— Interim Report 


FEBRUARY 4, 1955 


Facts and viewpoints drawn from the minds 
of both the ALA member leadership and the 
professional staff are essential for our survey. 
To date we have interviewed all of the staff, 
but only a few of the past and present member 
leaders. However, more will have been con- 
sulted by the end of this Midwinter Meeting. 

Because our fact-finding has not been con- 
cluded, this Interim Report must be viewed as 
preliminary and incomplete. However, several 
salient points have emerged from the analysis 


Objective 


to date, and our study has alerted us to the 
fact that (1) the ALA involves very complex 
organizational relationships, and (2) the com- 
plexity of the ALA perhaps stems from the fact 
that libraries themselves are complex things, 
touching as they do on so many aspects of hu- 
man life and interest. 

A review of the ALA personnel classification 
and pay plan, which was a subsidiary assign- 
ment within our broad survey, has been com- 
pleted and reported separately. 


To provide an independent and objective appraisal of the American Library Association 
with regard to its objectives, organization, program, internal management and fiscal policies. 


Scope 


Includes analysis of the management structure of the Association as well as the head- 


quarters staff organization and activities. 


In addition, a review has been made of the 


classification and pay plan for ALA headquarters key personnel and a report thereon 
presented to the Association’s “Committee of Three.” 
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Approach and Method 


In approaching this survey, we have been aware of the problems of professional associa- 
tions in general; and in the conduct of our study, consideration has been given to the his- 
tory and characteristics of the American Library Association in particular. Information has 
been drawn from the following: 


© The constitution and bylaws of the ALA and individual Divisions. 


@ Personal interviews with headquarters staff personnel, officers and directors of ALA 
and Divisions, several Board and Committee chairmen, a small cross section of the mem- 
bership at large, and a trustee of the ALA endowment funds. 


© Minutes of the Council, the ALA Executive Board, and Division Boards of Directors. 
© Reports of the Executive Secretary to Council and to the Executive Board. 

© Analysis of membership records and statistics. 

© The reports of the First, Second, Third and Fourth Activities Committees. 


@ A review of ALA and Division publications and promotional literature. 


SOME BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


In our survey we have developed basic statistical data with respect to membership, staff, 
finances and operations. This information, considered vital background for an analysis of 
the ALA, is summarized in the following tables. 


Membership Trends by Division 


1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 
Total ALA 15,118 17,107 19,324 19,701 19,551* 
Division Membership 
PLD 2,374 3,040 4,876 5,335 5,509 
ACRL 2,020 2,808 4,649 4,551 5,009 
DLCYP 2,401 2,751 2,244 2,329 2,736 
AASL — — 2,236 3,125 3,331 
DCC 1,270 1,415 2,064 2,331 2,641 
HLD 309(est.) 372 385 424 653 
LED — 119 339 415 433 


* Total 1954 membership was 20,177. Over 90 per cent designated a divisional affiliation and approximately 12 per cent 


designated more than one division. 


Headquarters Staf Trends 
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1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 
Staff Paid from General Funds 57% 50% 43 — 48% 49 
Staff Paid from Division 
Allocations — 2 6 TH 14% 
The Booklist Staft 8 9 9 8 9 
Publishing Dept. (incl. Subscription 
Books Bulletin) Staff 15 18% 13% 18% 14 
Subtotals 80% 75 71% 774 86% 
Project Staff Personnel 
At Chicago ~- 2 3 10% 13 
At Washington, D.C. 19 _ _ — — 


Totals 99% TT 74% 874 99% 








Figures as of January 1 each year. 
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General Funds Income 


Source 


Dues 
Personal 
Institutional 
Special 
Additional Allotments 


Subtotal 


Endowment Income—Net® 
Carnegie Corporation Fund 
General 

Other 


Subtotal 


Conference 
Registration Fees 
Exhibits Space Sales 


Subtotal 


ALA Bulletin 
Advertising 


Grand Total 


1947 


$ 87,900 
15,000 


$102,900 


68,500 
1,700 
1,500 


$ 71,700 


6,700 
9,700 


$ 16,400 


none 


$191,000 








1950 1953 
(Figures to nearest hundred dollars) 

$ 95,200 $129,400 
. 28,400 41,100 
12,000 18,000 
1,800 3,900 
$132,400 $192,400 
77,400 85,900 
2,100 2,600 
9,500 5,400 
$ 89,000 $ 98,900 
18,400 13,000 
18,700 25,900 
$ 32,100 $ 38,900 
15,800 15,800 
$269,300 $341,000 


1954 


$139,500 
43,600 
23,400 
4,800 


$211,300 


92,000 
2,900 
5,900 





$100,800 


13,000 
27,100 


$ 40,100 





26,600 
$378,800 








—— 


+ The net endowment income shown here does not include that directed for specific purposes, approximately $5,508 a year. 


Note: The Conference and ALA Bulletin income items are not net, but are credits against general 


funds expenditures for these activities. 


General Funds Expenditures 


Expenditure 
Divisional Allocations’ 
Allotments from Dues 
Other General Funds Support 


Subtotal 


Other General Funds Expenses? 
Less Costs Paid by Regular Activities? 


Less Costs Paid by Special Projects 
Subtotal (net) 


Grand Total 


1947 


$ 9,500 
5,100 


$ 14,600 





260,400 
27,700 


$232,700 
5,300 





$227,400 


tee 


$242,000 

















$267,800 





1950 1953 
(Figures to nearest hundred dollars) 
$ 21,800 $ 81,500 
28,700 — 
$ 50,500 $ 81,500 
252,000 320,600 
33,400 43,200 
$218,600 $277,400 
1,300 11,400 
$217,300 $266,000 
$347,500 








1954 


$ 89,400 


Scere 





$ 89,400 





344,200 
47,500 


$296,700 
24,500 


$272,200 





$361,600 





(1) For years 1947 and 1950, Divisional Allocations includes the 20 per cent dues allotments and other general funds support. 
For years 1953 and 1954, Divisional Allocations were based on the new formula (temporary). 


(2) Includes ALA Bulletin and Conference expenses, 


(3) The Booklist and publications costs paid from own income. 
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Endowment Funds Capital (Figures shown to nearest thousand dollars) 


1947 1950 1954 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION 

Book Value at Cast $1,979,000 $2,022,000 $2,075,000 

Market Value m 2,833,000 2,900,000 
Orner-—GENERAL 

Book Value at Cost $ 41,400 $ 48,000 $ 68,500 
OTHER—EARMARKED 

Book Value at Cost $ 108,000 $ 106,000 $ 120,000 


Capital Withdrawals from the | 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund 1948 through 1954 


B 
Fiscal Tan By Purpose For Which Withdrawn 
1948 $80,000 e General purposes, moving headquarters, and maintenance of 
activities in period 1947-1949 l $120,000 
1949 40,000 e Project development to secure Foundation support 10,000 
1950 11,500 e Mobilization liaison and activities 15,000 
1951 20,000 e Development of ALA Bulletin 1,000 
1952 25,000 » International Relations Board 2,500 
1953 5,000 e Promotion of special membership 6,000 
1954" = 89,818 + Remodelling headquarters building 12,000 
e To support Washington Office 16,521 
e Divisional support or subsidization 
DCC $12,077 
DLCYP 18,720 
AASL 12,000 37,797 





Total $220,818 Total $220,818 





* Withdrawals authorized, not all as vet executed, 


Publishing 
In the 30-year period since 1925, publishing has involved receipts and expenditures of 
about $3,000,000 and has built a net worth of about $95,000. Sales are now approximately 


$200,000 a year. Only in recent years has a profit and loss statement been prepared for this 
activity. Such statement showed a $9,000 loss for 1953 and a $6,600 profit for 1954. 


The Booklist 


The Booklist has been subsidized slightly in 28 of the past 80 years. It has about 12,000 
subscribers. In 1954 its total expense was $86,000, which was covered mainly by about 
$67,000 in subscription income, $9,000 from sale of review books, and $6,000 net from ' 
advertising. 


ALA Conference 


Conference income has met expenses in some years; has failed to meet them in others. 
The 1953 Conference at Los Angeles generated an income of about $39,000 and had ex- 
penses of $37,600, giving a small surplus. 


ALA Bulletin 


The ALA Bulletin only in part supports itself. In 1954 its expenses totaled $63,000 while 
its income was $29,600. This results in a cost of $33,400 to the General Funds, or about 
$1.67 per member. 


Special Projects Grants 


Over the period of the past eight years ALA has had in grants for special projects an 
average of approximately $175,000 a year, it being as high as $370,000 in one year, as 
low as $36,000 in another. 
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PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 
WITH RESPECT TO OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION 


Our analysis is following a logical order, being directed first to the basic and supporting 
objectives of the ALA, secondly to its organization structure, and then to a consideration 
of its programs of activity, procedures of internal management and fiscal policies. 

At this interim stage in the survey, we have developed only some preliminary findings 
with respect to objectives and organization, and will not report on a number of other points 
which are related but subsidary to these topics. 


What Is the Basic Objective of the ALA? 


ALA’s basic objective appears the same today as when the Association received its 
Charter from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 1879. 


@ “... promoting library interests”—ALA Charter. 


@ “... to increase the use and usefulness of books through improving and extending 
library service”—from a 1949 ALA treatise on itself. 


@ “... to promote library service and librarianship’-ALA Constitution and Bylaws. 


However, its scope has been enlarged, as reflected in the 1942 change in the Charter, 
so as to cover “library interests throughout the world” rather than just “the library interests 
of the country.” 


What Success Has Been Achieved? 


There is ample evidence of the success which the American Library Association has 
had in pursuing its objective. For example, 


© Stimulation of improved techniques for cataloging and classification of library ma- 
terials has made libraries more than mere collections of books. 


© Promotion of better selection, better professional education and better recognition of 
the librarian’s job has raised the standards of the library profession. 


© Numerous activities of the Association have contributed to the advancement of li- 
brary science and the spread of library service. 


@ Membership growth to 20,177 in 1954 indicates library growth and widespread 
recognition of the role of the ALA. 


The ALA is generally recognized as the chief spokesman for the modern library move- 
ment in North America, and to a great extent throughout the world. It has attracted a 
substantial endowment and numerous grants by reason of its broad interest and reputation 
as an effective vehicle for promoting library service. 


The Means by Which ALA Pursues Its Objective 


The means have increased in number. The original Charter indicated them to be: 
“by exchanging views, reaching conclusions, and inducing cooperation in all depart- 
ments of bibliothecal science and economy; 
by disposing the public mind to the founding and improving of libraries; and 
by cultivating good will among its own members.” 

A revision in 1942 added the following: 
“and by such other means as may be authorized from time to time by the Executive 
Board or Council of the American Library Association.” 
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The Organization Has Changed 


Although the basic objective of the ALA has not changed, the organization has under- 
gone major changes, apparently in order to: 


© cover its enlarged scope 
@ add to the means of action 
© accommodate group interest among a greatly increased membership. 


These changes, most of which followed the Third and Fourth Activities Committees 
reports have not provided a satisfactory management structure, and have made the present 
organization a subject of much concern and of consideration for further change. 

The present organization of the ALA is illustrated in a very simplified form by the chart 
shown on this page. A few of the points to be noted are: 


Divisions have a number of committees, some dealing with the same subjects as one or 
more of the round tables, boards, divisional sections, or ALA committees. 


There is a Reference Section in two different divisions, and some Sections cover subjects 
for which there is an ALA Board, Committee or Round Table. 


There are two separate lines of responsibility relationship within the headquarters staff 
organization: one, stemming from the ALA Executive Secretary to the functions for which 
he is accountable; the other, stemming from the Division Boards of Directors to their respec- 
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tive Executive Secretaries. To obtain the coordination essential for achievement of com- 
mon purposes, these two systems must be linked. This is done through the cooperative 
working relationships depicted by the broken line on the chart, rather than by integration 
of responsibility and authority. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT ORGANIZATION 
Strengths 


Involves a relatively broad member participation. 
Represents a fairly wide range of library interests. 


Has an alert, interested member leadership supported by a conscientious staff. 


Weaknesses 


It is exceptionally complex and not conducive to effective communications. 


It provides inadequate coordination of “autonomous” Divisions for achievement of broad 
objectives. a 


Divisions have been created by type of library and by type of work, but only to a limited 
extent, and there is some duplication at the section level. 


Responsibility and authority are not clearly defined and are loosely dispersed among: 


ALA Council or Executive Board and Divisions and Round Tables 

ALA Executive Secretary and Division Executive Secretaries 

ALA Boards or Committees and those of Divisions and the Round Tables 
The several Divisions, with respect to subjects of mutual interest 


Ill Effects 


© The existing organization has an ill effect from the standpoint of program, budget 
and staff. 


© The structure divides, subdivides and cross divides the ALA to an extent that dis- 
sipates energy and causes confusion and concern as to how to tie it all together. It 
leads to the overemphasis of procedures and protocol at the expense of productive 
effort. 


© It allows program conflict rather than coordination and precludes program evalua- 
tion. Some activities have been duplicated, others neglected or given inadequate 
support. 


@ The absence of clear definition of responsibility and of centralized authority for 
coordination unnecessarily embarrasses the staff and strains working relationships. 


e 


@ It burdens the central services of ALA in particular, and is a deterrent to the de- 
velopment of a more satisfactory dues scale, financial formula and budget. 


Underlying Cause and Problem 


In the course of membership growth, a proliferation of organization, insufficiently 
planned, has resulted in a constitutional structure which is unclear and seemingly con- 
tradictory. Most of the organizational weaknesses hereinbefore described stem primarily 
from the fact each Division 


represents a field of activity only “in general distinct” from that of others, while at the 
same time, 


is allowed “complete autonomy over and responsibility for the conduct of its own affairs 
and the expenditure of its funds, subject to the restrictions imposed by the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the Association.” 
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It appears that the Council of ALA can exercise no authority over a Division (or a 
Round Table) short of voting its discontinuance, notwithstanding that 


A Division has no status as a legal entity except within the framework of the ALA’s 
status as such, and 


The ALA as a unit whole makes possible the financial framework within which 
Division operations can be-supported. 


SALIENT POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION 
IN RESOLVING THE PROBLEM 


As we proceed with this survey, endeavoring ultimately to develop recommendations to 
eliminate ALA’s weaknesses, the following points have emphasis in our minds: 


1. Although the objectives and functions of the ALA logically extend beyond those of 
its Divisions, there is no conflict and vast areas of common ground exist. 


2. There are needed policies, organization and methods by which broad and mutual 
interests will be most furthered. : 


3. The question appears not whether to strengthen the ALA at the expense of the Divi- 
sions, or vice versa, since they are interdependent. Each should be strengthened for its 
proper functions, which means there must be a clear differentiation and definition of 
responsibilities among Divisions, and between them and the rest of the ALA organization. 


4, An important function of the ALA Executive Board is to maintain balance among 
the various means through which common objectives are pursued. 


5. The prestige of the Association and its Executive Board, its financial base, and its 
Headquarters are elements in which all members and groups of members have a com- 
munity of interests. 


And lastly, but most importantly, we are impressed by evidence of 


THE NEED TO PRESERVE’ A STRONG AND EFFECTIVE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The increasing population to be educated in this country raises a great challenge. It is 
almost certain that libraries will be called upon to take an important role in meeting this 
challenge and to-do things they have never done before. 


Thus, the ALA appears on the threshold of a great opportunity. This opportunity can 
be met successfully only if there is an elimination of divisive tendencies, a deemphasis of 


parochial points of view, and a strengthening of the Association’s unified capacity to fulfill. 
its broad mission. 
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Report to ALA Council 


Midwinter Meeting, February 2-3, 1955 


ALA COMMITTEE ON DIVISIONAL RELATIONS 


The ALA Committee on Divisional Rela- 
tions was created as a standing Committee by 
the Council at the midwinter meeting in Febru- 
ary, 1953. The Committee consists of one 
representative appointed from each division 
with the Immediate Past President of the ALA 
serving as an ex-officio member without vote. 

The functions of the Committee as desig- 
nated by Council are: 

1l. To study the relations of ALA and its 
divisions as a whole and of the divi- 
sions to each other, to the end that the 
Association will be strengthened. 

2. To report to the Council at least once a 
year and to recommend appropriate 
action, including Constitution and By- 
laws provisions. 

Since its establishment, the Committee has 
held a series of meetings and has made three 
progress reports to the Council. The Commit- 
tee now makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

Recommendation 1. That the ALA Execu- 


Since the Interim Report of the ALA 
Management Survey, published in this 
issue, includes areas of responsibility with 
which the committee is concerned, ALA 
Council accepted the chairman's recom- 
mendation that the present report be held 
for action until the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. 


tive Board shall consist of the officers of the- 
Association, namely, the President, First Vice 
President (President-Elect), Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Immediate Past President, Treasurer, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary (non-voting), three members, 
exclusive of officers, to be elected from the 
membership at large, and one representative 
to be elected for a four year term by each of 
the seven divisions. 
Note: The Committee on Divisional Rela- 
tions (CDR) has been strongly in favor of 
this recommendation from the beginning of 
its work. It believes that this change would 
provide for complete and direct representa- 
tion by all of the divisions and that it would 
be more democratic than the present ar- 
rangement. Also, it should improve com- 
munications and the coordination of activi- 
ties between the ALA Executive Board and 
the divisions. While the proposed new 
alignment would reduce the number of mem- 
bers elected at large from 8 to 3, it would 
provide direct representation by divisions. 





‘Executive Board 


Present Composition—14 


President 

Ist Vice President (President-Elect) 
2nd Vice President 

Immediate Past President 
‘Treasurer 

8 members at large 


‘Executive Secretary 


Recommendation 2. That the details gov- 
erning the succession of membership on the 
ALA Executive Board be determined by the 
Committee on Constitution and By-laws in 
consultation with the divisions, boards, or 
committees concerned, especially during the 
transitional period. 

Note: This is a technical problem involving 

the way in which the present members of the 

ALA Executive Board would complete their 

terms of office and the members elected by 

divisions would assume office in order to 
make the transitional period as smooth and 
efficient as possible. 

Recommendation 3. That the membership 
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Proposed Composition—16 


President 

Ist Vice President (President-Elect) 
2nd Vice President 

Immediate Past President 
Treasurer 

3 members at large 

7 members elected by divisions 
Executive Secretary * 


of ALA boards be composed of divisional repre- 
sentatives as recommended by the divisions, 
because of an intensive interest in the work of 
the Board, to the Committee on Committee 
Appointments, in order to reduce the present 
overlapping of division, section, and committee 
activities, particularly in regard to the nine 
existing ALA boards—all divisions need not be 
represented on all boards. This practice of 
divisional representation should be applied also 
to certain of the ALA committees. 
Note: The nine existing ALA boards are: 

Board on Acquisition of Library Materials 

Adult Education Board 

Audio-Visual Board 


Board of Awards 

Board on Bibliography 

Board of Education for Librarianship 
International Relations Board 

Board on Personnel Administration 

Board on Resources of American Libraries 

When the problem of communications as 
relating to the coordination of association, 
division and section, and board and com- 
mittee activities was discussed, several ex- 
amples were cited of an activity or project 
being promoted by one unit without con- 
sulting or including another unit which 
had a legitimate interest in the same field of 
activity, and of similar projects being pro- 
moted by two or more units independently 
and simultaneously which inevitably led to 
wasteful and unnecessary duplication and 
overlapping of activities. This recommenda- 
tion would mean that the membership of 
most boards should be increased to seven, 
unless there was an obvious or stated reason 
for a division to be omitted from board 
representation. 
The Committee on Boards and Committees 
is an example of a committee which should 
have divisional representation. The ALA 
Building Committee is a good example of 
one made up of divisional representatives. 
In the meantime, some current overlapping 
could be avoided if the group planning a 
program or project would clear with the pro- 
posed Headquarters Committee to learn of 
other groups that have an inherent or ob- 
vious interest in the proposed project. The 
existing by-laws already provide for advisory 
sub-committees for boards or standing com- 
mittees which concern the activities of more 
than three divisions, and should be more 
fully implemented. 

Recommendation 4. That the financial sup- 
port of the ALA boards should be considered a 
proper responsibility of the divisions con- 
cerned. The boards’ budgets should provide 
for maintenance and for projects. The main- 
tenance budgets ordinarily should be provided 
by the divisions concerned; projects budgets 
ordinarily should be provided by special funds 
or grants. ° 

Note: The CDR believes that if the financial 

support of the boards were provided by the 

divisions, they would take a greater interest 
in the work of the boards. Board activities 

would become an integral part of the di- 

visional programs, both professionally and 

budget-wise, if recommendations 3 and 4 

are adopted. It should be assured that the 
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divisions would have a voice in the basic de- 

cisions of establishing and continuing boards. 

Recommendation 5. That present ALA con- 
stitutional provisions relating to “autonomy” of 
divisions be examined by the Committee on ~ 
Constitution and By-laws with a view to estab- 
lishing more clearly the responsibilities of divi- 
sions to the ALA as a whole. 

Note: Questions have been raised concern- 

ing the provisions governing the relations be- 

„tween the ALA and its divisions in the ALA 

Constitution: 

Article IV. Section 1 (c) 

Each division shall have complete autonomy 

over.and responsibility for the conduct of its 

own affairs and the expenditure of its funds, 
subject to the restrictions imposed by the 

Constitution and By-laws of the Association. 

The Executive Board and Council of the 

Association shall have no responsibility for 

such activities or expenditures. 

BYLAWS Article VI. Section 3 (a) 

A division may: Prescribe any additional 
qualifications for membership it may desire, 
including the charging of additional fees; 
organize sections as it may desire; select its 
own time and place of meeting; hold closed 
meetings; retain or adopt a distinctive name; 
appoint committees to function within 
the field of its activities; in general carry on 
activities along the lines of its own inter- 
ests; ‘and account for its funds solely to its 
own members. 

If a serious case of financial defalcation 
should occur in a division would not the ALA 
be held legally responsible? 

The ALA Constitution seems to be deficient 
in provisions covering divisional responsibilities 
toward the ALA. 

(Recommendation 1-5, if adopted, will re- 
quire amendment of the ALA Constitution and, 
Bylaws.) 

Recommendation 6. That the several divi- 
sions of the Association specify in their Con- 
stitutions that the respective divisional execu- 
tive secretaries shall be chosen by the divisional 
boards of directors after consultation with the 
ALA Executive Secretary. 

Note: This is already provided for in the 

AASL, DCC and PLD Constitutions. It 

would be a safeguard against an ill-advised 

appointment and would increase the proba- 
bility of satisfactory administrative relation- 
ships at ALA Headquarters. ` 

(This recommendation, if adopted, will re- 
quire amendment of some divisional constitu- 
tions.) 
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Recommendation 7. That the ALA Associ- 
ate Executive Secretary and the divisional 
executive secretaries attend ALA Executive 
Board meetings without the right to vote. 

Note: The ALA Associate Executive Secre- 

tary is presently attending the ALA Execu- 

tive Board meetings. It would be very 
helpful to all of the divisional executive sec- 
retaries if they could also attend these meet- 
ings. They would thus acquire direct knowl- 
edge of Board business, would be immedi- 
ately available for consultation when matters 
of divisional concern were being discussed, 
and would have the opportunity to supply 
divisional information pertinent to the discus- 
sions. It is believed that this recommenda- 
tion would also improve communication, 
coordination of activities between the Execu- 
tive Board and the divisions, would 
strengthen the administrative and functional 
relationships between the ALA Executive 

Secretary and the divisional secretaries, and 

also provide staff support from the divisions. 

Recommendation 8. That the divisional ex- 
ecutive secretaries and other Headquarters 
office and department heads function as a 
Headquarters Committee with the ALA Execu- 
tive Secretary serving as permanent ex-officio 
chairman. This Committee would be con- 
cerned with implementing and coordi- 
nating the activities and programs of the com- 
ponent parts of the Association. The chairman 
would have the right to make decisions in cases 
of conflicts of interests, subject to review by 
the ALA Executive Board or ultimately by the 
Council and membership. Privilege of at- 
tendance would be granted to the non-resident 
secretary or president of those divisions which 
do not have divisional executive secretaries. 

Note: A Headquarters Committee would 
* currently include the following personnel: 

- Executive Secretary and Associate Execu- 

tive Secretary 

Divisional executive secretaries resident at 
ALA Headquarters 

Comptroller and Chief, Administrative 
Services Department 

Director, ALA Washington Office 

Editor, ALA Bulletin 

Chief, Office of Education for L’nship 

Headquarters Librarian 

Chief, Membership Services Department 

Chief, Office of Personnel Administration 

Chief, Publishing Department 

(Subject to change by the Executive Secre- 

tary, as need may arise to allow for inclu- 

sion of major offices which may be created.) 
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(Recommendations 7-8, if adopted, could be 
implemented by administrative action without 
constitutional amendment.) 

Recommendation 9. That the ALA Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees define the 
functions, scope and responsibilities of ALA 
boards, and give consideration to the consolida- 
tion of existing ALA committees into boards. 

Note: In defining the work of ALA boards 

the CDR suggest the following points of con- 

sideration: 

(a) Boards have membership continuity 
and divisional representation. 

(b) Boards act in areas of association-wide 
and long term interests of concern to 
the membership, subject to policy de- 
termination by the Council. 

(c) Boards act for the Association as a whole, 
reporting to, and subject to review by, 
Council only. 

(d) Boards to be subject to scrutiny by divi- 
sions through budgetary process. 

(e) Boards to appoint and direct their own 
sub-committees but to be responsible to 
divisions for nominations to such sub- 
committees and for obtaining funds from 
divisions for the support of such sub- 
committees, 





UNMATCHED 


The present wide variety of committees re- 
sults in a dispersion of responsibility. The 
present overlapping in functions and in work 
might be avoided through consolidation. 
The continuity of membership on boards 
offers a better possibility of improved pro- 
gram planning and program execution. The 
greater and more precise authority which 
boards have from Council enables more 
positive and more immediate action. Dele- 
gation and assignment of Association re- 
sponsibilities are more practicable with a 
smaller number of units with clearly defined 
authority and responsibility. Conceivably, 
divisions could have committees correspond- 
ing to the ALA boards (with the divisional 
representative on the board serving as chair- 
man of the divisional committee); this offers 
the prospect of close liaison and improved 
communication. l 

The business of the Association would re- 
quire that certain ALA committees remain 
in existence as, for instance, the Finance 
Committee, the Budget Committee, and the 
Nominating Committee. 

While it is true that a large number of com- 
mittees mean more membership involve- 
ment, consolidation of ALA committees into 
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boards would not necessarily mean a de- 
crease in the number of members involved in 
committee work because of the increasing 
committee activities in divisions. 


Recommendation 10. That since the As- 
sociation is undergoing a comprehensive man- 
agement survey which will concern itself with 
finances, the Committee on Divisional Relations 
should await the benefits of the survey judg- 
ments and conclusions in regard to the 60-40 
formula of dues distribution. Furthermore, 
that any long term consideration of the over- 
all financial support of the various activities 
within ALA should be deferred for program 
scrutiny by the proposed broadly representa- 
tive Executive Board (Recommendation 1). 


De you now... 


That the best way io guarantee 
long lifo in new CATALOG CASES 
is to insist on “Densi-wooD” 
uprights? 










These uprights are the vertical sfrips 
which separate the rows of catalog 
trays, 






- Densification is an electronic process 
which rearranges the molecular struc- 
ture of the wood to make it 27 times 
harder than it was in its natural state. 








Bro-Dart’s 60-tray card catalog cases 
have strips of “Densi-wooD” (a product 
of Lindstrom Laboratories, Herkimer, 
N. Y.) applied to the front of these up- 
rights fo eliminate splintering usually 
resulting from returning the loaded 
card trays to the case, 


Note: Summary of three aspects of the ALA 
Divisional financial relationships (“60-40” 
formula): 


(a) Allotment of dues: The present dues al- 
lotment formula was presented to the 
divisions and accepted by them in 1951. 
The “60-40” formula augments the con- 
stitutional provision for support of the 
divisions (see ALA Bylaws, Article VI). 
For those members who specify divi- 
sional choice the ALA allots 60% of 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


RAISE YOUR CIRCULATION figures—increase 
interest in your library—provide a valuable service 
to your patrons by helping them improve their 
reading skills, Tested by 
airmen who learned to 
recognize planes in a split 
second, the tachistoscope 
is now being used to im- 
prove reading habits. 
Consisting of the tachis- 
toscope, manuals and 43 
eye-span training practice 
cards, this unit distributed 
by the Foundation for 
Better Reading is a self-contained reading course 
that can be completed in one month. The course 
is compact enough to be handled like a book, 
checked out by a patron for one month, and re- 
turned for re ihe use. Cost of the unit is $12.95 
and more information may be obtained from Mr. 
‘Irving Kiem, Foundation for Better Reading, 20 W., 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 11. 








SCHOOL LIBRARIANS will find the new Arm- 
strong Tackboard decorative as well as functional. 
Available in continuous roll form in 48” and 72” 
widths, it can be installed in one piece with Arm- 
strong J-1114 adhesive which will bond it firmly to 
any clean, dry wall surface. Colors are Sage 
Green, Pueblo Gray, Cork Tan, and Coral. Soft 
texture makes tack removal easy, but the resilience 
of the board retains tackholding qualities. ‘Soil can 
be washed or erased. For more information write 
to Armstrong News Bureau, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


CATALOG GUIDES of clear, lightweight fibre 
stock that are tough enough to withstand hard daily 
usage without splitting or fraying are furnished by 
Demco Library Supplies. Typewriter use is as- 
sured by the lightweight, flexible stock, and the 
particularly hard consistency of the stock allows 
easy cleaning with type cleaner. Try them—if 
you don’t like them, Demco will refund the entire 
purchase price, 


A THREE-DIMENSIONAL effect relief-like 
United States map is announced by Denoyer- 
Geppert. The pictorial nature of the map makes 
it particularly useful for library work when super- 
vision is not possible. For secondary and college 
libraries, the map designation is RL1. A simplified 
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GOODS & GADGETS 


map for school libraries is also available (RLIx). 
Cloth backed, wood rollers top and bottom, $11.50. 
Order from Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 N. Ravens- 
wood, Chicago 40, IIL - 


VERTICAL FILING on divided shelves offers 
more efficient filing and storing of folders, unbound 
records, periodicals and similar material. Used in 
place of drawer-type filing cabinets, divided shelves 
can materially increase the storage capacity of a 
given floor area at a substantially reduced cost per 
filing inch. A filing capacity increase of 90% at a 
75% lower cost has been reported with divided 
shelves. Experience has also shown that vertical’ 
filing can be faster, more accurate and less tiring 
than conventional cabinet filing. Complete infor- 
mation can be obtained from W. R. Ames Co., 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco, Calif. 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIAL offering maximum 
seating comfort is now being introduced to furniture 
users by DuPont. This latest addition to the Fabri- 
lite supported vinyl line is a Russel Wright designed 
pattern named Castleton. It is an abstract design 
suggesting both leather and fabric but is an imita- 
tion of neither. Mr. Wright describes it as “some- 
thing ei different in terms of texture. ` As you 
turn Castleton to the light, different patterns form.” 
For more information about Castleton and the 
variety that it can give your reading room furnish- 
ings, write to Allen Perry, Room 7145, E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


DISPLAY RECORDS or have them ready for 
instant use in this beauti- a 
fully designed and prac- = ~ - , T 
tical wrought iron record. | l 
Only 25” long and 19%” 
high, this rack will hold 
200 10” and 12” Ip’s, or 
78s. Sturdy steel rod 
construction in ten sepa- 
rate sections allows stor- 
age by artist, composer, 
label, ete. Form a com- ‘e s = se = |. 
lete “library” of records i 
= placing several racks side by side. They’re ideal 
for your listening room, or staff room, and if you 
loan records, this rack makes an appealing display 
of your newest accessions. While you're thinking 
about one or more for your library, note that the 
price makes this rack an ideal buy for your own 
home. Modern and in good taste, it will go well 
with any decor. Order from Leslie Creations, 
2116-P Robbins St., Philadelphia 49, Pa. 
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WITH THE 
PURSE APPEAL 


r 


Economical in price and personnel, this 30’ 
Pacific Bookmobile can help you give better 
service to readers throughout your community. 
24’ of space is available for book shelving, with 
only 6’ of the 30’ body representing space for 
the motor, driver’s seat and charging desk. In- 
terior height of this model is 6’2”. 


Select the chassis of your choice and specify 
the body size that will best suit your needs. 
Pacific Bookmobiles can be built in body sizes 
from 21’ to 40’. The Mulnomah. County Library 
model is equipped to handle more than 3,000 
volumes. 


Driver comfort is insured with seats of foam 
rubber upholstered in genuine leather, equipped 
with swivel arrangement, and adjustable back- 
ward and forward, up and down. 


A lighting system which is powered inde- 
pendently of the motor electrical system pro- 
vides 95 ampere hours capacity or enough to 
maintain three fans, two’ heaters, one photo 
charger, dome lighting, and a two-way radio 
for eight hours without recharging. 





BODY 


Pacifice 


“... as easy to handle 
as my own car! 


“The design of the windshield, wide 
vision and convenient placement of the 
controls make our Pacific Bookmobiles 
a pleasure to drive. And the excellent 
visibility is an added safety feature when 
children are around.” 
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Special “police” generators recharge the sys- . 
tem in five minutes driving time. This system is 
custom built by Pacific Body Builders from 
standard parts. g 

Functionally designed, providing full utility 
of operation, Pacific Built Bookmobiles contain 
the fundamentals as outlined in the “Final Re- 
port, Bookmobile Committee Extension Divi- 
sion,” together with numerous Pacific innova- 
tions that contribute to greater efficiency, ease 
of operation both at stops and on the road. 


Bernard Van Horne, Librarian of the Library 
Association of Portland, says, “Our Pacific Book- 
mobiles present a fine appearance and are well- 
liked by staff and public. In the process of 
construction the builders exhibited a genuine 
interest in the problems involved. We have 
every reason to believe that high standards of 
workmanship and materials were maintained in 


every detail.” 
o BUILT RIGHT 
@ LOOKS RIGHT 
e PRICED RIGHT 


YOU CAN BUY AND OPERATE. A PACIFIC BOOKMOBILE ON A LOW BUDGET 
SEND YOUR SPECIFICATIONS TO 


BUILDERS, INC. 





1812 N. E. GRAND AVE. e PORTLAND 12, OREGON 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 



















TV Programs 
Library Periodicals 
Visible Indexes 





All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


Ralph A. Beals was a great man and a fine 
librarian. Warm, appreciative tributes have been 
written about him by those closely associated with 
him at the NYPL in the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library for January. 

Have you ever discussed with your public the 
- problems involved in book selection, especially 
those which concern controversial issues? Lester 
Asheim makes this suggestion in his thoughtful 
article on the “Layman vs. Librarian” in the 
Library Journal for February 1. 

Librarians will not want to-miss Technical 
' Services in Libraries by Maurice Tauber and as- 
sociates (Columbia University press, $6.50). It 
includes a wealth of material on acquisitions, cata- 
loging, classification, binding, photographic repro- 
duction and circulation operations. 

At long last there has been published material 
on television programs as related to public li- 
braries. The PLD Reporter for February is on 
“TV—How Public Libraries Use It.” It contains 
two surveys on adult television programs and on 
those for children and young people, description 
of practices in Seattle, Wilkes-Barre and Decatur; 
Detroit’s future plans, and a bibliography. (Stand- 
ing orders $1.50; single copy $1.75), — 

How the PFA has helped school libraries is 
told in “Parents Like Library Work” by Bernard 
Kaye in School Executive for February. Did you 
know that they now staff libraries, repair books, 
and hold story-telling sessions? 

School librarians will be glad to see that the 
middle spread in the February NEA Journal was 
prepared by the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the ALA. Drawings and text show that “Your 
Library is Your Bank.” Reprints available from 
the NEA (single copies free; 50 for $1.00.) 

Editors of any type of library periodical will 
want to see Editing the Library Periodical, which 
is the 1954 report of the Editorial Policies Com- 
mission of the Library Periodicals Round Table. 
Practical points on content, format and inexpensive 
methods of reproduction are covered. In the 
Newsletter of this Round Table for January, Leon 
Carnovsky sets forth “Standards for Library Peri- 
odicals” (See also LJ Feb. 1). 

Graduates of Columbia University Library 
School will be especially interested in A History 
of the School of Library Service (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $2.00) which tells the story of the 
School from its founding in 1887 down to 1953. 
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FOR YOUR INFOQ 


By Helen 


Headquarters 


A revision of Foreign Ch 
in. the United States can 
Children’s Library Assoc 
Street, Chicago, 11. Sen 
copies with 25¢ in stamp: 
$2.00; 25 for $8.75). 

The latest edition of G 
can Fiction, now in its fc 
from the Syracuse, New 
(Single copies 75¢ in ste 
copies at a discount.) 

Copies of the Developm 
Habits by Jean D. Grar 
from the R. R. Bowker 
Street, New York 36, Ni 
postpaid (20¢ each in lots 

Helen Steinbarger, of t 
Public Library, has an ai 
the Senior Citizen” in the 
Citizen, for January. 

The new IFLA rules : 
loans and the Internationa 
tion of titles of periodical 
issue of the Unesco Bullet: 

At the ALA Conferenc 
visible-index equipment w 
Forty years later Andrew 
equipment in “Forty Years 
It Still the Best Equipm 
Records?” in Serial Slant 

The use of, books in h 

is well and interestingly cı 
in the Wilson Library 
Incidentally, ALA’s Divisi 
has just issued “Hospital 
{patients’ libraries), availa’ 
quarters Library of ALA. 
. The 1955 Catholic Be 
Stella Maris for the Cath 
is now available from St. ¢ 
St. Catharine, Kentucky. 

The latest ACRL Mor 
“Library Cooperation in 
Ralph Esterquest. This i: 
author made while he was 

“Some books are to | 
swallowed, and some fe 
digested”—-so said Sir Fr 
instruction sheet for note 
the early editors of the 
which is now celebrating 
You will want to read th 
sable library tool—in the 
for February. 
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THESE BOYS AND GIRLS MAKE TEACHING A PLEASURE 


BECAUSE THEY READ EAGERLY, REMEMBER LONGER, KNOW MORE. 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when 
THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE becomes regular 
classroom equipment. 

Makes children WANT to learn. THE Book OF 
KNOWLEDGE answers every question the child 
can ask . . . factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only the start of the 
job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative 
«technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts 
him to read on into broader fields of knowledge. 
Suddenly he discovers the most important fact 
of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher's efforts. Once learning 
becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinat- 


ing habit. Within days, teachers find students 
reaching for THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE at every 
step. They find, too, that its comprehensive 
articles make superb supplementary texts, while 
its 20 volumes give them a chance to set up as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 
Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages ...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
in full color) ... its hundreds of accurate articles 
kept modern by continuous revision . . . and its 
more than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE BooK OF KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itself a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on the 
latest edition of THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and ee The Book of Popular Science. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the ac- 
tivities of ALA units. 

If you can’t decide how to spend that Fourth 
of July week end you can give up your study of 
travel folders and concentrate on the tentative pro- 
gram of the pre-Conference meetings in connection 
with the Annual ALA Conference in Philadelphia. 
According to present information, six pre-Confer- 
ence institutes and workshops have been scheduled 
during the week of June 27th-July 3rd. 

Could the work accomplished at these pre- 
Conference meetings be done during the regular 
Conference if the schedule were less crowded, thus 
saving time and money for the conferees? It is our 
opinion that it could not, since the work done is 
too intensive, and too valuable to the Association, 
to have to compete with the multiplicity of Con- 
ference programs, but the pre-Conference meetings 
are something to be included in consideration of 
the problems of total Conference structure. 

As this is being written we have only brief infor- 
mation on the plans for pre-Conference meetings. 
For further details please see the Tentative Con- 
ference Program in the May ALA Bulletin. 

The AV Board and the AV Round Table are co- 
sponsoring an Audio-Visual Institute at the Warwick 
Hotel in Philadelphia on July 2 and 3. This will 
be the first such institute since the close of the office 
of the ALA Film Advisory Service in June 1951. 
The program will include sessions on cooperative 
film circuits, television, recordings, the use of films 
for discussion, programming for children and young 
adults, the use of audio-visual materials in schools 
and colleges. The audio-visual committees of the 
AASL and ACRL are planning the last two pro- 
grams. On Saturday night there will be a Problem 
Clinic where experienced people will answer all 
kinds of questions regarding the administration of 
audio-visual materials. There will be film showings 
at the Institute on both days and the Institute is 
also sponsoring noon-day film showings from Mon- 
day through Friday of the conference week. 

The Board on Personnel Administration is hold- 
ing a workshop in Philadelphia on July 1-2 on the 
subject of Democratic Administration in Libraries. 
Attendance at this workshop is restricted to one 
person from each library, this person to be either 
the administrator or his representative. 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedom and the 
Public Libraries Division are cO-sponsoring a pre- 
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Conference workshop on Book Selection. Book 
selection policies now in existence are being col- 
lected for use at this workshop and may be pub- 
lished later. This conference is made possible by 
a grant to ALA, for the work of CIF, from Louis 
Rabinowitz of New York City. 

ALA Public Relations Committee is sponsoring 
a workshop on the theme Personal Relations in 
Public Relations, They will discuss public relations 
in the terms of relations with editors, chairmen of 
local organizations, business groups, as well as some 
other aspects of library public relations. 

A workshop on the problems of book publishing 
and production for children will be held at Co- 
lumbia University on July 1-2. This will be spon- 
sored jointly by the Children’s Library Association, 
American Association of School Librarians, and 
the Children’s Book Council. 

An Institute on Improving Adult Education Serv- 
ices in Community Libraries is being offered on the 
Rutgers Campus, June 28-July 1, 1955. In this 
Institute emphasis will be placed on the educational 
needs of the individual and the use of books in 
filling those needs. For further information re- 
garding this Institute write to Margaret Monroe, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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An important work conference was held in Chi- 
cago at the Congress Hotel, February 5-9. This 
was a meeting of the Public Libraries Division 
Coordinating Committee on the Development of 
Public Library Standards. Dr. Lowell Martin is 
chairman of this committee whose work was made 
possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Forty-two people participated in the preparing of 
the working drafts for the standards which are now 
being reviewed by the committee. 
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1955 marks the 65th anniversary of the modern 
Pan American movement, which had its inception 
in the first Inter-American Conference in 1890. The 
Pan American Union has prepared several pieces of 
material on Pan America which libraries may have 
free of charge by writing to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. 
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the regular dues payment to the divi- 
sion up to a maximum allotment of $6.00, 
but only 20% of the dues of each mem- 
ber paying $3.00. 

In accordance with the Constitution each 
member may select membership in one 
division at no extra cost beyond his 
regular ALA dues, but for each 
additional division selected an additional 
payment of 20% of his dues (up to a 
maximum of $2.00) must be added to his 
regular dues payment. Under the di- 
visional financial formula the additional 
amount paid by the member selecting 
more than one. division is added to the 
basic divisional allotment and the sum 
of these is divided equally among the 
divisions selected. 

(b) Headquarters divisional operations: Cost 
borne by ALA: The ALA supports divi- 
sions having offices at Headquarters by 
providing services from the funds re- 
maining to it and without charge to the 
divisions as follows: Office space, utilities 
and janitor service, local telephone serv- 
ice, incoming mail and delivery service, 
central files service, switchboard service, 
reception service, receiving room serv- 
ice, employment and personnel service, 
payroll service, dispatch of outgoing let- 
ters, routine stock supplies, and travel 
and other expenses of the division execu- 
tive secretaries to the Annual and Mid- 
winter Conferences. 

(c) Headquarters divisional operations: Cost 
borne by divisions: Divisions bear all 
other costs such as salaries, travel except 
as noted above, long distance telephone 
service, teletype and telegraph service, 
accounting and auditing of division 
funds, mimeographing and printing, 
purchase of special non-stock supplies, 
all postage, equipment, including main- 
tenance and repair, staff annuities, group 
insurance and social security, editorial, 
accounting and mailing costs of divisional 
periodical publications, dispatch of out- 
going packages, addressograph service 
(labor and supplies) and messenger serv- 
ice. 

ALICE L. LE Fevre, DLCYP, ALICE LOHRER, 

AASL, M. Rura MacDonarp, DCC, FOSTER 

E. MomrHarDT, HLD, Jonn H. MORIARTY, 

ACRL, Rura Rutzen, PLD, FLora B. LUDING- 

TON, ex-officio, Lours M. Nourse, Chairman. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 253, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare 
Book Departments of many great libraries. Li- 
quick Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

CURRENT ARTICLES UNLIMITED offers a 
new prompt journal Table of Contents service for 
medical-technical libraries. Subject mailings or 
tailor-made arrangements for libraries served. 
Prompt. Write for all details: C.A.U., Spartan 
Co., 18 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION Librarian, 
Long Island village one-half hour from New 
York City. College and library school degrees re- 
quired; beginning salary $3600, 5 annual incre- 
ments of $120; 88-hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, state retirement, civil service. Position open 
June 16. B 716 

CATALOG and Reference librarian, L.S. degree, 
preferably with two years’ appropriate experience, 
for small, live library in a community with unusual 
cultural opportunities, 25 miles north of Boston. 
Salary $3500-$3800 depending upon qualifications. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement. Apply 
Memorial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER, woman 25-30, for 
school library of 70,000 volumes, staff of four pro- 
fessionals. Salary increases of $100 to maximum 
of $4000. Social security, plus school pension plan, 
group insurance and health schemes, six week sum- 
mer vacation, plus one week at Christmas and one 
in Spring, and certain intangible compensations! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Library 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 










Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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ASSISTANT Librarian (Medicine). Openings in 
_ New York State Department of Health and the 
State Library. Salary $4130 to $5200. Examina- 
tion open to qualified U. S. citizens. Applications 
accepted to May 6. B.S. degree, 1 year of library 
school and 1 year of experience; or an L.S. degree 
and 2 years of experience. Further information 
available from Recruitment Office, New York State 
Department of Civil Service, Albany, New York. 
ADULT Assistant for circulation, reference, and 
half-time cataloging. 5 day, 39 hour week, one 
month vacation, N.Y. State retirement. Busy, mod- 
ern, suburban library 40 minutes from N.Y.C. Start- 
ing salary for 1955 graduate at least $3500. B 724. 


Southeast 


WANTED: Head, Extension Department, Li- 
brary degree and experience necessary. Salary 
begins at $315 per month. ‘Cataloger for general 
cataloging, some experience desired but not neces- 
sary. Library degree is necessary. Salary de- 
pendent upon experience. New modern air con- 
ditioned building. Write to Paul S. Ballance, 
Director, Public Library of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Midwest 


HEAD of Circulation in Progressive Midwest 
Public Library. Experience and ability to assume 
responsibility essential. 8 circ. assts. Some book 
selection—readers advisory. Grade 3 beginning 
salary $4565. 5 day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation, 
sick leave, retirement. B 707. 

HEAD of Reference in Progressive Midwest 
Public Library. Experience, ability to assume 
responsibility and develop service. Book selection 
in Ref. field. Grade 3 beginning salary—$4565. 
5 day, 40 hr. wk. 4 wks. vacation, sick leave, 
retirement. B 708 

TWO Junior Children’s Librarian and one In- 
termediate Librarian needed for work in branches 
and extension. Salary range $290-$330. Minimum 
for master’s or 5 year bachelor’s in L.S. without 
experience. $260 for undergraduate bachelor’s in 
L.S. without experience. Reply to Wm. B. Wood, 
St. Louis Public Library, 1301 Olive St., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 


Southwest 


TEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: Southwestern 
& Western States. Salaries $3300-$3600 bachelors 
and no experience; more for Masters and experi- 
ence. Free registration. S. W. TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 1303 Central NE, Albuquerque, Sta- 
tion A., New Mexico. 

WANTED: Head Librarian, BLS degree, paid 
vacation, sick leave. Salary $3400-$3600. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Hobbs Public Library, 
Hobbs, New Mexico. 


Far West 


LIBRARY CONSULTANT. Apply now for 
nationwide exam for position at California State 
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Library, Sacramento, Requires five years of in- 
creasingly responsible professional experience, with 
two in administrative or supervisory capacity, and 
one year graduate study in accredited library 
school. Some substitution of professional library 
experience for education permissable if in large 
libraries. Write State Personnel Board, 1015 L 
Street, Sacramento 14, Calif., before April 29 
application deadline. 


Northwest 


WESTERN Rocky Mountain university inter- 
ested in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagina- 
tion and ability. Responsible position. Good 
salary, climate and work conditions. 40- hour 
week, one month vacation. B 663 

REFERENCE librarian- for Pacific-Northwest 
university in large city with mountains and sea 
within easy reach. $3500 to begin; 5-day, 40-hr. 
week, faculty status, month’s vacation, sick leave, 
social security. Professional degree. Alert, adapt- 
able. B 718. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HIGH School Librarian, B.S. and B.S. in L.S. 
Woman, with teaching and library experience, 
wishes position for summer of 1955. Age 48. 
B 702. 

HIGH school librarian desires summer position. 
L.S. major.. 3 years experience. Western states 
preferred. B 719. 

WOMAN, B.S. in L.S. plus one year in theologi- 
cal seminary desires position in seminary, college or 
university library. 11 years college library ex- 
perience in administration, acquisitions and cata- 
loging. Age 44. South, southeast or east. Avail- 
able June 10, 1955. B 720. 

JUNIOR college librarian wants position for 
summer 1955. Woman, 31. M.A. with Library 
Science major. Four years junior college and three 
years high school library experience. Prefers col-» 
lege. B 721. 

WOMAN, B.S. degree; 24 hrs. library science 
plus 12 hours graduate work in library science; nine 
years as librarian in large elementary and junior 
high school in city of over 100,000; also teaching 
experience; now employed. Will go anywhere in a 
southern state. B 722. 

SCHOOL library position wanted by woman in 
senior or junior high school. High school teach-. 
ing and library experience. College library ex- 
perience. Available Sept. 1955. A.B. now; 
M.A.L.S. by September 1, 1955. Go anywhere. 
B 723. 

MAN, 34, MED, MSLS, ten years library-teach- 
ing experience, desires teaching library science 
position on college, university level. B 692. 

LIBRARIAN, experienced in high school and 
junior college administration, wants summer em- 


ployment. B 725. 
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TWICE THE BOOKS... 
IN YOUR PRESENT SPACE 


LMFT 


CONDENSES BOOK STORAGE 
to let your library breathe 


The simple installation of Hamilton Compo stacks 
at once puts long shelves of books into compact, 
sliding-out drawers holding books on three sides 
— and gives the book area an inviting new 


Compo book stack with spaciousness. It’s a modern transformation other- 
lock-equipped compartment 





wise possible only through expensive remodeling. 
And we'll gladly send complete information on 
Compo — on the entire Hamilton steel book-stack 
line — if you'll write us now, without obligation. 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY «© Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 






with the improved 


Microcard 





bader: 


WITH THE NEW a 


~, F2.8 LENS 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 





-n 
i 





wile today 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 


80X 314E LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


NOW . 
MODELS 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 97%" 
x 10/2” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
Other models available. 


- EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION 


$4.50 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Our policy of manufacturing our 
own products enables us to control 


quality . . . produce at lowest cost 


to you ... maintain prompt service. 


PLASTI-KLEER® BOOK JACKET COVERS 
PLASTI-LAC TRANSPARENT BOOK SPRAY 

DE LUXE MAGAZINE BINDERS 

BIND-ART LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 
PLASTI-KLEER® PHONO-JACKET PROTECTORS 
BOOK-AID EMBOSSED CLOTH TAPE 


. . . and many others 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 





Tos INDUSTRIES 


65 E. ALPINE ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


FOR QUALITY LIBRARY SUPPLIES CHECK BRO-DART’S CATALOG 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





HE KNOWS THE ANSWER...ANDTHISIS WHY! 


He’s the boy you can count on to give you 
the right answer when his classmates give 
you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who 
reads THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Reinforces the teacher's effort. Here is a 
reference work that actually teaches with 
the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the 
classroom, THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE devel- 
ops the vital habit of looking it up, and rouses 
that great ally of every teacher: curiosity. 
But THe Book or KNOWLEDGE is more than 
just a reference work. Teachers find its com- 
prehensive articles valuable as supplemen- 
tary texts, while its 20 volumes provide as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 


Makes children want to learn. Tue Book 
OF KNOWLEDGE is unique because it starts 
where other reference books leave off. Here, 


the child who looks for a fact finds it... 
quickly, easily . . . in an article as technically 
correct as continuous revision can make it. 
(Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was 
revised to keep this reference work modern.) 
But the child finds much more. He finds a 
news-picture format and a narrative tech- 
nique so fascinating they capture his interest 
... tempt him to read further . . . lead him 
on to discover other fields of information. 
Learning actually becomes a pleasant habit! 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 
7,607 pages and its 12,700 informative pic- 
tures (many in full color), and its. 40,000 
handy alphabetized index references, THE 
Book OF KNOWLEDGE is a valuable addition 
to any classroom. Have you seen the latest 
edition? Write today for complete informa- 
tion on THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book f Knowledge, 
o, 


Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of 


pular Science. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











Letters from 
Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 


A Misconception 


In your March issue John M. Cory quotes 
Dewey's assertion that the librarian is becoming 
“an aggressive force in the community.” Whatever 
Dewey meant by it, his phrase reminds us of the 
present-day librarian reaching out to readers by 
preparing exhibits, appearing on radio and TV, 
or sponsoring educational programs. 

Some librarians are so influenced by the current 
trend that they apparently believe that progessive 
librarianship consists of these very activities, and 
it is to protest this misconception that I am writing. 
In actuality such activities lie on the periphery of 
librarianship and are not essential to it. Our pro- 
fession really consists of selecting and acquiring 
printed materials, doing reference and reader's 
advisory work with them, and servicing them. 
Those are our primary tasks, which, in order to be 
truly professional, we must do well, We shall not 
get very far towards defining our profession, nor 
improving our work, so long as we overemphasize 
these peripheral activities and neglect the essentials. 

If librarians spent as much time and energy on 
professional achievement as on publicity they might 
in the long run get more business than they ever 
dreamed of. Surely one would expect them to 
weigh carefully the expected benefits against any 
deterioration of service to readers caused by side- 
line activities. I do not wish to disparage these 
activities which have been so much talked about, 
but merely suggest that when libraries are short- 
staffed or otherwise handicapped it is possible that 
they produce more bad effects than good. 

RoGER J. TRIENENS, literature dept. 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Librarian as Administrator (continued) 


i The letter of Mr. Sidney L. Jackson, published 
in the February ALA Bulletin, represents a type 
of thinking I find very hard to accept. There are 
possibly very good and cogent reasons why aca- 
demic administrators have elected several times 
in the recent past to appoint non-librarians to im- 
portant positions in the library world. None of 
these reasons are properly developed in Mr. Jack- 
son’s letter, nor are the questions raised therein 
particularly pertinent. Further, I find myself won- 
dering what kind of a librarian he can be who 
tacitly admits he might prefer to work under the 
direction of a non-librarian administrator than un- 
der one who will thoroughly understand and appre- 
ciate whatever phase of the library’s work happens 
to be his field. 

Without attempting within a short letter to ex- 
tend remarks on proper academic administration 
or the reasons behind what are apparently logical 
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People have asked what exactly 
makes librarians so pleased 
with our Freeline reading table. 
It is probably a number of 
things. Some people go for ap- 
pearance—and it certainly is a 


handsome table. Others are 


primarily concerned with the 
comfort of the reader, and they 
like the generous amount of 
room between table top and 
chair seat. Most of us like some- 
thing different and fresh; we 
recognize the flair of the Free- 
line. But all wise administrators 
keep an eye on the future: they 
can see that here is something 
which will please the most for 


the longest time. 


eu fife 


There's something about a A table 











There's nothing like a wf A table 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 
1716 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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actions of some academic administrator, it seems 
clear to me that if there is a library profession, 
the principals in that profession should grow in 
ever-increasing numbers out of the ranks of men 
and women who start early in life at the most 
modest levels of library work and grow over a long 
period of years to the dignified estate of a thor- 
oughly grounded, capable library administrator, 
having amply demonstrated his scholarly attain- 
ments. At least one essential, apparently not rec- 
ognized by Mr. Jackson, is the thorough-going, 
detailed knowledge of critical aspects of library 
operations which can only be acquired through 
prolonged first-hand acquaintance. 

I, for one, discount 100% the post-appointment 
apologia of sometimes eminently distinguished 
librarians for their scholarly but non-professional 
successors. 

JERROLD Orne, director 
Air University Library, Maxwell Air Force Base 


Traveling in Europe 


Two years ago it was my good fortune to travel 
alone in Europe for three months. I had some 
experiences that were almost unbelievable and cer- 
tainly unforgettable. It was in the countries where 
I did not know the language that I had the most 
hilarious time and but for the help of the business 
and university women of these countries I should 
be still trying to find my way home. 

The German women were exceedingly helpful for 
they planned a ten day tour for me and saw to it 
that I was taken care of through the entire trip. 
Furthermore, they asked me to say that they will 
do the same thing for any American woman travel- 
ing in Germany. This plan has been worked out 
in order to show appreciation to American women 
for their many kindnesses to the women of Germany 
in recent years. The person in charge of this pro- 
gram is Dr. Marta Baerlecken, Xantenerstrasse 8, 
Diisseldorf, Germany. I was a guest in her home 
for three days and I can guarantee that anyone who 
gets in touch with her can look forward to a delight- 
fyl experience. 

CHARLOTTE A, SMITa, librarian 
Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 


Error Noted 


I should be interested to know how many readers 
spotted the super-patriotic advertisement for 
Groves Dictionary of Music and AMERICANS on 
page 80 of your February issue. 

I should also like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for much good reading in the past and 
for much good reading in the future—I’m certain 
that you'll maintain your standards despite an 
occasional AMERICAN slip! Best wishes. 

Erik J. Spicer, deputy librarian 
Ottawa (Canada) Public Library 


The correct title, of course, is Grove’s Dictionary 


of Music and Musicians, and the ad was repeated 
correctly in the March issue.—Ed. 
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and offer low maintenance. 
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Reading room corner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with g 
sloping magazine shelves. 
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If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
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Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. 
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“The new 1955 AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK, 
Events of 1954, will be off the press this month. As its predecessors, 
this volume is also destined to be one of the most sought-after 
source books in your library. 

Students, librarians and teachers have come to look upon THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK as ¢he final author- 
ity both in coverage and up-to-dateness ... with important events, 
developments, personalities and statistics of the full calendar year 
included. 

No library should be without this valuable volume. 1t begins with 
a map showing “News Events of 1954"... followed by sections on 
outstanding news stories... personalities of the year... a month- 
by-month chronology and a series of articles comprising “The 
Year in Review.” 

Complete in itself as a reference book, The Events of 1954 is also 
a valuable supplement to the 20 volumes of THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. Clear, accurate, easy-to-understand and 
illustrated with hundreds of newsworthy photographs, the 1955 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK deserves a place 
in your library. 

COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
® Over 600 pages 
Over 500,000 words 
è Size 7 x 10 inches 
è Over 750 topics 


® More than 800 pictures including 
50 full pages. 


è Over 365 contributors drawn from 
various fields of activity, including such 
names as Lowell Thomas, H. V. Kalten- 
born, Earnest K. Lindley, Harrison 
Smith, Abel Green, Robert Considine, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Gerald Wendt 
è Plus many special features, such as 
the “News Highlights of 1954,” "Per- 
sonalities of 1954," "The Washington 
Scene," “The Year in Review," "The 
Sports Arena” 


e Alphabetically arranged 
® Cross referenced and indexed 
è Maps, charts, graphs and diagrams 
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This statue of General Wash- 
ington on the Parkway in Phila- 
adelphia will become a familiar 
sight to ALA Conference-goers, 
July 3-9, A record number of 
librarians are expected to attend 
the Conference, certainly more 
than Philadelphia—or the statue 
—have ever beheld at one time. 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


$ The “ALA Bulletin’ publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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EDITORIAL 





It hardly seems possible that it can be time for another con- 
ference issue of the Bulletin. Twelve months h 


ave elapsed since 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


the last Tentative Conference Program looked forward to the 


north and Minneapolis, 


is expected to be available, and Conference 
tours offer a surprising variety of educational 
and recreational treats, Deserving of special 
attention in the field of entertainment is the 
scheduled moonlight cruise down the Dela- 
ware River for ALA Conference-goers. 

If there is anything in the Conference pic- 
ture to cause uneasiness, it is the old problem 
of too many meetings. With each year the 
number of meetings has increased until now the 
expanded framework of the Conference, includ- 
ing pre- and post-Conference meetings, is in- 
adequate, while Conference facilities are 
stretched to the point of exhaustion, At the 
past Midwinter, a meeting was held on the 
planning of future conferences—a hopeful sign 
that soon, perhaps as early as next year's 
Miami Beach Conference, some levelling-off 
may take place. In our opinion the kind of 
conference most likely to succeed is the one 
which truly recognizes the value of leisure as 
well as the necessity of business. 

Speaking of the Midwinter Meeting, a brief 
questionnaire on the ALA Bulletin was distrib- 
uted to registrants via the Conference envelope. 
The rather good return of about 12 per cent 
(180) has now been tabulated and though the 
sample is pitifully small in terms of member- 
ship, some of the results may be of general 
interest. To the question, “How thoroughly 
do you read the ALA Bulletin?” 106 indicated 
that they regularly read 50 per cent or more: 
8 and 65 indicated respectively that they 
scanned it and scanned it reading only items of 
special interest. An indication of the De- 
partments regularly read showed the “Memo 
to Members” leading, followed by the others 
in approximately even counts, 
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Now, only two short months away, 
the annual trek will take us all east to Philadelphia. Advance 
indications are that registration will reach tow 
Speakers for the General Sessions promise a varied and stimu- 
lating fare, the final report of the ALA Mana 


ards a new high. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


gement Survey 


A large percentage indicated that the “Liv- 
ing Librarians” series is successful and should 
be continued. The most one-sided count, how- 
ever, had to do with a question on special is- 
sues, such as those on Intellectual Freedom, 
Adult Education, and Libraries in the U. S. 
Today. Of 168 replies to the question, 165 
indicated that the special issues have been in- 
teresting or useful and that there should be 
more of them. 

Since it may be reasonably supposed that 
those attending the meeting largely represented 
the group most closely associated with ALA 
affairs, it is not surprising that the most popu- 
lar request for expansion of service was in the 
area of reporting on ALA activities, 

Those who found advertisements informa- 
tive outnumbered those who didn’t by 126 to 
26. e 

General comments ranged from one request- 
ing that the Conference Proceedings and Mem- 
bership Directory become once again part of 
the Bulletin to another suggesting that there 
be more articles on the philosophy of library 
work. One person pointed out that detailed 
reports of ALA activities were desirable as far 
as he was concerned but to his knowledge 
members less active in ALA were against it. 
Finally, changes in format and content were 
favorably noted by several persons. One said 
pointedly, “Stop bragging about improvements!” 

The smallness of the sample and the fact that 
the group must be considered a selected one, 
greatly diminishes the value of these returns, 
but the cerebral stimulation they have caused 
and may yet cause has its own value. 
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EVIDENCE VS: HEARSAY 


Dear Friend: 


Let the merest flicker of uncertainty arise over any statement and 
that statement must remain opinion. 


In courts of law there is no middle ground between evidence and hearsay. 
So, in the building of an encyclopaedia the fact must be above dispute. 


Those whose use of a reference work requires accuracy can find no 
surer guide than this: 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


is accepted as evidence in courts of law. 


It is, moreover, more widely quoted by writers and editors than any other 
encyclopaedia in the English language. 


Any encyclopaedia will serve in some situations. Most encyclopaedias will 
suffice in many situations. But ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA will provide 
the dependable facts—the evidence on every point it covers. It is the 

most complete, as well as the most authentic. 


Sincerely, 


RoE 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Five additional state associations (see M2M for April) have applied for formal 
redesignation as ALA chapters: Florida Library Association, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Michigan and Washington. These applications will come before the Council at 
Philadelphia. 


The ALA Executive Board will meet in Washington May 14-16. The primary purpose 
of the meeting will be to receive and consider the Final Report of the Manage- 
ment Survey of ALA, which has been under way by Cresap, McCormick and Paget 
since late October. The Board will meet at the Sheraton Park Hotel and in the 
Library of Congress. 


Hearings on the Library Services Bill are expected by mid-May. For full 
details on developments read the Washington Newsletter, issued by the ALA 


Washington Office. 


A conference of all Supervisors and directors of American Heritage Project 
major areas will be held May 1-5 at Robert Allerton Park, Monticello, Illinois. 
This conference is important because it will develop plans for continuation of 
the American Heritage projects with reduced national support and tie in the 
future of this Project with the new Library-Community Project. 


President Mumford and menbers of the Headquarters staff are scheduled to attend 
the following meetings in May: Mr. Hamlin - Inauguration of Harold Potter Rodes, 
Fifth President, Bradley University, May 6; Mr. Clift - Montana Library Associa- 
tion Conference, May 6-8; President Mumford - American Book Publishers Council 
Annual Conference, May 12-13; Mr. Hamlin - ACRL Philadelphia Chapter Meeting, 
May 15; Miss Warncke - American Heritage Project visits in Maryland, May 26-27. 


We have several times in this column and in the Newsletter of the Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom reported on favorable reactions to the Association's stand 
on the Freedom to Read. Librarians will wish to read an adverse report entitled 
"The Sainted Book Burners" in THE FREEMAN for April 1955, written by W. T. Couch, 
who is presently editing Collier's Encyclopedia, 
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David H. Clift 
April 18, 1955 Executive Secretary 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


RIAT Library 


HE 





M. D. Anderson Memoria! Library, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Director: Howard F. McCaw 
Architect: Staub & Rather 
General Contractor: 
Southwestern Construction Co. 


The University of Houston’s M. D. 
Anderson Memorial Library is another 
modern American Library which has 
selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment to establish high functional and 
artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the use 
and specifications for multi-tier or free- 
standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel units, 
book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL moveable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-5 
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ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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The 1954 annual volume of The New York Times Index will soon be off 
the press ... with around 1,200 pages of interesting facts about recent 
events, and the people involved in them. 


In this single, compact book over a half million news items published 
in The New York Times last year will be organized and summarized 
under thousands of different subject and geographical headings... 
and under tens of thousands of names of individuals, institutions, or- 
ganizations and companies. 


Each news reference will be dated to show when (and where) the story 
appeared in The New York Times... or when it may have been men- 
tioned in other news sources you keep on file. What is more, there’ll be 
thousands of skillfully written news summaries that give you the basic 
facts ina minimum of time—and save you many hours of tedious research. 


The 1954 volume of The New York Times Index will be printed on long- 
lasting rag paper, and attractively bound in library buckram. It can be 
purchased separately for $35, or you can get it with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the twice-a-month Index at the low price of $50 ...a com- 
bination rate that saves you $20. 


If your library has not arranged for a copy of this time-saving guide to 
all the news of 1954, we suggest you hurry in your order. Almost the 
entire press run is earmarked for current subscribers to the complete 
New York Times Index service. There won’t be many copies left! 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Beyond Philadelphia’s 
City Line 


‘Betty FEENEY and Juka Lorenz GASKILL 


ALA members who come to Philadelphia 
next July, though they come from all parts of 
the United States and from all manner and 
type library—bookmobile, school, special, re- 
search and rare book collections—will have one 
thing in common with one another. They are 
all engaged in promoting that intangible qual- 
ity—an “atmosphere of learning.” 

Philadelphia, as a community rich in genu- 
ine historical relics and secure in its own 
cultural tradition, anticipates no difficulty in 
rising to the occasion of the ALA Convention 
and providing for these many specialist librar- 
ians its own “atmosphere of learning.” Phila- 
delphia can thus make them feel at home. 

But just as librarians would dislike the 
assumption that they never go beyond their 
own characteristic atmosphere, so Philadel- 
phians are anxious that their guests do not 
carry away the impression that we never get 
out of town, that we are too busy with our 
own history and culture. Philadelphians, on 
the contrary want their visitors to see the 
places which are an evening’s drive, or a day's 
junket away from the city itself. 

Visitors, once they have caught the feeling 
of the city, will want to ride westward, either 
by automobile or the Paoli Local, to see the 
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PHILADELPHIA I 


Bucks County Playhouse in 
New Hope, Pa. 


Main Line which has inspired more nostalgic 
prose than any suburban area in the country, 
and with good reason! If Philadelphia is an 
atmosphere, the Main Line is a way of life 
which both its natives and newcomers tend 
to view as the best this side of Paradise, The 
communities served by the Paoli Local are 
placed in the midst of an indescribably beauti- 
ful countryside, and their place names, alone— 
Haverford, Bryn Mawr, Rosemont, Villanova— 
suggest, as well, the colleges which bear the 
same names and reinforce this surburban way 
of life with their own “atmosphere of learn- 
ing.” ALA members might well enjoy an 
afternoon on the Main Line, though such a stop 
in their itinerary is apt to tempt them to stay 
indefinitely. There is the story of the Phila- 
delphia lady who moved to the Main Line 
and was sorely missed by her city friends who 
shook their heads and said sorrowfully, “She 
never came back.” They seldom do! 

Valley Forge in July of 1955 is indeed a far 
cry from Valley Forge in December and Janu- 
ary of 1777-1778. Now Valley Forge Park, 
it is just an afternoon’s jaunt from the city and 
a pleasant one, so pleasant, in fact, that it is 
not too easy for the modern visitor to keep 
clearly in mind that it was here that such a 
great chapter in American History was written 
in frostbite and hunger. But Washington's 
Headquarters’ Building, erected before 1759, 
is here, with furniture today duplicating that 
which was used when the General held his 
round-table meetings by candle light. Here 
too, is the Valley Forge Museum, Lafayette’s 
Headquarters, the Washington Memorial 
Chapel with stained-glass windows telling the 
story of the beginnings of the nation. 

We think, too, that our guests might enjoy 
riding out northward through Doylestown to 
the Mercer Museum of Pennsylvania, From 
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librarian, Library of the 
Hospital of the University 
of Pennsylvania was 
formerly head, Reserve Book 
Department, University of 
Pennsylvania Library. 





- BETTY FEENEY 


lcs SE Es PRS LES a te Re E 
Doylestown, they can go on to New Hope, 
the quiet little town which is the hub of one 
of the permanent artists’ colonies in the East. 
The blak, along the west bank of the Dela- 
ware, was established in 1900 by William Lath- 
rop, although the settlement, once Caryell’s 
Ferry, derives its name from the New Hope 
Mills built by Benjamin Parry after his earlier 
mill buildings had been destroyed by fire in 
1790. 

The rustic houses, the antique shops, the 
canal itself, and an inviting ancient inn or 
abandoned mill provide a setting that has at- 
tracted many artists and writers. The Bucks 
County Playhouse summer theatre is in New 
Hope, and regular Broadway productions with 
top stars are presented throughout the summer 
in a picturesque red grist mill, with the sum- 
mertime audience eating ice cream cones be- 
tween the acts. 

Philadelphians have long taken John Mase- 
field literally, and during the summer months, 
a very large proportion of the city’s popula- 
tion “. . . must go down to the sea again...” 
to the Jersey coast and its famous line of 
beaches. While Atlantic City, one of the 
most popular seaside resorts in the United 
States, does not afford the view of “. . . the 
lonely sea and the sky. . .” that Masefield 
yearned for, it is a sight our visitors will not 
want to miss, They will want to see its famous 
Boardwalk—60 feet wide and 7 miles long! 
They may want to ride down the Boardwalk 
in one of the rolling chairs which are in opera- 
tion 24 hours a day. They will want to have 
dinner in one of its great seafood restaurants— 
perhaps pick out their own live lobster and 
wait while it’s broiled, 

But the Jersey coast line is not all board- 
walk. Extending south to Cape May, the 
beach is tailor-made for surf fishermen and for 
bathers who like to enter into combat with the 
Atlantic Ocean and ride the waves. For 
those who prefer quiet waters, the inland 
waterways behind the sand bars flow through 
a chain of bays and inlets and here, the 
swimmer may test his sidestroke or crawl in 
comparative calm. Here, too, is a favorite 
crabbing ground. 
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For your driving pleasure, there is now, 
since 1940, forty magnificent miles of the 
Ocean Drive which starts in Atlantic City and 
crosses six bridges as it moves southward to 
Cape May, linking fourteen ocean resorts as 
it goes. 

Many Philadelphians will encourage their 
guests to visit the Pocono Mountains in north- 
east Pennsylvania, only a few hours away from 
the city, recommending an approach through 
the Delaware Water Gap. They will tell you 
that here in this chain you may enjoy any kind 
of mountain vacation or week-end you prefer— 
from the large, self-contained resort hotel to 
the small cottage for people who want a simple 
base as background for their recreational activ- 
ities—swimming in its spring-fed lakes, hiking, 
boating, horseback riding. 

Oddly perhaps, though wisely, Philadel- 
phians will not, as their visitors will soon learn, 
enter into any discussion that compares this 
mountain range with its young Western cousin, 
the Rockies, for no comparison is possible. The 
most that the Philadelphian will say is, “True, 
the Rockies are breath-taking, but here in the 
Poconos, you have the hills of home.” ALA 
members should see them. 

From Philadelphia, ALA members are within 
easy reach of the historic Brandywine Battle- 
field, Pennsbury, Longwood Gardens with its 
$1,500,000 conservatory which houses a mag- 
nificent display of plants and flowers. Prince- 
ton and all that the name suggests is just down 
the road a way. Too, you can take a trip 
down the Delaware River in a Wilson Line 
Cruiser one afternoon or evening. If any- 
thing, there is too much to see right outside 
Philadelphia. 

But for ALA members’ post-convention 
pleasure, Philadelphians are planning a two- 
day tour through the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country, because here is an area where every“ 
one will want to “stay a little,” and visit with 
Pennsylvania’s Plain People—the Amish, the 
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Mennonites and the Brethren. Here in Lan- 
caster County, the credo is work and specifi- 
cally farming. Master farmers, the Plain 
People were the first to use crop rotation, so 
that the land remains rich and productive, the 
richest non-irrigated area in the nation. You 
will see a Pennsylvania Dutch Market in Lan- 
caster, and come to believe as the current song 
suggests, “There’s plenty of Pennsylvania and 
everything grows!” 

Having made no concession to three cen- 
turies of mechanical progress—no tractors 
among them, no automobiles, no washing 
machines—the Amish have achieved a fairly 
complete detachment from the 20th Century. 
Good neighbors, their chief forms of pleasure 
are visiting one another, quilting parties, corn- 
husking, barn-raising, song-fests. ALA visitors 
to this region will see a part of Pennsylvania 
today, as it actually was yesterday, and as it is 
very apt to be tomorrow—an atmosphere and 
way of life caught and held fast in time. 

Specific details for the tour through Lan- 


caster County are not quite complete, but 
there’s sure to be lots of Pennsylvania Dutch 
food at an Amish-style Feast-Hinkel Bot Boi 
mit Noodla, Sees un Sowers, Kaes Kucha, 
Lemon Shpontch Boi, which, with or without 
the translation, will taste “wonderful good.” 
You'll visit a Pretzel Factory, see the Landis 
Valley Museum, pass the largest stock yards 
east of Chicago, perhaps even get to a Pennsy]- 
vania Dutch Picnic at One Room Schoolhouse. 
Because the tour for ALA people will be 
planned specifically for them, the exact cost 
has not yet been set, but it will be reasonable— 
“chust” a song. 

These, then, are a few of the places outside 
Philadelphia itself, each with its own atmos- 
phere and its own way, and once you have 
seen them, you will know that Philadelphians, 
like librarians, do look beyond and go beyond 
their own “atmosphere of learning.” Why, 
almost any one of them would say without a 
moment’s hesitation, “All this, and Philadelphia 
too!” 


Do's and Don't’s for Conference Planners 


GRACE STEVENSON, Associate Executive Secretary 


What would you say the ALA member likes 
most about the annual ALA Conference, and 
what is it he likes the least? Obviously, what 
he likes best about the conference is the oppor- 
tunity it gives him to meet his old friends, to 
make new friends, and to talk to all of them 
about the experiences and problems they have 
¿in common. And what does he like the least? 
Conflicts, conflicts, and again—conflicts, be- 
tween meetings of divisions, sections and round 
tables. 

The increase in ALA membership and the 
simultaneous growth of units within the Asso- 
ciation, divisions, sections, round tables, boards 
and committees, which program for confer- 
ence has resulted in such a large and complex 
conference structure that it seemed important 
to attempt to discover what the membership 
wants from the conference. During the last 
Midwinter Meeting those people within the 
Association who are responsible for conference 
planning were asked to attend a session on 
Planning for Future ALA Annual Conferences. 
About 150 people were present, officers of the 
` units named above, along with the ALA off- 
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cers and program committee, and members of 
the Headquarters staff. A questionnaire on the 
annual conference was also placed in the con- 
ference envelope given to each of the 1404 
registrants at the conference. One hundred 
thirty-four of these questionnaires were re- 
turned, and while this number of replies can- 
not be said to indicate a trend, they are cer- 
tainly more than straws in the wind. From 
the discussion at the session on conferences 
and the replies on the questionnaires one thing 
is apparent—librarians are individuals with op- 
posing opinions and varied tastes. Two thirds 
of those replying had attended five or more 
conferences in the last ten years, and while 
many of them held multiple division member- 
ships about two thirds of them indicated 
membership in Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries or Public Libraries Division. 
Among the things listed as “most helpful” on 
the conference program five people indicated 
the general sessions while four people listed 
these as the “least helpful.” There was con- 
siderable unanimity on the type of general 
session speech that is wanted, 190 choosing 
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professional topics, or those related to the pro- 
fession, while only 50 chose “inspirational top- 
ics.” There was emphatic discontent with the 
quality of the speeches, and this included both 
those made at ALA general sessions and those 
of divisions—speeches by authors, government 
officials, “stuffed shirts,” “big shots,” and the 
presidential addresses. 

Nineteen people expressed preference for 
large meetings, thirty-one for small discussion 
groups, while seventy middle-of-the-roaders 
wanted a combination of both. There is still 
the unresolved conflict between those conferees 
who want a conference offering an opportunity 
to learn practical things and those who think 
this should be handled at the local level, and 
the national conference kept at the level of gen- 
eral principles. The conferees listed nearly 
one hundred topics that they would like to 
talk about with their friends or have discussed 
in a meeting. These varied from the ever 
present problems of recruitment and circula- 
tion procedures to “How to bring anti-intellect- 
uals into our American educational common- 
wealth?” 

One fact that stood out from everything was 
the preference for the type of meeting—and 
the workshops had it. Over and over again 
mention was made of the value of the workshop 





DO YOU KNOW?... 


That the finest finish for wood library equip- 
ment is the application of hot lacquer? 


Bro-Dart’s ‘library furniture and equipment is 
finished by the application of one coat of stain, 
one coat of lacquer-sealer, and TWO coats of 
hot lacquer. Each coat of hot lacquer is equal 
to two coats of lacquer applied cold. 


After the final coat of hot lacquer, the finish 
is hand-rubbed with pumice and oil to secure 
a dull flat finish, so important in library equip- 
ment. The finish eliminates the glare and re- 
flection usually caused by “high-polish” finishes 
such as is usually found in commercial or 
household furniture. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
Paid Advertisement 
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with its specific topic intensively treated for a 
specific group. Particular workshops were 
often mentioned as being “most helpful.” 
Among these the Personnel Institutes had most 
frequent mention, with the Buildings Institutes 
and the Intellectual Freedom Workshops fol- 
lowing closely. 

While the opportunity for personal contacts 
ranked first as “most helpful,” the exhibits, in- 
cluding the Combined Book Exhibit, ranked 
second, Other things included among the 
“most helpful’ were the hospitality centers 
maintained by some divisions, the new mem- 
bers reception, council meetings, and “getting 
to know the workings of ALA, the feeling of 
having a part in the association.” Among the 
items designated as “least helpful” were oral 
committee and board reports on their routine 
functions which should be published, lack of 
substance in both large and small meetings, 
and cocktail parties. There were several strong 
objections to the latter. 

These are a few of the highlights from the 
questionnaires and the discussion. Further 
findings from the questionnaires will be sent 
to the ALA units responsible for programming, 
and they should help all of us in future plan- 
ning. At the session on Conference Planning 
it was decided to enlarge the ALA Program 
Committee to include representation from the 
main programming units of the Association in 
an attempt to achieve more coordination and 
eliminate duplication. 

As one conferee put it, “ALA has become a 
host of conferences within a conference.” We 
must plan conferences that will enable our 
members to continue to say, “ALA meetings 
make me proud of being a librarian,” “placing 
my personal library world in proper relationship 
to the entire library world—like finding my loca-, 
tion on a map, “most important thing is the 
‘feel’ for the profession and the stimulation 
which a conference brings. Speakers heard 
and papers read fade away but the spirit, and 
to some degree the enthusiasm, remain.” 
(Quoted from questionnaires.) 





NOMINATIONS REQUESTED 

The DCC Nominating Committee is anxious 
to receive suggestions for persons qualified to 
run for Vice-President, Executive Board mem- 
bers and Division Councilors for terms begin- 
ning at the close of the 1956 Annual Confer- 
ence. Please send your suggestions before 
June 1, 1956 to the chairman of the Committee, 
Adele Ewell, General Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Leaving Convention Hall—Formally or Informally 


For your free afternoon during the ALA 
Convention, Wednesday, July 6, the Entertain- 
ment, Recreation and Tours Committee can 
already guarantee a wide variety of tours to 
entertain and interest you. As a matter of 
fact, nearly everybody in Philadelphia is mak- 
ing plans so that you may tour, formally or 
informally, on your afternoon off. 

Please look over the list of tours and decide 
where you'd like to go and what you'd like to 
see. Then check the coupon (page 214) indi- 
eating your choice, and send it to Mr. Jesse 
Mills, Reserve Book Department, University of 
Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa. before 
une I, 

I. FORMAL TOURS are so-called because 
they will include transportation and will 
entail tickets. All busses for these tours 
will leave from Convention Hall, and tick- 
ets will be available for purchase at the 
Convention Information Desk up through 
Tuesday, July 5. Costs will vary from one 
tour to another, but no one tailor-made 
trip will be excessively priced. Any one of 
these will take the entire afternoon, and 
some will include dinner along the way. 

1. Washington's and Franklin’s Philadel- 
phia. Stops at Independence Hall and 
its adjacent buildings, Franklin’s grave, 
the Betsy Ross House, Christ Church, 
Elfreth’s alley (one of the oldest streets 
in Philadelphia, perfectly preserved 
from the 18th Century), and Gloria Dei 
(Old Swede’s) Church. Passengers on 
the busses will see, but not stop at 
Carpenters Hall, Friends Meeting, St. 
George’s Methodist Church (oldest 
Methodist Church in the U. S.), the 
Powel House, Old St. Mary’s (one of 
the oldest Catholic churches in the 
East), and St. Peter’s (the oldest Epis- 
copal church in Philadelphia). Other 
interesting sights will be the old streets 
of the Delaware waterfront area, the 
first U. S. bank and the old and new 
customs houses. 

2. Philadelphia's Georgian Country 
Houses and Historie Germantown. 
This tour goes directly to Germantown. 
The route will include Market Square 
and the Morris House (where Wash- 
ington and his family found refuge 
during the fever epidemic of 1793), the 
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Mennonite Church (built in 1770, old- 
est Mennonite church in the U. S.), 
Concord School House (where Louisa 
May Alcott’s father taught), Upsala 
(one of the finest examples of Federal 
architecture in the country), the Dun- 
kard Church, Chew House (where the 
most desperate phase of the Battle of 
Germantown was fought), Friends 
School and Meeting, Germantown 
Academy and many other old and in- 
tersting places. The tour will return 
through Fairmount Park with stops at 
Mount Pleasant Mansion (once the 
home of Benedict Arnold), Woodford 
(an excellent example of Georgian 
architecture), Cedar Grove, Sweetbriar, 
and Letitia Street House (formerly the 
William Penn House). Tour will end 
with tea at Strawberry Mansion, 


. Branches of the Free Library of Phila- 


delphia. Tour will include, besides 
passing through some of the most inter- 
esting sections of the city, stops at and 
guided tours of the following branch 
libraries: Bushrod, Oak Lane, Chest- 
nut Hill, and Germantown. 


. Suburban Philadelphia Schools and 


Their Libraries, Certain selected 
schools of the Main Line area and 
other suburban sections will be visited. 


. Philadelphia Schools and Their Li- 


braries. Four or more schools within 
the City of Philadelphia will comprise 
this tour. 


. Industries, U. S. Mint and the Phila- 


delphia Navy Yard. If enough interest 
is evinced, a tour will be planned to 
two or more of the following industria] 
and governmental plants: U. S. Mint, 
RCA (Camden), Federal Reserve Bank, 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, Abbott’s 
Dairies, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (Wyndmoor Branch), and possibly 
the U. S. Steel Plant. Since arrange- 
ments for specific industries or agencies 
depend entirely upon interest indi- 
cated, if you check this one, please 
underline, the particular place or places 
you would like to see. 


. Bryn Athyn, Washingtons Crossing, 


Princeton and New Hope. First stop 
will be Bryn Athyn Cathedral, center 
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of Swedenborgianism in the U. S. The 9. Haverford, Bryn Mawr and Villanova 
next stop will be Washington’s Cross- Colleges. Valley Forge. This tour 
ing on the Delaware, and then on to will include a quick look at the cam- 
Princeton, N.J., the new Princeton Li- puses and libraries of Haverford, Bryn 
brary and as much of the campus as Mawr and Villanova Colleges. The 
possible. The return will be by way real destination will be Valley Forge 
of New Hope, Pa., well-known artists’ State Park. Historic points to be seen: 
colony. This tour will include a dinner Washington’s Memorial Chapel, Valley 
at the Tow Path Inn in New Hope. Forge Museum of American History, 
Because of the length of the tour, it the battlegrounds, and all the natural 
will leave Convention Hall somewhat beauty of the park. 

earlier than the others and will return 

somewhat later. 10. Pennsbury Manor and Bucks County 


. Swarthmore College, Longwood Gar- 
dens and Boat Trip from Chester to 
Philadelphia. On the way to Long- 
wood, one stop will be made at Swarth- 
more College to visit the library and 
grounds. Main object of the tour will 
be Longwood Gardens on the 1000- 
acre estate of the late Pierre S. DuPont. 
Of particular interest in the gardens 
are the Clock Tower and its lake, the 
Electric Fountain, the open air theatre, 
and the Water Gardens. The tour will 
return by means of the Wilson Line on 
the Delaware River from Chester, 
with a picnic supper on the boat. 


Museum at Doylestown. Pennsbury, 
William Penn’s country estate (built in 
1683), was restored between 1938 and 
1940 at a- cost of $200,000. Included 
are the manor house, brew house, barn, 
formal gardens, orchards and vineyards. 
Bucks County, one of the richest and 
cleanest farming areas in the world, 
has one of the largest collections of 
famous “country-dwellers” in the U. S. 
The Bucks County Historical Society 
(Mercer Museum) contains a large 
collection.of early Pennsylvania imple- 
ments, utensils, and machines, furni- 
ture, folk art and other relics. 


NEW! 


R. L. COLLISON 


DICTIONARIES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


A bibliography of over 1400 dictionaries covering 255 languages and dialects, 
with details of publication and historical and explanatory notes. 


A survey in concise form of the best and most widely known dictionaries— 
Data compiled from hundreds of general and special bibliographies, and na- 


tional and periodical reference sources—A valuable lexographic guide with 


many interesting notes on famous dictionaries and their makers. 


Hafner Publishing Company 236 pages, full index, bibliography 


STECHERT-HAENER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


She World 3 Leading Srtvoiational Wooksellers 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


$4.00 
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Í STYLING 


for [adayi Libraries 


These two. new Gaylord items of 
contemporary design combine 
beauty and top utility. Roomy and 
sturdy, they're made of selected 
solid maple. Choose from three 
distinctive finishes to harmonize 
with your surroundings: 








_ iL: | MAGAZINE RACK #641: 6 shelves, dis- 
| play 20-25 magazines. 41⁄2” high — 
36%" wide — 17” deen. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. d STOCKTON, CALIF. 


I. INFORMAL TOURS are so-called because, 


while precise plans are underway to wel- 
come you at every point, you will be on 
your own as far as transportation to and 
from these places of interest is concerned. 
Youll have a map, a host of suggestions, 
and guides where necessary, but you may 
go on foot, drive your own car, or use the 
city’s public transportation facilities, You 
won't need a ticket for these tours, and in 
most cases no expense will be involved, but 
even so, Mr. Mills would like to know your 
choice by June 1. 
1. A Walking Tour of Old Philadelphia. 
A qualified guide can take groups of 
fifteen or-so to see Independence Hall 
and the Liberty Bell, Betsy Ross’ House, 
Christ Church, Friends Meeting and 
many other historic places. (If the in- 
terest is great enough, this trip can also 
be arranged for early Tuesday or Thurs- 
day mornings, from nine to ten, before 
the sun gets too high in the sky.) 

2. Tour of Branches of Free Library of 
Philadelphia. Here's a tour for people 
who want to see Branch libraries within 
a large public library system—each with 
a slightly different problem. For this 








#700 — Light Maple IE 
4800 — Mellow Maple 
#900 — Light Ook Finish on 





DICTIONARY STAND #643: 2 

shelves, holds dictionary and 
‘other volumes for easy refer- 
ence. 41” high in front, 43” at 
rear — 14” deep — 24” wide. 


< Please write for prices aad ° 
complete j nforinistian, | 








youll receive full driving instructions 
and depending upon the number of 
branches you -visit, this tour will take 
from one to three hours. 

Daily Tour of the Central Building of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
Guided tours through the Central Build- 
ing will be conducted at specified morn- 
ing and afternoon hours every day dur- 
ing the convention. 

Tour of Special Libraries. Many of 
Philadelphia’s distinguished special li- 
braries will be open to ALA members 
Wednesday afternoon—the American 
Philosophical Society, the Historical So- 
ciety, and the Rosenbach Collection, to 
name just a few. 

Book Dealers, Newspapers and Pub- 
lishers. Philadelphia’s book dealers will, 
of course, welcome visitors and browsers. 
Arrangements are also being made for 
those of you who are interested to visit 
the offices of Philadelphia’s newspapers 
and publishing houses. 

Radio and Television Stations. The ones 
which accommodate visitors will provide 
tours and tickets for their shows—includ- 
ing many audience-participation shows. 
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DISPLAY LETTERS 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN‘S dramatic magic re-usable letters 
. available in many sizes (34°°-9'’), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* {pin-on}; SANBAK*® {glue-on); 
TRAKK® {stand-up} . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. á 












« 
sa e e SE mal: POA ANSP ps A “eas A WY SPY SD. ees SE SV <P VR NS a S Ea a a e aye ii WRN 
e m ME Mee demain shee TE De Me ee ae e ee eh eh he enh a ib ee D E E a E a e t a e Ben E 


IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 


SNY LIBRARIES . . . 


erreanas DISPLAY 
Hogereeres MASTER 
“71 tt 


lall Pinbak*) 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, Hlustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK® 
34 to 2°'~thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
ond suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion~at much lower cost! 


Want Free ael 
Your own initials a 





Write Mitten's Library Service Dept, A-55 


YOA 


| MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
{ 2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


i e A ME apm, ee A Qe me ee at git iN ae Ny e es es iY LEE PR sis NA ee me gee Sem ee ae HNN SRR SY SE 
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7. Tour of College and University Librar- 
ies. LaSalle Colleges new library will 
be open to visitors Wednesday after- 
noon, as will be the libraries of St. 
Joseph’s College, Temple University, 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
Drexel Institute. 

8. Union Library Catalogue and Biblio- 
graphical Center. This nationally re- 
nowned union catalogue is on the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania campus within 
easy walking distance of Convention 


Hall. 


FORMAL TOURS 
JULY 6, 1955 


Tickets will be available for purchase at the 
time of the Convention. Please check tour of 
your choice, . 


1. Washington’s and Franklin’s Philadel- 
hia, 

2. Philadelphia Georgian Country House 

and Historic Germantown. 

3. Branch Libraries of the Free Library 

of Philadelphia. 

4, Suburban Philadelphia Schools and 

Their Libraries (AASL) 

5. Philadelphia Schools and Their Li-' 

braries (AASL) 

6. Industries, U. S. Mint, and the Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard. 

7. Bryn Athyn, Washington’s Crossing, 
Princeton, and New Hope, 

8. Swarthmore College, Longwood Gar- 
dens, Boat Trip from Chester to Phil- 
adelphia. 

9. Haverford, Bryn Mawr and Villanova 
Colleges, Valley Forge. 

10. Pennsbury Manor, Bucks County Mu- 
seum at Doylestown. 


INFORMAL TOURS 


Please circle number, or numbers, of In- 
formal Tour (as shown in description, page 
213) you will be interested in taking. 


L 2 3 4 & 6 % 8&8. 


Address 66685 455% taae EN Sees 
City and State: ...... EET 


MAIL THIS COUPON OR COPY TO: 
Mr. Jesse Mills, Reserve Book Department, 
University of Pennsylvania Library, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Ab o a m a o a i ee ee 
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Overdue Finds 


In one part of the building was a long room in which twenty men worked at desks continuously 
inscribing diatribes.... They showed me a catalogue of their writings, which already runs to a 
roomful of scrolls. It is not complete and never will be, for dissertations are produced more 

| quickly than they can be listed, since the cataloguers are themselves writing dissertations on the 
~ proper principles of listing dissertations. 
AUBREY MENEN 


The Ramayana 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, c1954, p. 96 
Submitted by: Margaret G. Cook, librarian, Canton Branch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Alice was beginning to get very tired of sitting by her sister on the bank, and having nothing 
to do; once or twice she had peeped into the book her sister was reading, but it had no pictures 
or conversations in it, “and what is the use of a book,” thought Alice, “without pictures or con- 
versations?” 

Lewis CARROLL 
Alice in Wonderland 


Submitted by: Gladys DeLoach, librarian, Laboratory School Library, Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications, Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds,’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IN. 





THREE CHEERS for 
Gerstenslager ! 


Librarians cheer Gerstenslager 
Bookmobiles for (1) Good looks 
and styling; {2} Fine quality of 
materials and workmanship re- 
sulting in low maintenance ex- 
pense; (3) Intelligent equipment 
and planning for comfort of 
Bookmobile staffs and conven- 
ience of the book-borrowing 
public. That's why Gerstenslager 
is "America's big name in book- 
mobiles.” 





Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. : | 
‘et  BOOKMOBILES 
Established 1860 | 
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Tuesday 
July 5 


Wednesday 


July 6 


Thursday 
July 7 


Friday 
July 8 
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Tentative Schedule of Philadelphia 
Open Meetings 


JULY 3-9, 1955 


Note: Official Program will carry room assignments 


Morning 10:00-12:99 


AASL State Assembly Breakfast: 8:00 
Amer, L. History R.T. 

Child. L. Assn, 

Pub. Ls. Div. Adult Educ. Sect. 


Pub, Ls. Diy, Ref. Sect. Bus. & Tech. Comm. 


Resources Bd. 


ACRL 9:30 

Child. & Y.P. Div. 

Child, L. Assn. Discussion groups 8:38 

Pub. Ls. Div. Adult Educ. Sect. 

Sch. L. Supvs., City, County & State Joint 
Meeting 


COUNCIL 

Audio-Visual R,T. 8:30 

Cat. & Class. Diy, Decimal Class. Adv. 
Comm. &:30 

Child. L. Assn, Discussion Groups 8:30 

Pub. Documents Comm. 8:30 


AASL Discussion Groups 

Assn. Y.P. Lns, 

Cat. & Class. Div. 

Cat. & Class. Div. Decimal Class. Adv. 
Comm. &:36 

Child. L. Assn. Discussion Groups 8:30 

Federal Relations Comm. & Coordinators 

Hospital Ls. Div. 

L. Educ. Div. Teachers Sect. 

L. Service Abroad R.T. 

N.Y. State L. Sch, Assn. Breakfast 8:30 

Pub, Ls. Div. Armed Forces Lus. Sect. 8:00 

Pub. Ls. Div. Reference Sect. 

Pub. Ls. Div. Trustees Sect. 

Wis. Univ. L. Sch. Breakfast 8:30 


COUNCIL 
Cat. & Class. Div. Admin. Comm. 8:30 
Child. & Y.P. Div. $:30 








Afternoon 2:30-5:00 
Nat. Assn. State Ls, 


Evening 8:30-10:00 
Nat. Assn. State Ls. 





COUNCIL GENERAL SESSION 


A yeaa Bd. & R.T. Film Show- |Reception 10:00 
ing 12: 
Membership Comm. Reception 4:30 





Amer, Assn. Sch. Uns. 

Art Reference R.T. Luncheon 12:30 

ACRL Discussion Groups 

ACRL Sections Luncheon 12:30 

Audio-Visual Bd. & R.T. Film Show- 
ing 42:00 

Friends of Ls. Comm. Luncheon 12:30 

Junior Members R.T. 4:30 

Projected Books Comm. 

Pub. Ls. Div. 

Serials R.T. 


FREE PERIOD 
Audio-Visual Bd. & R.T., Film Show- 
ing 12:00 


ACRL Dinner 7:00 

Child. L. Assn. Newbery- 
ar Dinner 7:30 

Pub. Ls. Div. L. Exten. Sect. 

Pub. Ls. Div. Pub. Relations 
Comm. 


GENERAL SESSION 





Amer. Assn, Sch. Ins. 
ACRL Pure & Applied Science Sect. 
ACRL Reference Lns, Sect. 


Blind, Work with, Comm. 
Pub. Ls. Div. Trustees Sect. 
Dinner 7:00 


Assn. Y.P., Lns. L. Sch, Reunions: 
AAN al Bd. & R.T. Film Show- Atlanta Univ. L. Sch. Din- 
ing 12: 


Blind, Work with, Comm. 
Cat. & Class. Div. 
Chicago Univ. Grad, L. Sch. Recep- 
tion 5:15 
Hospital Ls. Div. 
L. Service to Labor Groups Jt. 
omm. 


ner 6:30 

Calif. Univ. L. Sch. Dinner 
6:30 

Dinner 


Columbia Univ. L. Sch. 
Dinner 6:30 
Denver Univ. L. Sch. Din- 
L., Work as Career Jt. Comm. ner 6:30 
Pub. Ls. Div. Armed Forces Lns. Drexel Inst. L. Sch. Din- 
Sect. Luncheon 12:30 ner 6:30 
Pub. Ls. Div. Trustees Sect. Emoy Univ, L. Sch, Din- 
Religious Books R.T. Y 6:30 
Staff Organizations R.T. m. Uan. L. Sch. Dinner 
Theatre L, Assn. 6:30 
Lns, Mich, Univ. L, Sch, Din- 
ner 6:36 


Veterans Admin. 
12:30 
Minn. Univ. L. Sch. Din- 
ner 6:30 
North Carolina Univ, L. 
Sch. Dinner 6:30 
Peabody L. Sch. Dinner 
6:30 
Simmons Coll. 


L. Sch. 

Dinner 6:30 

Syracuse Univ. L. Sch, Din- 
HEr 6:30 

Wash. Univ. L. Sch, Din- 
ner 6:30 

Western Reserve Univ. L, 
Sch. Dinner 6:30 


GENERAL SESSION 


Carnegie L. Sch. 


Luncheon 


Acquisition Bd. 

ACRL Rare Books Comm, 

ACRL Teacher Train. Insts, Ls. Sect. 

Audio-Visual Bd. & R.T. Film Show- 
ing 12:00 

Child. L. Assn. 

Insurance for Ls. Comm. 

Lan Educ. Div. 

L. Periodicals R.T. 

Pub. Ls. Div. Arch. Comm. I 

Pub. Ls, Div. Arch. Comm. I 

Pub. Ls. Div. Arch. Comm, JHI 

Pub. Ls. Div. Pub. Relations Comm. 

Pub. Ls. Div. Reference Sect, 
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Tentative Program 


Compiled and Edited by 
Cora M. BEATTY 
Chief, Membership Services Department, ALA Headquarters 


74TH ANNUAL ALA CONFERENCE 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 3-9, 1955 


Conference Theme: Libraries in the Life of the Nation 


Preconference Meetings 


Audio-Visual Institute, July 2-3, 1955, Warwick Hotel a 
Jointly sponsored by the Audio-Visual Board, the Audio-Visual Round Table, and Office for Adult Education 


Registration fee, $2.00. Registration limited to 
250. Send check or money order to Mrs. Grace 
T. Stevenson, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

Chairman, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Saturday, July 2, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 
Registration 
Coffee Hour 
Opening Session 
Saturday, July 2, 2:00-4:30 p.m. 


I. The Library and Educational TV—John T. East- 
lick, Public Library, Denver, Colo., Co- 
ordinator 


Library’s Part in the Development of Educational — 
TV 


Types of Library Participation in Programming 
for Educational TV 
Participants to be announced 
II. Cooperative Film Services in Public Libraries— 
* Gertrude Thurow, Public Library, La Crosse, 
Wis., Coordinator 
Cooperative Plans—Better Film Service—a panel 
discussion 
Panel members to be announced 
II. Audio-Visual Materials for Young Adults— 
Grace Slocum, Publie Library, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Coordinator i‘ 
Program to be announced 


Saturday, July 2, 4:45-6:00 p.m. 
Film Showing 
Saturday, July 2, 8:00-10:00 p.m. 


Problem Clinic—Bertha Landers, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo., Coordinator 


Sunday, July 8, 10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 
-IV. Use of Audio-Visual Materials in Academic 
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Teaching and Research—a demonstration sym- 
posium—Louis S. Shores, Library School State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla., Chairman 

Participants to be announced 

V. Building and Servicing a Recordings Collection 
for Adults, Young People and Children— 
Richard H. Hart, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 

_ Baltimore, Md., Chairman 

Participants to be announced 

VI. Place of films in Library Service to Children— 
Ruth E. Hewitt, Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash., Chairman 

Demonstration: an actual film presentation as 
prepared for children—Mrs. Phyllis L. Bar- 
clay, Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

Critique: An analysis of the film and the pres- 
entation—Anne C. Jourdan, Publie Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Discussion; Can a film make a distinctive con- 
tribution for children in a library program? 
What do you look for in a usable film? 

Leader: to be announced 


Sunday, July 3, 2:00-4:30 p.m. 


VII. Uses of Library Materials in Curriculum 
Development—a demonstration symposium— 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Boatd of Educa- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., Moderator 

New uses of audio-visual materials in the schools 
—Dr. Alice P. Sterner, author, Radio Motion 
Picture and Reading Interests: a Study of 
High School Pupils 

Demonstration of the theme—Cooperative plan- 
ning of a unit shared by a teacher, librarian, 
and students 

` Recorder: Ethel M. Wood, Jefferson Junior High 
School Library, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

VIH. Use of Films in Discussion~Ida Goshkin, 
Public Library, Akron, Ohio, Chairman 

Participants to be announced 
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Sunday, July 3, 4:45-6:00 p.m. 
Film Showing 
Sunday, July, 3, 7:30 p.m. 
Dinner. Tickets, $6.50. Send check or money 


order by June 15 to Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

Chairman, Karline Brown, Publie Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Speaker to be announced 


Book Selection Workshop, July 2-3, 1955, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Co-sponsored by the Intellectual Freedom Committee, and the Public Libraries Division 


Registration fee, $3.00. Registration limited to 
300. Send check or money order to Paul H. 
Bixler, Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio 


Saturday, July 2, 10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


General Problems on Anti-intellectualism—the 
intellectual climate in 1955—speaker to be an- 
nounced 

Impact on the Library World, illustrations from 
Newsletter—Paul H. Bixler, Antioch College 
Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and secretary In- 
tellectual Freedom Committe 

Coffee Break E 

Objectives of the Public Library—Miriam Putnam, 
‘Memorial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. 


Saturday, July 2, 12:00 noon 
Luncheon 


Saturday, July 2, 2:00-2:30 p.m. 
Book Selection Theory 
Instructions to discussion groups—Eleanor Phinney, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Saturday, July 2, 2:30-4:00 p.m. 


Group meetings and study period under leadership 
of personnel trained in group discussion 

Workshop members will review their own experi- 
ence, reading and points covered by speakers 
following suggestions in outline. Books will be 
available for consultation during study period in 
fields of book selection and public library ob- 


jectives 


Saturday, July 2, 8:30 p.m. 
Discussion groups continued 


Sunday, July 3, 10:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 


Discussion groups will summarize and prepare 
statements covering points outlined, problems 
and areas of agreement and issues. 


Sunday, July 3; 3:00-4:30 p.m. 


General review of the program, summary of ques- 
tions and issues, and considerations to be in- 
corporated in a book selection statement—a 
panel discussion 

Panel members—four speakers 


Personnel Administration Workshop, July 1-2, 1955 
DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION IN LIBRARIES 
Sponsored by the Personnel Administration Board 


Registration fee, $5.00, Send check or money 
order to Hazel B. Timmerman, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago. Reservations will be accepted in the 
order of receipt. 

Attendance limited to one person from each library, 
either the administrator or his representative 
The institute is designed to give library ad- 

ministrators an opportunity to discuss with one 

, another their experiences with and ideas on demo- 
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cratic administration in general and in libraries im 
particular. Each registrant will participate in the 
general programs and will also be assigned to a small 
discussion group of persons with similar experience 
and problems, where issues, ideas and problems 
closest to their interests will be considered. 

A leader and a reporter will be assigned to each 
group and discussions will be summarized for the 
benefit of other groups. 
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Conference Meetings 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
First General Session 


Monday, July 4, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, President L. Quincy Mumford 
Official Welcome—Mayor Joseph S. Clark 
Introduction of Local Committee 
Libraries in the Life of the Nation: 

In Government—Hon. George V. Allen, Assist- 
ant Secretary, U. S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C, 

Citation of Trustees 


Second General Session 
Wednesday, July, 6, 8:30 p.m. 


Libraries in the Life of the Nation: 

In Labor—Victor Reuther, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Director of International Affairs, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In Business and Industry—speaker to be an- 
nounced | 

Awards Board—Robert E. Scudder, chairman 


Third General Session 
Friday, July 8, 8:30 p.m. 


Libraries in the Life of the Nation: 

In Rural Life—Jonathan W. Daniels, author and 
editor News and Observer, Raleigh, N.C. 

Resolutions Committee 

Election Committee—-Wayne M. Hartwell, chair- 
man 

Introduction of new officers 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Inaugural address—John S. Richards 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, July 4, 2:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, July 6, 10:00 a.m. 
Friday, July 8, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, L. Quincy Mumford, President 

Report of the President—Mr. Mumford 

Report of the Executive Secretary—Mr. Clift 

Report of the Associate Executive Secretary—Mrs. 
Stevenson 

Committee on Committee Appointments, Finance 
Committee, and Committee on Religious Books 
Round Table appointments—John S. Richards 

Divisional Relations Committee—Louis M. Nourse 

Management Survey Report 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Donald W. 
Kohlstedt 

Committee on Boards and Committees—Flora B. 
Ludington 

Personnel Administration Board—Walter Hausdorfer 

Board on Acquisition of Library Materials—Robert 
Vosper 

International Relations Board—Douglas W. Bryant 
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PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, 
COMMITTEES, BOARDS, AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND OTHER 
GROUPS 


ACQUISITION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS BOARD 


Chairman, Robert Vosper, University of Kansas 
Libraries, Lawrence 


Friday, July 8, 2:30 p.m. 


Relations with the Book Trade—a panel discussion 

Panel members from libraries, the book trade, the 
current and antiquarian book market—to be 
announced 


Jonathan Daniels, 
speaker at the Third 
General Session, 
Friday, July 8, 

8:30 r.m., is author 
and editor of News 
and Observer, Raleigh 
North Carolina. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Nancy Jane Day, Library Service State 
Department of Education, Columbia, S.C.; 
executive secretary, Mary Helen Mahar, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 


Monday, July 4, 8:00 a.m. 
State Assembly Breakfast 


Tuesday, July 5, 2:30 p.m. 


General meeting 

An Overview of the White House Conference on 
Education 

Critical Areas in Education as Outlined for Con- 
sideration at the Conference—Clint Pace, Direc- 
tor, White House Conference on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

What Can School Libraries Contribute to These 
Critical Areas in Education—speaker to be an- 
nounced 

Values from the White House Conference Antici- 
pated by the School Administrator—Jordan L. 
Larson, Superintendent of Schools, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., and past president, American Association 
of School Administrators 


Wednesday, July 6, 2:00 p.m. 
School Library Tours to city and suburban schools 


Thursday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, M. Bernice Wiese, School Libraries, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
Discussion groups 
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Topic: The Superior Student and the Librarian 

The Teacher and Librarian, and the Superior Stu- 
dent—Dr. Helen C. Bailey, Associate Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Curriculum, Board of Pub- 
lic Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Panel of Librarians—to be announced 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Monday, July 4, 10:00 a.m. 


Northern Libraries During the Civil War: Survival 
and Progress—George Winston Smith, Associate 
Professor of History, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

William E. Foster; A Liberal Librarian in a Con- 
servative Country—Clarence E. Sherman, Public 
Library, Providence, R.I. 

Early Choice of Books for the Library Company 

_ of Philadelphia—Edwin Wolf, 2nd, Curator, Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Helen M. Nebelthau, Institute of Arts 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tuesday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Tour of Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Tuesday, July 5, 12:30 p.m. — 
Strawberry Mansion 


Luncheon. Tickets at ALA Central Ticket Desk 

Speaker: Charles E. Peterson, architect, National 
Park Service 

Afternoon tour of several historical houses 


Thursday, July 7, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country, for Round Table members only. Send 
reservations to Marjorie Lyons, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Speaker: Frances Lichten, artist and author of 
Rural Pennsylvania Folk Art 

Business meeting 

Discussion of questions and problems 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


President, Alice Louise Le Fevre, Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo; secretary, Howard W. 
Winger, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 


Friday, July 8, 2:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Education Division 
For program see Library Education Division 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


President, Guy R. Lyle, Emory University Libraries, 
Emory University, Ga.; executive secretary, 
Arthur T. Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, July 5, 9:30 a.m. 


General meeting jointly sponsored by College, Ju- 
nior College and University Libraries Sections 
Presiding, Edward B. Stanford, University of Min- 

nesota Library, Minneapolis 

Theme: Library Service to Undergraduate College 
Students 

How are the Special Needs of Undergraduates Met 
in a Divisional Plan Library—Frank A. Lundy, 
University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln 

Undergraduates Do Not Necessarily Require a Spe- 
cial Facility—William S. Dix, Princeton Univer- 
sity Library, Princeton, N.]. 

The Case for the Separate Undergraduate Library— 
Frederick H. Wagman, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor 

Discussion 

Business meeting—President Lyle, presiding 


Tuesday, July 5, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meetings of ACRL Sections 

Tickets, $2.50. Advance reservations with check 
or money order to Mrs. Jean Green, University of 
Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 4, Unre- 
served tickets at ALA Central Ticket Desk. 


Tuesday, July 5, 2:30 p.m. 


Circles of Information—discussion groups and dem- 
onstrations on 24 topics of college and reference 
interests 

Topics and leaders—to be announced 


Tuesday, July 5, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting, Tickets, $4.50. Advance reser- 
vations with check or money order to Mrs. Jean 
Green, University of Pennsylvania Library, Phila- 
delphia 4. Unreserved tickets at ALA Central 
Ticket Desk. 

The Place of a Rare Book Collection in the College 
Library—Frederick B. Adams, Jr., Director, Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, New York, N.Y. 

Opening of cooperative rare book exhibit on four 
centuries of Philadelphia 


Thursday, July 7, 9:00 p.m. 


Moonlight cruise on the Delaware River, from 
Chestnut Street dock. 

Tickets, $2.00. Advance reservations with check 
or money order to Mrs. Jean Green, University 
of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 4 

Square dancing 


Buildings Committee Institute 


Chairman, Mrs, Dorothy M. Crosland, Georgia In- 


stitute of Technology Libraries, Atlanta 
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Sunday, July 3, 2:30 p.m. 
Discussion and criticism of several building plans 


Sunday, July 3, 6:30 p.m. 
Dinner and program 


College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Ruth K. Porritt, Radcliffe College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass.; secretary, Marjorie J. 
Hood, Woman's College Library, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 


Tuesday, July 5, 9:30 a.m. 


Joint meeting with ACRL 
For program see ACRL 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Nellie M. Homes, Cottey College Li- 
brary, Nevada, Mo.; secretary, Catherine Cardew, 
Briarcliff Junior College Library, Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y. 


Tuesday, July 5, 9:30 a.m. 


Joint meeting with ACRL 
For program see ACRL 


Tuesday, July 5, 12:30 p.m. 


Business meeting following Section luncheons 


Libraries of Teacher Training 
Institutions Section 


Chairman, Marion B. Grady, Ball State Teachers 
College Library, Muncie, Ind.; secretary, Donald 
A. Woods, State College Library, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Friday, July 8, 2:30 p.m. 

Increasing Responsibilities of Teachers College Li- 
braries—Richard W. Burkhardt, Dean, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Discussion 

Business meeting 


Pure and Applied Science Section 


Chairman, Jane Ganfield, Purdue University 
Libraries, Lafayette, Ind.; secretary, Mrs. M. K. 
Heatwole, Applied Physics Laboratory Library, 
Johns Hopkins University, Silver Spring, Md. 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 


How Scientists Seek and Obtain Information—a 
panel discussion 
Panel members: to be announced 


Rare Books Committee 
Chairman, Gerald D. McDonald, American History 


Division, New York Public Library, New York, 
N.Y. 











MARADOR 
PLASTIC 


BINDERS 






Clear Vinyl Covers, cardboard-thick, offer full 
visibility and years of magazine protection with 
security. Available in rigid front and back, flexible 
front with rigid back and flexible front and back. 
Marador Binders are non-flammable, fungus and 
moisture resistant, will not peel or get dog-eared. 
Al-electronically bonded, no tape, no adhesive used. 
Interchangeable and easy to operate. Marador 
Binders are beautiful as well as practical. Used by 
libraries from coast to coast. 


ANNOUNCING 
VINYL RING BINDERS 


Now, a complete line of Marador 
Vinyl Ring and Memo Binders in all 
_standard sizes. Write for information. 





protect magazines beąutifully 


Write for further information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Friday, July 8, 2:30 p.m. 


Buying Rare Books and Manuscripts for Libraries— 
speaker to be announced 


Reference Librarians Section 
Chairman, Elizabeth Bond, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; secretary, Lucile Kelling, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill 


Tuesday, July 5, 12:30 p.m. 
Business meeting following Section luncheon 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 


Clio at Home: The Problem of Your Local History 
—Colton Storm, Western Reserve Historical So- 
ciety, Cleveland, Ohio 

Committee reports 


University Libraries Section 
Chairman, Edward B. Stanford, University of Min- 
nesota Library, Minneapolis; secretary, Kathryn 
R. Renfro, University of Nebraska Libraries, 
Lincoln 
Tuesday, July 5, 9:30 a.m. 


Joint meeting with ACRL 
For program see ACRL 


BLIND, WORK WITH, COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Donald G. Patterson, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 
Manual of operations for regional libraries for the 
blind 
Centralized cataloging of books for the blind 
Discussion 
Leaders and speakers to be announced 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION DIVISION 


President, Benjamin A. Custer, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich.; executive secretary, Mrs. Orcena 
D. Mahoney, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Thursday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 

General meeting, co-sponsored by the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries and the 
Public Libraries Division 

Catalogue Code Revision 

Speakers: Frederick H. Wagman, General Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Charles L. 
Higgins, Public Library, Boston, Mass.; Mary 
Louise Seely, Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; John Rather, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Administration Committee 


Chairman, Dale M. Bentz, State University Li- 
braries, Iowa City 
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Friday, July 8, 8:30 a.m. 


Regional Processing—a discussion of current prac- 
tices and means of establishment 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


President, Alice Louise Le Fevre, Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo; executive secretary, Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with ALA Institution Libraries Com- 
mittee 

Youth! Libraries! Delinquency!—Dr. E. Preston 
Sharp, Executive Director, Youth Study Center, 
Philadelphia 


Friday, July 8, 8:30 a.m. 


Membership meeting 

Serving children and young people from small 
libraries 

International understanding through children’s 
books 


Association of Young People’s Librarians 


Chairman, Dorothy Lawson, Holladay Memorial 
Library for Young People, Public Library, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; secretary, Jacqueline F. Danelle, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Thursday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Encouraging Young People to Read, a Coopera- 
tive Project—Ken McCormick, Editor-in-chief, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 

Operation Bootstrap, organizing a Young People’s 
Librarians Club—Mrs. Katherine P. Jeffrey, Pub- 
lic Library, Milton, Mass. 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 

Over the Top—our Membership Drive 

Revision of The Public Library Plans for the Teen 
Age A 

The Small Library’s First Choice of Books for 
Young People 

Committee Reports 


Children’s Library Association 
Chairman, Virginia Haviland, Public Library, Bos- 


ton, Mass.; secretary, Laura E. Cathon, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Monday, July 4, 10:00 a.m. 


An Enviable Impression—Elizabeth Nesbitt, Car- 
negie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tuesday, July 5, 8:30 a.m. 
Discussion Groups—by registration 
Send to Virginia Haviland, Public Library, Boston, 
Mass., your choice of the group in which you 
wish to participate. Each group will hold three 
sessions 
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Group I. Re-evaluating Your Book Collection— 
a new look at the old book 

Group II. “Selling” Your Book Collection—in- 
troducing the special book 

Group III. Advertising Your Book Services—to the 
school 


Tuesday, July 5, 7:30 p.m. 
Bellevue-Stratford Ballroom 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 

Tickets, $6.00, including gratuities. Reservations 
with check or money order to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stewart Shuman, Free Library, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Indicate if first ALA Conference or first 
attendance at this dinner. Tickets to be called 
for at Newbery-Caldecott ticket table near Regis- 
tration Desk in Convention Hall after Conference 
opens 


Wednesday, July 6, 8:30 a.m. 


Discussion Groups continued 

Group I. Books worth their keep, 1940-49 
Group II. Presenting book talks to children 
Group III. Advertising services to parents 


Thursday, July 7, 8:30 a.m. 
Discussion Groups continued 
Group I. Books worth their keep, 1940-49, con- 
tinued 
Group II. Using radio and television 


Group III. Advertising services to others in the 
community 


Friday, July 8, 2:30 p.m. 
Membership meeting 


FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE AND 
COORDINATORS 


Chairman, John H. Ottemiller, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Thursday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Federal Legislation: The Library Services Bill and 
other Federal Measures affecting Libraries 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mabel L. Conat, Public Library, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Tuesday, July 5, 12:30 p.m. 


Drake-Ballroom 


Luncheon meeting 

Tickets, $4.00 including gratuities. Advance reser- 
vations with check or money order to Emelia E. 
Wefel, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, until 
June 17. Unreserved tickets may be purchased 
from ALA Central Ticket Desk beginning Sun- 
day, July 3. 

Speaker: Marchette G. Chute, author 

The Role of Friends of Library Groups—Relations 
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Constantly Revised. 


from Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


“Your Library Users Will LOVE 


12 Volume 


WONDERLAND 





OF 


KNOWLEDGE 


The Pictorial Encyclopedia with a Lively 
Personality All Its Own. Also Matching 
Volumes on Hobbies and Study Guide. 


Dramatic Story Style. 


Colorful Pictures. 


Budget Priced. 






CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 
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with Librarian, Trustees and Community—a 
panel discussion 

Discussion leader: John Walker Powell 

Panel members—to be announced 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES DIVISION 
President, Ruth M. Tews, Mayo Clinic Library, 
Rochester, Minn.; secretary, Mary Josephine Wil- 
liams, Riley Hospital Library, Indiana University 
Medical Center, Indianapolis 
Wednesday, July 6, 2:00 p.m. 


Tour of local hospitals 


Thursday, July 7, 16:00 a.m. 
Membership business meeting 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 


The Library in the Hospital Life of the Nation 
The Library in the Teaching Program and as a 
Cultural Factor 
Research in Bibliotherapy 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Nettie B. Taylor, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Md. 
Tuesday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 

For program see Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People 


INSURANCE FOR LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
Chairman, William B. Wood, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Friday, July 8, 2:30 p.m. 


Insurance Evaluation for a Medium-sized Public 
Library—a demonstration 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, William J. Quinly, Chicago Teachers 
College Library, Chicago 


Tuesday, July 5, 4:30 p.m. 


Audio-Visual in the Library’s Future—a panel 
discussion 

Panel members—to be announced 

Installation of officers 

Business meeting 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


President, Dorothy F. Deininger, Library Services 
Branch, Special Services Division, Bureau of 
Navy Personnel, U. S. Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; secretary, Marie M. Hostetter, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana 


Friday, July 8, 2:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Association of American Library 
Schools 
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Presiding, Robert D. Leigh, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

State Extension Programs—Alta M. Parks, Exten- 
sion Department Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Public Library Survey Report 


Summary and Future Needs—Robert D. Leigh 


LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Marie V. Hurley, Ferguson Library, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Thursday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


American Librarianship as Others See It—a panel 
discussion 

Moderator: to be announced 

Panel members: Librarians from other countries 
participating in exchange programs sponsored 
by ALA and the U. S. State Department, to be 
announced 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 
JOINT COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, New York 
Public Library, New York 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 


Current Labor Issues and What Librarians Need 
to Know About Them 
Speakers—to be announced 


LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER 
JOINT COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Sarah K. Vann, Carnegie Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; secretary, Hazel M. De Meyer, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 


Nominating Librarianship as a Career 

Nomination: By an Elder Statesman and first chair- 
man of the Joint Committee—Francis R. St. 
John, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Seconding the Nomination: For professional organi- 
zations—speaker to be announced 7 
For librarian at work—speaker to be announced 

Discussion: Strategy in Winning 
By a Vocational Director—to be announced 
By a Library School Director—Lowell A. Mar- 

tin, Graduate Library School, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. a 
By a Library School Student—N. Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
By a High School or College Student—to be 
announced et 
Comments from the floor 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, L. H. Kirkpatrick, University of Utah 
Library, Salt Lake City 


Wednesday, July 6, 8:30 a.m. 
Services of the Map Information Office—J. O.° 
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Kilmartin, Map Information Office, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Publication and Distribution Policies of the U. S. 
Department of State—Howard A. Cook, Public 
Service Division, U. S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


President, Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Wau- 
kegan, Ill.; executive secretary, S. Janice Kee, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, July 5, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Ruth W. Gregory and Mildred W. 
Sandoe, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, Presi- 
dent-elect 

Highlights from the Division’s 1954/55 Record of 
Progress: 

The President’s Overview—Miss Gregory 

News from the PLD Headquarters Office—S, 
Janice Kee 

Division’s Major Project, Restatement of the Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries, a progress 
report—Lowell A. Martin, Graduate Library 
School, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Reports from the Armed Forces, Reference, Exten- 
sion Librarians, and Library Trustees 

Inauguration of incoming President 

Introduction of new officers 





Adult Education Section 


President, Mildred T. Stibitz, Public Library, Day- 
ton, Ohio; secretary, Gertrude Thurow, Public 
Library, La Crosse, Wis. 


Monday, July 4, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Edith L. Foster, West Georgia Regional 
Library, Carrollton, Ga. 
Public Library Adult Education—a panel discussion 
What significant adult education activities in 
public libraries have been developed since the 
1952 Survey? 
What basic principles have they demonstrated? 
How can public libraries apply these principles 
in building better community library service? 
Moderator: Ruth Warncke, American Heritage 
Project 
Panel members to be announced 


Tuesday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mildred T. Stibitz 

Membership meeting 

Objectives and programs of activities for the Sec- 
tion in relation to the adult education movement 
and to public libraries 

What do the 1259 members of the Section feel are 
appropriate and important objectives and activi- 
ties? 

Moderator: Mrs. Helen Lyman Smith, chairman 
Section Committee on Objectives and Activities 


7 GOOD 
REASONS 
HECKMAN 
GIVES YOU 
FASTER 
SERVICE 


A fleet of seven up-to-date vehicles equipped for safe all weather 


transportation 


A modern maintenance department to keep all vehicles in top shape 
Representatives who are courteous, factory trained and dependable 


Routes operating regularly in fifteen states assures twenty-eight day 
service on all bindery orders 


28 day service guaranteed on all binding orders 
An efficient plant making use of the latest technological advances 


BOUND TO PLEASE 


Over 100 skilled craftsmen competent in all phases of library binding 


If you want to improve your service — write or call us today 
PHONE NORTH MANCHESTER 615 


NORTH 


MAY, 1955 


MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 
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Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold in 
Last I5 Years — Proof 
Positive of MAGAFILE's 
Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
Magazines and Pam- 
Quick, folding assembly Phlets! Other uses too! 


39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS — LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH—LA- 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 


MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped Flat, are Easy 
to Store and require Only Seconds for Assembly. 
A "Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate 
Costly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip- 
tive Folder at No Obligation. Sample on Request. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 





The Magafile Company 


P. O. BOX 2615 


MERCHANTS STATION 
SI. LOUIS 2, MO. 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the music of 
over 200 peoples; recorded on location by 
native orchestras and vocal groups: each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by exten- 
sive notes by famous collectors and recognized 
authorities. 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND LIT- 
ERATURE SERIES. 


Many of the issues are original recordings 
on HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. 
ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaran- 
teed for quality of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & 
SERVICE CORP. 


117 W. 46th St, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Business meeting 
Introduction of new officers 


Architecture Committee 


Chairman, Keith Doms, Public Library, Midland, 

Mich. 
Friday, July 8, 2:30 p.m. 

Presentation by librarians and architects of tenta- 
tive plans for selected groups of public libraries, 
probably including a county headquarters build- 
ing, rural branch, main building in a small or 
medium size town; a remodeling project; and an 
economy branch in a large city system 

Discussion of plans by experienced critics and from 
the floor 

Three group meetings will be held simultaneously 
to facilitate discussion 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Harriet L. Rourke, Air Defense Com- 
mand, Colorado Springs, Colo.; secretary, Mar- 
garet Edwards, Headquarters 5th Naval District, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Thursday, July 7, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 
Management and Work Simplification—a workshop 


Thursday, July 7, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meetin g 


Library Extension Section 


President, Dorothy Strouse, Lucas County Library, 
Maumee, Ohio; secretary, Dorothy Alvord, King 
County Library, Seattle, Wash. 


Tuesday, July 5, 8:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 

Discussion of projects of the Section with empha- 
sis on the current status of the Library Services 
Bill 

Reference Section 

Chairman, Mary Radmacher, Public Library, Gary, 
Ind.; secretary, Riva Bresler, Public Library, Log 
Angeles, Calif. 


Thursday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership Meeting 
The Public Library’s Unique Function, Informa- 
tion—speaker to be announced 


Friday, July 8, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Dorothy Truesdale, vice chairman and 
chairman-elect 
Problems of the Reference Librarian, and what to 
do about them—a panel discussion 
Problems: Publicizing reference service 
Contests—how to survive them 
Divisional reference service—how to avoid giving 
the reader the run-around 
Government documents—will they bite? 
Moderator and panel members to be announced 
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Reference Section 
Business and Technology Committee 


Presiding, Donald A. Riechmann, Mercantile 
Branch Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monday, July 4, 10:00 a.m. 


Panel discussion 
Topic and panel members to be announced 


Trustees Section 
Chairman, Mrs. A. J. Quigley, 3049 Laurelhurst 
Drive, Seattle, Wash.; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Drive, Munster, 
Ind. 
Thursday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Open meeting 
Speakers to be announced 


Thursday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 
Open meeting 
Panel discussion 
Topic and panel members to be announced 


Thursday, July 7, 7:00 p.m. 
Dinner meeting 
Speaker—to be announced 


RESOURCES BOARD 


Chairman, Charles W. David, University of Penn- 
sylvania Library, Philadelphia 


Monday, July 4, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Frederick H. Wagman, General Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Proposal to expand the Library of Congress Catalog 
—Books: Authors into a current National Union 
Catalog ; 

Comments by librarians to be announced 

Discussion 


SERIALS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Jane L. Pope, University of Chicago Li- 
brary, Chicago 


Tuesday, July 5, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 

Evaluation of Serial Equipment 
Use of Signals in Recording 
Clearing house report 





SCHOLARSHIP 

Applications are now being taken for the 
Helen S. Carpenter Scholarship Loan grant 
which was established by the New York City 
School Librarians Association in her memory. 
Applicants should be preparing for school 
library work and be accepted or enrolled in an 
accredited library school, and should not be 
over 35 years of age. Application blanks can 
be secured from Augusta Boal, 333 East 41st 
St., New York 17, N.Y., and should be re- 
‘turned no later than May 15, 1955. 
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OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS 


FOR ALL LIBRARIES 
s 


Opera World i 


By DANIEL BLUM. Like the author’s Theatre 
World and Screen World, this will be an 
annual, and just as indispensable. It fully 
records the 1952-53 and 1953-54 Metropoli- 
tan and City Center season, and gives ac- 
counts of other outstanding opera seasons 
in the U.S. and Europe and of leading music 
festivals. With some 500 half-tone illustra- 
tions. (Putnam) $6.00 


Mathews’ Field Book 
of American 


Wild Flowers 


Revised and edited by NORMAN TAYLOR. This 
new, completely revised edition of a great 
classic was prepared by a leading botanist, 
who has simplified the text and brought 
nomenclature, classification, etc. up to date. 
The original magnificent illustrations have 
been retained but corrected where neces- 
sary. 640 pages, with more than 300 line 
drawings and 31 color plates. (Puna 
5.00 








Decisive Battles 
of the Civil War 


By COLONEL JOSEPH B. MITCHELL. A “must” 
for Civil War students, this covers 14 
crucial battles and campaigns, including 
First and Second Manassas, Shiloh, Gettys- 
burg, Chickamauga, Atlanta and Peters- 
burg. Maps show roads of the period and 
new roads, so that visitors to the sites can 
readily follow the movements of both 
armies. 26 two-color maps, 9 line maps. 
(Putnam) $4.50 


The Journal of 
William Beckford 


IN PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 
1787-1788 


Edited and with an introduction and notes by 
BOYD ALEXANDER. The uninhibited diary of 
a fabulous eccentric’s exile, this journal 
brings to life the author of Vathek in all 
his wayward charm. A work of importance 
to every student of English letters. 8 half- 
tones and 2 fold-in maps. (John Day) ` 
8.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS e THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Conference Notes 


“ALA Professional Information Center 

This is a new name for the ALA Clearing 
House. The Center will be sponsored by the 
Headquarters Library and be located in the 
Exhibit Area at Booths F 6-8. 


Tea at Strawberry Mansion 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
librarians attending The American Library 
Association Conference on July 3 through 9 
to attend a Tea from 3:00 p.m. to 6:00 p-m. 
on July 6 at historic Strawberry Mansion in 
Fairmount Park. This Tea will be sponsored 
by a group of Philadelphia publishers. 

Bus transportation will be provided on a half- 
hourly schedule from the Conference Hall as 
well as from a central place in downtown 
Philadelphia. The Tea will be given in honor 
of the Juvenile Authors and Illustrators living 
in the thirteen county area known as the Dela- 
ware Valley. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea and 

Dinner Tickets 
As a convenience for conference delegates, 

there will be an ALA Central Ticket Desk for 

the sale during the Conference of tickets for 
all breakfast, luncheon, tea and dinner meetings 
for which tickets will be sold in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets, you 
are asked to make use of this ticket service 
by arranging for the sale through this central 
desk. The supply of tickets to be placed on 
sale, numbered consecutively and accompanied 
by full information, should be in the hands of 
Cora M. Beatty at the ALA Office, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago by June 1. 

Please observe the following points so that 
the ticket desk may function efficiently: 

1. Name, date, hour, place, price of function 
and ticket number should appear on the 
face of ticket. 

. Tickets should be a convenient size for 

handling, preferably about 3 x 2% inches. 

3. Tickets given to the Ticket Desk for sale 
for each function must be numbered con- 
secutively beginning at one. 

4. Tickets for which reservations have been 
accepted in advance will not be handled; 
only those ready for unrestricted sale are 
to be supplied. 

5. There should be only one price for all 
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tickets for a given function. It is advis- 
able to have the price of the ticket include 
tax and gratuity, and avoid odd cents. 
6. Checks will not be accepted at the ticket 
desk. 
. The supply of tickets should be accom- 
panied by the following information: 
a. day and hour when advance sale 
should close. 
b. name of group representative author- 
ized to deal with the ticket desk. 
8. Payment by the Central Ticket Desk to 
the authorized representative will be in 
cash. 


~ 


Moonlight Cruise—Square Dancing and All! 
On July 7, at Philadelphia, all ALA mem- 


bers and friends are invited to board a deluxe 
Wilson Line excursion steamer for a moon- 
light cruise down the Delaware River. The 
ship, chartered by ACRL, will leave the Chest- 
nut St. dock at 9:00 p.m.—with what promises 
to be the largest number of librarians ever 
gathered on a single deck. 

There will be a variety of entertainment. 
The traditional ALA Conference square dance 
will be held aboard and beginners are es- 
pecially invited to participate. The almanac 
promises a moon just past full and high in the 
sky for those who wish to promenade on the 
upper decks, visit with old friends and make 
new ones. And the length of either rail will 
be lined with deck chairs for those who pre- 
fer to sit and watch the magic lights of the 
shore glide by. A variety of refreshments 
will be available. 

Sponsored by the Local Committee with 
ACRL acting as the chartering agent, the 
moonlight cruise is a general social session 
open to all Conference-goers and their friends. 
Library school dinners, which fall on this same 
evening, will terminate in time for the cruise, 
which is the principal scheduled activity of 
the evening. 

Tickets ($2.00) are, of course, limited to the 
ship’s capacity, so add your name to the pas- 
senger list at once. Make your check payable 
to the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries and send it to Mrs. Jean Green, The 
University of Pennsylvania Library, 34th & 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Should 
your plans change, cancellations can be taken 
until June 30. Hurry, hurry, hurry! : 
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«desired, and salary requirement. 


New Members Welcome 


Following the first session of the Council 
on Monday afternoon, July 4 in Convention 
Hall, the Membership Committee is holding an 
informal reception for all who are new ALA 
members or are attending their first Conference. 
The Membership Committee will be joined by 
ALA officials in welcoming newcomers. 


Conference Placement Service 


During the Philadelphia Conference, a sim- 
plified Contact Placement Clearing House will 
be available to employers and to librarians 
interested in changing positions. An office 
will be provided (1) where employers may post 
notices of vacancies and leave messages for 
persons interested in vacancies, and (2) where 
librarians interested in changing positions may 
see the posted vacancies, leave messages for 
employers, and post notices of their availability. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices 
of vacancies for posting on one side of a 
5x8 card or sheet. Each notice should in- 
clude the name and location of the library, 
title of position open, the salary offered, the 
minimum requirements, the name of the person 
interviewing, his conference address and tele- 
phone number, and the days he will be at con- 
ference. At least 20 duplicate copies of each 
notice should be furnished for distribution to 
interested individuals. 

Librarians interested in new positions who 
wish to post noticés of their availability are 
asked to furnish on one side of a 5x 8 card or 
sheet name, permanent address, conference ad- 
dress and telephone number, days they will be 
at conference, a brief statement of their qualifi- 
cations, types of positions they wish, location 
At least 20 
duplicate copies of the notice to be posted 
should be provided for distribution to interested 
employers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted 
for posting, either from employers or from those 
desiring to change positions. No notices will 
be posted unless the individual is attending 
the Philadelphia Conference. An employer not 
at Philadelphia may designate other members 
of his staff or another librarian to interview 
candidates provided that person knows that 
library, the details about the vacancy, and has 
agreed to interview interested individuals. The 
hours the office will be open and its location 
will be announced in the official conference 
program. 

The staff of the office will confine its ac- 
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tivities to posting notices, taking written mes- 
sages, and other routines. It will not suggest 
persons for positions, evaluate records or 
openings, accept records of vacancies or per- 
sons which are not to be posted, post notices 
which do not contain the basic information 
listed above, accept records for posting prior 
to the conference week, or do any follow-up 
after the conference. No placement notices 
will be posted on bulletin boards except those 
in this office. 


Hospitality Centers 


Several ALA Divisions will maintain Hos- 
pitality Centers in Convention Hall in an area 
in the Center Building adjoining the ALA 
offices. These arrangements will provide cen- 
ters for appointments, for consultation, and for 
informal contacts. 

The DLCYP will also have a booth in the 
exhibit area where it will display the books 
included in the 1954-55 Top of the News lists 
for children and young people. There will 
be samples of library lists available here, 
foreign children’s books, tapes of book discus- 
sions, and materials resulting from other divi- 
sion projects. Hostesses will be at the booth 
to give advice, and help people get acquainted 
and find others with similar interests. 


Library School Alumni Reunions 


The Wisconsin University Library School 
and the New York State Library School As- 
sociation have scheduled breakfasts on Thurs- 
day, July 7 at 8:30 am. The University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School will hold 
a reception on Thursday at 5:15 p.m. 

Sixteen other schools are holding dinners 
on Thursday at 6:30 p.m. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^tc.rino BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 


you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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Write for 


INFORMATION ABOUT 
ANOTHER “FIRST” 


STURGIS 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 


Book list 
Material Aids 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 


Box 552 Sturgis, Mich. 


HUNTTING’S 
NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 


STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 


WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 


OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 
—SUPPLIED IN 
PUBLISHER'S BINDING 


HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 


PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
Visit Booth B-2 


Where our representative hopes 
to meet and talk to our librarian- 
friends. 


* Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
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Post-Conference Tour 


Come On Up To Lancaster Onct 
for a 


Pennsylvania Dutch Week End 


Two day, all expense tour 
Chust $39.95 Chust $39.95 


This bargain price includes transportation to 
Lancaster, all meals, and lodging for two nights 
in a twin bedroom with private bath. 

Leave Bellevue-Stratford Hotel after the 
General Session, July 8, by bus. 


Friday Evening 


Arrive in Lancaster and check into the 
friendly Hotel Brunswick. From the mo- 
ment you arrive, you are the hotel’s guest. 
Linger over a late snack to the lilting strains 
of organ music . . . browse around the lobby 
exhibits of Pennsylvania Dutch craftsman- 
ship of yesteryear . . . look over tomorrow’s 
route in the fascinating brochure which you 
will receive . . . up to your restful room, a 
refreshing bath, and so to bed. 


Saturday 


After breakfast at the Brunswick, it’s off to 
MARKET to feast your eyes on luscious 
home-grown foods and Pennsylvania Dutch 
specialties. Next, ride through the rolling 
AMISH FARMLANDS to see at close range 
the best-kept farms in the country . . . Down 
the Old Philadelphia Pike to marvel at the 
productive land—where crop rotation and 
fertilizing have been employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch for centuries to help make 
Lancaster County the richest non-irrigated. 
area in the nation—and all without electricity 
or modern machinery! Meet the “Plain 
People” at work in their Amish blacksmith, 
carriage and furniture shops . . . Enjoy a 
Lancaster County Swiss Cheese treat .. . To 
Ephrata (Eff-ra-ta), typical Pennsylvania 
Dutch town .. . Stop at the CLOISTERS, 
unique 18th Century German Baptist settle- 
ment, a restoration project of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania . . . See the billets 
of wood used as pillows by ascetics who built 
this great center of religious sacrifice and 
learning . . . Hear how the Cloisters trans- 
lators helped General Washington win the 
war. Next, enjoy homemade ice cream on 
an AMISH FARM .. . Relax and get ac- _ 
quainted with the hospitable Amish family 
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. . . Reluctantly, leave for another typical 
Dutch community. At Lititz (Lit-its), visit a 
PRETZEL FACTORY and hear the lovely cee 

little story of “pretzels and children’s 

rayers” . . . Relish genuine PENNSYL- 

VANIA DUTCH FOODS at an AMISH. QUALITY . . . PRICE 
STYLE FEAST . . . Moravian settlement, 

with religious sanctuary and unusual burial .. . . SERVICE.... 
customs . . . Grave of General Sutter, owner 
of land where the California Gold Rush 
started . . . Interesting comparison of Eph- fog 
rata with Lititz . . . Then, the LANDIS VAL- ~ aa 
LEY MUSEUM, with Pennsylvania Dutch b 
antiques, the Conestoga Wagon, forerunner 
of the Prairie Schooner, relics of Conestoga 
and Susquehannox Indian tribes . . . Pass 
the STOCK YARDS, largest east of Chicago. 





Sunday 
. . . It’s westward-bound to the MASONIC 
HOME at Elizabethtown, famed for beauti- 
ful grounds . . . Then browse at HERSHEY 
MUSEUM, treasure-house of Pennsylvania 
Dutch arts and crafts... At CORNWALL, 
explore Peter Grubb’s forge . . . Next pass 
the historic IRON MINES-—still operating— 
which produced iron for the locally-made 
rifle used by Daniel Boone, and later be- 
coming popularly known as the Kentucky 
rifle. Frolic on a PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH PICNIC at ONE ROOM 






Whether a 
standard form or one 


SCHOOLHOUSE .. . On past Baron printed to your own 
Stiegel’s “One Red Rose Forever” Church i specifications .... 
. . » Next to Donegal (Donn-ee-gaul) Pres- BRO-DART can fill your library's par- 


byterian Church, site of WITNESS TREE, 
where congregation pledged allegiance to 
the Thirteen Colonies in revolt against Brit- 
ain .. . See the IRONMASTER HOUSES, 
remains of a feudal state which existed as 

e late as 1850. Now through historic CO- | LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
LUMBIA, where bridge was burned to halt | a division of 


Confederate invasion during Civil War. A 
Bre Dart INDUSTRIES 


river town with romantic story of canal 
barges . . . Visit WHEATLAND, restored 
home of Pennsylvania’s only President, James 
Buchanan... 
Over 200 Miles—Over 200 Sites 65 E. ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
No fewer than 35 persons, nor more than 70, 
can be accommodated. Busses will leave from 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Tickets should 
be picked up at the Convention Ticket Desk 
Bot lakes thal Tuesday, July 5. pee om 'CATATOG fae 
Reservations must be mailed with a $14.95 send us a sample of the form you 
deposit by June 20 to: Herbert B. Anstaett, require and we will quote prices. 
librarian, Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
“caster, Pa. 


ticular need with top quality book cards, 
pockets, special notices, order forms, etc. 





1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD.,LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


This column appears regularly in these pages 
in response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


As can be seen in the article on conference plan- 
ning elsewhere in this issue, one of the popular fea- 
tures of annual conferences has been the hospitality 
lounges maintained by some of the divisions. The 
physical facilities in Convention Hall at Philadel- 
phia will make it possoble for each division to have 
a lounge in the center building. These lounges 
will all be in the same room which. they will share 
with the Headquarters offices, and will be made 
distinct from each other by groupings of furniture. 
They will provide places to meet your friends and 
others who share your interests. 


The same article referred to above revealed the 
fact that the second “most helpful” feature of the 
conference, next to meeting your friends, was the 
exhibits, so we are happy to report that so far a 
record number of exhibitors are participating in the 
conference. Another popular feature, the Com- 
bined Book Exhibit will this year include a Com- 
bined Periodicals Exhibit also, 


The ALA Clearing House which, has been such 
a valuable center of information for a long time 
will appear this year under a new name—The ALA 
Professional Information Center. It will have a 
considerable amount of adult education materials 
on display as well as the usual professional aids. 
The Buildings Committee, which has heretofore 
shared space with the Clearing House, will have 
a booth alongside the Professional Information 
Center where they will have pictures and plans, 
and a consultant scheduled at definite hours. 


The Contact Placement Clearing House will be 
offered again as in Minneapolis. ALA Publishing 
Department will have its usual booth where you 
may see their publications, comment on those you 
have used and make suggestions as to things you 
would like to see published. 


The Office for Adult Education will have a booth 
where information on all ALA adult education proj- 
ects will be available. This includes American 
Heritage, the Adult Education Sub-grant Project 
and the new Library-Community Project. 


The Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries and the Audio-Visual Institute are experi- 
menting with a type of meeting new to ALA. 
ACRL has named it “Circles of Information.” It is 
a device for providing consultants on a variety of 
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questions pertaining to the same subject by the 
use of many small tables presided over by experts 
leaving the conferee free to roam from one circle 
of information to another, 


The Audio-Visual Board and the Audio-Visual 
Round Table are fortunate in being able to present 
Cecile Starr, 16mm film critic for the Saturday Re- 
view. The Board and the Round Table are sponsor- 
ing a series of noon day film showings Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. Miss Starr will 
appear on the Thursday program, at which time 
she will show several short films and talk about 
the development of the film. 


Thursday, July 7, will be Trustees Day at the 
conference. Mrs. A. J. Quigley, Chairman of the 
Trustees Section of the Public Libraries Division, 
has planned a program that places the meetings of 
the Board, the membership meeting, and the pro- 
gram meeting all on this one day. The series of 
meetings will be climaxed in the evening by a ban- 
quet for trustees. 


Speaking of trustees, we have been informed that 
the Fairfax County (Va.) Federation of Citizens 
Association has publicly commended the Board of 
the Fairfax County Library in recognition of their 
meritorious service to the citizens of Fairfax County 
in their contribution to the splendid success of the 
library. Library trustees voluntarily play such an 
important part in the accomplishments of libraries 
that we are always gratified to have their work so 
recognized. 


During the Midwinter Meeting the ALA Financg 
Committee directed all units of the Association to 
transfer their funds and records to the ALA Ac- 
counting Department. This was done in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the ALA audi- 
tors. The transfer of these funds is now in process, 
that of the Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion being completed. ALA committees and boards 
have received from the Accounting Department the 
forms for their budget requests for the year 
1955-56. 


If you have time on your hands after the Phila- 
delphia Conference, the American Country Life 
Association is holding its annual conference at 
Pennsylvania State College, July 12-14. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. rs 
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JUVENILE BOOKS FROM 
The House of Nelson 


Adventure—M ystery—History 


OFF TO THE GOLD FIELDS by Aileen Fisher 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 


Uncle Luke wouldn’t say what was in the barrel at the back of the 
wagon he and Joel drove from Iowa to Colorado in 1859. When 
the barrel was finally opened, Joel had the surprise of his life— 
and so will all the readers of this hilarious story. 

Boys and Girls 9-12 Sept. 16, $2.75 


PROMISE OF JUNE by Nancy Paschal 

Debra discovers that her hobby of modeling animals in clay can be turned to profit, and 
that she really loves the young sculptor who has encouraged her, not the self-centered 
Greg whose return from abroad she had anticipated. “Authentic and interesting.” — 
Mabel Louise Robinson 

Girls 12 up Sept. 9, $2.75 


TRAIL FROM TAOS by Loring McKaye 

An exciting adventure of the conquest of New Mexico in 1846—in the days of Kit Carson 
and the Bents. When Jim Mento’s brother is kidnaped by an Apache chief, Trail from 
Taos becomes an action-packed drama of suspense. 

Boys 12 up Sept. 12, $2.75 


DORINDA’S DIAMONDS by Lilly Shutter & 
Illustrated by Veronica Reed $: 
When Dorinda heard there might be a cache of diamonds in the cellar of the old apart- 
ment building, she searched in earnest to find it. Not that Dorinda wanted diamonds . 
what she did want will surprise young readers of this delightful story with its heart- 
warming family background. 

Girls 9-12 Sept. 23, $2.75 
HOUSE OF THE PELICAN by Elisabeth Kyle 

Another of the author’s well-loved mysteries! Chris and her friends search for the lost 
House of the Pelican in the Royal Mile during the famed Edinburgh Festival. An old 
legend is brought to life and Chris discovers a rare and valuable treasure. 

Girls 12 up Sept. 20, $2.50 








Now being distributed in the United States 
FELICITY DANCES: A Children’s Tale about the Ballet 
by Arnold L. Haskell 
One of the world’s greatest authorities on ballet—the Director and Principal of 
the Sadler Wells School—tells this light-hearted but ‘true’ story of Felicity Ann 


who learns to dance. 
Girls 9-13 $1.50 





See these books and other current Nelson publications 
at the Combined Book Exhibit, ALA Conference. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street New York 17, N.Y. 
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Buildings 
Library Service 
Professionalism 









All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


THE WISE selection of books for children should 
“challenge the child to enlarge his powers of appre- 
ciation and understanding” is the thesis of Harriet 
Long in her wise and inspirational paper on “The 
Tools We Build With” in the March issue of The 
Michigan Librarian (incidentally, hats off to the 
new format). 


IF you ARE thinking of starting a Service to 
Business, Elizabeth Fryer’s article, “One Year of 
Service to Business in Nashville” in Tennessee Li- 
brarian for January, will be of help to you. An- 
other practical article for directory makers, in the 
same issue, is “Some Experiences in Library Direc- 
tory Preparation” by Paul E. Postell. 


The Evansville (Ind.) Public Library has issued 
its 1954 annual report as a 16 mm. film (Filmack, 
1327 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, made it.) 


CATALOGERS WILL want to see “Revision of the 
A.L.A. Cataloging Rules of Entry for Legal Ma- 
terials and Related Rules” in the Law Library Jour- 
nal for February. This is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Cataloging of the American Association 
of Law Libraries, adopted at its 1954 annual meet- 
ing. 

REMINGTON RaNnp’s new booklet on Planning the 
Public Library is a honey. Available gratis to any 
librarian or architect by writing to the New York 
office at 315 Fourth Ave. (Our old friend, Harry 
Datz, has done a good job.) 


THE TENNESSEE State Library and Archives, Li- 
brary Extension Division has made two filmstrips 
on “Small Libraries in Action” and “Any Com- 
munity Can Have a Library.” Both show graphi- 
cally what library service can mean to small and 
rural communities. 


LIBRARY SERVICES are of interest to reporters of 
non-library periodicals. Two good articles on what 
public libraries are doing have been published in 
the February issue of Pathfinder . . . The Town 
Journal (“No “Quiet Please’”) and in the March 
number of The Kiwanis Magazine (“Revolution in 
Our Libraries” by Lewis A. Riley). 


SEVERAL GOOD publicity brochures from public 
libraries have come across our desk: Your Library 
. . an Introduction (Milwaukee), Boost Your Busi- 
ness (Detroit), Yours to Use and Enjoy (Sacra- 
mento), Map Your Way to Library Service (Queens 
Borough, Jamaica, New York), Dearborn Public 
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FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 





Library Guide (Dearborn, Michigan). 

Ir you MIssED the University of Chicago Round 
Table on February 6th, you can obtain a copy of 
the discussion by Asheim, Blakely and Mumford 
in Library Facts Appealing and Appalling (10¢ 
from the U. of C.) 

THE LIBRARIANS of the Kansas City (Mo.) and 
Pomona (Calif.) Public Libraries have been study- 
ing plans for a new building. Both have published 
program and survey statements which will interest 
you: Study for a Main Library (Kansas City) and 
A Library With a Built-In Future (Pomona). 

SPEAKING OF buildings, the brochure of the new 
Midland, (Mich.) Public Library building is out- 
standing. Not only being a nice paper job, it also 
shows one of the newer libraries. Cincinnati (O.) 
Public Library also issued a handbook telling of its 
new building. 

Two NEW surveys have been issued recently: 
A Survey of the Administrative Organization of the 
Library Department of the City of Oakland by 
Edward Wight and Le Roy Merritt; and The Li- 
braries of the University of the Philippines by Ray 
Swank. 

TO WHAT EXTENT has librarianship become a 
professionP Read what J. P. Wilkinson says in 
“The Problem of Professionalism” in the February 
issue of the Ontario Library Review. In this same 
issue is a bibliography of Estonian books by Alek- 
sander Kurvits. 


Don’t iss “The First Freedom” by Paul I. 
Wellman in the Library Journal for March 1. It is 
well worth reading. p 


Those who take care of a library’s binding will 
be interested in a practical discussion by Walter 
Kubilius on “What the Librarian Should Know 
About Book Manufacture” in the February issue 
of The Library Binder. 

As usuaL, Edna Phillips, librarian of the Morrill 
Memorial Library, Norwood, Mass., has produced 
an interesting annual report, which could be sug- 
gestive to other small public libraries. It is called 
How To Tell a Good Library. 


LIBRARY STAFFS will be amused, but at the same 
time interested, in Bob Luke’s article, “File It and 
Find It” in Adult Leadership for March. Whether 
you use “the stack-and-reach-in-and-find method” 
or “systematically index and neatly file in vertical 
files and bookcases” all of the printed matter, or 
more descriptively, “stuff,” you will want to read 
Mr. Luke’s comments. 
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if you are interested ... 


—in simplifying the work of ordering periodical subscriptions 
—in a single source for all foreign and domestic subscriptions 
—in “personalized” service with prompt attention to all detail 
—in assistance to help reorganize your periodical lists and records 
—in reducing internal costs of ordering and handling 


—in making your job of serials acquisitions easier 


then we suggest you write to 


McGREGOR MAGAZINE AGENCY 


Mount Morris Illinois 


McGregor Magazine Agency, the agency which believes in automation and 
has developed new methods in library periodical service. Let us show you 
how our punched card subscription service can eliminate list typing, give 
completely automatic renewal control, and assist you in budget planning, 
cost distribution and record work. Write for information or visit our ex- 
hibit during the ALA Conference at Philadelphia to see automation in 


action. 


Complete subscription service on all periodicals, foreign and domestic 


University Libraries Research Libraries Industrial Libraries 
College Libraries Medical Libraries Technical Libraries 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





GADGET OF THE MONTH 


Can you cut up to 20 sheets of bond paper on 
your present paper cutter without allowing the 
paper to bevel, wave, or creep? Illustrated is a 
paper cutter that will allow you to make precision 
cuts for display work, 
photos, or published ma- 
terial. The cutter fea- 
tures all steel construction 
and the exclusive “Hid- 
den Blade” cutting edge, 
a completely concealed 
standard Shick Injector 
razor blade that cannot 
touch anything except the 
material being cut. The blade can be easily re- 
placed, and will cut tissue to poster board easily 
with a one hand press and slide motion. The black 
plastic angle-cutting guide bar provides for simple 
adjustment to any size or angle and assures accurate 
duplication of cut sizes. Four rubber feet protect 
desk and table tops. Marketed under the name 
Safe-T Paper Cutter, it is made in sizes of 12”, 15”, 
18”, and 24”. Order it through your school or 
office suppliers or write direct to Hectographia 
Corp., 110 W. 17th St., New York 11, N.Y. 








KNOLL ASSOCIATES, INC., have just com- 
pleted furnishing the new Grace Dow Memorial 
Library at Midland, Michigan, and they will dis- 
play their modern and functional furnishings in 
the exhibit area at the Philadelphia Conference. 
Look them up—you'll be amazed at the colorful 
beauty of their sturdy table chairs, tables, and their 
glamorous treatment of the prosaic files. If you 
would like to see their catalog before the Confer- 
ence, write to James Millar, Knoll Associates, Inc., 
575 Madison Ave., New York. 


New VACATION READING AIDS are again 
available from Library Products, Inc. Featured 
this year are Rocket to Adventure, Let’s Play In- 
dian, and Fishing is Fun, plus the ever-interesting 
Book-Worm, Round-Up, and the Mr. Small Read- 
ing Club. Complete accessories are available, from 
die-cut rockets to 3” baseballs for the baseball 
Reading Club, Remember that Sturgis also fur- 
nishes appealing silk-screened posters in colors to 
help you get the library’s sate a across to the 
public. For a complete catalog by Sturgis, write 
to Library Products, Inc., P.O. Box 552, Sturgis, 
Mich. 
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A PAGE TURNER for handicapped persons, 
proved by more than a year of actual use, is now 
available. Easy to set up and operate, it will 
handle magazines and books from pocket size to 
Life-size. A slight momentary pressure on a rub- 
ber-tipped lever, which is at the end of a flexible 
cord and can be placed in any location convenient 
to the patient, turns each page by starting a small 
motor which moves an adhesive coated arm. The 
adhesive picks up the page and positions it in the 
proper place, where it is held by another arm. Not 
manufactured for volume production, the Lake- 
land Page Turner will be made available to libraries 
as an accommodation on a non-profit basis. For 
more information, write to Lakeland Tool Works, 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


PROCESSING TIME can be cut up to 50%, ac- 
cording to a report from Constance Moshin, of the 
Carnegie Library in Bookville. The secret is typing 
the book pocket and the book card in one con- 
tinuous motion by using the Hi-lo pocket. If 
you'd like to know more about this procedure, 
write to Constance Moshin c/o Demco Library 
Supplies, Box 1070, Madison, Wis. 


COPYING FROM BOOKS, thick volumes of 
magazines, stiff board, or heavy stock is a practical 
operation with a new flat-bed photo printer de- 
veloped by Peerless Photo Products, Naturally, 
the new printer, which has 1%” clearance between 
lid and platen, can also be used for single sheet 
originals. Used in conjunction with a separate 
processing unit, this new printer will make copies 
in one minute with the new dry transfer-process 
photocopy materials such as Peerless’ own Dri-Stat 
line. It can also be used with the older and more 
conventional wet-process materials. The platen, 
of high-quality optical glass, has been increased 
in thickness to % inch and its front edge has been 
beveled at a 45° angle so that the illumination can 
penetrate right to the binding of the volume being 
copied. In this way, the complete page, including 
the inner margin, can be copied clearly and without 
distortion. For further information, write to Paul 
M. Platzman, John Mather Lupton Co., Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


WRITES ON ANYTHING. A “lead” pencil 
that writes on plastics, film, etc., was noted in the 
March ALA Bulletin. Distribution of this item 
was attributed to a manufacturer who writes to 
state that the actual supplier of this pencil is 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. Request information 
regarding this pencil by the name: “Mark Twain.”™ 
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Serial Publications 


Their Place and Treatment in Libraries 


by Andrew D. Osborn 


Assistant Librarian, Harvard College Library 


A theoretical and practical introduction to 
the organization of serials work, and the 
selection, processing, and servicing of serials 
for the practicing librarian or the student. 
Sets forth sound principles and relates them 
to serial practices and needs. Underlines 
the importance of serial publications and 
shows how they can be brought under con- 
trol by the use of economical and efficient 
procedures. Discusses many problems in 
terms of solutions found by specific libraries 
and contains numerous illustrations of 
forms used in serial acquisition, checking, 


and cataloging. 


A comprehensive and exhaustive treatment 
of serials for the large library and the serials 
specialist that contains much of practical 
value for libraries of all sizes: public, col- 


lege, university, and special. 


To be published in June 


Contents 


Introduction 


1, The library approach to serials 

2. Organization of serials work 

3. Principles of serials selection 

4. The acquisition process 

5. The theory and practice of serial 
checking 

6. The visible index and its rivals 

7. The theory of descriptive cataloging 

5. Cataloging procedures 

9. Subject cataloging 


10. Housing and servicing current 
serials 

11. Reference and circulation 

12. Binding 


13. Microreproductions 

14, Rarities and archival material 

15. League of Nations, United Nations, 
and Organization of American 
States publications 

16. Reprints 

17. Abstracting and indexing 

18. Union lists 


Appendix: Six Case Studies 
Selected bibliography 


336 pages, Cloth $6.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street 


* Chicago 11, Illinois 
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UNIVERSAL BINDERS 





Magazines are pro- 
tected with Universal 
Binders’ patented 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- 
ism. Only your Uni- 
versal key will open 
“Twin-Lock”. 


UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. 


815 Ave. B, P.O. Box 159, San Antonio, Tex. 





Workshops 


The Department of Library Education, State 
University Teachers College at Geneseo, will 
offer two workshops in Library Education: 

Reading Problems in the School Library will 
be given July 25—August 5, 1955. The coor- 
dinator will be Frank Angell, former director 
of reading in the Garden City Public Schools. 
Two (2) semester hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit will be given. The fees will 
be $10 per semester hour for undergraduate 
credit, $12 per semester hour for graduate 
credit, each with a $2 incidental fee. 

Library Service For Young Adults will be 
given July 11—22, 1955. The coordinator will 
be Katherine Worden, librarian at the North 
Park Junior High School, Lockport, New York 
and the consultant will be Mrs. Helen Thomp- 
son Clark, librarian at the West High School, 
Auburn, New York. Two (2) semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit will be given. 
The fees will be $10 per semester hour for un- 
dergraduate credit, $12 per semester hour for 
graduate credit, each with a $2 incidental fee. 





Come to the Philadelphia Conference 
July 3-9, 1955 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 

CURRENT ARTICLES UNLIMITED offers a 
new prompt journal Table of Contents service for 
medical-technical libraries. Subject mailings or 
tailor-made arrangements for libraries served. 
Prompt. Write for all details: C.A.U., Spartan Co., 
18 East 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION Librarian, 
Long Island village one-half hour from New York 
City. College and library school degrees required; 
beginning salary $3600, 5 annual increments of 
$120; 38-hour week, vacation, sick leave, state re- 
tirement, civil service. Position open June 16. 
B 716 

LIBRARIAN of the Science Libraries needed 
Sept. 1 for professional oversight of department 
libraries and cataloging science materials. Fifth 
year L.S. degree plus some experience cataloging 
science material required. Undergraduate science 
courses desirable. Salary $4000-$4800, 35 hour 
week, 7 weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave. 
Apply Librarian, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, 
Mass. ° 

ASSISTANT Children’s librarian, L.S. degree, 
experience desirable but not mandatory, for an 
interesting combination of school and public li- 
brary work in a small, live public library, 25 miles 
north of Boston. Salary $3800 to $4000, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement. Apply Memorial Hall Library, Andover, 
Mass. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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- JUNIOR librarians for public library; vacancies 
in various fields such as Children’s Branch, Mobile 
Library, Adult Circulation. Salary range $3390- 
$4350. Increments $240. Five day-37% hour work 
week; paid vacations; sick leave; retirement; civil 
service. Accredited Library School degree re- 
quired. For details write: Joseph B. Rounds, Direc- 
tor, Buffalo and Erie County Public Library, La- 
fayette Square, Buffalo 3, New York. 

LIBRARIAN for new bookmobile service at- 
tached to branch library, expected combined cir- 
culation of 175,000. Beginning salary $4100- 
$4400, depending on qualifications. Experience re- 
quired. 

ASSISTANT Branch Librarian for library with 
60,000 circulation. Beginning salary $3600, no 
experience necessary. Degree from accredited li- 
brary school required. Apply to: Richard D. Min- 
nich, County Librarian, Baltimore County Public 
Library, 30 W. Chesapeake Ave., Towson 4, Mary- 
land. 

LIBRARIAN for special library, to serve editorial 
staff of publisher of school periodicals and text- 
books for elementary and secondary schools. Inter- 
esting promotion opportunities. 87% hour week 
from Monday through Friday. Vacation with pay. 
Retirement plan. Appointment to be made in 
June. Salary open depending upon qualifications. 
Write C. L. McKelvie, Department of School Serv- 
ices and Publications, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. 


Southeast 


CATALOGER or BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. 
Small progressive library in friendly community. 
18 undergraduate hours in L.S. required, degree 
preferred. Paid vacation, sick leave; retirement. 
Salaries: $3180 to $4560, according to training and 
experience. Write: Mrs. Howard Pursell, Director, 
Chestatee Regional Library, Gainesville, Ga. 


Midwest 


HEAD of Circulation in progressive Midwest 
Rublic Library. Experience and ability to assume 
responsibility essential. 8 circ. assts. Some book 
selection—readers advisory. Grade 3 beginning 
salary $4565. 5 day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation, 
sick leave, retirement. B 707 

HEAD of Reference in Progressive Midwest Pub- 
lic Library. Experience, ability to assume re- 
sponsibility and develop service. Book selection in 
Ref. field. Grade 3 beginning salary—$4565. 5 
day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment. B 708 

ASSISTANT Cataloger, not over 40 years of age 
(new position), Library Science degree and ex- 
age required, Faculty status, retirement, sick 

eave, all college vacations. Minimum salary $400 
per month. Salary dependent on training and ex- 
perience. Apply to Miss B. Hanby, Librarian, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
il. 


MAY, 1955 


CATALOGER with library science ‘degree and 
at least two years experience for small public li- 
brary in suburban community 16 miles north of 
Chicago on Lake Michigan. Book budget: 
$12,000. New modern building, 40 hour week, 
month vacation, retirement plan. Beginning salary: 
$3800. Apply: Helen Siniff, Librarian, Wilmette 
Public Library, Wilmette, Ill. 

TWO MEN, M.S.L.S. or equivalent and ability 
for and interest in administration; one to take 
charge of Circulation department and one for Refer- 
ence. Faculty status, one-month vacation; new 
building residential neighborhood; salary $4000- 
$5000 depending on qualifications. Write Director, 
University of Detroit Library, 4001 W. MecNichols 
Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in newly com- 
bined city and county library system serving a 
population area of 18,000. Located in the heart of 
the Michigan resort country. Four season recrea- 
tional area, skiing, boating, hunting, fishing. 
Salary $3600-$3800, depending upon experience. 
Graduation from accredited library school required. 
Apply E. G. McLane, Director, Cadillac-Wexford 
Library, Cadillac, Michigan. 

LIBRARIAN—Carnegie Grant Public Library in 
central Minnesota city with excellent school and 
recreational facilities. Library degree required. 
For information write: Board of Trustees, Alexan- 
dria Public Library, Alexandria, Minn. 

THREE positions open midsummer, two Refer- 
ence (one in charge of films) and one bookmobile 
librarian. Midwest, medium-sized library. Li- 
brary school degree required. 40-hour week, 4 
weeks’ vacation, cumulative sick leave, state re- 
tirement. Salary open. B 731 

CHILDREN’S Librarian as first assistant for 
large Main Boys’ and Girls’ Room in progressive 
library system. Opportunity for creative work and 
departmental responsibility. Remodeled modern 
building (Fall, 1955). Residential community 
(70,000) suburban to Cleveland. Salary $3700 with 
differentials according to qualifications. Five day 
week. 26 days vacation. Retirement. Address 
Children’s & Schools’ Dept., Lakewood Public Li- 
brary, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

YOUTH Librarian. Salary $300 to $380 de- 
pending on qualifications; training required; 39 
hour, 5-day week, four weeks’ vacation, retirement 
and social security plan, sick leave. Apply librar- 
ian, Public Library, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Southwest 


WANTED: Head librarian, BLS degree, paid 
vacation, sick leave. Salary $3400-$3600. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Hobbs Public Library, 
Hobbs, N.M. 

TEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: Southwestern 
& Western States. Salaries $3300-$3600 bachelors 
and no experience; more for masters and experi- 
ence. Free registration. S. W. TEACHERS’ 
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AGENCY, 1303 Central NE, Albuquerque, Station 
A., N.M. 


Far West 


CHILDREN’S librarians needed to work in ex- 
panding branch system of San Diego Public Li- 
brary. For qualified ambitious librarians we offer 
a salary of $327-$360 per month, promotional op- 
portunities, vacation, sick leave, other employee 
benefits. No written exam. ` Apply to San Diego 
City Civil Service; Room 453, Civic Center; San 
Diego 1, California. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for growing library in 
Chula Vista, California; population 30,000; 10 
miles south of San Diego. New 12,000 square foot 
library now under construction; very busy Chil- 
dren’s Library with generous book budget and 
record collection. Salary range $3642 to $4320; 
15 working days vacation; paid holidays average 
11; liberal sick leave; 40-hour week; State Retire- 
ment System. Write Librarian, Public Library, or 
Personnel Clerk, Civic Center, Chula Vista, Calif. 

BRANCH Librarian: Position open June Ist. 
No written examination. Salary $340-$427. Civil 
service system and retirement. Inquire Director 
of Library Service, Public Library, Stockton & San 
Joaquin County, Stockton, California. 

JUNIOR Librarian: Position now open. Book- 
mobile service to children and adults on alternate 
school and community schedules. Salary $306- 
$361. Civil service system and retirement. No 
written examination. Inquire Director of Library 
Service, Public Library, Stockton & San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, California. 


Northwest 


WESTERN Rocky Mountain university inter- 
ested in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagination 
and ability. Responsible position. Good salary, 
climate and work conditions. 40 hour week, one 
month vacation. B 663 

REFERENCE librarian for Pacific-Northwest 
university in large city with mountains and sea 
within easy reach. $3500 to begin; 5-day, 40-hr. 
week, faculty status, month’s vacation, sick leave, 
social security. Professional degree. Alert, adap- 
table. B 718 


Canada 


ASSISTANT Librarian, Circulation and Refer- 
ence Department. Starting salary $2500. 4 weeks 
holidays. Blue Cross Medical Plan. Applicants 
write, Librarian, Mount Allison University Me- 
morial Library, Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada. 

CHIEF Librarian, Edmonton Public Library. 
Must be fully accredited and have administrative 
experience. Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. Excellent working conditions—35 hour week, 
4 weeks’ vacation. Medical benefits and con- 
tributory pension plan. Please enclose full par- 
ticulars and references together with recent photo- 
graph in first letter. Applications confidential, to 
be sent before June 30, 1955 to Ethel S. Wilson, 
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Chairman, Edmonton Public Library Board, Al- 
berta. 


Hawaii 


CATALOGER. Accredited library school grad- 
uation required. 3 years cataloging experience. 
Under civil service. Vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment. Position open August 15, 1955. Apply Li- 
brarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 

HONOLULU-—Crossroad of the Pacific—needs 
children’s librarians and catalogers. Experience 
desirable but not necessary, excellent promotional 
opportunities on staff of 95. Salary open. Ac- 
credited library school graduation, U.S. citizen- 
ship required. Vacation, sick leave, retirement, 
under civil service. Apply Librarian, Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


Lebanon 


AMERICAN University of Beirut, Lebanon, Li- 
brary. Assistant in Western Acquisitions and 
Cataloging. Degree from accredited library school 
and experience required. Apply Near East College 
Association, 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHILDREN’S librarian, 44, B.L.S.; M.S.L.S., 
experience in public and school libraries desires 
Calif. position fall 1955. B 726 

MAN, 37, B.S. in Education, M.S.L.S., 9 years 
experience secondary school and teachers college, 
desires position as Librarian or Department Head 
in college or university library preferably in East. 
B 727 

MAN, B.A., B.L.S., two years’ experience in 
reference work in university library, desires refer- 
ence position in university, college or public library. 
Order, cataloging, or circulation work also accept- 
able. B 701 P 

SCHOOL librarian, woman, B.S.L.S., M.A.L.S. 
degrees, twenty years? experience, desires position 
in or near Chicago for summer of 1955. Available 
July and August. B 728 

WOMAN, B.A., B.S.L.S., desires reference posi- 
tion in liberal arts or teachers college, university 
or public aN (education division). 11 yearse 
experience in public, state (education division), and 
2 years in high school teaching (English). Far 
West and Southwest preferred. Can arrange to 
begin in September. B 729 

WOMAN, B.A.L., 43, public or college position, 
smallish community. So. Calif. or far S.W. 
branch, public, children’s experience. Present sal- 
ary $3700. B 730 . 

WOMAN, B.A. and B.S. in L.S. 10 yrs.’ experi- 
ence in public library branch work, 4 yrs.’ science 
and technology cataloging. - Age 32. Available 
June 1. B 731 

WOMAN, B.S. with Library Certificate, M.A. 
Literature, high school teaching experience, 10 
years library experience, desires college library 
position. Prefer cataloging and order work in Mid- 
west or North Central. Available September, 1955. 
B 732 
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Books and Periodicals in 


all Lan guages 





Large, representative stocks 
of foreign and domestic titles, 
current and out of print in all 
fields, for immediate delivery 





at lowest prices. 


LONDON 
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search service throu gh 





world-wide facilities. 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 
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Trinity College Library, Hartford, Connecticut 
Librarian: Donald B. Engley 
Architect: R. B. O'Connor and W. H. Kilham, Jr. 
General Contractor: Industrial Construction Co. 


The new Trinity College Library, hous- 
ing the College’s collections and the 
Watkinson Library formerly located in 
downtown Hartford, combines modern, 
functional planning in a collegiate 
Gothic quadrangle. 


VMP stacks were selected throughout 
for housing the two research collections 
which total 365,000 volumes. In all 
stages of planning, VMP’s specialized 
experience in supplying metal bookstacks 
proved its value. 


Call on the VMP Library Planning Serv- 
ice for advice on the use and specifica- 
tions for multi-tier or free-standing book- 
stacks, shelving, carrel units, book con- 
veyors. VMP also makes MOBILWALL 
movable steel partitions, steel doors and 

<i frames. Write for complete VMP library 
VMP carrel units give privacy, comfortable  bookstack equipment catalog, Dept. 
working conditions at low cost. ALA 6. 
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ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
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THE EXPLORATION 
OF THE MOON 
By ARTHUR C. CLARKE. Illus. by 
R. A. SMITH. “Recommended as one of 
the better treatments of a popular sub- 
ject.” —Library Journal. L.C. No. 55-6572. 
$2.50 


INDONESIA: LAND OF CHALLENGE 


By MARGUERITTE HARMON BRO. 
“An excellent introduction to Indonesia 
and its people.”—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. L.C. No. 54-10077. $4.00 


AMERICAN IN RUSSIA 
By HARRISON E. SALISBURY.“Vivid, 
living, eminently readable . .. It is Rus- 
sia.”—Vice Admiral LESLIE C. STEVENS. 
Illustrated, L.C. No. 55-6594. $4.00 


CONQUEST BY MAN 


By PAUL HERRMANN.“A wonderfully 
fascinating story of the travels and ex- 
plorations of man.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Illustrated. L.C. No. 54-10080. $6.00 


THE PLEASURE IS MINE 
By MIRCEA VASILIU. “A humorous 
and engaging autobiography.” —N. Y. 
Times. Illus. by the author. L.C. No. 54- 


12201. $3.50 
TRIAL 


By DON M. MANKIEWICZ. The Harper 
$10,000 Prize Novel. “Grips the reader by 
the throat.” —N. Y. Times. L.C. No. 54- 
12190. $3.50 


FACE OF A VICTIM 


By ELIZABETH LERMOLO. One wo- 
man’s story of life in Stalin’s prisons. 
With a foreword by ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY. 
L.C. No. 55-6587. $3.75 


MEMORIES: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By ETHEL BARRYMORE. “The rich 
self-portrait of an incredible woman.” 
—Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. L.C. No. 
55-6565. $4.00 


-= 
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THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 


By JIM BISHOP. A national sensation. 
“Vivid and exciting.”—JOHN P. MAR- 
QUAND, Book-of-the-Month Club News. 
Illustrated. L.C. No. 54-12170. $3.75 


SCOPE OF TOTAL ARCHITECTURE 


By WALTER GROPIUS. A thoughtful 
and thought-provoking book by the bril- 
liant founder of the Bauhaus School. 
Illustrated: L.C. No. 54-12179. $3.00 


THE PRACTICE OF MANAGEMENT 


By PETER F. DRUCKER. A Study of 
the Most Important Function in American 
Society. L.C. No. 54-8946. $5.00 


POLITICS IN AMERICA 


By D. W. BROGAN. “Shrewd, observant, 
lucid and spiced with wit.”—SENATOR 
HARLEY M. KILGORE. L.C. No. 54-12171. 

$5.00 


FORBIDDEN NEIGHBORS 


By CHARLES ABRAMS. A Study of 
Prejudice in Housing. L.C. No. 54-12150. 


$5.00 
MY ZOO FAMILY 


By HELEN MARTINI. The lively story 
of the famous foster mother of the Bronx 
Zoo. Illustrated. L.C. No. 54-12191. $3.95 


ROUGH WINDS OF MAY 


By NANCY HALLINAN. “A brilliant, 
beautiful and touching novel.” —ORVILLE 
PRESCOTT, N. Y. Times. L.C. No. 54-12182. 

$3.95 


MEDICAL CARE FOR TOMORROW 


By MICHAEL M. DAVIS. “The best 
available handbook on medical econom- 
ics.”—Saturday Review. L.C. No. 54-6444. 


$6.50 

HEADQUARTERS 
By QUENTIN REYNOLDS. This story 
of a working big city cop is “reporting at 
its best and fine reading.” — JOHN 
GUNTHER, L.C. No. 54-8985. $3.95 


See these and other Harper books on display at the combined book exhibit 
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AMERICA’S RISE TO WORLD 
POWER: 1898-1954 


By FOSTER RHEA DULLES. A vol- 
ume in the NEW AMERICAN NATION 
SERIES. Illustrated. L.C. No. 55-6575. $5.00 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


By RUSSELL DAVENPORT. “A most 
impressive book. Reading it may change 
people — it may even help to save them.” 
—CLIFTON FADIMAN. L.C. No. 55-6574. 
$4.00 


THE REVOLUTION IN 
WORLD TRADE 


By SAMUEL LUBELL. An American 
Economic Policy. “Masterful.” — Wall 
Street Journal. L.C. No. 54-12551. $2.50 


WHY JOHNNY CAN’T READ 
AND WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT 

By RUDOLF FLESCH. “Whether you 

are a librarian, teacher, publisher, or par- 

ent, it is a safe bet you aren’t going to 

ignore this book.”—Library Journal. With 

drill materials. L.C. No. 55-6577. $3.00 


THE PASSIONATE 
STATE OF MIND 


By ERIC HOFFER. The provocative new 
book by the extraordinary author of The 
True Believer. L.C. No. 55-6581. $2.50 


THE HIDDEN RIVER 


By STORM JAMESON. A novel of “the 
age-old challenge of loyalties seen anew 
. . . Wholly convincing.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. L.C. No. 55-7221. $3.00 


THE SILENT CONTINENT 


By WILLIAM H. KEARNS, JR. and 
BEVERLEY L. BRITTON. Thrilling 
true stories of Antarctic exploration. 
Illus. L.C. No. 55-6567. $3.50 


WALL STREET: MEN & MONEY 
By MARTIN MAYER. “Vivid and evoc- 
ative ...a comprehensive and readable 


handbook on a prickly subject.” —Harper’s. 
L.C. No. 54-8971. 





$3.50 
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found herself. L.C. No. 55-6566. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICA 
By HARVEY WISH. The National Scene 
Since 1900. Newly revised and up-to-date 
—a many-faceted survey by a distin- 
guished historian. Illustrated. L.C. No. 
54-11008. $7.50 

THE WORLD OF 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


169 photographs by ERICA ANDER- 
SON. Text and captions by EUGENE 
EXMAN. Graphic Design by BARBARA 
MORGAN. L.C. No. 54-12197. $5.00 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND THE FINE ARTS 
By CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS. A su- 
perb collection of art masterpieces, poetry, 
hymns and stories. L.C. No. 54-8970. 
$5.95 
DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 
By ELTON TRUEBLOOD. A stirring 


democratic manifesto — a positive an- 
swer to Communism. L.C. No. 55-6789. 
$1.50 


CAPTAIN CUT-THROAT 


By JOHN DICKSON CARR. An his- 
torical novel. “A superlative tale of dra- 
matic adventure.” —VAN WycK MASON. 
L.C. No. 55-6569. $3.50 


MEET MR. EISENHOWER 


By MERRIMAN SMITH. “Someday it 
will be a source book of history.”—VICE 
PRESIDENT RICHARD M. NIXON. Illus- 
trated. L.C. No. 54-12199. $3.50 


U.N.: THE FIRST TEN YEARS 
By CLARK M, EICHELBERGER. Fore- 
word by SUMNER WELLES. An expert’s 


appraisal of the U.N. since its founding. 
L.C. No. 54-12175. $1.75 


RETURN TO LAUGHTER 


By ELENORE SMITH BOWEN, The 
story of a woman who went looking for 
the secrets of a primitive tribe — and 
$3.50 
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FOR THOSE 
"on-the-spot" 
BOOK REPAIRS 











Quick-Mender Kit 


Just the thing for those 
endless “on-the-spot” mending and re- 
pair jobs! Complete enough to handle 
all the essential mending and yet small 
enough that every branch library or 
station and every school class room 
should have one. 


This Kit Contains: 


¢ One 8 oz. Norbond squeeze bottle for a 
dozen mending routines. 

* One small roll Scotch Permanent Mending 
Tape — 3⁄4” x 180” for torn pages. 

¢ Four rolls 2” and 3” Mystik Tape for re- 
backing books. 

¢ Two genuine 8” Bond Folders. 

¢ One pair 5” School Shears. 

e One Quality Paste Brush. 

* One Package 6” x 9” Waxed Paper. 

+ One Bundle Norbond Sticks, plus 3 helpful 
Manuals, 


Delivered 
$8.35 each 


One Doz. Kits — 
Delivered $7.50 each BLA 









haven't already X 
received a copy, r 
write for our new l OR 
IAR 
1955-6 Catalog, OA 
today! PS 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. New Haven 2, Conn. 
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Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 






“Question” 


I notice that, underneath “Overdue Finds,” you 
always state the rules for this department. I also 
notice that the word “quotation(s)” is used fre- 
quently. 

The last paragraph of the rules begins, “If a 
question (sic) submitted by an ALA member. . . .” 
To carry out the sense of the preceding paragraphs, 
it seems to me the word should be “quotation” 
and read thus: “If a quotation submitted by an 
ALA member. . . .” 

Right or wrong? 

CLYDE S. Kino, librarian 
Atlantic County Library 
May’s Landing, N.J. 


Are you not carrying a standing misprint in the 
ALA Bulletin in your section devoted to “Overdue 
Finds”? The next to the last line of your announce- 
ment says: “if a question submitted, . . . etc.” 
Should not that read if a quotation submitted? 

Jonn B. Kaiser, director 
Newark (N.J.) Public Library 


Right. In fact, since the 1954 April issue only two 
have been without “question.” —Ed. 


Most Impressive Thing 


As a retired reference librarian, I still feel happy 
when students find what they need in a library, not 
only answers to their questions but also helpful 
and friendly librarians. 

For that reason, I was delighted to hear that a 
“pen-pal” of mine, an American-Chinese girl who 
lives in Salina, Kansas, with her father and three 
brothers and sisters, while her mother and the other 
four children remain in Hong Kong, had found the 
librarian helpful. Jean Gee is a graduate of the 
high school in Salina, and is attending a business* 
school. She wrote recently: 

“I am very interested to learn that you have en- 
gaged in library work. To me it is a wonderful 
work. Since there was no public library in Hong 
Kong, where I lived, I remember how thrilled I was 
when I went into the Salina Public Library for the 
first time. I stood in front of full book shelves, 
and they were so fascinating to me that I wished 
I could read all of them at once; but the regular 
school lessons have occupied so much of my time 
that I do not have time to read non-technical books. 
Yet the library is always my favorite place for 
spending spare time. I also remember the diffi- 
culty I had the first time I checked books from 
library. At that time I did not know how to 
use library numbers. I had to ask the librarian 
to help me, but my English was so poor that it 
took two minutes before she knew what I said. Yet 
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FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 


e even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
al relaxing reading without eye strain. 


Libraries all over the world depend on 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material — 
are reproduced clearly on the large 974" 
x 1014” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 


NOW ... EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS . . . ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 
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Your Library is 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


with AM a & 


STEEL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 





@ You are invited to visit the 


AMES LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT DISPLAY 


A. L. A. Conference Booth D-4 


® Featuring... 
AMES STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS 


for compact storage 
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©... also Ames’ new 





DIVIDED SHELVES for vertical filing 
Established 1910 
Representatives in Principal Cities 






she patiently helped me to find what I wanted. 
Since then the library system has been one of 
the most impressive things to me about America.” 
That is a cheering observation from a trans- 

planted Chinese girl, is it not? 
ELEANOR F. Lewis 
Panama City, Florida 

It is.—Ed. 


April Issue 


The April issue included one article which 
should be read by every librarian, particularly 
those serving the public, as well as the members 
of boards which set the policies. Jerome Cushman 
comes to grips, in a general way, with some of 
our weaknesses and the reasons why librarians are 
still not accepted in many instances as just plain 
people. I personally believe that the reason we 
have such difficult times selling ourselves and our 
wares is that we have not become parts of our 
communities pure and simple—just as the new 
doctor, lawyer or other newcomer. 

The Preliminary Findings with respect to ob- 
jectives and organization of the ALA, also inter- 
ested me. This group has done an excellent job 
of pinpointing some of the major difficulties of our 
organization, and it is to be hoped that out of 
the study will come a better organization which 
will have even wider appeal to the librarians of 
the nation. 

A. P. MARSHALL, university librarian 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Contradiction? 


Mr. Jerrold Orne’s thoughtful letter in the May 
Bulletin helps sharpen the question before the 
house. “Thoroughgoing, detailed knowledge of 
critical aspects of library operations,” acquired from 
“prolonged first-hand acquaintance,” he contends, 
is “at least one essential” in the equipment of the 
library administrator. 


P s 
Webster defines “essential” as important in the 


highest degree; indispensable to the attainment of 
an object; indispensably necessary.” If we examine 
Mr. Orne’s thesis in the light of recent appoint- 
ments to top library posts, it demonstrably holds up 
very well indeed in the public library world. In 
the academic library world it obviously is not ac- 
cepted 100%. Yet, in Mr. Orne’s words, those who 
do not accept the “essential” in practice have “pos- 
sibly very good and cogent reasons” for their view- 
point. 

Webster defines “cogent” as “convincing or 
strongly tending to convince.” With respect to 
academic library leadership, then, we seem to face 
a contradiction: how can the “essential” be rejected 
for reasons that are “cogent”? 

SIDNEY L, JACKSON 


BOOK TRUCKS with removable shelves 
un a 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
FREESTANDING SHELVING -+ MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION Catalog Dept. 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS « BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library 
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from 


John Rowe 
Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


WORK UNIT WITH PROPS 


When the day of supersonic education arrives, ideas will penetrate young 
minds before the sound of the teacher’s voice can reach the student’s ear. 


Then geography classes will wear space helmets. And history classes will 
board a 58-passenger, 4-motored H.G. Wells time-machine. 


We may be required to wait some few eons before these teaching 
simplifications materialize. Meanwhile, one short cut to the transmission 
of knowledge to the young is to use the reference work that is entirely 
written for the young mind—not merely translated from adult language 
to the language of the young. 


Britannica Junior is not a translation. It is an original work in “lingua 
juvenalis”. In this it differs from reference works stretched thin to 
cover all ages. 


Best proof of the appeal of Britannica Junior is seeing its unassisted 
use by the young. 


Sincerely, 


RR 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Ready for you 


The 1954 Volume of 
The New York Times Index 


Here’s the news encyclopedia you've been 
waiting for... a time-saving guide to over 
a half million news facts published in 
The New York Times last year. This 
wealth of source material is organized 
for quick reference under thousands of 
different subject and geographical head- 
ings, and under tens of thousands of 
names of individuals, organizations, in- 
stitutions and companies. 


Each item is dated to help you quickly 
locate the story in The New York Times, 
or perhaps in some other newspaper you 
keep on file. And there are thousands of 
skillfully written NEWS SUMMARIES 
that give you a complete and accurate 
history of the entire year’s events. 


The 1954 volume of THE NEW YORK 
TIMES INDEX is printed on enduring 
rag paper, and bound in library buckram. 
You can get a copy for only $35 ($36 
outside the U. S.). Better still, you can 
order it with a one year subscription to 
the twice-a-month INDEX at a combina- 
tion rate of $50 for both publications — 
a saving of $20. 


Your staff will want this complete and 
easy-to-use guide to the news of 1954. 
The supply is limited — if you haven’t 
ordered your copy, don’t delay. 


Che New York Cimes 


LIBRARY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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LIBRARIANS ... FAR and NEAR... 


 Phasti-Kteor. 


sansa BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Plasti-Kleer® Book Jacket Covers 


Protect as well as Beautify . . . Increase 

Circulation ... and Save you money, 

BRO-DART PRESENTS a full too . .. decrease rebinding costs by 
line-of faraitare supplies and 75% ... Eliminate processing steps 
equipment at the ALA Conven- The smaller 
tion, July 3-8, Booths #A-9, your budget ... the more you 
11, 13, 15. need Plasti-Kleer Covers in your library. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION A DIVISION OF 


So Lwi mooss 


65 E. ALPINE ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 1888 SO. SEPULYEDA BLYD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


WRITE for sample, prices and full information 
... and don’t forget to see us at ALA. 
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Brien the Indus Valley in 3000 B.C., to the end of the French-Vietminh 
War in 1954, 5000 years of Asiatic history are traced on these two colorful pages! 


a Imagine the ease in following historical progress and in fixing event to 
«> | geographic location when one has access to such new, historical maps (prepared 
Se j especially for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA) as those on 
| The Biblical World, American Indian Tribes and Linguistic Families, Campaigns 

of the Civil War, the Growth of Canada, the Colonization 
of Latin America—to mention only a few. 


And there are over 60 pages of world and American historical maps included in 
volumes 19 and 20 plus a 190-page world atlas—all in full color! 


Accurate, learned and complete, these unique 

sections on maps typify the many unusual 
features found in THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA and introduced 
for the first time in 
any reference set. 


* This is one of a series of advertisements to focus attention on the many exclusive features o 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and to explain why owners of this remarkable 
new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much more readable and exciting to use. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 
20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 


3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 







40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world otlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 
Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 


Chairman, Edilorial Board 


FRANKLIN J. MEINE 

Editor in- Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
at a substantial discount. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Ponen SPENCER PRESS, INC. LinscnceGieeee RS 
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Thanks to Elvajean Hall, “Staff 
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to “see ourselves as others see 
us’—at home or at the Phila- 
delphia Conference. Miss Hall, 
who is Coordinator of Library 
Services, Division of Instruction, 
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has with her sketches, enlivened 
many of the Bulletin’s pages. 
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EDITORIAL 





SINCE THE TURN of the year, the mailman has yielded a speci- 
ally heavy crop of library annual reports. We have seen every- 
thing, it seems, from little two-by-fours to one-page newspaper 
giants. Some are so thick that your heart sinks, wondering how 
on earth a library can find that much to say; others so thin you 
turn from the color of their blood. Some are as right as Baby 


Bear’s bed. 


Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


Whatever the librarian may think about annual reports, there 


seems to be some kind of relentless pressure, a 
not-human necessity, driving him to put down 
the library’s year in black and white. It is a 
virus, perhaps; one that sets in with the early 
winter and reaches epidemical proportions 
about the middle of January. Most library 
doctors concede that the contagion is one only 
Spring can cure. 

Our feeling about library annual reports 
is not derived from a quarrel with their reasons 
for being, nor with their various forms of 
presentation. The groans are reserved for 
those which employ means woefully inadequate 
to the ends. Having seen hundreds of annual 
reports, we conclude that most of them are 
aimed to be as inappropriate to their objectives 
as possible. There is the annual report created 
chiefly for the archives but dressed in a million- 
dollar ensemble. The reverse is more usual: 
the annual report meant for general distribu- 
tion sent out with these unwritten words upon 
it: “I am dry and unreadable—leave me alone!” 

In producing an annual report, it is funda- 
mental that its style and dress be in keeping 
with the purpose for which it is written. If 
it is to be a set of statistics, produced solely 
for the library’s records, a typewriter and sev- 
eral sheets of carbon are all that is necessary. 
As the circle of distribution widens, however, 
content, style and format should change to fit. 

The problem most libraries invite and few 
solve lies in the production of the annual re- 
port intended for general distribution. As soon 
as a lay audience is involved, the success of 
the annual report depends upon an attitude 
which few libraries have time to cultivate, and 
upon skills which even fewer libraries possess 
or take time to develop. The attitude and 
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the skills may be loosely grouped as belonging 
to the province of public relations. 

Some of the larger libraries have met the 
problem head-on by employing public relations 
know-how to design annual reports for com- 
munity consumption. By and large those at- 
tempts have been sufficiently successful to 
more than justify costs; the fact that some have 
been less effective only emphasizes how very 
difficult it is to lick the problem. 

But it is the small and medium-sized libraries 
that suffer most. Not able to develop or buy 
and seldom able to “borrow” the skills re- 
quired, too many of them still attempt to rally 
the community with a dead stick. In our 
opinion this is where the harm is done. To let 
the community in on a lifeless report can do 
more mischief than keeping the whole thing 
a dark secret from everybody. 

What it all boils down to, perhaps, is a proper 
understanding of the general public and its 
tastes. When a library that has this under- 
standing decides to distribute generally one 
of its annual reports, it knows full well the 
amount of time and the kinds of skills that 
must be available. And it won’t begin such 
a project until idea, planning and budget agree. 
That some libraries do understand their com- 
munity and public taste is demonstrated by a 
number of annual reports that have scored 
impressively. In fact, we would guess that al- 
most any library could, if it earnestly wished 
it, successfully bring its annual report before 
the public in some form suitable to its budget. 
To make the attempt after the deed, however, 
offers about the same odds for success as one 
enjoys with a one-armed bandit. 
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When the B. T. F. (Binding Task Force) takes 
your books for rebinding, be sure to specify that 
you want them rebound with genuine PICTURE 
COVERS* — that is, if you want more readership 
per book at less cost per reader. 


Remember, there is only one genuine 
type of cover known as PICTURE F 
COVERS*, used for both Re-binding 
and Pre-binding — made in New York 
City and processed with durable plastic 
inks on highest quality buckram, It is 
flattering that other covers are being re- 
ferred to as PICTURE COVERS%, but 
it is also confusing to the librarian. Insist 
that your binder use genuine PICTURE 
COVERS. Send for samples to be sure. 
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Hearings on the Library Services Bill, it was announced today, will be held 

May 25-27, The House Education and Labor Committee has named the following 
Subcommittee to hold the hearings: Congressmen Phil Landrum (Georgia), chairman; 
Lee Metcalf (Montana), Edith Green (Oregon), Sam Coor (Oregon), and Orvin Fjare 
(Montana), l 





WEO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, was published in late April, Back 
of that simple statement lies the story of a very considerable cooperative en- 
terprise. Just as the preface states, it is not possible to name all the 
enthusiastic persons who devoted time and effort from the beginning of discus- 
Sicns in December 1952 to the day the volume appeared, The sincere appreciation 
of the profession must go to the many librarians in the Greater New York area 
who joined in this professional enterprise and to the institutions which gave 
Such fine supports to the Council on WHO'S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE and to its 
Executive Board headed by Carl M. White and Lee Ash; to the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany who made an important contribution by granting Miss Dorothy E., Cole 
part-time leave for six months to serve as Editor; to the individuals named 
in the Preface who provided technical advice on editorial and production 
problems; to the library associations and institutions wich contributed capi- 
tal or services; and to the Grolier Society, Inc. which served as publisher 
and made many contributions to the successful and satisfactory completion of 
the project including reimbursement of all cash contributions well in advance 
of the publication date. 


This Third Edition of WIS contains sketches of more than 11,000 librarians 
in the United States and Canada. This compares with 5764 librarians in the 
first edition of 1933 and 8869 in the second edition of 1943. The Preface 
states "While the amount of biographical information is materially increased, 
the cost to the purchaser is considerably reduced, The idea of a moderate 
price, with pre-publication discount, to make the Directory widely accessible . 
resulted from the fresh and positive thinking of the Grolier Society". Pre- 
publication price was $5.00; price after publication is $6.00. 200 advance 
orders had been received in late April. It is clear, as the Preface states, 
"that the preparation of the Third Edition has cost a lot of people a lot of 
work. The desire of the library profession to bring this work of reference 
up to date was sufficient to give impetus to a successful cooperative enter- 
prise". The Council can well take pride in the completion of this project; 
the profession will be grateful to the energy and vision which carried the 
Third Edition from an idea in 1952 to the 546 pages of helpful and needed in- 
formation that is included between AARESTAD, Gilmore Carroll and ZWEIFEL, 
LeRoy G, 


Elmer Grieder, Associate Director of Libraries and Lecturer in Bibliography 

at Stanford University, has accepted appointment as the American Director of 
the University of Ankara School of librarianship. Mr. Grieder, who will serve 
for two years, succeeds Mr. Robert B, Downs in September, 1955. Mr. Downs 

has been in Turkey since March, organizing and establishing the School, 
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Twenty-five state associations have applied for formal redesignation as AIA chap- 
ters. In addition to the lists published in M2M of April and May, 1955, ap- 
plications are now in from Delaware, New Jersey, Oregon and Texas, 


The Pacific Northwest library Association has received a grant of $60,000. from 
the Ford Foundation in support of a two-year study by the Association of univer- 
sity, college, school and public library facilities in the Pacific Northwest for 
the purpose of coordinating and improving such facilities and services, This 
project, entitled "A Proposal to Raise the General Educational level of the 

, Pacific Northwest through Increase and Improvement of library Facilities" was 
prepared by the PNLA Library Development Committee under the chairmanship of 
William H. Carlson. Further particulars are given in the PNIA Quarterly for 


The tuition scholarship for the 1955 summer leadership training program of The 
National Training Laboratories at Bethel, Maine, has been awarded to Mr. Thurs- 
ton Taylor, librarian, Free Public Library, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Eearings on the Postal Classification Bill (See Washington Newsletter, March 30, 
1955) have been scheduled for May 18 and 19, Witnesses will include John Lorenz 
(Michigan State Library) for ALA and Charles David (University of Pennsylvania 
library) for ARL. This bill will bring additional materials into the book rate 
and the library book rate and is of much importance to libraries, 


The Executive Secretary greatly appreciated the opportunity to attend, for the 
first time, an annual meeting of the Montana State Library Association, The 
meeting, held May 6-8 in Miles City, was attended by approximately 100 of 
MSLA's 218 members. An especially interesting and helpful program was carried 
out under the able direction of President Ruth Longworth. MSLIA's legislative 
program this year was highly successful; the legislature voted a new Field 
Librarian for the State Library Extension Commission and increased the Travel 
Account of the Commission, 


The "Agrupacion Bibliografica Jose Toribio Medina" in cooperation with Unesco's 
Regional Office, will hold a Seminar on Bibliography in Havana, July 11-15, 1955, 


Mr. Carlos Victor Penna, Unesco Cultural Activities Specialist, extends a cordial 
invitation to ALA members to attend and participate in the Seminar, 


| . Pre nol. Keij 
E David H. Clift 


Executive Secretary 


May 12, 1955 
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“The school library and the public library 
have central roles to play...” 


l 


The Grolier Society is pleased to devote this space 
to a few excerpts from the important new report: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


| 
l 


LIFETIME READING HABITS 


By JEAN D. GRAMBS 


Excerpts from a report of a conference called by the 
Committee on Reading Development in New York, 
June 1954, and published for the National Book f 


Committee by the R. R. Bowker Co. 


ee. ..the problem under consideration 

was the role of secondary education 
in developing or discouraging lasting habits 
of book-reading. 


... The conference, therefore, dealt with 
ways and means of expanding the use of 
trade books—that is, books of general inter- 
est—in the schools, and of instilling enthusi- 
asm for books and reading which would 
carry over into adult life. 


... Lhe group’s fundamental concern lay in 
the fact that the regular use of books is 
limited to a relatively small proportion of 
the population: only about 25% of Ameri- 
can adults read as much as one book a 
month. 


... Does the small amount of book reading 
in the U. S. point to defects in formal edu- 
cation? One goal of education is to arouse 
a continuing interest in the kinds of ideas 
most adequately conveyed by books. To 


achieve this goal, education has not only to 
equip people with the ability to read books, 
but to make them feel at home with them. 


... The school library and the public library 
have central roles to play in the develop- 
ment of lifetime reading habits. The public 
library is the chief American institution for 
adult education; young people should be- 
come acquainted with it and learn to appre- 
ciate its resources. 


... Teachers who are enthusiastic and in- 
formed about the reading possibilities in 
their own teaching fields communicate this 
to students. : 


... Teachers and students need to hear more 
about books, to have more opportunities to 
see books, and to be provided with more 
Opportunities to purchase books. 


... There is too little basic research i0o@® 
guide program development. 


The report is available fram R. R. Bowker Co., 62 
W. 45th St., New York 36, at 50¢ a copy post-paid; 5 
or more 20¢ each. Larger quantity prices on request. 


The Grolier Society Inc., 2 W. 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
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°- THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Within Philadelphia's City Line 
JANET M. AGNEW . 


To many people Philadelphia and the Liberty Bell are synony- 
mous but beyond knowing this some have been known to ask 
“But what else is there to see in the city . . .P” Native Philadelphi- 
ans and even transplanted ones take umbrage at this and counter 
with a long list of distinctive features, historical and otherwise of 
Penn’s city. It is true though that the place to start for an under- 
standing of the city is in the Independence Square neighborhood. 
This square long before the Revolution was the meeting place of 
its citizens, and on its periphery were the homes of many of 
them and the churches wherein they worshipped. Independence 
Hall with its beautiful bell tower has, besides the Liberty Bell  iUaiiilee ANEI Se 
itself, the Declaration Chamber. Flanked on the West is the 7 pene ioe ts ger 
Congress Hall and to the East the Old City Hall making a unit Sater A a oe 
whose dignity and simple beauty is hard to match anywhere. 
The American Philosophical Society founded by Franklin in 1727 
stands nearby and a short walk from it is Carpenter’s Hall where- 
the First Continental Congress assembled in 
1774 and where today is housed a valuable 
library started by its early guild members. 





Betsy Ross House 


(Old Swedes) Church, the oldest church in 
the city. 


Whether or not Betsy Ross made the first 
American flag need not enter into the enjoy- 
ment of the little house at 239 Arch Street 
which bears her name. This house and those 
in nearby Elfreth’s Alley are typical of the 
homes of some of Philadelphia’s colonial 
citizens. “The Alley” with its 33 houses is 
reputed to be “The only street on the Ameri- 
can continent with houses on both sides, which 
have been continuously occupied as dwellings 
for over two hundred years.” 

Of the several churches within walking 
distance probably the most famous is Christ 
Church where Washington, Franklin, John 
Adams and Robert Morris had pews which are 
so marked to this day. The burial ground for 
this church is about four blocks away and it 
is here that Benjamin Franklin is buried. The 
Quakers of this residential area worshipped at 
the Arch Street Friends Meeting House still 
standing and the Lutherans at Gloria Dei 


librarian, Bryn Mawr College 
Library, was formerly (1942- 
47) head librarian at Sweet 
Briar College. Miss Agnew 
taught at the McGill Univer- 
sity Library School in Mon- 
treal before coming to this 
country and has since then 
taught at various library 
schools during summer ses- 
sions. 


JANET M. AGNEW 


JUNE, 1955 


But the third largest city in the United 
States, with the second largest port and the 
fourth largest manufacturing center surely 
must have some modern attractions? And it 
does. For those interested in art there are 
wonderful and exciting visits to be anticipated 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts rich in 
American painting collected during 150 years 
of its existence. The Rodin Museum with its 
excellent collection of the words of Rodin, 
and the University Museum with its great 
archeological and ethnological collections. 
Museums with more diversified offerings but 
with one particular speciality dominant are 
the Franklin Institute with its Fels Planetarium, 
the Swedish Museum, the Atwater Kent 
Museum and the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
oldest institution of its kind in the United 
States and containing an unrivaled collection 
of natural objects and one of the best libraries 
of its kind in the world. For those who like 
their animals alive there is the Zoo, the oldest 
in the United States and one of the best, and 
the Aquarium considered to be one of the finest 
and largest anywhere. 

Outstanding collections of books and spe- 
cially prepared exhibitions honoring the Con- 
ference may be found at The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, The Carl Schurz Foundation in the 
Old Custom House and the libraries of the 
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BOOK 
REPAIR 


When you use... 
BRO-DART’s “Tools” for 
MODERN BOOK REPAIR 


‘BIND-ART® Liquid Plastic Adhe- 
sive: Restores broken bindings like s 
new! Firmly welds loose pages back va 
into bindings, 


BOOK-AID@® EMBOSSED CLOTH 
TAPE: with specially formulated 
adhesive designed solely for book 
repair, 


MENDING FILM TAPE: pressure- 
sensitive — practically invisible — 
will not shrink, yellow or reflect 
glare. 


PLASTI-LAC T™* TRANSPARENT 
BOOK SPRAY: Clear — Flexible —— 
Waterproof. Eliminates messy brush 
lacquering. 


wv 


Now... 


SAVE ALMOST 10% 


Buy Bro-Dart’s Book Repair Kit containing all 
above products plus an illustrated booklet, 


“Modern, Simplified Book Repair’... com- 
plete Kit prepaid OMY... .cecccccccssevesseeeeesereesenars $7.75 
Products purchased separately......... wen 8.55 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
a division of 


Ero Dait naana: 


65 E. ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF, 








University of Pennsylvania, Temple and 
Drexel Institute of Technology. ` 


Famous Houses 


Houses may be on the preferred list of some 
visitors and for them there are plenty of great 
character and distinction. Inthe old part of 
town there are the Powel House, the Poe House 
where The Raven was written, and in not so 
distant Germantown the Stenton Mansion 
where George and Mary Washington lived for 
some time and where James Logan started his 
great collection of books which is now part of 
the Library Company’s collection and Loudoun, 
Upsala and Chew mansions, 

Penn’s “Greene countrie towne” has to this 
day great stretches of woods around it with 
drives and walks to suit every taste. In the 
area called Fairmount reputed to be the largest 
park in the country wholly within a municipal- 
ity there are many homes famous in the life of 
the city and today open to the public—Wood- 
ford Mansion, Strawberry Mansion, Mt. 
Pleasant, Solitude, Sweet Briar, Belmont (which 
provides an outside restaurant with a fine view 
of the city) and the little Letitia Street House, 
one of the legendary homes of William Penn. 
During the summer there are concerts at the 
Robin Hood Dell by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and entertainment of the “straw hat” 
variety may be found at the Playhouse in the 
Park. For the serious student of botany or the 
average gardener there is the Morris Arboretum 
and Bartram’s Gardens, the first botanical 
gardens in the American colonies established 
in 1728. 

For those interested in money (and who is 
not?) there is the United States Mint, the first 
in the country and today the largest. For those 
interested primarily in spending money Chest- 
nut Street provides many ways with its John 
Wanamaker’s store, it’s Gimbel’s, Peck and 
Peck, Saks Fifth Avenue, Bonwit Teller’s and 
hard by Strawbridge and Clothier and enumer- 
able other smaller shops. 

If the feet are tired and the brain awhirl 
with all that there is to see and do in the “City 
of brotherly love,” rest can be found on the 
benches under the trees of Rittenhouse Square. 
Sitting quietly there one can see Holy Trinity 
Church where Phillips Brooks wrote O Little 
Town of Bethlehem, the famous Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
The Ethical Society building and towering over 
all some of the tall apartment houses that have 
risen around this small section of the city, one 
of the original squares laid out by Penn to keep 
his town a “greene countrie towne.” 
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WE LOOK FORWARD TO SEEING 
YOU AT THE ALA CONVENTION 


The Macmillan Company publishes books in a wide 
range of subjects of interest to librarians. In our 
Convention display you will find our most recent 
books, as well as advance materials on forthcoming 
publications. 


Here are some of our Fall Leaders: 


Ann Bridge Harriet Houser 

A FAMILY OF TWO WORLDS HENTZ: OF THINGS NOT SEEN 
Gerald Hanley Elizabeth Stevenson 
DRINKERS OF DARKNESS HENRY ADAMS 

David Howarth J. B. Phillips 

WE DIE ALONE THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION 
Robert E. Spiller C. S. Lewis 


ERICAN LITERATURE SURPRISED BY JOY 


C. W. Anderson 
BLAZE AND THUNDERBOLT 


Berta and Elmer Hader 


THE AMIABLE GIANT HOME ON THE RANGE 


Come e See our exhibit 


e Pick up our new catalogues 
e Ask us questions 
e Give us your suggestions 


She Macmillan ‘Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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E THE WORK OUT OF 


LIBRARY PLANNING 


Whether you’re planning a new library 

or expanding and reorganizing an existing one, 
you can put all your problems in the lap 

of Globe-Wernicke’s competent Library Planning 
Staff. By doing this you not only get the 

free service of trained specialists but 

also you obtain the highest quality library 
equipment available today. 


Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineering 
Staff for personal service, or write Dept. 

for Catalog 314, which contains 

complete information on G/W bookstacks 

and associated library equipment. 





Manufacturers of the Worid’s Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
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Library Services Bill 


Why | Am for the Library Services Bill 


CHANNING L, BETE 
Trustee, Greenfield (Mass.) Public Library 


Įm for the federal Library Services Bill 
because it will focus the attention of 48 states 
and thousands of communities on the need for 
better library service in a nation where 26 mil- 
lion citizens have no library service at all! 

That alone justifies the Bill. But the Bill 
does much more. The Bill is designed to stimu- 
late those states and communties to thinking 
up ways and means to meet that need—result- 
ing in dozens of specific plans for better library 
service where none exist today. These will be 
state plans, based on local community needs. 
To prepare such plans means that thousands 
of interested people—librarians and trustees 
and legislators—all over the country will have 
to put in millions of hours of study on how to 
best improve library service in their com- 
munities and their states. Doeswt that sound 
wonderful! 

This is a good, sound, fair, modest Bill— 
and long overdue. It recognizes what every 
tax expert knows—that a sparsely settled rural 
community simply cannot afford to maintain 
an adequate public library for its people. It 
must work together with other communities— 
which means a state approach. This Bill rec- 
ognizes the existence of that basic inequality 
of taxation and provides an incentive to resolve 
it in terms of library services as it has been re- 
solved in terms of such services as defense, 
highways, and hospitals. The Bill usurps no 
‘control from the states. It proposes to spend 
less than 5¢ per person per year to give the 
people of every state more access to the tools 
of knowledge. 

Under the terms of the Bill, each state pre- 


pares its own plan. Each state receives $40,000 
a year for 5 years toward this plan, plus an 
amount which depends on its rural population 
(towns of 10,000 and under) and its per capita 
wealth. Total cost $7,500,000 a year (less than 
5¢ per capita) for 5 years. States must match 
this federal money. 

What an exciting challenge! Each state can 
analyze its own library needs and work out 
a plan best suited to them. 

America’s public libraries have long been 
among the most admired symbols of democracy 
in a world torn by fundamentally opposite con- 
cepts of how to achieve human progress. The 
opportunity of the individual man to have ac- 
cess to all the accumulated knowledge of man- 
kind via a public library is the greatest tribute 
to democracy yet conceived. It is so recog- 
nized all over the world. We are rightly spend- 
ing millions abroad in furthering this concept 
via our U. S. Information libraries. 

What could be more fitting than for us to 
recognize this same principle here at home by 
passing this year the Library Services Bill to 
try to help those 26 million American citizens 
who are today dis-enfranchised in a large meas- 
ure from knowledge by a lack of public library 
service. 

Each of us can help by (1) knowing the 
simple provisions of the Library Services Bill 
and what it would mean in terms of funds for 
our state, by (2) using this Bill as an oppor- 
tunity to work out a state plan that will do the 
most good, and by (8) enlisting the support of 
trustees, legislators, librarians, and fellow citi- 
zens in promoting better library service. 





UNITED NATIONS TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


As most ALA members probably know, a 
large number of national organizations are 
actively cooperating in sponsoring community 
programs throughout the year in commemora- 
tion of the Tenth Anniversary of the United 
Nations on October 24, 1955. Libraries are, 
of course, -being asked to cooperate and many 
of them have already made plans to do so. 
For further information, librarians who are 


JUNE, 1955. 


interested should write to the following: 

American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 845 West 46th Street, New York 
17, N.Y.; United Nations, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, New York, N.Y.; United States 
Committee for the United Nations, 816—2I1st 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C.; Women 
United for the United Nations, 345 West 46th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Suggested Outline of a State Plan 
Under Library Services Act 


(A study of the Library Services Act shows 
that the following points are among those which 
may reasonably be expected in a State Plan. 
At the present stage and until the Bill becomes 
an Act, the outline must be considered as 
wholly tentative.) Ed note~This material was 
prepared by the. ALA Washington office. 


I. Legal Information 


A. Citation of the law which designates the 
State library administrative agency (give the 
official name used in your State) as the official 
agency charged with the responsibility for ex- 
tending and improving public library service 
throughout the State. 

B. Citation of the legal authority which 
grants to this State library administrative 
agency the necessary power to administer the 
provisions of this Library Services Act for the 
extension and improvement of public library 
services to rural areas which have no local serv- 
ice or else only inadequate service. 

C. Citation of the State law which authorizes 
the appropriate State officials to receive, safe- 
guard, and disburse Federal funds in accord- 
ance with the provisions and purposes of the 
Library Services Act. 


JI. Identification of each area which will be 
benefitted by the use of the Funds to be 
granted under the “Library Services Act.” 


A. Name of county or counties (or parts of 
county or counties) to be covered by the plan. 
Note specifically any exclusions (e.g., city A 
with 23,000 inhabitants; city B with 11,000 
inhabitants, etc.) 

B. Total number of persons to be served in 
the area (1950 U.S. Census). If a later 





official estimate is available, give it and also. 


the source of the figure 
C. Amount available in the area for public 
library service: 





Current 
ended Fiscal 
June 30, 1955 Year 


1. Local public funds, 
including county —— 
2. State funds ...... 
3. Funds from private 
SOUICES ......2-. 


Fiscal year 
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D. Number of public library outlets cur- 
rently available in the area: 
1. Main libraries 
2. Branches 
3. Stations 
4, Bookmobile stops 
5. Other 


TTT | 


Total 


E. Current holdings of library materials in 
the area: 
1. Books (number of volumes) 
2. Periodicals (number of 
current subscriptions) 
3. Sound recordings 
(number of titles) 
4, Films (number of titles) 


|| 





III. Description of methods, procedures, and 
funds to be used in extending public li- 
brary service to the rural area or areas 
without such service or with inadequate 
service. 

A. Method (indicate and describe which 

one or ones) 

1. Demonstration plan 

2. Establishment of a regional center 
as a branch of the State library 
agency 

3. Contract with urban library or li- 
braries to furnish adequate public 
library service to rural areas 

4, Development of federations of li- 
braries ° 

5. Creation of coordinated systems of 
library outlets directed by State 
library agencies 

6. Direct bookmobile service from 
State library agencies 

7. Other 


B. Procedures 


1. Plans for the announcement of the 
program and the promulgation of 
necessary regulations by the State 
library administrative agency 

2. Steps to set priorities and dates for 
the rural areas which are to receive 
the benefits 

3. Conferences with local officials and 
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residents, and other interested par- 2. Library materials 








ties, in order to establish satisfac- Books and pamphlets 
tory working relationships and fi- Periodical 
nancial agreements Films 
4, Provision for the financial account- Sound recordings 
ing for any Federal funds received Total $_ — 
under the Library Services Act, as 
may be required by the Federal 3. Library supplies 
Government 
4, Travel 


5. Provision for the keeping of such 
records and such statistics as the 
State library administrative agency 
may require, and as will enable the 
Commissioner to make periodic re- 
ports for public distribution regard- 
ing the values, methods, and re- 
sults of library services undertaken 
under the Library Services Act. 


State personnel ee 
Local personnel 





Total $__ 


. Operation of bookmobile $ —_~ 
. Printing and duplicating $ W— 
. Other operating expendi- 

tures ener 


qO OL 





C. Proposed expenditure of the Federal $ 
funds to be received under the terms 
of the Library Services Act (Note: The 8. Total operating expendi- 
same expenditure items will probably tures er 
not occur in each area and year) Cost of bookmobile or book- 
mobiles | ee 


l. Salaries and wages 
Positions under immediate State IV. Formal certification by the State library 

















supervision administrative agency that the plan sub- 
Number Amount $ mitted assures in its judgment, the use 
‘Positions under local supervision of the Federal fund to maximum ad- 
Number Amount $ vantage in the further extension of public 
library services to rural areas without such 

Total $ services or with inadequate services. 








LIBRARIANS—Visit us at booth C-II 
and see our wonderful new fall juveniles by 
MARGARET G. OTTO CORA CHENEY 
JEANNE MASSEY ISABEL McLELLAND 
LORNA HILL MADELEINE N. MYERS == 
and LEE CORREY 


The New Norling Pogo Book - Catherine Peare’s Biographies - Musical Biographies 


Proposed Allotments to States 


The following calculations 


are based on the provisions of the Bill as it now stands. Amend- 


ts to the States, but in all 


I] 


wi 


probability the changes in amounts 
ional Issues of Concern to the 84th Congress, 


ted from Educat 
a report prepared in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 


eprin 


ay alter the allotmen 
e slight. These charts are r 
March 17, 1955, 


ments m 
gress. 


b 


. 
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Grimsmudge Grime was a grisly cook 
Who loved to ruin the looks of a book; 

He smeared the covers with soil and dirt, 
And many’s the book that he used to hurt. 







But ROXITE BUCKRAM defies the imp; 
His wicked career has suffered a crimp; 
Books bound in Buckram from Holliston 
Declare to Grimsmudge Grime: “You're DONE!" 


Yes, ROXITE BUCKRAM is smooth and sleek 
As a dainty damsel's damask cheek; 

It’s colorful, gay, and washable, too — 

The Buckram that keeps a book like new! 


HOLLISTON colors are clear and true — 


Trustworthy colors of pleasant hue; 
Artistic, practical, comprehensive —— 
Quality, too — but not expensive! 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, mc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 


XXAXXXXXXXX 


TO THE BINDER: 
Holliston Roxite Buckram 


takes stamping and print- 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


At the 74th Annual ALA Conference... 
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You'll Find NEW LIFE 
For Your Library 
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We've a boothful of ideas waiting for you at the 
Sjöström Exhibit—and three library furniture specialists to 
tell you about them. Be sure to visit us and talk with... 


SAM COSTON, Vice-President, Sales 
He'll talk to you about “Libraries in the 
Life of the Nation” and the importance 
of top quality in library furniture. 





ED STROMBERG, Design Director 


He'll talk to you about design and planning. 





LARRY MATA, 


Manager of the Library Division 
He'll talk to you about production 
and delivery. 





Stop in—and see what we've been doing to make 
your library more attractive, more comfortable, 
more usable and useful. You'll like what you find 
at the Sjöström “Lounge” exhibit, Booth Nos. 
C-32, C-34, D-31 and D-33. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 
1716 North Tenth Street + Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


fru 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia publishers since 1792 
extend a cordial welcome 
to the nation’s librarians 
attending 


the 74th annual conference 
American Library Association 
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aloud, and they watched in amazement while 
Richard read through Peter Rabbit, laughing 
all the while, and from that time on, could 
read. Now I do realize that in its suddenness, 
Richard’s was an exceptional case, but I men- 
tion it because I think it serves to point a basic 
fact—that it was because in a book he dis- 
covered Peter being wicked, and fooling Mr. 
McGregor, and losing his belongings, and ar- 
riving home safe at last after a day of ad- 
venture—because he discovered the delight of 
reading—that the whole idea of the thing sud- 
denly “made sense” to him. He discovered 
for himself that on the one hand, the little man 
wasnt there on the stair—but that on the 
other hand if you could pin him down and 
shake him by the hand, he was a fascinating 
fellow, and well worth knowing. This was 
some years ago, during the war, but to this day, 
when “problem” readers are brought to me 
in the library by distressed parents, I find my- 
self wanting to give Peter Rabbit yet another 
chance to perform the introduction. And I 
notice, moreover, that the children who fall 
into this unfortunate “problem” class are rarely 
the ones who have been given Peter Rabbit for 
Christmas when they were three. 

This reminds me of what a teacher of my 


acquaintance once said, concerning another 
source of inexhaustible delight for children’s 
reading. She said “I wonder why it is that 
children who don’t read fairy tales in Grade 
III so often turn up as retarded readers in 
Grade VII?” In America, with its variety of 
national and racial origins, the folk tales must 
have particular interest and appeal. I often 
think, that with its dramatic and imaginative 
qualities, folklore alone would provide a child 
with sufficient and sufficiently substantial satis- 
faction to answer all his reading needs, and 
certainly the unlucky child who misses these 
stories will be without a valuable basis for his 
later reading. Do you remember, for instance, 
the story of the Black Bull of Norroway, and 
those rather haunting verses, 


“When your heart is like to break 
And once again is like to break 
Crack a nut, and in its shell 
That will be that suits you well” 


Or do you remember the beginning of the Irish 
fairy tale, “once upon a time, when kings and 
queens were as plenty in Ireland as good peo- 
ple, and good people were as plenty as kings 
and queens, there was a poor widow woman 
in Donegal who had one son named Jack. 


2,050,555 BOOKS 


We really don’t know how far that number of books would 
reach if laid end to end. But in 1954 2,050,555 books left our 
shipping rooms and reached thousands of schools, libraries and 
colleges in all parts of the country. In 1955, we are celebrating 


30 YEARS OF COMPLETE IN-PRINT 
BOOK SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 
AND LIBRARIES 


And in 1955, as always, we are making every effort to give the 
kind of service that makes friends. We'll be glad to send you 
catalogs and information. Or visit us at Booth D-2 at the Con- 


vention. 


CAMPBELL AND HALL, INC. 


(Formerly The Personal Book Shop) 


989 Commonwealth Avenue 
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Now this Jack was a good-for-nothing streel 
of an Ashypet, who sat hunkering by the fire, 
with his heels and his toes in the ashes, all the 
days of the year and all the years of his life, 
till he grew to be man big, and he good for 
neither king, country, nor clipping sheep.” 
And the expressive, exasperated exclamations 
used by the giant’s mother and by Jack him- 
self, when they lose all patience with the stupid 
giant? I have heard children repeating to 
themselves as they came out of the story hour, 
“Ah, go to pot for a blatherskite’—feeling no 
doubt that it was too good an expression to be 
wasted, and might come in handy later, at 
home, It is all there, in the fairy tales, all the 
romance, the humour, the excitement, and the 
dramatic characterization that any child could 
desire, and underneath it all the basic moral 
sense, the distinction between right and wrong, 
that children understand, in its simpler forms, 
better than anyone. 

Then, there are the hero stories—Roland, 
Sigurd, Grettir, the Iliad—the most adult things 
in secular literature that we can give to chil- 
dren. They have in them all the elements of 
great tragedy, but their heroes have less com- 

licated motives and emotions than we see in 
Hamlet or Othello. They are sensible and posi- 
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new title in a library edition! 
Now, a special library edition of a 
& Gardens Diet Book. Written for 
everyone who eats. 255 pages packed 
with accurate facts on diet and nu- 
trition with weight charts, calorie 
charts and seasonal menu plans. . 
Medically approved. You’ll receive 
many calls for this popular new title. 
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tive motives, which come within the under- 
standing and the experience of children. But 
the boy or girl who has seen Achilles mourn 
for Patroclus, and has seen him face Hector 
in battle, and afterwards with Hector’s father, 
and who has understood why all this came 
about, has had an invaluable experience, not 
only in the world of high adventure and valiant 
deeds, but equally in that of human relations 
and human values. 

We need to remember too, all the books 
there are that without necessarily adding to 
their literary heritage (although sometimes 
they do this too) do add to a child’s sense of 
wonder and curiosity about the world and man- 
kind in general. Van Loon sets the scene for 
his Story of Mankind thus: 


“High up in the north in the land called Svithjod, 
there stands a rock. It is a hundred miles high 
and a hundred miles wide. Once every thousand 
years a little bird comes to the rock to sharpen its 
beak. When the rock has thus been worn away, 
then a single day of eternity will have gone by.” 


How much variety there can be in books about 
the accomplishments of man and the mysteries 
of the natural world! How many children 
have sailed to America with Columbus, ridden 





Visit the Exhibit of 
Foreign Children’s Books 


AT BOOTHS D 26——D 28 


® The Foreign Children’s Book Pack- 
ages developed by the ALA Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and 
Young People as a means of in- 
creasing international understand- 
ing will be on display at the ALA 
Conference, Booths D 26-D 28. 


The Packages may be purchased 
from Package Library at the fol- 
lowing address: PACKAGE LI- 
BRARY OF FOREIGN CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOKS, 69-41 Groton 
St., Forest Hills, L.I., New York 75. 
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ê men behave like little boys.” 


the western plains with Will James or gone 
to the South Pole with Scott; how many have 
trembled in a thicket with Bambi, or eluded 
the hunter with the ponderous cunning of 
Wahb, the grizzly; how many have substituted 
their own names for Sam’s when they explored 
the planets or roamed a world inhabited by 
dinosaurs? Books of this sort add immensely 
to the wealth of stimulating reading material 
that we can give to children, and they add 
also to the variety of experience a child can 
gain through books, and help him to gain too 
that sense of proportion we all of us need. 

As for poetry—it is a universal delight, to be 
enjoyed by all alike. For a child, it has the 
same appeal that he found first in the nursery 
thymes—the pleasure of the rhyme itself, and 
the rhythm, and the sense of words being used 
and arranged just so. I think there is a sure- 
ness about poetry, an unconscious sense that 
it was inevitable that it should be just as it is, 
that gives it a particular reassurance and satis- 
faction for children. 

And last, but certainly not least, there is that 
great body of stories—stories of adventure and 
romance, stories of fantasy and magic, nonsense 
stories, and those that have in them the humour 
and the pathos of everyday living—of which 


__ so rich and varied a store exists in the English 
language. It would be a great shame to us 


surely, if the children of our day were to miss 
their rightful heritage here. It would be 
interesting, if we had time, to try to discover 
why our children are so specially blessed in 
this respect. I remember walking in Kensing- 
ton Gardens with a German friend, and how she 
exclaimed, as she watched the model boats 
being sailed on the Round Pond, “I never saw 
such a country as this, where the little boys 
behave like gentlemen, and the grownup gentle- 
Perhaps the 
Reading .... (Page 308} 
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ed by E. L. Woodward, M.A. and Rohan Butler, M.A. 


' Series. Volume Vil. 1939. The present volume covers a period of 
y days beginning on 15 August, 1939, bringing the record of British 
r in Evrope to the outbreak of war with Germany on 3 September, 
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fo deter Germany from aggression in Poland. The final chapter de- 
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‘ial 8vo., 736 pp. $9.00 
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ndix gives the layman the discoveries in physics upon which the de- 
ment of atomic energy rests. 16 plates and 19 diagrams, 126 pp. $.90 
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Production and Promotion 
of Children’s Books 
to. be discussed at 


Pre-Conference in New York 


Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, 
Friday and Saturday, July 1, 2, 1955 


The pre-conference, Production and Promotion 
of Children’s Books, will provide a valuable and 
stimulating opportunity for librarians working 
with children in school and public libraries, to 
discuss with specialists in the children’s publishing 
field specific problems of children’s book produc- 


tion and promotion, as they relate to book serv- - 


ices to children. This pre-conference is under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Frances Henne, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, and is 
sponsored by the American Association of School 
Librarians, represented by Georgiana Maar, li- 
brarian, Stratford Elementary School, Garden City, 
New York; Children’s Book Council, represented 
by Margaret Lesser, editor, Junior Books, Double- 
day; and Children’s Library Association, repre- 
sented by Mary I. Strang, children’s librarian, New 
York Public Library. 

Opportunity will be provided at the conference 
to examine an exhibit of children’s books of the 
last two years, collected by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, and representatives from the 
printing, binding and publishing industries will 
serve as consultants at this exhibit. 

There are no admission or registration fees. Those 
planning to attend the conference should notify 
Mrs. Alison Shipman, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. ` 


Program 


Registration Men’s Faculty Club 
Friday, July 1, 9-10 a.m. 


I, Recent Developments in the Design and Production 
of Children's Books 


Friday, July 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Chairman: Ursula Nordstrom, 
juvenile editor, Harpers 


Welcome: Robert D. Leigh, acting dean, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University. 

General Printing Processes—speaker, Leonard 
Shotzkin, Doubleday 

New Techniques in Illustrating Children’s Books— 
speaker, Margaret Lesser, Doubleday 

Open discussion 
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COME TO BOOTH B-6 
at the ALA CONFERENCE and see — 


THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE IN 12 VOLUMES 


CHRISTENDOM’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 


The only commentary using the complete texts of 
both the Revised Standard and King James versions. 


Ready September 20... 


VOLUME Il includes those books upon which so much 
new light has been shed by recent biblical scholarship: 
PHILIPPIANS—COLOSSIANS—THESSALONIANS 
TIMOTHY—TITUS—PHILEMON—HEBREWS 


Previously Published... 

VOL. 1 — General and Old Testament Articles; 
Genesis, Exodus VOL. 2 — Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samvel 
VOL. 3 — Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job VOL. 4 — Psaims, Proverbs 
VOL. 7 — New Testament Articles; Matthew, Mark 
VOL. 8 — Luke, John VOL. 9 — Acts, Romans 
VOL. 10 — Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians 

All volumes 678" x10”, handsomely bound 

in durable pyroxylin-impregnated cloth. 

Each $8.75 
The remaining volumes to appear at 
half-year intervals. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


edited by 

CHARLES M. LAYMON 
The NEW comprehensive tom- 
mentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons — with 
complete texts in both the King 
James and Revised Standard 
versions {printed in parallel 
columns). 
* The book teachers have been waiting for — 
the BEST in scholarship and interpretation. Spe- 
cial meanings of Bible passages are clearly 
explained, with information about the writer, 
his life, times and background of events. 
Roy L. Smith shows with brilliant simplicity how 
the text can be applied to everyday life. Step- 
by-step teaching suggestions by outstanding 
preachers. 24 Maps and Line Drawings. 

448 pages $2.95 Ready now! 


ABINGDON PRESS è Nashville 2, Tennessee 
IN CANADA: G, R. Welch Co., Lid., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C, Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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| Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
! attractive display-signs just like professionals 
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! with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 
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| character-faces, and three different construc- 
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ready for use. 






r 
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IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 


PrP 
NN SSTTÀ LIBRARIES . . . 


DISPLAY 
MASTER 
#7] t 


tall Pinbak*) 


as 
< 
A pre-packoged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, dorts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctvations—all PINBAK® 
34” to 2'~thumb-press into soft -backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


| 

I 

! 

! 

| 

} 

i 

t 

t 

f 

i 

| 

| 

! 

i 

| Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
| 4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
l sign lettering and display problems and give 
| you better results with more creative satisfac- 
| tion—at much lower cost! 

t 
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Wont Free samples ? 
Your own initials a 


Write Mitten's Library Service Dept. A-45 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 


1 

i 

J 

i 2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
i OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
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Friday, July 1, 2:30 p.m. 


Chairman: May Massee, editor, 
Junior Books, Viking 


Production and Design of Children’s Books— 


speaker, Morris Coleman, Viking 


Discussion 
Exhibits 


Saturday, July 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Chairman: Nancy Jane Day, president, AASL 


Recent Developments in Bookbinding of Children’s 


Books—speaker, Alice Dalgliesh, children’s book 
editor, Scribners 


Reappraisal of Bindings of Children’s Books for 


Libraries—speaker, Anne Izard, Chief, Chil- 
dren’s Department, Mount Vernon, New York 
Public Library 


Discussion—Resource Consultants: 


Elizabeth Riley, editor, Children’s Books, 
Crowell 

Ethna M. Sheehan, Superintendent of Work with 
Children, Queensborough Public Library 

Elizabeth Stafford, librarian, Junior High School, 
Port Chester, New York 


Promotion of Children's Books 
Saturday, July 2, 2:30 p.m. 


Chairman: Ruth Stewart, superintendent of 
work with children, Brooklyn Public 
Library, New York 


PANEL: 


Publishers’ Promotion Services Available 
to Libraries 


Virginia Mathews, promotion advertising and 
publicity manager, Longmans Green 

Elizabeth M. Eulass, director, School and Li- 
brary Service, Viking Press 

Mary E. Harvey, director, School Library De- 
partment, Lippincott $ 

Marjorie Thayer, promotion manager, Juvenile 
Books, Knopf 


PANEL: 


Using Publishers’ Promotion Services in the Library 


Dilla -W, MacBean, director, Division of Li- 
braries, Chicago Publiċ Schools 

Rosemary E. Livsey, director, Work with Chil- 
dren, Los Angeles Public:Library 

Mary I. Strang, children’s librarian, New York 
Public Library = l 

Georgiana Maar, librarian, Stratford Elementary 
School, Garden City, New York 


Discussion—Summary of Conference 


Frances Henne, associate professor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University 


ALA BULLETIN 


PARIS IN MAY 


(MUCH NICER THAN IN APRIL) 


SPRING SESSION, 1956 


Sorbonne American Institute 
University of Paris, the Sorbonne 


School of Field Studies in European Archives, 
Libraries, and Museums. 


Many applicants are unable to attend our 
School this Summer due to peak season shortage 
of space in June and July. We therefore will have 
two sessions in the future, the Spring, in May, 
and the Summer in July. PLAN NOW FOR THE 
SPRING OF 1956, AND FOR LUXURY LINER 
SHIP SPACE FOR THE SUMMER (JULY) SES- 
- SION, REGISTER AS SOON AS POSSIBLE, NOT 
LATER THAN DECEMBER 1, 1955. >` 


ONLY inquiries made by letter can be 


COMPARE... 
QUALITY... 


PRICE... ret 
. SERVICE . . yiii tiesoh 


E S: 
BRO-DART 
offers you a 
complete line 
of printed forms 
at BUDGET-SAVING 
Mane prices. See our Catalog 
-z TA ai #54 for Book Cards, Cat- 
= ° alog Cards, Book Pockets 
and Date Slips. If you wish 
a form not described in our Catalog, just 
send us a sample. we will quote prices. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF 


a mens 


NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY - LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


answered. 


SORBONNE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Box 1405, Beverly Hills, California 








EBONY magazine belongs 
on your library shelf! 


Doctors, lawyers, farmers, housewives, business- 
men, workmen, high school and college students, 
people in show business—practically everybody 
who wants to keep up with the latest news of 
Negro life reads EBONY every month from 
cover to cover. EBONY is the picture magazine 
that everyone relies on as the national authority 
on Negro life. 





EBONY will soon feature 


Camera portraits of great Negroes 

® Negro entertainment around the world 

è Negro progress during the past year 

e Negro beauty of the month 

e EBONY Hall of Fame è African series 
e EBONY awards of merit © Our schools 

e Negro religion series e Sports coverage 


VISIT US AT THE A. L.A. CONVENTION: Booth C4 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE COPY 


JORAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ne, 


1820 South Michigan Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDER 


| het 


Typical examples of recent installations 
of Marador Binders include: 


LIBRARIES NATIONALLY. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, LOS ANGELES, 
(1955 contract) 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, JOPLIN, MO. 


SPECIAL SERVICES: 
NORTHERN EUROPEAN COMMAND. 
WESTERN EUROPEAN COMMAND. 
KOREAN COMMAND. 
JAPANESE COMMAND. 


NATIONAL AIRLINES OF BRAZIL. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. 


U. 5. S. WISCONSIN 
U. S. S. CORAL SEA 
U. 5. S. MT. McKINLEY 





Marador Binders belong in your library. 
Write for information. 





\ REGAL #110 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ic CHALLENGER #122 
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“Must” Books for Every Collection 


SINCERELY, 
WILLIS WAYDE | 
JOHN P. MARQUAND. The na- 
tional best-seller. $3.95 


THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY 
WALTER LIPPMANN. “Walter 
Lippmann’s most important 


book.” —STEPHEN K. BAILEY. 
| $3.50 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

C. S. FORESTER. “As good as 

Hornblower ever was.” 
. JOHN P. MARQUAND. 


FELLOW PASSENGER* 
GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD. 
“Keeps the reader in a fine swiv- 
et of suspense.”—Time. $3.50 


ELEPHANT TRAMP 
GEORGE LEWIS and BYRON 
FISH. “Inside stuff” about ele- 
phants. $4.00 


‘FIRES AND 
FIREFIGHTERS 
JOHN V. MORRIS. For “every- 
one who thrills to the sound of 
sirens.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


THE PARKMAN 
| READER 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, 
Editor. Complete, cohesive sec- 
tions from works of the great 
American historian. $6.00 


IN. SEARCH 
OF SERENITY 
R. V. C. BODLEY. How to free 
yourself from worries. $3.00 
See You at Booth C-2 


$3.95 


THE CHALLENGE 

OF SCANDINAVIA 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER. An inside 
report on the four Scandinavian 


countries and their history. 
$5.00 





A BABY’S FIRST YEARt 


DR. BENJAMIN SPOCK and DR. 
JOHN REINHART. Photographs 
by WAYNE MILLER. A welcome 


event to innumerable American 


families. $5.00 
THE MOUSE THAT 
ROARED — 
LEONARD WIBBERLEY. “Gay, 
ingenious, diverting.” 
ORVILLE PRESCOTT. $3.50 


FEAR STRIKES OUT: 


THE JIM PIERSALL STORY* 
JIM PIERSALL and AL HIRSH- 


. BERG. The story of a mental 


collapse and the fight back to 
sanity. $3.50 









New Titles in the , 
LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
š AND 
THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 
Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER AND TH 
E RIS 
‘OF NATIONAL CONSERVATION. 
Richard R. Current 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISO 
N AND 
THE HUMANITARIAN REFORMERS - 
Russell B. Nye 
Each, $3.00. 















*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
f Duell, Sloan & Pearce-Little, Brown 


St., Boston 6. Mass. 


a” 





TLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 34 Beacon 
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The Revised 1955 Edition of 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


marks A Rar 


keare r 
C 0 L Li E R : Ss 8 0 T H A N N l V E R SA R Y i Home of Collier's Encyclopedia 





of Reference Book Publishing Service to 
Libraries, Schools and the Reading Public 


A Brilliant New Edition for Every Library 


Librarians tell us there has never been such a difference in attractiveness, cov- 
erage, or format as exists in Reference Books today. An inspection will quickly 
show how different is COLLIER’S. After using our distinctive INDEX-BIBLIOG- 
- RAPHY, we feel you will agree that COLLIER’S is way out front when it comes to 
supplying the answers to current scientific and social science questions. Try the 
set and judge for yourself, or ask any of the thousands of satisfied owners, hun- 
dreds of whom have already re-ordered. 


The following unsolicited letter from a Minnesota School Librarian makes 
better copy than we could hope fo write: 


“Since the day COLLIER’S was set on the shelves of our refer- 
ence section, it has been in constant use. All of our teachers use 
it without fail. The high quality of its articles, its wide coverage, 
its excellent index, its ability to withstand even the hardest use 
at the hands of the students and its over-all ease of handling make 
it the most sought after set of encyclopedia we own.” 


* (See Library Journal, April 1, page 732.) 


When you come to the A.L.A. Convention, visit BOOTH A-5 and examine the New COL- 
LIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA and other COLLIER library titles. If you cannot make the trip, 


please write for illustrated booklet. Pia 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
LIBRARY DIVISION e 640 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Enter the Materials Center 


Louis SHORES 


Librarians not in the school field have re- 
cently begun to hear that the historic term 
LIBRARY is about to give way to another 
agency in our elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. To some academic and public li- 
brarians the appearance of the MATERIALS 
CENTER is added evidence that school li- 
brarians are a different specie, perhaps only 
distantly related to the profession of which 
they are a recognized division. But to a great 
many other librarians the metamorphosis of the 
school library occurring contemporaneously 
with other startling educational developments 
suggests absorbing study for possible counter- 
parts in community and on campus. 

What is this new agency the Materials 
Center? As yet, both the literatures of edu- 
cation and of librarianship are exceedingly un- 
revealing. The sparsity of writings can be 
attributed in part to the recency of the subject. 
But to an even greater extent much of the 
hesitancy about written expression is due to 
uncertainty over the real nature of the Ma- 
terials Center movement. 


As a starting definition, the Materials Cen- 


ter is the agency in our American schools re- 
sponsible for the acquisition, organization and 
dissemination of al] instructional materials 
used in the learning process. This says at 
once “not by books alone” but by every 
medium useful to teacher and pupil in further- 
ing education does the Materials Center per- 
form its role. The range of materials, encom- 
passing all those we now call “audio-visual” 
*is one of the basic differences between a Ma- 
terials Center and a School Library. 

But that is not the only difference. The 
relative position of the various kinds of in- 
structional materials also distinguishes the 
Materials Center. For example, in considera- 
ble library literature, reference to “non-book” 





dean Florida State Univer- 
sity Library School con- 
tributed previously to these 
pages in January 1953. This 
article is his 100th published 
writing. His most recent 
book, published by ALA, is 
entitled Basic Reference 
Sources. 





LOUIS SHORES 


JUNE, $955 


materials is still accepted terminology. Like- 
wise in audio-visual writings, such as the very 
fine brochure number 3 of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction the impression is 
left that print or so-called “verbal” materials 
are an appendage. Neither one of these ap- 
proaches quite describes the concept of the 
content of a true Materials Center. 

A preliminary inventory of school materials 
in Florida, for example, reveals some two score 
classes of media used by teachers and pupils 
in the learning process. Without identifying 
all of them here, it is possible through partial 
enumeration to indicate something of she po- 
tential range of content in the Materials Center 
of tomorrow. 

To begin with, the textbook is a funda- 
mental instructional medium. It, with its 
supplementary workbooks, study guides and 
assorted teaching aids constitute an important 
class of Materials Center accessions. Despite 
acquisition, organization, and circulation pro- 
cedures greatly different from those followed 
for conventional library materials, textbooks 
must be considered an integral part of the 
Materials Center content. 

It goes without saying that the traditional 
core of a school library—books and magazines 
—constitute a major element of the Materials 
Center collection. So also do pamphlets, news- 
papers, clippings, pictures, charts, and other 
items librarians have long considered essentials 
of their vertical file. Bulletin boards have al- 
ways accented the library’s exhibit and display 
services. And from time to time various col- 
lections of art and science objects have been 
absorbed in the school library collection. 
Maps and globes have certainly been almost 
standard library equipment. But it is interest- 
ing to note that recently some school libraries 
have begun to charge these to their “audio- 
visual budget.” 

Which brings us to the third great division 
of the Materials Center collection. In the 
previous paragraph no fewer than six classes 
of instructional materials have been mentioned 
that are claimed as stock in trade by both 
school librarians and by audio-visualists. This 
underlines the thin gray line that may be said 
to exist (or not) between audio-visual and non- 
audio-visual materials, depending upon how 
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much of a separatist the school librarian or the 
audio-visualist may be. 

To the separatist in both conventional camps 
the sixteen-millimeter motion picture is the 
audio-visual symbol. Almost as symbolic is 
the filmstrip. Other audio-visual media, 
probably in descending degrees of anti- 
verbalism and anti-abstraction are disc and 
tape recordings, radio, television, the field trip. 

These are by no means all of the forty 
classes of instructional materials used in our 
schools. But they give an idea of the ex- 
panded scope of the Materials Center collec- 
tion. And they emphasize the content differ- 
ence between a school library and a Materials 
Center. For in the former, “books and other 
materials” is still the vogue; in the latter all are 
instructional materials, and each class of media 
has its particular best contribution to make to 
an individual learning situation in which 
teacher and pupil create conditions as indi- 
vidual as fingerprints. 

Which brings us to a second important 
difference between the Materials Center and 
the school library, Although historically the 
school library can be said to have begun as 
a way of learning, a multi-material teaching 
method, in the years of struggle for funds and 


recognition, the educational ends have often 
been subordinated to the means. It is an 
irrefutable tenet that better learning occurs in 
an orderly house. The devotion to organiza- 
tion of the school library by generations of 
school librarians has been no inconsiderable 
contribution. Inevitably, such consecration has 
sometimes resulted in placing second things first. 

The point is illustrated by the school li- 
brarian who says today one of two things that 
represent the difference between the school 
library concept on the one hand and the 
emerging Materials Center idea. One com- 
mon quotation is this: “I am so overworked 
now with just books and magazines that I can- 
not take on the additional responsibilities of 
audio-visual.” This is a school library point 
of view. 

The Materials Center point of view does not 
see that choice. To one who works in a 
Materials Center the either-or might just as 
logically be “I am so overworked now with 
books that I haven't time for magazines.” Or 
to put it another way and positively, the Ma- 
terials Center person believes all classes of 
instructional materials are his responsibility in 
the proportions required by the school pro- 
gram. Fundamentally, he does not believe his 


McGREGOR MAGAZINE AGENCY 


Mount Morris 


Illinois 


Complete Library Periodical Service 


Subscriptions to all magazines, both foreign and domestic 


Visit us at the A.L.A. Conference, 
Philadelphia, Penn., July 3-8 
Booth E-38 


See Automation in action as applied to periodical service 
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profession is a mission of formats as much as it 
is of ideas. The Materials Center has as its 
high aim the dissemination of good ideas in 
the form best understood by the individual 
child. 

The other quote which distinguishes the 
school librarian’s thinking from that of the Ma- 
terials Center person is this one: “I am so far 
behind in my cataloging that I shall have to 
neglect nearly everything else until I am 
caught up.” Now the Materials Center per- 
son has a high regard for the accessibility that 
comes from good organization, But the Ma- 
terials Center librarian is thinking these days 
most enthusiastically about cooperative cata- 
loging, acquisition, and other organizational 
activities. 

Which brings us to a third difference. The 
Materials Center is tending toward greater 
dispersion than is found in the school library. 
As viewed today there are three echelons of 
Materials Centers service. The top echelon 
is the system center-city or county school 
system. This is the control for all of the 
centers. It performs the organizational tasks— 
acquisitions, classification, cataloging, and 
other technical processes for all of the centers 
in the system. In this system center is the 
vast reservoir of materials on which any of the 
subordinate centers can call to supplement its 
own resources. In the System Center is the 
central inventory, a kind of union catalog for 
all varieties of materials found anywhere in 
the school system. 

The next echelon consists of the school Ma- 
terials Centers. This middle echelon is the 
control for all the centers in classrooms in the 
building, as well as in other places. It houses 
in quarters differently planned from the quar- 
ters previously recommended for school li- 
*braries the whole range of instructional 
materials required by the school it serves. Its 
materials come from the system center fully 
classified, cataloged, and largely processed for 
immediate use. The school center's concern is 
largely with the problem of dissemination to 
the classrooms and other points of learning. 

The third echelon is the classroom. It too 
is a Materials Center. For the classroom today 
has almost no resemblance to the classroom of 
yesterday. Such a “3-D” classroom was 
heralded in the N.E.A. exhibit of a few months 
back. Such a classroom is a tribute to the 
multi-materials concept of teaching and learn- 


SHEED & WARD 


will be at 


The American Library 
Association Convention 
in July 





Come and see what we've been hatching—and 
what we're planning for the Fall. 






== 

— E S 
Ann Reinicke and our new juvenile editor, 
Patricia Welch will both be there—you will find 


them in 


BOOTH 27 


If you aren't going to the Convention, but 
would still like to know what's going on, write 
for Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. This 
is a review we publish four times a year, con- 
taining new and reprinted reviews, extracts 
from books to come, news of authors and illus- 
trations by Jean Charlot. To get the Trumpet 
free and postpaid, write to Caline MacGill— 
all the address you need is 


SHEED & WARD 


ing. Indeed such a classroom is a tangible 

acknowledgement of the educational theory New York 3 

that inspired the leaders of both the school li- 
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brary and the audio-visual movements before 
the techniques of book charging and film book- 
ing became major professional absorptions. 

The first part of this century produced the 
distinguished psychologist J. McKeen Cattell, 
father of “individual differences.” The psy- 
chological principle was made to order for 
librarianship since it proved that no two indi- 
viduals in the world brought exactly the same 
preparation to a learning situation. In view 
of that fact even the best group teaching 
methods would fall short of meeting ade- 
quately the needs of the individual learner. 
What was needed was a method or a device 
so flexible that learning could be custom 
tailored to the unique figure that distinguishes 
each human. 

Such American educators as Horace Mann, 
W. T. Harris and William Russell, among 
others, saw immediately the method in the 
multi-materials concept and the device in the 
increasing quantity and variety of instructional 
media. From these educators and others like 
them came the first impetus to the earlier 
school library movement and the later audio- 
visual operation. From librarians who sensed 
the power of their calling and from audio- 
visualists who came later and share this con- 


cept came the embryo of the present Ma- 
terials Center idea. 

At the moment the school librarians are 
doing most with this teaching aspect of li- 
brarianship. They are in the vanguard of a 
movement within our profession to recall us 
to our educational responsibility. In the his- 
tory of American library service, academic, 
public, and special librarians have each as 
groups made significant contributions to the 
body of professional principle and practice 
shared by all librarianship. And now it ap- 
pears as though school librarians are about 
to make one of the most significant of all con- 
tributions to our profession with the Materials 
Center. By means of this multi-material con- 
cept alone librarianship may provide the key 
to mass education. Led by the school li- 
brarians on the elementary and secondary 
levels, and followed by the academic librarians 
on the college level and the public librarians 
on the adult level, librarianship may yet as- 
sume its rightful educational role and provide 
the answer to the doubts about the possibility 
of universal education. 

Looked at in that way the Materials Center 
is not a replacement but an augmentation of 
the mission of the library. 





Microcards” and Readers 


QUANTITIES OF SCHOLARLY MATERIAL 
NOW ON MICROCARDS IN THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 


Chemistry 

Medicine 

AEC Research Reports 
Law 


Music 

Physical Education 
English Literature 
And others 


PURCHASED THROUGH OUR 
MICROCARD PUBLISHERS 


Over 10 Million Microcards in Use 
Visit Us at Booth C-5 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


® Registered Trademark 
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Books from FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 


FOR ADULTS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HERITAGE 
By Bela Kornitzer 


The personal story of the five Eisenhower brothers. 
Based on interviews with the entire family, its pre- 
cedent-breaking text is augmented by a 32-page pic- 
ture sequence from the Eisenhowers’ family albums. 

June 23 $5.00 


21 STAYED By Virginia Pasley 


The human truth behind the shocking modern trag- 
edy of the 21 American GIs who chose to remain in 
Communist China—who they were and the reasons 
for their choice. Illustrated June 22 $3.50 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY from 
the JESUIT UNDERGROUND 
By William Weston 

Introduction by Evelyn Waugh 


The exciting life story of a Catholic priest in Eliza- 
bethan England who performed his forbidden func- 
tions in constant peril. Trans. by Philip Caraman, S. J. 
July 22 $4.00 
GOD'S MEN OF COLOR 
By Albert S. Foley, S. J. 
The triumphant, inspiring story of the Negro priest- 
hood in the U. S. since 1854. By the author of Bishop 
Healy: Beloved Outcaste. $4.50 


CATHOLIC APPROACHES to Modern 
Dilemmas and Eternal Truths 
Edited by Elizabeth Pakenham 


A challenging and important book by ten distin- 
guished writers that boldly faces some of the most 
difficult and disturbing problems of our time. $3.50 


DAUGHTERS OF CHANGING JAPAN 
By Earl Herbert Cressy 


A fascinating, authentic account of modern Japan 
at home as seen through the intimate stories of 10 
young Japanese women, June 21 $4.00 


New Fiction for Summer Reading: 


THE SCIMITAR By Samuel Edwards 


A vigorous historical romance set in 18th century 
England and Constantinople, climaxed by the Battle 
of Belgrade. June 20 $3.50 


KATRINA By Geramie Price 


A stunning novel of Peter the Great and the alluring 
servant girl who became the ruling influence in his 
turbulent life. July 21 $3.50 


FOR YOUNG READERS —— 


ARIEL BOOKS 
Coming in August 
Edited by 
\ JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY 


BORGHILD OF BROOKLYN 
By Harriett Carr 


SNOW BIRTHDAY 
By Helen Kay 
Illustrated by Barbara Cooney Ages 4-8 $2.50 





Ages 12-16 $2.75 


WHO RIDES BY? 
By Margaret Leighton 


Decorations by Joshua Tolford 
Ages 12-15 $2.75 


THE WOUND OF PETER WAYNE 
By Leonard Wibberley 
Decorations by Douglas Gorsline 
Ages 12-16 $2.75 
MIKKO’S FORTUNE 
By Lee Kingman 
[Illustrated by Arnold Edwin Bare 
Ages 4-8 $2.75 


THE JUNIOR SHERIFF MYSTERY 
By Mary Adrian 


Illustrated by Lloyd Coe Ages 8-12 $2.50. 


THE SECRET OF THE OLD SALEM DESK 
By Anne Molloy 


Illustrated by Arline K. Thomson 
Ages 8-12 $2.75 


VISION BOOKS 


An exciting new series of colorful, 
action-filled life-stories of saints,e4 
martyrs, and lay heroes, especially 
designed for Catholic youth from 8 
to 16. Coming in September 

Each $1.95 


FATHER MARQUETTE AND THE GREAT RIVERS 
By August Derleth 


ST. THERESE AND THE ROSES 
By Helen Walker Homan 


ST. JOHN BOSCO AND THE CHILDREN’S 
SAINT, DOMINIC SAVIO 
By Catherine Beebe 


ST. FRANCIS OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
By Albert J. Nevins, M. M. 






Pick up our complete catalogue in Booth No. C-6 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY : 101 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 
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Oklahoma City Public Library—Clarence Paine, Director—Winkler & Reid, Architects— 
Oklahoma Seating Company, Dealer. 


These illustrations speak for themselves. 
All of the equipment—the 60 tray card 
catalog cases, tables and chairs, shelving 
and miscellaneous items—in the Okla- 
homa Public Library, one of the mid- 
west’s finest and largest, is Mid-Century 
equipment. Here is modern comfort and 
efficiency, plus the soft, warm natural 
beauty found only in wood furniture. 
The superb graining and texture of the 
hard, white maple used in this furniture 
is enhanced and preserved with an eye- 
ease, Softone finish. 


Located in the heart of the greatest con- 
centration of wood furniture manufac- 
turing in the world, The Myrtle Desk 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 





Company has been creating fine wood 
furniture FOR OVER 50 YEARS. In 
Mid-Century Library Furniture you will 
find the hallmarks of quality that only 
skilled craftsmanship based on long ex- 
perience can produce. Among the larger, 
recent installations of Mid-Century equip- 
ment are Enoch Pratt at Baltimore, City 
College of San Francisco, North Carolina 
State College at Raleigh and V.P.I. at 
Blacksburg, Va. 


See for yourself why Mid-Century equip- 
ment is rapidly becoming first choice for 
schools, colleges and public libraries. See 
the Mid-Century line at: 


Booths A-35-37-39 
A.L.A. Convention 
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Librarians on Display . 


Rura NIELANDER 


There is no doubt about it, librarians must 
come out from under the bushel—the bushel 
they are hiding their light under, that is, in 
order to do a more adequate job of recruitment! 
Spend a few hours at a booth such as the one 
sponsored by the Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career at the Convention of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

For here, from April 3 through April 7, at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago were 
gathered hundreds of personnel and guidance 
representatives—people who should be informed 
about the library profession, and yet among 
this group there was a noticeable lack of en- 
thusiasm for, and ignorance of librarianship as 
an attractive career for young students. How 
can this apathy be overcome? 

There are a number of ways, and one of the 
best is a booth for use at key conventions such 
as the one set up by Clara Reaum, head of the 
Displays Division of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. Plans for this booth were begun at the 
Midwinter ALA meeting in Chicago in Febru- 
ary. At that time Sara Vann of the Carnegie 
Library School staff met with Clara Reaum 
representing the Chicago Library Club and 
Ruth Nielander representing Special Libraries 
Association, 

The booth itself was attractive and profes- 
sional looking, with colorful literature as well 
as pictures of various types of public, special 
and school libraries. It was a booth designed 
to sell—not an encyclopedia, not a new type 
desk or a school lighting fixture, but a booth 
designed to sell a profession and to do so 
effectively. Over 300 counselors and personnel 
administrators stopped to pick up literature 
and chat with the exhibitors. And chat they 
did with frankness and sometimes alarming 
ignorance of the library field and its oppor- 
tunities. 





librarian of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. in Chi- 
cago was president of the 
Illinois Chapter of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association 
from 1951-53. She is cur- 
rently chairman of the local 
recruitment committee. 
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Booth sponsored by the Joint Committee cn Library 
Work as a Career at the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association Convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. L. to r.: Wayne Hartwell, Alice 
Levitan, and Dorothy Weber. 


But an attractive booth is not enough, and 
recognizing that fact an attempt was made to 
man the exhibit with enthusiastic library sales- 
men. Twenty volunteers from public, school 
and special libraries did an excellent job of 
distributing the literature and advertising the 
profession. 

For it is primarily a selling job, in which 
librarians compete for recognition with hun- 
dreds of other glamorous professions. It is 
a selling job which must be done by every li- 
brarian, every day and every where. Again 
and again the counselors who stopped by the 
booth expressed surprise at the variety of jobs 
available, at the fact that men were librarians 
(a few men helped at the booth and seemed 
to offer considerable bait!). Again and again 
the counselors told of lack of interest on the 
part of students in the library profession. 

How much of this apathy is the fault of 
colorless librarians who have never come out 
of their complacent shells to look around at 
the world outside? And how much is due to 
lack of information on the part of the counselors 
who could be our selling right arms? Let each 
librarian answer this question honestly for him- 
self. If the former shoe fits, let him put a bit 
of color into his job—let him show some sincere 
enthusiasm for his profession. If the latter 
shoe pinches, let him become a committee of 
one to inform local high school counselors 
about the profession and what it can offer to 
alert wide-awake students. 

Here is your footwear—are you. going to try 
it on for size? 
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Circles of Information 


The ACRL program for the Philadelphia 
Conference is stressing sociability, bookman 
interest inside and outside librarianship, and 
wholesale membership participation in dis- 
cussing topics of special individual concern. 
This last aspect has resulted in the decision to 
run, at the same time and in the same place, 
twenty-five or more discussion groups and 
demonstrations at which all participants are 
free and even urged to move from one topic 
to another at will. 

Although this multiple-group technique, 
which has been labelled Circles of Information, 
may sound at first like an invitation to chaos, 
careful planning promises to make it a high- 
light of the Conference and a principal 
feature for future programs. , 

Scheduled for Tuesday afternoon, July 5, 
Circles of Information calls for the direct par- 
ticipation of all who attend. The twenty-five 
topics and demonstrations are selected for their 
timeliness and importance. Each one will be 
represented by a table at which there will be a 
dozen chairs, a discussion leader, and a big 
sign proclaiming the subject as a guide to 
participants. At this table will gather only 
those who are interested in that topic. Some 
may stay an hour or more; others will bring up 
their own special problems, get group advice, 
and hurry off to another table. People will be 
free and even urged to come and go as they 
please. As long as some of this coming and 
going can be done on tip-toe; the more there 
is of it, the better it will be. 

A key problem in planning this program has 
been the selection of subjects. Some of these 
are well-known perennials: The Allocation of 
the Book Fund, Disposal of Library Dupli- 
cates, Insurance Problems, F aculty Status for 
Librarians, and Library Orientation for New 
Students. A few topics will be of special in- 
terest to circulation librarians as witness the 
demonstration of circulation forms and equip- 
ment, At this we expect to have Helen Geer, 
whose book on this subject will have just been 
published, Several topics will be of special 
concern to reference librarians (the important 
“R” in ACRL), including those in larger public 
libraries. For example: Public Library Refer- 
ence Aid to Students, Handling Pamphlet and 
Vertical File Material, In-Service Training of 
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ARTHUR T. HAMLIN 
ACRL Executive Secretary 


New Reference Assistants, and probably 
others, Several topics will deal with rare 
books, cataloging, acquisitions work; and a 
number will deal with aspects of library ad- 
ministration. In a large open area there will 
be three demonstrations. One of these will 
be concerned with copying devices, another 
with readers for the various forms of micro- 
reproduction; and the third will deal with 
circulation systems and forms. 

The list of topics and discussion leaders will 
be passed out to all who attend the ACRL 
General Session on Tuesday morning. People 
will be asked to check the topics they plan to 
attend. This information will be gathered up 
at once and studied that morning in order 
to make last minute adjustments in the 
arrangements for the afternoon. If any topics 
are dropped because of lack of interest, an- 
nouncement will be made there at the morning 
General Session. 

At the program that afternoon there will be 
guides or hostesses in abundance to help 
people find the discussion tables they seek. 
Whether or not the new ACRL program is 
successful, we believe the technique is good 
if: 1) the program is thoroughly explained 
previously at a General Session so that nearly 
everyone knows what to expect; 2) topics are 
well chosen and last minute adjustments made 
to fit the interest of members as indicated by 
a questionnaire or some similar device; 3) dis- 
cussion leaders are thoroughly briefed on their 
duties; 4) an over-abundance of signs and 
guides are provided to route people and answer 
questions; 5) those in charge are prepared with 
several triple-threat people to set up new 
tables or duplicate discussions which are ex- 
tremely popular. 

Circles of Information is scheduled for 
Tuesday, July 5, 2:30 p-m., on the 2nd Floor 
of Houston Hall, which is the student union for 
the University of Pennsylvania and only a 
few minutes walk from Convention Hall. All 
ALA members are cordially invited to partici- 
pate. There will undoubtedly be some con- 
fusion and quite a bit of noise, but we expect 
it will be a happy confusion, and that in spite 
of the hubbub, the program will be as practical 
and useful as a conference program can be. 

Plan to join us if you can, 
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| ECONOMICS 
and 


ACTION 
by 


Pierre Mendès-France and 
Gabriel Ardant 


Will man “be able to mobilize for 
peaceful work the same resources that 
he can mobilize for war or preparation 
for war?” This is the question faced by 
the authors, who have grappled with the 
complex economic problems of their 
country in official capacities. They 
separate the shortcomings of classical 
theories and past experience, which have 
led to breakdown and scarcity, from the 
principles that have made for progress. 
The language will delight the’ general 
reader and will win the respect of schol- 
ars. 222 pp. $3.50 
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DEMOGRAPHIC 
YEARBOOK, 1954 


This sixth edition contains revised 
and additional figures on population, 
births, deaths, marriages, and divorces, 
and migration statistics and life tables 
values. The Technical Notes on the Sta- 
tistical Tables have been expanded to 
include a somewhat more detailed dis- 
cussion of the quality of the data, both 
in a general sense and spe- 
cifically for each table. A 
bibliography and country 
and subject indexes are 
included. 729 pp. Paper 
$6.00, cloth $7.50 





STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK, 1954 


The sixth issue of a comprehensive 
collection of international statistics pre- 
sented in 179 tables—most of which 
cover a twenty-year period ending in 
1953 and some of which have been 
brought up to the middle of 1954. The 
data included cover such topics as: pop- 
ulation, manpower, agriculture, indus- 
trial production, manufacturing, and 
internal trade. Subject and country in- 
dexes are provided. 594 pp. Paper $6.00, 
cloth $7.50 
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INDEX 
TRANSLATIONUM 6 


In this volume, sixth in the series, are 
listed 18,139 titles of the translated 
works of 47 countries published for the 
most part during 1953. The translated 
works are arranged alphabetically within 
the Universal Decimal Classification 
system under each of the countries. The 
volume contains: (1) an index of au- 
thors, with cross references to the serial 
numbers of the translated works; (2) 


an index of translators; and (3) an in- 
dex of publishers. 565 pp. Paper, $10.00 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE 


Columbia University Press 
New York 27, New York 
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Overdue Finds -~ 


Without books God is silent, justice dormant, natural science at a stand, philosophy lame, 

letters dumb, and all things involved in Cimmerian darkness. 
l l l ' Thomas Bartholin (1616-1680) 
De Libris Legendis 


Submitted by: Mrs. Helen S, Braxton, reference librarian, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 


. .. it was wonderful enough to sit in a recess of a quiet room, with a pile of volumes in front 
of him, his elbows on the table, his hands plunged in his hair, his soul immersed in a new world 
... his hours at the Library were so engrossing, and his ignorance had revealed itself on a scale 
so unsuspected and overwhelming, that each day drew him back to the lion-guarded gates of 
knowledge. | 

Edith Wharton 


. Hudson River Bracketed 
D. Arrreron anp Co., 1929, p, 169 


Submitted by: Mary E. Grinnell, reference division, Armed Forces Library, Washington, D.C. 
A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. ‘Source must be stated in full, 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used, If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannet be returned nor correspondence answered. 


If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds, ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Hi. 


“HORTON” 


Says even if you 
+ can’t hear a Who, 
your library can 
save money by 


buying Juveniles 


‘Bound to Stay Bound” 


From the hook “Horton hears | See our display and “HORTON” at 


a Who!” by Dr. Seuss 


ia rie aio oe ‘Booth C-16 at the Philadelphia meeting 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Progress on New Public Library Standards* 


LOWELL A. Martin, Chairman 
Coordinating Committee on Revision of Public Library Standards 


Revision of national standards for public 
libraries is in mid-flight at the moment. I know 
that members of the Committee responsible 
for the revision feel “up-in-the-air,” and we can 
only hope for a safe landing. 

Four main considerations led to the decision 
to revise Post-War Standards For Public Li- 
braries (1948): the belief that ideas about the 
minimum functions of public libraries have 
developed to the point where a new statement 
of standards is indicated, the need for standards 
which stress qualitative aspects of library serv- 
ice, the lack of application of existing standards 
in some cases to county and regional libraries, 
and the possibilities of coordinated and feder- 
_ated library service as a basis for standards 
which would not have to be modified at most 
points because many libraries are small in size. 

The Public Libraries Division studied the 
problem, concluded that revision should be 
undertaken, and created a committee for the 
purpose—The Coordinating Committee on Re- 
vision of Public Library Standards. The Di- 
vision went further. It provided $2,000 toward 
an estimated minimum budget of $12,500 to 
carry through the revision. The remaining 


funds were obtained by the Committee from. 


the Carnegie Corporation. 

The Coordinating Committee then sat down 
to make detailed plans. After a half hour of 
discussion, the genera] sentiment was that we 
simply did not know enough to do the job. But 
after a time the Committee concluded that, if 
we could succeed in being what our title indi- 
cated—a coordinating agency to draw on the 
knowledge and ideas of many individuals and 
groups, there was a fair chance that we could 
come out with a valuable revision of standards. 
We also turned for counsel to Carlton B. Joec- 
kel, Louis R. Wilson and Robert D. Leigh. 
And, of course, our greatest source of strength 
comes from the excellence of the document we 
are revising, the Post-War Standards for Public 
Libraries. 

The method in revising library standards is 
therefore a pooling of best professional opinion, 
a kind of gathering of the wisdom of the seers. 


* Printed in Public Libraries, May 1955 
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The Committee has been engaged for several 
months in this process, and will continue in it 
for several months more. The circle of contact 
has been widening. 

As a first step, the group decided to review 
the basic considerations which led to re-exami- 
nation of the standards. To this end several 
working papers were prepared prior to the 1954 
Minneapolis conference. The papers outlined 
the functions which have come to be associated 
with public library service, examined the ques- 
tion of qualitative standards, and went into 
the possibility of orienting standards to co- 
operating and coordinated groups of libraries 
rather than to single small units. These papers 
were discussed at Minneapolis with a group of 
librarians, in a one-day session following the 
regular convention. Thus, at an early stage 
the Committee had the close advice of over 
twenty librarians. 

By and large the basic statements held up 
under examination. This result not only con- 
firmed the earlier view that revision was de- 
sirable, but added the further and important 
point that the standards needed not minor re- 
vision but actual rewriting. 

The Coordinating Committee then threw its 
problem out to no less than 27 committees, 
boards and library organizations, asking for 
comments, suggestions and ideas for revision 
of public library standards. The basic working 
papers served as guides for the various group 
deliberations. Helpful comment came back by, 
the time of the 1955 midwinter meeting from 
most of these groups. Consultation by special 
boards and committees has continued since 
January, for example in a one-day conference 
of the Audio-Visual Board early in April de- 
voted to the question of standards. By this 
stage several hundred librarians have been 
drawn into the activity. 

With fear and hope the Committee called 
a major working conference in Chicago, fol- 
lowing the midwinter meeting in 1955. The 
purpose was to draw up a tentative statement 
of new standards. Forty-five librarians at- 
tended, and proceeded to make the affair a 
genuine and productive working conference. 
Sessions were held through five days, with sub- 
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groups often starting to talk business over the 
breakfast table and concluding over a nightcap 
(a glass of milk, of course). 

The document which came out of the Chi- 
cago conference provides at once a sound and 
an inspiring basis for a new set of goals for 
public libraries. It deals with the structure 
and government of library service, resources, 
services, personnel, organization of materials 
and physical facilities. Costs and financing are 
dealt with as an outgrowth of service and other 
requirements, with illustrative figures at 1955 
cost levels, and not as an isolated per capita 
figure. Standards are cast at different levels 
under each main heading—at the level of local 
service which is the right of every American 
in his neighborhood, at the level of the immedi- 
ate region in which he lives as provided through 
a system of coordinated library units, and at 
the level of the state which should back up the 
library service that comes to him. 

The preliminary Chicago document needs 
rewriting and additional work. The Committee 
is beguiling the spring weekends with this task, 
working toward a draft for wide discussion and 
comment by the Philadelphia meeting. _ 

The tentative draft will be distributed to the 
many groups which made suggestions and to 


portunities for reaction and comment. For 
sions. The Committee seeks additional op- 
the participants in the Chicago working ses- 
example, the Philadelphia pre-conference insti- 
tute on book selection will examine the sec- 
tion on library resources. We aim to have a 
document for final action by the 1956 mid- 
winter meeting. 

The number of participants in the project 
is increasing, the number of pages in the final 
document decreasing. From its position in 
mid-air, the Committee believes it sees a safe 
landing where it can deliver a new statement 
of public library standards. Committee mem- 
bers include John Cory, Lucile Nix, Jean Roos, 
Amy Winslow and Carma Zimmerman. 





Revisions in Interlibrary Loan Form 


The newly appointed Committee on Inter- 
library Loans is considering revisions in the 
multiple-carbon unit form recommended in the 
General Interlibrary Loan Code of 1952. The 
committee invites suggestions from librarians 
on the basis of their experience with the form. 
Comments should be sent to Henry M. Fuller, 
committee chairman, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School and is based on monthly 
circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative sample 
of all U. S. Public Libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1940) population. Each index value is the 
median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current circulation figure is divided by 
their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 199). 


Table 1. Annual Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 
1989-54 (1989 = 100). 


1939 “40 “41 °42 °48 °44 45 “46 °47 °48 °49 750 '51 752 753 754 


Index Value 100 98 90 80 75 75 75 76 76 76 82 85 86 89 92 102 
% Juvenile 33 381 84 36 86 88 88 88 42 42 45 44 44 49 49 50 
% Adult Fiction 46 48 44 48 42 40 40 89 85 85 82 81 80 27 27 265 
% Adult Non- 


Fiction 21 21 22 21 22 22 22 23 238 23 238 25 26 24 24 23.5 
Table 2. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 1952-54 
(Corresponding Quarters of 1939 = 100) 


1953 1954 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dee, 
Index Value 90 95 95 97 99 104 100 104 
% Juvenile 49 50 50 5l 49 52 45 51 
% Adult Fiction 26 27 27 25 25 25 pl 25 
% Adult Non-Fiction 25 28 23 25 26 23 24 24 


Norg: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 39 to 41 libraries, since not all 41 libraries are able to supply all 
the needed data. 





FREE ... at Booth G4 


A.L.A. CONFERENCE—JULY 3-9 


A Guide to BASIC BOOKS 


You'll want this handy reference book! It de- 
scribes more than 1,500 adult books and covers 
every subject . . . Fiction, Pets, Hobbies, Poetry, 
just to mention a few. It ordinarily sells for 50¢ 
but you can have this “Guide” FREE at our 
Booth G4. 





A. C. MeCLURG & CO. 
333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 11, Ilinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 





CONFERENCE TOURS 


Ten formal library and sightseeing tours in 
and outside of Philadelphia have been planned 
by the Entertainment, Recreation and Tours 
Committee for the free period on Wednesday, 
July 6. (See May issue, pg. 211) All tours 
leave from Convention Hall and tickets at vary- 
ing prices (as shown below) will be available 
at the Convention Tours Desk. 


1. Washingtons and Franklin’s Philadelphia. 
Leave Convention Hall at 2:00 p.m. Return 
Convention Hall at 5:00 p.m. Price $1.25 

2. Philadelphia's Georgian Country Houses and 
Historic Germantown. 

Leave Convention Hall at 1:45 p.m. Return 
Convention Hall at 5:00 p.m. Price $1.50 

3. Branches of the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
Leave Convention Hall at 2:00 p.m. Return 
Convention Hall at 6:00 p.m. Price $1.00 

4. Suburban Philadelphia Schools, Girard Col- 
lege and Their Libraries. 

Leave Convention Hall at 1:15 p.m. Return 
Convention Hall at 5:00 p.m. Price $1.75 

5. Philadelphia Public Schools and their Li- 
braries. 

Leave Convention Hall at 1:15 p.m. Return 
Convention Hall at 5:00 p.m. Price $1.75 

6. Industries, U. S. Mint, and Philadelphia 

Navy Yard. 


Whether or not this tour is scheduled de- 
pends upon the response to the checklist of tours 
published in the May issue of the ALA Bulletin. 
Ask at Tours Desk for further information. 
Information will also be available at the Tours 
Desk and in the Tours Brochure on the possibil- 
ity of individuals and their families visiting the 
following industria] and governmental plants on 
their own: U. S. Mint, RCA (Camden), Federal 

* Reserve Bank, Philadelphia Navy Yard, Abbott’s 
Dairies, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(Wyndmoor Branch). 


7. Bryn Athyn, Washington's Crossing, Prince- 
ton, and New Hope. 

Leave Convention Hall at 12:30 p.m. Re- 
turn Convention Hall (after dinner in New 
Hope) 8:00 p.m. Price $4.00 (Includes box 
lunch which will be given each passenger. 

: Tickets must be purchased before 6:00 p.m. 
Monday, July 4) 

8. Swarthmore College, Longwood Gardens 
and Boat Trip from Chester to Philadelphia. 
Leave Convention Hall at 12:45 p.m. Re- 
turn Convention Hall at 7:45 p.m. Price 


JUNE, 
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$3.00 (Includes boat fare Chester to Phila- 
delphia.) 

9. Haverford, Bryn Mawr and Villanova Col- 
leges. Valley Forge. 
Leave Convention Hall at 1:00 p.m, Re- 
turn Convention Hall at 7:30 p.m. Price 
$3.00. 

10. Pennsbury Manor and Bucks County Mu- 
seum at Doylestown. 
Leave Convention Hall at 12:30 p.m. Re- 
turn Convention Hall at 6:00 p.m. Price 
$4.00 (Includes box lunch which will be 
furnished to each passenger. Tickets must 
be purchased by 6:00 p.m. Monday, July 
4) 





AASL STATE ASSEMBLY 
BREAKFAST 


The AASL State Assembly Breakfast will 
be held on Monday, July 4, 1955, at 8:00 a.m. 
in the Ballroom, Hotel Sylvania, Juniper and 
Locust Streets, Philadelphia. Plan to attend 
this gala affair. Regional representatives of 
the State Assembly will give short reports. 
Cost per person $2.50, including gratuities. 
Reservations accompanied by checks must be 
sent no later than June 80, to Miss Elma S. 
Peck, 350 Vassar Ave., Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania. Make checks payable to Elma S. Peck. 
Pick up tickets at Ballroom door on morning 
of the breakfast. No tickets will be sold at the 
conference. 


COME TO THE EXHIBITS 








Care dt ane Hasra. 


“I knew that we were spending too much time 
at the Exhibits!” 
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Charging Systems 
by Helen T. Geer 


A comprehensive handbook which describes clearly and simply seventeen charging systems, the 
equipment needed, and the routines involved in charging, discharging, handling renewals, reserves 
and overdues. Outlines the advantages and disadvantages of each system in terms of procedures, 
personnel needs, equipment, and patron relations. 


Invaluable to all librarians who wish to evaluate the operation of their present system or who may 
be contemplating a change of system. 

Generously illustrated with photographs or drawings of the equipment including machines and 
forms. 224 pages, cloth, $3.75 


Serial Publications 


Their Place and Treatment in Libraries 
by Andrew D. Osborn 


A theoretical and practical introduction for the practicing librarian or the student to the organiza- 
tion of serials work, and the selection, processing, and servicing of serials. Sets forth sound prin- 
ciples and relates them to serial practices and needs. Underlines the importance of serial publica- 
tions and shows how they can be brought under control by the use of economical and efficient 
procedures. Discusses many problems in terms of solutions found by specific libraries and contains 
numerous illustrations of forms used in serial acquisition, checking, and cataloging. 

A comprehensive and exhaustive treatment of serials for the large library and the serials specialist 
that contains much of practical value for libraries of all sizes: public, college, university, and special. 


326 pages, cloth, $6.00 
Table of Contents 


l. The library approach to serials 12. Binding 

2. Organization of serials work 13. Microreproductions 

3. Principles. of serials selection 14. Rarities and archival material 

se Fe acquisshon process : À 15. League of Nations, United Nations, and Or 
5. The theory and practice of serial checking ganization of American States publications 
6. The visible index and its rivals 16. Reprints 

7. The theory of descriptive cataloging 17. ae +i asndedh 

8. Cataloging procedures ae eee ae ane MGEXINE 

9. Subject cataloging — es i 

10. Housing and servicing current serials Appendix: Six Case Studies 

11. Reference and circulation Selected bibliography 


New and Recent 


Adult Education Activities in Libraries. (Smith). 1954. 96p. $4.50. 

Basic Reference Sources. (Shores). 1954. 878p. Cloth, $6.25. 

Books for Adult Beginners. (Wallace). 3d ed. 1954. 68p. $1.35. 

Books for Catholic Colleges—Supplement, 1950-52. (Grace and Ryan). 1954. 64p. $1.75. 

Books for Junior Colleges. (Bertalan). 1954. 321p. Cloth, $7.50. 

Buying List of Books for Small Libraries. (Blackshear). 8th ed. 1954. 207p. $3.75. 

County and Regional Library Development. (Schenk). 1954. 272p. Cloth, $5.25. 

Federal Services to Libraries. (Temple). 1954. 227p. $3.50. 

Films for Public Libraries. 1955. 68p. $1.50. 

Guide to Reference Books: 7th ed. Supplement, 1950-52. (Winchell). 1954. 117p. $3.25. 

Patterns in Reading: An Annotated Book List for Young People. (Roos). 1954. 144p. Illus. $2.0 
Quantity prices lower. 

Simple Library Cataloging. (Akers). 4th ed. 1954. 256p. Cloth, $5.00. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street © Chicago l1, Illinois 
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These three titles have been selected for today’s 
high-school-age readers—young adults who de- 
serve the best that can be written and published 
for them. 


We feel that they are unusually fine books—well 
written, carefully edited, and handsomely de- 
signed. The backgrounds are authoritative, the 
stories fresh, lively, informative, and, most im- 


portant, fun to read. 


“KAREN 
PRESENTS...” 


by Helen Reynolds 


How boats and marionettes 
turn Karen’s lonely summer 
into an exciting season with 
the promise of a career, 
$2.75 





SADDLEBAG 
SUMMER 


by Ethel Todd Anderson 


A modern story with a West- 
ern flavor, about a brother 
and sister who discover the 
richness of ranch fife, 

$2.75 








py Helen Reynotds Te we 
eae nae Mea 


A PICNIC 
FOR JUDY 


by Marjory Hall 


A city girl working in her 
aunt’s hotel in a small resort 
town finds fun, friends, and 
romance. 


$2.75 








COME TO BOOTH B-6 


at the A.L.A. CONFERENCE and see 
Abingdon’s Fall Children’s Books 


HIS INDIAN BROTHER 


By Hazel Wilson, author of Owen 
Boys; Thad Owen ® Alone in the 
Maine wilderness, Brad is rescued 
we by an Indian boy who teaches him 
Pee’. to hunt, fish, and to love the red 
ng man’s way of life. Illustrated. 
Ages 9 up. August 8. $2.50 


RABBIT FOOT FOR LUCK 


By Jessie McGuire Coffee © A minister's family 
play an important part in an exciting situation in 
a Colorado mountain town, Illustrated. Ages 9 up. 

August 8. $2.50 


CHAMPLAIN, FATHER OF NEW FRANCE 


By Cecile Pepin Edwards, author of Party for 
Suzanne © Authentic adventures of -the great 
French explorer, founder of the first permanent 
New World colony for France. A Makers of America 
book. Illustrated. Ages 8 up. August 8. $1.50 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER AND 


PATRIOT By Ruth Cromer Weir, author of Leif 
Ericson; Edison © Franklin’s activities as a lively 
boy in Boston, a runaway to Philadelphia, a tal- 
ented printer and inventor, and a leading citizen 
of the new nation and the world. A Makers of 
America book, Illustrated. Ages 8 up. 

October 10. $1.50 


AMERICAN RIDDLES IN RHYME 

By Ruby Bradford Murphy ® Catchy rhymes with 
clues for guessing American songs, sports, rivers, 
heroes. Illustrated. Ages 7-11. August 8. $1.50 


FIRST TO BE CALLED CHRISTIANS 


By Ethel L. Smither, author of Stories of Jesus; 
Early Old Testament Stories ® Simply told stories 
of Peter and Paul and other early Christians. Four- 
color illustrations by Kurt Wiese. Ages 7-11. 


FARM GIRL August 8. $1.50 


By Grace Berquist, author of Speckles Goes to 
School © Of a little girl who had a way with 
farm animals and longed for some of her own. 
Pictures by Janet Smalley. An Easy-to-Read book. 


A WHISTLE FOR TootLes “Yt S $790 


By Rose Friedman, author of Tim Tomkins © How 
Tootles’ two wishes — to be able to whistle and to 
have a dog of his own — come true, Three-color 
pictures by Margaret Bradfield. Ages 4-8. 


August 8. $1.50 . 


JESUS, THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND 

By Mary Edna Lloyd, author of Jesus, the Little 

New Baby © How three small children go to see 

Jesus and find that he is their friend. Pictures by 

Grace Paull, many in full color. Ages 3-6. 
August 8. $1.00 


At all bookstores All cloth bound, except Jesus, the Children’s Friend 

ABINGDON PRESS, NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 

FUNK & WAGNALLS 153 East 24th St, N.Y. 10 Re gc ge I a ch a OP as ag 
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Latest News about 


New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





VISIT THE EXHIBITS 


LIBRARIANS HAVE AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
this year to see the largest display of equipment, 
supplies, and publications in their field ever to be 
assembled. under one roof. The exhibits at the 
Philadelphia conference will provide both buyers 
and potential buyers with information and chances 
for comparison—there will be a total of 200 booths, 
and virtually every important supplier to librarians 
will be represented. Make a visit to the exhibits 
an important part of your conference program. 





MOWING THE LIBRARY LAWN need not be 
a chore for the custodian (or perhaps the librarian!) 
with this new 18” heavy duty power mower that 
cuts right up to obstacles and under overhanging 
shrubs. Its built in mulcher shreds the cut grass 
and blasts it right back between the grass blades 
to enrich the soil. This fall, the mulcher will dis- 
solve leaves to end tiresome raking. The heavy, 
one-piece, ribbed and reinforced stamped steel 
chassis is claimed to be unbreakable by the manu- 
facturer. Features are a suction lift blade, powered 
by 2 1/2 HP gasoline engine, guarded front and 


rear to protect the blade; cutting height is quickly 
adjustable from 8/4” to 2 3/4". Manufacturer 
guarantees this mower, and claims a list price of 
$84.00. It is available to readers of this magazine 
for $49.95 FOB Chicago, (Shipping weight, 43 
pounds). Your order must mention the ALA Bul- 
letin, and must be postmarked on or before July 
31, 1955. Send your order or request for further 
information to Precision Equipment Co., 8716 N. 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


READ MICROPRINT material of any form or 
size with the new Microskaner, developed to fil! the 
need for a high power, low cost, pocket size reader 
with a fixed focus, sharp definition, and long focal 
length, so that any form of micro-reduction can 
be read comfortably by anyone, anywhere. Intense, 
reflected light, provided by two standard penlight 
batteries, self-illuminates the field. Dimensions are 
6 3/4” long, 2” high; magnification is approxi- 
mately 20X; field of view is 5/16”; price is $12.95, 
Microskaner may be ordered from Microreadei 
Manufacturing and Sales Corporation, 2217 N. Sum- 
mit Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 








SEE 


the most modern concepts in 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


... 2S accepted by the 
FOREMOST LIBRARY in the U.S.! 


e complete line 
¢ highest workmanship 





BOOTH 2, MAIN HALL 


National Education Association Exhibition 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, July 3-8. 


STANDARD Wood Products Corp. 


47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N.Y. 
The fastest-rising name in institutional 





furniture 
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/ Make copies from books 
in seconds ... without injuring 
(y or removing pages! 


“COMPA” 


with the new | 
| 7 | 








Now, a compact one-piece photocopying machine 
with the versatility of a flathed printer! 


In seconds it copies anything that you can hold against the glass. 
Even books, or other material that cannot be passed through the slot 
usually found in photocopiers. 


° _ Easier to clean—and more economical. The developing tray lifts 
out for.simplified cleaning and closes tight when not in use, thus ex- 
tending the life of the solution. 


Protects from corrosion because of its non-metallic tank. 


Also makes perfect transparencies for use as masters with diazo or 
blueprints or for burning in positive offset plates. 


Compact—Portable. Two sizes, 8144” X 14” and 14” X 17”. 


Write for details . ; ae i 
‘Other Photorapid models: one-piece combination with 


14” throat and two-piece models up to 18” X 24”. 


aad one i ; 
E a 
of? Dept. L6, 105 Chambers Street, New York-7, N.Y. 


CARBON PAPER & RIBBONS +. DUPLICATING, PHOTOCOPYING & SYSTEMS MACHINES & SUPPLIES 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


CORDIAL GREETINGS 
TO ALL OUR LIBRARIAN 
FRIENDS AT A.L.A. 


Please look for us at 
the Houghton Mifflin 


BOOTH NO. A-7 


Advance pages and dummy of 


our forthcoming volume 
NEWBERY MEDAL BOOKS 
1922-1955 
will be on dts play there. 


The Horn Book, Inc. 
Boston 16, Mass. 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which 
contains an unusual selection of the music of 
over 200 peoples; recorded on location by 
native orchestras and vocal groups: each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by exten- 
sive notes by famous collectors and recognized 
authorities, 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND LIT- 
ERATURE SERIES. 


Many of the issues are original recordings 
on HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. 
ALL FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaran- 
teed for quality of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & 
SERVICE CORP. 


117 W. 46th St.. New York 36, N.Y. 
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Annual Reports, Summary Reports, 
Proceedings 


In reply to continuing inquiries concerning 
these three types of reports, the ALA Bulletin 
is glad to describe them for the record as fol- 
lows: 

Annual Reports are prepared by each ALA 
unit and are a report of the unit’s activities for 
the entire fiscal year. In those cases where the 
unit’s activities are limited to meetings held at 
the Annual Conference or at the Midwinter 
Meeting, the Annual Report will necessarily 
be similar in content to that of either or both 
of the reports described below. The Annual 
Reports are requested by and submitted to the 
office of the ALA Executive Secretary at the 
end of the fiscal year. In recent years, funds 
have not been available for publishing the An- 
nual Reports. 

Summary Reports are reported of the Mid- 
winter Meeting only. (Formerly, they also 
covered the Annual Conferences, this prac- 
tice ending with the 1954 Conference at Min- 
neapolis.) They are brief summaries of group 
meetings, each prepared by a reporter ap- 
pointed by the group concerned. They are 
handled by a special editorial staff during the 
course of the meeting. To cover costs, a 
charge is made for the Summary Reports. 
There are no standing orders but orders are 
taken during the meeting and later may be 
placed with ALA headquarters. Copies are 
distributed usually within two weeks after the 
meeting via first class mail. 

Proceedings are detailed reports of meetings 
held at the Annual Conference. Preparation 
is a responsibility of each ALA unit holding a 
conference meeting. The present publication 
schedule calls for a publication date not later 
than five months following the Annual Con- 
ference. Since the Proceedings are a pre- 
requisite of membership, they are available 
without cost. Distribution is automatic to all in- 
stitutional members but to individual members 
only upon request. 


OUR CARD CATALOG 


Beery: Stuff. 
Dull: Mathematics for engineers. 


Green: Mind in action. 

Reck: Radio from start to finish. 
Stanley: Punches and dies. 

Wild: Transformers. 
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Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold in 
Last IS Years —- Proof 
+ $ Positive of MAGAFILE's 
Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
t Magazines and Pam- 
Quick, folding assembly Phietsi Other uses”tool 


39 SIZES FOR LOR: COST LIBRARY 
E. ASTING 


Dear Librarians 
Please come to our display booth 


No. D-9 so that we may demon- 
strate the 


SPINE MARKER 
PEN 


Let cataloging be a pleasure in- 





stead of a drudge. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILESI 


-Cordially Yours, 


Jime-Saving. Specialties 


MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 


The Magafile Company 
P. O. BOX 2615 
MERCHANTS STATION 
ST, LOUIS 2, MO. 





The Moore-Cottrell Subscription Agencies, Inc. 
North Cohocton, New York 


e OVER 85 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN 
THE SUBSCRIPTION FIELD 


e YEAR ‘ROUND SERVICE FOR ALL YOUR 
PERIODICAL REQUIREMENTS 


e SPECIALISTS IN STANDING ORDERS. 


W. Invite You lo Visit Oe Booth at the AALA Conference 
in Philadelphia to Discuss hese Sime and 
Money Saving a A l 
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Standards 
Public Relations 
Services for Librarians 






All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


“There are few public tax supported institutions 
that have so much to offer to so many people as 
does the public library.” Thus does James Bryan 
sum up his part of the testimony given at the first 
meeting of the New Jersey Library Study Commis- 
sion. The Library Journal has printed the entire 
testimony in its April 1 issue in the belief that it 
will help other states in efforts to improve library 
service. 

STANDARDS OF ALL kinds seem to be a subject 
for study these days. School librarians will be 
interested in seeing what the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California is recommending. These 
standards appeared in the March issue of the Asso- 
ciation’s Bulletin. School Library Standards, 1954, 
prepared by Nora Beust of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation also is available for 20 cents from the Supt. 
of Documents. 

‘Life Magazine took a look at the new Cincinnati 
Public Library in its March 28 issue and pointed 
out the new department-store style, which was 
embodied in this new library. 

Bulletin Boards for Teaching by C. H. Dent and 
E. F. Tiemann is a practical booklet on display 
technique. Price for single copies $1.00 (discounts 
given for multiple copies) from Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Div. of Extension, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

GooD, PRACTICAL advice about public relations 
has been given by Anna Glantz in “But Why Pub- 
lic Relations—for Libraries” in The Bookmark (N.Y. 
State Library publication) for March. A brief 
selected bibliography by Miss Glantz and Harry 
Weeks has been included. 

Reprints or “A Comparative Study of Subject 
Headings for Children’s Materials”, by Thera P. 
Cavender are available for 35¢ from the executive 
secretary of DCC at 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 
Separate copies of the Index to volumes 1-10 of the 
Journal of Cataloging and Classification also ob- 
tainable for 25¢ from DCC’s executive secretary. 

THE REVISED and enlarged edition of Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations by Margaret Heaton 
and Helen Lewis has been published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. ($1.75). 

THREE MANUALS of interest to school librarians 
are: The Nebraska School Library Handbook (sug- 
gested procedures for organization and administra- 
tion), issued by the Division of Supervision and 
Curriculum of Neb.; Manual for Student Library 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


Assistant (75¢) and Centralia Township High 
School Library Handbook—both available from the 
librarian, Vera Goessling, Centralia Twp. H. S., 
Centralia, Ill. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS will also want to see The 
School Librarian at Work, a booklet outlining vari- 
ous aspects of school library work, such as book 
selection, public relations, book repair and sponsor- 
ing a guidance program. Available free from Li- 
brary Science Dept., East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas. 

Ir you ARE looking for a new position or have 
one you want filled, you will want to consult Li- 
brary Placement Exchange, a semi-monthly periodi- 
cal issued by Foster Mohrhardt and Joseph Becker. 
Individual subscriptions $3.00; Institutional $12.00. 
Address inquiries to Library Placement Exchange, 
P. O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. (not for loan). 

A SECOND NEW service for librarians is Contents 
in Advance which reproduces the current tables of 
contents of the major library and documentation 
publications of the world. Subscription price $6.00 
a year from Contents in Advance, Box 7521, Phila- 
delphia 1, Pa. 

THE LATEST reports of adult education projects, 
carried on by special grants from ALA last year, are 
from the Cleveland Public Library Project of Ex- 
perimental Group Development with Older People 
by Mildred Dorr and Fern Long; the Queens 
Borough Public Library (Jamaica, N.Y.) Develop- 
ment of a Music Program by William Shank; and 
the Mississippi Library Commission in Jackson, 
Community Self-Analysis Study List. Copies are 
available from the individual libraries. 

THE BELMONT, Massachusetts Public Library has 
issued a Survey, which gives an evaluation of 
present resources and recommendations for future 
development. 

THE EIGHTH EDITION of The Use of Books and 
Libraries by Russell, Shove and Moen has been 
published by the University of Minnesota Press 
(price $1.35), 

THROUGH THE courtesy of Major General John A. 
Klein, the Department of the Army has given us, 
on extended loan basis, the filmstrip and accom- 
panying recording of the Army Library Program. 

“It has often been said that informed people are 
free people...” This is expressed in the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company’s tribute 
to libraries in its full page advertisement which 
appeared in the April 4th issue of Life. 


ALA BULLETIN 
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ALA BUILDINGS COMMITTEE BOOTH 


The ALA Buildings Committee will have a 
booth at an ALA conference for the first time. 
Booth 4-5 will be a meeting place for librar- 
ians, architects and trustees interested in li- 
brary buildings. Pictures, plans and slides of 
new school, public, children’s hospital, college 
and university libraries will be on display. An 
opportunity to talk over your building problems 
with a librarian or architect consultant will be 
available. 


Looking forward to seeing you 
at A.L.A,. in Philadelphia. 


Our Booth is D-19 


Ask for a satchel there to 
carry old shoes, lunch, cans, 


clothes, bottles, our lists, other 


lessts & stuff like that there. 
Besides you can see our 
PARAGON BINDINGS 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
P.O. BOX 57, VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 









By 
Mildred 
White 
Wells 


tiff = $4.00 


New History of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


available from: 
° GFWC—1734 N STREET, N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not fry us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “33.5k3” BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowes? prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 


you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
















JUNE, 1955 


rm 








At the ALLA 
Con feren ce 


THE H. R. HONTTING 
COMPANY  _ 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
Any Book 


Any Publisher 
Any Binding 








We will be very happy to have the 
opportunity to greet all visitors at 


BOOTH—B-2 


Magazines are pro- 
tected with Universal 
Binders’ patented 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- 
ism. Only your Uni- 
versal key will open 
“Twin-Lock”. 


UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. 





815 Ave. B, P.O. Box 159, San Antonio, Tex. 
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READING {from page 275) 

sense that children have in most English-speak- 
ing countries, that they are individuals and 
expected to behave as such, from the beginning, 
helps them, when they grow up, to know 
enough not to condescend to children and to 
be able to feel at home in a child’s world. At 
any rate, we can be grateful that our children 
may enjoy for the asking that serious contem- 
plation of the absurd, that direct and dramatic 
manner of telling a story, that simple yet acute 
view of the virtues and idiosyncracies of char- 
acter, both human and otherwise and that 
early experience of the dramatic struggle be- 


- tween the forces of good and evil, which char- 


acterize our best stories for children. 

Every time I read Robinson Crusoe, I close 
the book with a fresh feeling of satisfaction, 
and find myself saying to myself exactly what 
children say about the last good book they have 
read—that it’s the best book I ever read—the 
best surely, that ever was written. Virginia 
Woolf points out that the author of Robinson 
Crusoe has sacrificed everything else to attain 
a sense of reality. “By means of telling the 
truth undeviatingly as it appears to him—by 
being a great artist and forgoing this and doing 
that, in order to give effect to his prime quality, 
a sense of reality—he comes in the end to make 
common actions dignified and common objects 
beautiful—To dig, to bake, to plant, to build— 
how serious these simple occupations are; 
hatchets, scissors, logs, axes—how beautiful 
these simple objects become. Unimpeded by 
comment, the story marches on with magnifi- 
cent downright simplicity. Yet how could 
comment make it more impressive? It is true 
that he takes the opposite way from the psy- 
chologist’s—he describes the effect of emotion 
on the body, not on the mind, But when he 
says how, in a moment of anguish, he clinched 
his hands so that any soft thing would have 
been crushed; how ‘my teeth in my head would 
strike together, and set against one another so 
strong, that for the time I could not part them 
again, the effect is as deep as pages of analysis 
could have made it!~By means of this genius 
for fact Defoe achieves effects that are beyond 
any but the great masters of descriptive prose. 
He has only to say a word or two about “the 
grey of the morning” to paint vividly a windy 
dawn. A sense of desolation and of the deaths 
of many men is conveyed by remarking in the 
most prosaic way in the world, ‘I never saw 
them afterwards, or any sign of them except 
three of their hats, one cap, and two shoes 
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that were not fellows? ... We cannot help 
but feel that all humanity is on a desert island 
alone—Thus Defoe, by reiterating that nothing 
but a plain earthenware pot stands in the fore- 
ground, persuades us to see remote islands and 
the solitudes of the human soul—And is there 
any reason, we ask as we shut the book, why 
the perspective that a plain earthenware pot 
exacts should not satisfy us as completely, once 
we grasp it, as man himself in all his sublimity 
standing against a background of broken moun- 
tains and tumbling oceans with stars flaming in 
the sky?” 

I quote this at length because it strikes me 
that, if you took it out of its context, it would 
make, with few changes, a perfect description 
of the perfect adventure story for children. 
It is no wonder, at any rate that children have 
adopted Robinson Crusoe as their own. They 
understand and like common actions and com- 
mon objects—to dig, to build; axes and logs. 
They have no adjustments to make when they 
are shipwrecked with Crusoe, for they are not 
looking for “man himself in all his sublimity,” 
but for a plain man like Crusoe, who sees 
clearly what he has to do and uses all his in- 
genuity and courage to do it. Yet when he 
reads the book, a child does not miss sensing 
too that here he has seen “all humanity alone 
on a desert island.” So in Treasure Island 
he meets not only a pirate, Long John Silver, 
but the very essence and spirit of piracy. In 
Miles Falworth he meets not only a boy after 
his own heart, a boy born to high adventure 
and knightly enterprise, but all the romance, 
too, the pageantry, the bustle and the clang 
of the middle ages. 

Besides the great stories of adventure and 
romance there are the books of fantasy and 
these are a very special inheritance of our 
children. There is, for your choice, the fun 
and the poetry of The Wind in the Willows, 
the serious simplicity of The Princess and the 
Goblin or the sensible nonsense of Alice. But 
for a true and perceptive account of books of 
fantasy, as indeed of the whole field of chil- 
dren’s reading, I would refer you to Lillian 
Smith’s book, The Unreluctant Years. 

So long as we have at our command this 
enormous wealth of material, and so long as 
we keep it freshly in our minds, we should 
have no need, and indeed no right, to think of 
reading as essentially a problem. If to us, 
“Reading is for delight,” then the children in 
our care will have the best chance of finding 
their rightful inheritance in the world of books. 
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The Executive Board, by mail vote completed 
March 28, 1955, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing: VOTED, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association accepts with thanks 
the offer of $1500 from Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz 
for support of a Workshop on Book Selection for 
Small Libraries and that the Executive Secretary 
‘be instructed to convey the Board’s deep appreci- 
ation to Mr. Rabinowitz for his generous assistance. 

The following changes or additions should be 
noted in connection with the December, 1954, Or- 
ganization and Information of the ALA Bulletin: 

COUNCIL: South Dakota Library Association: 
Lora Crouch, Carnegie Free Library, Sioux Falls 
(1958) 

Virginia Library Association; Carrol H. Quenzel, 
Trinkle Library, Mary Washington College, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Fredericksburg (1958). 

American Association of Law Libraries: William 
R. Roalfe, Gary Law Library, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago 11, Ill. (1957)—replacing Hobart 
R. Coffey. 

COMMITTEES: Jury on Citation of Trustees: 
add Mrs. J. H. Hansen. 

Council Credentials: Martha M. Parks and Ger- 
trude Gscheidle replace Harold Russell and Fred- 
erick Wezeman. 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award: add Mar- 
garet Hayes, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, chairman (1955) and Irene Gullett, who 
replaces Elizabeth Nesbitt (1955). 

Board of Education for Librarianship has au- 
thorized the appointment of two subcommittees, 
Subcommittee on Undergraduate Programs and 
Subcommitte on Advanced Graduate Study. 

Friends of Libraries: add Mrs. Linton Satter- 
thwaite (1955) and Mrs. Jacques Vauclain (1955). 

Grolier Society Award: add Caroline Husted. 

Insurance for Libraries: add Grace W. Estes 
(1956). 

Intellectual Freedom: add James J. Kortendick. 
ə New York Area Subcommittee of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee: Harold Roth, East Orange Pub- 
lic Library, East Orange, N.J., chairman; Joseph 
Brewer; Mrs. Harriet Forbes Burdick; Mrs. Edith 
Busby; Milton Byam, William Branch Library, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. Ann Clark, Public Library, New 
Rochelle; Clara E. Derring; Ruth Ferguson; Anna 
M. Glantz; Harold Grove, Harper and Brothers, 
New York; Mildred Hennessy; Mrs. Lillian Van 
Mater. 

Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups: add Mrs. Mollie H. Lee (1956) and Shirley 
Harper (1956) who replace Mr. McCoy and Mrs. 
Sexton. 

Library Work as a Career: add American Theo- 
logical Library Association—Rev. Galvin A. 
Schmitt; ALA—Elizabeth E. Wright; Minnesota 
Library Association—Alyce Mae Underhill. 
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SEE 


NEW and UNUSUAL 
PUBLICITY MATERIALS 


STURGIS 


BOOTH F-10 
PHILADELPHIA ALA 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS Inc. 


P.O. Box 552 
Sturgis, Michigan 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 


Booksellers 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Expert Handling of 
Your Orders for 


Foreign and Domestic Books 
and Periodicals, New and 
Second-Hand 


We search for out-of-prints here and abroad. 
We welcome your trial order. 








ALBERT TEACKERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 2d per. v. 73; 
Sd per. v. 28, 31-34, 37, 39-41, 49, 51, 53-54, 67-69, 
103-105, 108; 4th per. v, 133, 185, 137, 143-154, 
156-162; 5th per v. 1-12, 17-18, 28-60; 6th per. v. 
1-48, 50, 52, 54-65; 7th per. v. 6-16, 18-60; 8th 
35 v. 1-54, 56. Total 226v., 1868-1940. Good 
uckram binding on 160v.; covers loose on 108v. 
Library name on spine. $250 f.o.b. Nashville. 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

LIST NO. 12 OF FRENCH BOOKS (mainly 
Literature and History) sent on request. New books 
supplied at published prices plus postage only. 
Librarie Francaise R. G. Boulton 17, Gillingham 
St., London, 8.W.1., England. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


CATALOG Librarian for small college library. 
Some circulation and reference work included. 
Please state salary expected and give references, 
Write Doris Fletcher, librarian, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

UNIVERSITY medical center, western Pennsyl- 
vania; librarian (degree or non-degree) to assist with 
various card catalogs and to be progressively 
trained for executive assistance to the Librarian of 
the School. Position requires a basic interest in 
systematic techniques and an ability to carry 
through coordinated procedures. Opportunity to 
work with interesting systems of technical services 
in an unusual library set-up. B 733. 

LIBRARY Director: Accredited library school 
graduate with administrative experience; salary 
range $3500-$4100. Further information, address 
Edna M. Krouse, librarian, Wyomissing, Pa. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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REFERENCE Librarian: Liberal Arts College, 
northern Jersey. Library school graduate with 
some experience. Reference work including library 
instruction of Freshman English classes. 38 hour 
week, four week paid vacation, social security and 
retirement plan. Write stating qualifications, etc. 
Salary range $3600-$4000. B 786. 


WANTED: Librarian. Man or woman, Septem- 
ber 1955, as head librarian in preparatory school. 
20,000 volumes, 300 students, two full time librari- 
ans plus part time assistance. Salary approxi- 
mately $3000 plus maintenance. Imagination and 
character much more important than library train- 
ing. Pleasant surroundings, coeducational Quaker 
school in the country 25 miles from Philadelphia. 
Please write full details to Daniel D. Test, Head- 
master, Westtown School, Westtown, Pa. 


JUNIOR Librarian, L.S. degree: Young woman 
for adult circulation, reference, and half time cata- 
loging. 5-day, 39-hour week, one month vacation, 
N.Y. State Retirement. Starting salary $3600. 
Busy, modern suburban library, new building. 40 
minutes from N.Y.C. Send details of training, ex- 
perience, education to: Librarian, Scarsdale Public 


‘Library, Scarsdale, New York. 


ADULT Assistant for circulation, reference, and 
half time cataloging. 5 day, 39 hour week, one 
month vacation, N.Y. State retirement. Busy, 
modern, suburban library 40 minutes from N.Y.C, 
Starting salary for 1955 graduate at least $3500. 
B 724. 


Southeast 


CATALOGER or BOOKMOBILE Librarian. 
Small progressive library in friendly community. 
18 undergraduate hours in L.S. required, degree 
preferred. Paid vacation, sick leave; retirement. 
Salaries: $3180-$4560, according to training and 
experience. Write: Mrs. Howard Pursell, director, 
Chestatee Regional Library, Gainesville, Georgia. 

HEAD regional librarian for 8-county region in 
Middle Tennessee. Headquarters near Nashville. 
Library degree and public library experience re- 
quired. Interesting opportunity for development 
in growing library system. Salary $8960-$5040. 
Write Martha Parks, director, Public Libraries 
Division, State Library and Archives, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Midwest 


CATALOGER with library science degree and at 
least two years’ experience for small public library 
in suburban community 16 miles north of Chicago 
on Lake Michigan. Book budget: $12,000. New 
modern building, 40 hour week, month vacation, 
retirement plan. Beginning salary: $3800. Apply: 
Helen Sinif, librarian, Wilmette Public Library, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in newly com- 
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bined city and county library system serving a 
population area of 18,000. Located in the heart of 
the Michigan resort country. Four season recrea- 
tional area, skiing, boating, hunting, fishing. Salary 
$3600-$3800, depending upon experience. Gradu- 
ation from accredited library school required. Apply 
E. G. McLane, director, Cadillae-Wexford Library, 
Cadillac, Michigan. 

YOUNG woman with A.B. in L.S. interested in 
medicine needed as assistant librarian in large 
general hospital. Collection of 21,000 vol. Catalog- 
ing and reference. Salary $3800-$4000, depending 
on medical experience. Write medical librarian, 
Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit 2, Mich. . 


YOUTH Librarian. Salary $300 to $380 depend- 
ing on qualifications; training required; 39 hour, 
5-day week, four weeks’ vacation, retirement and 
social security plan, sick leave. Apply Librarian, 
Public Library, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


LIBRARIAN: B.L.S. degree, 48 hr. week. 1 
asst., vacation, sick leave, retirement, salary $3600- 
$4000. Personal interview desired. Plymouth Pub- 
lic Library, Plymouth, Indiana. 


PURDUE University Libraries. Four profes- 
sional positions: Assistant order librarian, assistant 
circulation librarian, engineering librarian, cata- 
loger. Salaries: $4400. Rank of Instructor, month’s 
annual vacation, TIAA retirement plan. Degree 
in librarianship required, plus two years’ experience 
or equivalent additional graduate study. 

Three junior professional positions: Readers’ di- 
vision special assistant, circulation-reference as- 
sistant, mathematics department library assistant. 
Salaries: $3000, more for unusually well qualified 
persons. Must be college graduates with some 
work experience in libraries, or with some library 
training. Non-professional status, two weeks’ an- 
nual vacation. 

Appointments effective July 1 or later. Apply to 
J. H. Moriarty, director of libraries, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


ASSISTANT cataloger in rapidly-expanding mid- 
western teachers college. Experience and M.S. in 
L.S. required. Position carries faculty rank with 
all its privileges, including all college vacations. 
Beginning salary $4000 on ten-month basis, with 
additional salary for summer session. Open Sep- 
tember, 1955. Apply Walfred Erickson, librarian, 
Michigan State Normal Colege, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

LIBRARIANS. Expanding library facilities re- 
quire additions to the staff in the Reference, Chil- 
dren’s, Bookmobile and Audio-Visual fields. Salary 
range one of the highest in the country for begin- 
ning positions. In your inquiry, state the field in 
which you are best qualified. Apply Department of 
Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 


COLLEGE library positions open Sept. 1. Cata- 
loger, $4000; reference librarian, $3600. Faculty 
status, month’s vacation, social security and retire- 
ment plan. Professional degree required. Apply: 
Warren ‘Tracy, librarian, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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SERIALS Librarian—Relaxed, flexible. Library 
school plus experience. $3750. Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, 5721 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 

PROFESSIONAL librarian for reform synagogue 
in North Shore suburb of Chicago. Familiar with 
Judaica. Emphasis on work with Rabbi, religious 
school and auxiliaries. Excellent ALA-surveyed li- 
brary and fine working conditions. Salary up to 
$5000. B 740 

CHIEF Librarian, Oak Park, Illinois. Minimum 
beginning salary $6500. First suburb West of Chi- 
cago. Population 65,000. Main library and two 
branches. Staff of 17 full time of which nine are 
professional librarians and 24 part-time employees. 
Position open by or before September 1, 1955. To 
apply write: Board of Directors, Oak Park Public 
Library, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Southwest 


TEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: Southwestern 
& Western States. Salaries $3300-$3600 bachelors 
and no experience; more for masters and experi- 
ence. Free registration. S. W. TEACHER’S 
AGENCY, 1303 Central NE, Albuquerque, Station 
A., New Mexico. 

WANTED: Head librarian, BLS degree, paid 
vacation, sick leave. Salary $3400-$3600. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Hobbs Public Library, 
Hobbs, New Mexico. 


Mountain Plains 


CATALOGER. To head Technical Process De- 
partment: Supervise cataloging, binding, and shelf 
work. Library Science degree and experience re- 
quired. Classification and pay plan in effect. Sal- 
ary open. Good working conditions, in new air- 
conditioned building. Reply to Horace S. Moses, 
Topeka Public Library, Topeka, Kansas. 


Far West 


CHILDREN’S librarians needed to work in ex- 
panding branch system of San Diego Public Li- 
brary. For qualified ambitious librarians we offer 
a salary of $327-$360 per month, promotional op- 
portunities, vacation, sick leave, other employee 
benefits. No written exam. Apply to San Diego 
City Civil Service, Room 458, Civic Center, San 
Diego 1, California. 

BRANCH Librarian: Position open June Ist. No 
written examination. Salary $340-427, Civil serv- 
ice system and retirement. Inquire director of 
Library Service, Public Library, Stockton & San 
Joaquin County, Stockton, California. 

JUNIOR Librarian: Position now open. Book- 
mobile service to children and adults on alternate 
school and community schedules. Salary $306- 
$361. Civil service system and retirement. No 
written examination. Inquire director of Library 
Service, Public Library, Stockton & San Joaquin 
County, Stockton, California. 
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SUPERVISING Children’s librarian position in 
San Francisco bay county with ideal living condi- 
tions. Applicants must possess certificate or degree 
in library science from a recognized university and 
five years of professional library science including 
three years of children’s library work. Three weeks 
vacation, sick leave and retirement system. Salary 
range $410-$492 per month. Write Contra Costa 
County Civil Service Commission, Box 710, Mar- 
tinez, California. Deadline June 10. 


CHILDREN’S librarian needed in Central Chil- 
dren’s Room, Education and experience determine 
beginnng salary $8396-$4128; Offers promotional 
opportunities. Apply, Miss Doris Hoit, librarian, 
Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena 1, California. 


Pacific Northwest 


UNLIMITED opportunity for children’s librarian 
with initiative and imagination. Beautiful, modern 
department, good salary and working conditions. 
L.S. degree essential. Write Mrs. Mildred Keith 
Horn, librarian, Longview Public Library, Long- 
view, Washington. 

PACIFIC Northwest University has opening for 
loan librarian, Pleasant community, desirable cli- 
mate. Organizing and supervisory ability a pre- 
requisite, also good personality. B 663 


Hawaii 


CATALOGER. Accredited library school gradu- 
ation required. 3 years cataloging experience. 
Under civil service. Vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment. Position open August 15, 1955. Apply, li- 
brarian, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, A.B., M.A. and B.S, in L.S. degrees 
with junior college and cataloging experience. 
Now employed. Available after July first. B 734 

WOMAN, B.L.S., M.A. in music, grad. work in 
art, wants music or art library. Good experience. B 
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MAN, B.A., B.L.S., two years’ experience in 
reference work in university library, desires refer- 
ence position in university, college or public library. 
Order, cataloging, or circulation work also accepta- 
ble. B 701. 


ADM. or Ref. work wanted by male, A.B., B.S. 
in L.S. (5th yr.) Cand. for Ph.D. History. Experi- 
ence in Pub. and High School lib. also teaching 
experience. Prefer N. Central or Eastern part of 
U.S. Available July. B 787. 


AVAILABLE Sept.-Oct.; Man, 34, MSLS to 
relocate West or Middle West. Head busy New 
England technical (Chem-Physics) library 3 years; 
administrative and big city public library experi- 
ence. Prefer special library within broad industrial 
relations, politics, newspaper, field, or medium-size 
public libray. B 738 
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MAN, 30, B.A., M.S.L.S., two years’ experience 
in a government library (head, Serials Section), 
two years in a university library (senior cataloger). 


Desires administrative work in technical services. 
Prefers Northeast. B 789 

MAN, 47, B.L.S., A.M. (Eng.), 26 yrs. high sch. 
lib, and teaching experience (cert. in Mich., N.Y., 
Pa.), desires to locate in east. 22 years in present 
position; healthy, competent. Interested in jr. col- 
lege, but will consider opportunity in any library 
area, or library-teaching combination. B 741 

CATALOGER, having reached retirement age in 
present position, prefers cataloging to social secur- 
ity. Available, September 1955. B 742 


MAN, 42, married, A.B.L.S. with over three years 
varied P.L. experience seeks increased opportunity 
by Spring of 1956. Prefer position not over an 
hour’s drive from an accredited library school. 
Church affiliation R.L.D.S. B 748 





(Record . . . from page 309} 

ALA REPRESENTATIVES ON OTHER OR- 
GANIZATIONS, GROUPS AND COMMITTEES: 
National Book Committee—ALA Liaison: David 
H. Clift. 

IFLA Committee on Cataloging Principles: An- 
drew D., Osborn. 

National Council of Teachers of English Reading 
List on the Humanities: ALA representative: 
Maurice F. Tauber, 

U. S. Mission to United Nations, Conference 
group of National Organizations: ALA observer— 
Jean Crabtree. 


Library Schools Accredited During the 1955 ALA 
Midwinter Meeting. 


Under the Standards for Accreditation adopted 
by the ALA Council, July 13, 1951, the ALA Board 
of Education for Librarianship accredited programs 
leading to the master’s degree at the following li- 
brary schools: University of Illinois, Library 
School, Urbana; Louisiana State University, Li- 
brary School, Baton Rouge; Simmons College, 
School of Library Science, Boston, Mass. : 
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"Maybe we could even claim it as a ‘necessary 
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business expense’... 
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Is your newspaper collection 
crowding you out? | 


If expanding newspaper files are eating up what's left of your 
stack space, there’s no need to put up with the prohlem any longer 


By switching to Microfilm, you can save 96% of the space 
required by old-fashioned news filing methods. 


In less than a half cubic foot, you can even store a whole year’s, 
file of The New York Times... the newspaper that 

publishes more news, more maps and charts, more full texts of 
important speeches and documents than any other. 


And the service is fast! A new reel of The New York Times 
on Microfilm is completed every ten days and 
mailed to you within three days of the period it covers, 


At the low price of $160 a year (outside 

the U.S. $164) your subscription pays for itself 
quickly. For you're saving all that storage 
space plus the cost of repairing and 
replacing worn-out bound volumes. 
Microfilm lasts and lasts, - 





Before that space problem gets even 
tougher, let us help you modernize 
your library by sending you 

The New York Times in this 
convenient, space-saving edition. 


The New York Times ON MICROFILM 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 
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Letters from 


Your Li ) 
our Library is Our Readers GGL 


More Efficient 






Fundamental Error 


More Beautiful 
I feel that Roger Trienens’ letter (May, 1955) 
reflects a widespread attitude and requires an 


“ AMES 
answer. When he says, “Our profession really 
STEEL LIBR ARY consists of selecting and acquiring printed ma- 
terials, doing reference and readers advisory 
work with them and servicing them,” he makes 

EQ U i 4 M p N T the fundamental error of confusing the traditional 

| sa tools of the profession with the purpose of the 
` l profession. He is, in effect, saying that the archi- 
tect’s purpose is to use a T-square and triangle. 
to make drawings. This obviously is not so; the 
purpose of the architect is to design buildings. 
This is his purpose whether he used a T-square or 
not, 

It is a mistake to look to the tools of a pro- 
fession for its definition; we must look to the 
purpose of a profession for this. Our profession 
really consists of collecting and making available, 
through professional skills, the knowledge and cul- 
ture of society for the purpose of helping people 
to solve problems and/or to become more useful 
or better integrated members of the society. Our 





Convenient bookstacks at-end of read- 


ing room follow planned color pattern tools are then, properly, not printed materials 
and offer low maintenance. but rather knowledge and culture in whatever 

, f forms they may appear. 
Reading room corner has attractively It is time to cease this senseless veneration of 
colored adjustable steel shelving with gy the printed word, this, so to speak, ancestor 


es. 


prep 


sloping magazine shely 


al 






Te worship. If Mr. Trienens’ “peripheral” activities 
meet a situation and serve a purpose better than 
books then there is no possible justification for 
attempting to meet that situation with books. 
Should we adopt Mr. Trienens’ narrow view of 
what is proper to libraries and convince ourselves 
that the printed word alone is acceptable amongst 
us, we shall at that point be well on the way to 
becoming more vestigial than the vermiform ap- 
pendix. | 
Epcar A. Gricx, administrative assistant 
The Public Library of Des Moines, Iowa 
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LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 





If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ ua T 
experienced library equipment en- The Governor of Missouri has just signed four 
gineers will be glad to assist you bills which revises the library laws of Missouri. 
Write for our helpful illustrate d The section dealing with the county libraries was 


entirely rewritten. Important to the municipal 
catalog. libraries is the possibility of City-County libraries 
operating as a unit by contract. The state librar 
Ww. R. AMES HI MPANY cS eas aie to Shane the State Library Ad- 
Estobiished 1210 visory Board back to a commission whose powers 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION and duties are defined to make it a policy makin 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. body instead of an “advisory board.” ‘The lega 
Representatives in Principal Cities status of multi-county regional libraries contracting 


FREESTANDING SHELVING » MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION together for mutual service and operation as a 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES single library system was clarified. 


Library Laws Revised 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 















Did You Get Your Copy Of Our New 
Library Bureau Supplies Catalog ? 


Here’s the new catalog of the originator of 
Library Supplies! It’s completely up-to-date... 
including all the working tools that keep your 
library running smoothly. There’s the new Plas- 
tic Front Periodical Binder ...Rem-Weld the 
revolutionary liquid plastic for book mending 
and repair...the Kardex Visible System of re- 
cording periodicals...and all the countless 
supplies so necessary for efficient operation. 
This catalog has been mailed by Library 
Bureau to every librarian on our Pioneer Mail- 
ing List. If by any chance you have not received 
your copy by this date, or if you can use addi- 
tional copies, please phone or write today to 
your nearest Remington Rand office. Copies will 
be forwarded immediately. 


ROOM 1760, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 
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with the improved 


Microcard 


WITH THE NEW 


F2.8 | i 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 


The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 97%” 
x 1014” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 

BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 


NOW . . . EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS . . . ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 






uit today 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 
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The Mercantile Library of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia re- 
ceived an Award of Merit voted 
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Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the “ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
"Education Index,” and “Library Liter- 
ature.” 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage, 
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In Washington, D.C., we attended the hearings of the Library 
Services Bill, May 25-27. They were held in the old House Office 


Staff 


EDITOR , 
Ransom L. Richardson 


Building before a Subcommittee of the House Education and 


Labor Committee. 


During the three days, 35 persons appeared before the Sub- 
committee, piling up a total of twelve hours of testimony. Some 
of these people came from states as distant as Arkansas and 
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Washington and some of them came at their own expense, to tes- 


tify to the need for improving publie library 
services in the rural areas of the nation. Rela- 
tively few of them were librarians, They were 
parents, trustees, congressmen, club women, 
executives, farmers, teachers, representatives 
for national groups—a true cross section of so- 
ciety in the United States. 

The members of the Subcommittee listened 
with deepening interest as each witness, one 
after another, gave his own particular picture 
of local library need. As they testified—these 
witnesses from Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan 
and Texas—the 27 million Americans without 
access to books stepped out of the statistical 
tables and came very much alive. 

One witness appeared in opposition to the 
bill, the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Samuel M. Brownell. Supporting the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare’s posi- 
tion, Dr. Brownell stated, “. . . I should like to 
reemphasize that I agree with objectives of im- 
proving public library services available to the 
rural areas of the nation. At the same time, I 
do not believe that existing evidence fully sup- 
ports the present necessity or desirability of 
Federal grants as the appropriate method of 
moving toward this objective.” 

On the subject of Federal Grants, Commis- 
sioner Brownell quoted from Robert Leigh’s 
The Public Library in the United States, pub- 
lished in 1950. In the chapter from which the 
quotations were taken, Dr. Leigh had been 
primarily concerned with the idea of continu- 
ing programs of Federal aid to libraries. Since 
the bill is constructed on the quite different 
concept of Federal aid as a stimulating, termi- 
nal grant, Dr. Leigh was pleased to appear be- 
fore the Subcommittee and make this point 
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clear. He then added his support to the bill 
as it stood. 

The interest and, in our opinion, favorable 
attitude of the members of the Subcommittee 
grew as the hearings proceeded. They lis- 
tened carefully to John Richards, ALA Presi- 
dent-elect, as he presented the principle tes- 
timony for the ALA. They asked penetrating 
questions of Dr. Brownell throughout his testi- ` 
mony and made doubly sure that Dr. Leigh’s 
reply was altogether adequate. They showed 
their growing interest in their reactions to some 
of the dramatic comparisons offered by the 
various witnesses: The cost of one new jet 
bomber is the same as the annual cost proposed 
by the bill—7% million dollars. If public li- 
braries in the United States were in the same 
proportion to population as in Sweden, there 
would be 77,000 of them rather than the 8,000 
we now have. 

The Subcommittee, furthermore, made every 
effort to get into the record answers to the most 
basic questions suggested by the bill itself, cov- 
ering such points as minimum Federal control, 
terminal Federal support, and the inability of 
the States to do the job alone. The questions 
on these points were both anticipated and ade- 
quately answered by the stream of witnesses. 

It is our belief that this Subcommittee will 
expedite the action of the full Committee on the 
bill and that it will come to the floor of the 
House sometime this Fall. It will then be 
time, and it is now time, for all of us to do 
everything we can to gain the support of our 
own Congressmen. It is up to us to write and 
see our Congressmen and to urge non-librarians 
to do the same, 
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COVER GIRL! 


The part that pictures play in the life and education of chil- 
dren is apparent in their selection of books. The more color, the 
more readership. 


To stir the imagination, highly specialized art work and brilliant 
color combinations have been integrated in PICTURE COVERS* 
to make them attract more readers. Your binder can obtain from 
stock practically all popular and late juvenile titles in genuine 


PICTURE COVERS=*. 


Remember, there is only one genuine type of cover known as 
PICTURE COVERS* used for both re-binding and pre-binding 
— made in New York City and processed with durable plastic 
inks on highest quality buckram. It is flattering that other covers 
are being referred to as PICTURE COVERS*, but it is also 
confusing to the librarian. Insist that your binder use genuine 


PICTURE COVERS*. Send for samples to be sure. 


KA (A j 
Dicture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 


A 20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 


The following rae elected officers of the Association will be installed on 

yoa e r neral Session a delphia: President - John S, 
Richards; First Vice President and President Elect - Ralph R. Shaw; Second Vice 
President - Mrs. Frances Lander Spain; Members of the Executive Board for 1955— 
59 = Elizabeth Nesbitt and Louis M. Nourse; Members of the Council for 1955-59 = 
Dorothy E. Cole, Carlyle J, Frarey, Herman H, Fussler, Marion C, Young, Mrs. 
Virginia Lacy Jones, and Joseph W, Rogers. 


The Libr Services Bill was given a favorable vote on June 22 by the Special 
Sobsomittss of the House Education and Labor Committee, The Association is 
grateful to the many witnesses who did a magnificent job in presenting testimony 
in favor of the objectives of the Bill, It is thought that the Bill will come. 
before the full Committee during the latter part of the Philadelphia Conference 
week, 












Sixteen hundred sets of the Great Books of the Western World, including the 

yn con, W e made ava e out charge raries in the United 
States. This has been made possible through the generosity of the Old Dominion 
Foundation, The Foundation, in heiping to bring the Great Books back into print, 
wishes to make gifts of 1600 sets to libraries and has invited the Association 
to serve as the agency of selection and distribution, Since acceptance of the- 
invitation by the ALA Executive Board, a special ALA Selection Committee has 
been at work on the details of this selection and distribution, Libraries 
interested in applying for a set are asked to make careful note of the follow; 
ing: The Selection Committee will mail an application questionnaire to libra- 
ries on September 1, 1955. It is expected that this mailing will cover ail 
intereste raries. » however, an interested library has not received an 
application blank by September 15, 1955, it should request a blank from the 
Committee, addressing the Committee at ALA Headquarters, PLEASE WAIT, HOWEVER, 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 15, BEFORE CONCLUDING THAT AN APPLICATION BLANK HAS NOT BEEN 
MAILED TO YOU, Full details will appear in the National Library Press, 


The United States Steel Foundation, Incorporated, has made a grant ot $30,000 
through the ALA to the Association of College and Reference Libraries. The ALA 


Executive Board, in accepting the grant, stipulated administration of the grant 
by ACRL. Under the terms of the grant, most or the $30,000, in amounts of 
several hundred dollars, will be allotted to liberal arts colleges for strength- 
ening or modernizing library, teaching or learning tools, The remainder will 
be available to ACRL for research on current college library problems. This 
grant is part of a four-fold annual program for the support of higher education 
by the Foundation, The inclusion of libraries by the Foundation is significant 
and encouraging; continuance of the grant by this Foundation and extension of 
the idea to others could establish a pattern of extreme importance. It is 
expected that ACRL will set up a special committee to determine the distribu- 
tion of the funds, 
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The Fian ar on the = emer Survey was transmitted by Cresap, 

O age ecutive Bo on June 16, The Survey will appear 
in the Sap tanber “1955 ALA Bulletin. Preprints from the Bulletin were mailed on 
June 22 to governing boards of divisions and round tables, members ot ALA commit- 
tees and boards, and presidents of ALA chapters and atfiliated organizations, 
Copies ot the preprint will be distributed at Philadelphia in the Conference 
Registration Envelope. The Survey will be presented to the Council by the 
Executive Board on July 4 and will also come before the Council, itis expected, 
for discussion on July 6.. 


The Executive Board's docket for Philadelphia is unusually heavy. The Management 
Survey will have first attention. In addition, the Board will have before it the 
following major items: The General Funds Tentative Budget for 1955-56; several 
project budgets; The AASL Proposal for Revision of School Library Standards; the 
tax-exempt status or the Association; the several proposals which are scheduled 
to come before the Council including, in addition to the Management Survey, 

The Library's Pay Plan - A Statement of Principles, to be presented by the ALA 
Board on SorscereT Administration, and The School Lib Bill of Rights, to be 
presented by AASL, 


The ALA Council, at Philadelphia, will have before it the first applications from 
existing chapters for formal redesignation as ALA Chapters. Reports on the 
receipt of applications have appeared in this column for April, May and June,1955, 


The great interest of the Association in the work of the U. S, Office of Educa- 
tion was again expressed on May 16 when President Mumford, President Elect 
Richards, Executive Board Member Gosnell, and the ALA Executive Secretary called 
upon the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Kenneth Little. The conference discussed: The 
organizational status of the Library Services Sections the continuing need for 

a Public Library Specialist in the Section; The Cooperative Research Program 

of the Offices; and the position of the Office on the Library Services Bill, 


Bard 4 gE 


David H, Clift 
June 27, 1955 Executive Secretary 
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Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


THE BEST STUDENTS ARE “FROM MISSOURI” 


It may be gratifying to some teachers when the student accepts 
preceptorial pronouncements as “‘gospel.”’ 


But the young boy or girl who doubts, who challenges, who seeks verification, 
displays the type of mind that is a joy to help form. 


This difference in mental attitude sharply parallels the difference in 
elementary reference works. 


There is the child’s encyclopaedia of some years back that requires the 
teacher to help interpret the reference material. 


There is the new day junior encyclopaedia, Britannica Junior, edited so the 
child can use it with a minimum of help from the teacher or librarian. 


Britannica Junior stimulates the doubting, wondering child to seek and find. 
It is not a reiteration by the teacher. It is a self-propelled search for 

facts, the discovery of the information and the acceptance of the 

statement of undisputed authority. 


Sincerely, 


RROA 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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associate director of the 
Speech Clinic, Northwestern 
University and director, 
Speech Clinic, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital (Chicago) 
is also a consultant in record- 
ing applications for Mills Re- 
cording Company in Chi- 
cago. 





CHARLES ELLIOTT 


The Magnetic Tape Revolution in 
Library Service 


CHARLES ELLIOTT 


As surely as horse and buggy gave way to 
the automobile the library without ears will 
give way to a service for the world of sound. 
The lending of records has provided a phase 
of evolution in this direction. However, the 
development of magnetic tape recorders has 
opened such vistas of librarymanship that 
nothing short of “revolution” can describe the 
possibilities. The equipment permits easy 
recording and simple reproduction, its use 
can be managed in thirty minutes of instruc- 
tion and mastered in thirty days of experience, 
it can be used anywhere for anything in sound, 
and it can be budgeted from $100 to $100,000. 

Does your librarysphere contain acknowl- 
edged poets, authors, active or retired states- 
men, or other prominigenica of history? What 
greater delight and service could you enjoy 
than to make a living recording of such as 
these? Among the plethora of printed words 
so often surrounding the great or near-great 
would be these unique, personal reflections, 
and intimate comments on their experiences 
and the mirrored contemporary interpreta- 
tions of them. By contacting the proper per- 
sonnel to develop a few hours of carefully 
planned interview, and providing less than ten 
dollars worth of magnetic tape, you can tap 
another of the myriad facets of individual 
perspective and admit a vivid permanent docu- 
ment to the intellectual reservoir of all man- 
kind. 

The archivist, the local and regional his- 
torian, must thrill to the challenge of being 
able to easily and quickly garner the voices 
of little-noted but highly significant events in 
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their domain. Dramatizations of literature, 
music, the bird calls of North America, the 
types of heart sounds in differential diagnosis, 
the sounds that metals make before they break, 
the songs and recess games of elementary 
school children, speeches—from candidate to 
conference room, from prostitute to priest, 
from fishmonger to warmonger—all these are 
but a part of the living world of sound that 
can be freely and economically distributed in 
the libraries that are today, if not deaf, at 
least “hard of hearing” to such services. 

After a revolution one can usually see that 
the changes involved were inevitable. Itis only 
the imaginative few who envision them before 
their time. This article is addressed to those 
librarians who enjoy their responsibilities as 
opportunities for creative assessment of the 
future. 


What is magnetic tape recording? 


A magnetic recording tape is a thin ribbon 
of paper or plastic which has been smoothly 
coated with a surface of minute iron oxide 
granules. It is a quarter of an inch wide and 
will vary in length from a few to several hun- 
dred feet, depending on the amount of time 
you wish to record or play back. This tape is 
wound on plastic reels which insert easily for 
use on the recording and playback machine 
or “recorder.” 

A recorder is simple to operate and anyone 
can acquire the proper instruction in a single 
session of thirty minutes or less. Naturally, 
experience will bring enhanced skill and en- 
courage innovations in its use. Complete book- 
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lets of instruction usually are available with 
any machine. The reader may rest assured 
that the equipment will be readily usable 
under any ordinary circumstances, once ac- 
quired. 

Battery and spring operated units are avail- 
able for “on location” or field work but most 
recorders simply plug into any nearby electri- 
cal outlet, are turned on by a handy switch, 
and are ready to record. You place your plas- 
tic reel of tape on one side of the recorder, an 
empty plastic reel on the other side, thread 
your tape, and you are ready. You plug in 
the microphone, place it near to the person or 
other sound source you wish to record, turn 
up your volume knob until a light glows, telling 
you the volume level is correct, turn on the 
“record” knob and you are making a magnetic 
tape recording. You may turn the reels around 
and play this tape back immediately and hear 
what you have recorded. Without changing 
the reels, if you prefer, you may turn a knob 
that runs the tape backwards, then play it for- 
ward and hear what you recorded. 

With nothing more than scissors and scotch 
tape you can edit any portions of the tape, 
clipping out or re-arranging material, or even 
inserting new material, as you please. If you 
do not wish to keep the material you have 
recorded you can use the tape immediately, 
or at any later date, to record anything else 
you desire. An “erase” head just prior to the 
record head “wipes out” anything on the tape 
automatically before it crosses the record head. 
For this reason, when playing tapes you wish to 
preserve, make certain that the playback and 
not the record knob is turned on. Units that 
playback only and can not erase, and thus 
spoil, a tape are available. If you want to 
keep the tape you have a permanent recording 
that can be issued easily, like a book, and used 
an infinite number of times with negligible 
signs of wear. 


Why a "revolution"? 


Magnetic tape recording offers a revolution 
in library service because it adds at least three 
dimensions of activity and significance. Itadds 
the whole world of sound as an easily available 
service of the librarian, it permits the creation 
of unique and valuable materials through the 
instigation of the librarian, and it permits of 
an organized inter-library program that pro- 
vides inexpensive duplication and exchange of 
these materials. Richard C. Brower put it well 
when he wrote, “The newest and in some ways 
the most potent form of communication ever 
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developed is now available at reasonable cost 
through the medium of magnetic tape record- 
ings.” A clipping from the Louisville (Ky.) 
Journal in 1948, though much outdated, gives 
an example of what has been done. The Louis- 
ville Free Public Library then had a “stock- 
pile of culture” in its 26,000 tape recordings 
that would give ten years playing time, by 
which time, H. E. Solley, the audio-visual di- 
rector estimated, another ten years of tape 
would have been accumulated. 

Many states are setting up cooperative pro- 
grams of tape development and distribution 
through their state library and in cooperation 
with other state departments such as educa- 
tion and health. The Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education reports that through mag- 
netic tape, “The duplication of radio material 
is not only practical but low in cost.” Its 
cooperative program with libraries accumu- 
lated over 600 tapes in its first year of opera- 
tion. Subject areas were poetry, radio pro- 
grams, dramatization, and literary classics. The 
library sends in a tape, indicating the code 
number of the program wanted, their recorder 
make and speed, postage and label for return. 
The Department of Education studio makes 
a duplicate of the tape wanted and sends it 
to the library within three or four days. The 
tapes were much used by groups and found 
enthusiastic acceptance. 


Buying equipment 

The range of equipment is vast. Special 
equipment is available from invisible pocket 
recorders to high-fidelity automatic continuous 
play units that turn on and off at pre-set times, 
insert announcements as desired, a virtual 
automatic radio station on tape. The basic 
recorder is versatile enough to serve the ordi- 
nary uses of most library needs. Models come 
at a “home recorder” and “professional” price 
level. The former goes from $100 to $300 
and the latter from $400 to $1500. The home 
recorder level gives you up to about 8000 
frequencies at best, the equivalent of a good 
home radio in the middle price range, the 
professional level about double this. The 
home recorder will be satisfactory for the 
speech range but will limit listening to half 
the average human hearing range and might 
prove disappointing with extensive use of 
music. A free guide to all models of recorders, 
giving all technical data, picturing and pricing 
the equipment, is available from Audio De- 
vices. 

Recorders come in full track, recording and 
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playing on the full width of the tape, “half- 
track” or “twin-track”, using only half the R i 
width of the tape at a time. The half-track make expert signs with 

recorder is most popular now and will give DEMCO GUMMED LETTERS 


fidelity equal to the full track, and cut tape 


costs in half by giving double time for any AND MOUNTING STRIPS 
simple as... 


given reel, so is to be preferred unless much 
editing of tape is planned. The home recorder 
comes complete with microphone, amplifier, 
and speaker a part of the unit. Professional 
models often have these parts listed separately 
and one should seek guidance in such pur- 
chases. All recorders come in a choice of 
speeds. The range is from fifteen inches per 
second to one and seven-eights inches per 
second. The most popular and versatile ma- 
chine for library use is likely to be a duo-speed 
machine, changed by the turn of a knob, to 
7% or 3% inches per second. At 7% inches per 
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second, the customary “seven inch” or 1200 





foot reel of tape will give up to thirty minutes Moisten back of gummed letter 
on a single track machine and one hour on a and stick on strip. 
twin-track machine. Magnetic tape can Ee -a 






usually be purchased locally, but can be had 
at substantial discounts if bought in quanti- 
ties of twelve or more reels at a time, and 
shopped for at some of the larger electronics 
or recording outlets. A recent product provides 
a cartridge holding the tape, to be inserted on 
the recorder as easily as a disc is now placed 
on a record player. This will hasten further 
the already broad acceptance of the tape re- 
corder in home, school, and office. A 
A library tape service Snip off mounting strip ends 
In present programs the most frequent li- close to letters. 
brary patrons for tapes are schools, groups, and 
agencies. It should be noted, however, that we 
are on the threshold of having the home tape 
recorder established as a standard piece of 
equipment in sufficient homes to permit large 
volume demand from individuals—especially if 
the library offers such a broad service to its 
public. At present a number of government, 
educational, and private agencies offer cata- 
logs of tapes available for purchase or loan. A 
slight push from librarians would lead to 
further establishment of inter-library service 
agencies that could provide leadership in this 
rapidly expanding field. 
It is hoped that the presentation thus far 
has awakened an interest in the opportunities Write for Sign Cabinet 
of magnetic tapes as a significant addition to folder and sample s*rip. 


library service. Below are listed some resources EMIL£CO 


for pursuit by those wanting to take up the 
challenge. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. » NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


Arrange on mounting card, moisten 
back of strip, and press in place. 
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Materials and Methods in Book Finishing 


and Repairing 


LAWRENCE. R. HUBER 


Surrounded by the attractively illustrated 
catalogs from the library supply houses, a fas- 
cinated librarian could easily jump on the 
brightly-colored, ultra-modern, lazy-Susan book 
truck and swivel off in all directions—stopping 
only when, like the kitten in the thread adver- 
tisement, he had immobilized himself in a co- 
coon of mending tissues, tapes, transparent 
adhesives, single-stitched, double-stitched, and 
not-stitched-at-all binders, electric styluses and 
electro-pencils. Or he could (perhaps not quite 
so easily) refuse to look into the promised land 
and go back to his glue pots and awl. 

To buy or not to buy! What are the mini- 
mum essentials? From whom shall I make my 
purchases? ... 

In its attempt to comment on these problems, 
the following report hopes to be helpful but 
cannot claim to be complete, authoritative or 
infallible. It was written at the suggestion of 
the ALA Equipment Committee to provide 
brief, easily accessible reference material about 
the specific properties and uses of some of the 
products related to book repair and finishing 
in the library, as listed in this annual buying 
guide issue of the ALA Bulletin. The informa- 
tion is drawn from the writers own experience 
with the products described, or from his knowl- 
edge and observation of their use by other li- 
braries. His comments, therefore, should be 
taken only as one man’s opinion of the qualities 
of the materials, the uses of the products, and 





became interested in librari- 
anship as a profession while 
a part-time employee in the 
Extension Department of the 
Akron (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary. He was formerly 
county librarian at the 
Wooster (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary prior to assuming the 
duties of order librarian with 
the Canton (Ohio) Public 
Library Association in 1953. 
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the validity of the methods which they attempt 
to describe. 

With these warning signs properly posted, 
the writer hopes that the following comments 
may prove of some use to the harassed librarian 
in his endless search for—Better Buying. 


ADHESIVES 


CELLULOSE ACETATE TAPE. Available in %”, 
1”, and 1%” widths and in varying thicknesses. 
The half-inch width is used for attaching book 
jacket covers, the other widths for joining plastic 
magazine covers or directly reenforcing the backs 
of magazines. As a temporary measure has been 
used to reenforce book spines. The thinner quali- 
ties are fairly transparent but are not to be con- 
fused with transparent mending tape and should 
not be used for mending torn book pages since 
even the thinnest quality interferes with easy 
readibility of page and tends to turn yellow with 
age. Some varieties of this tape shrink with dry- 
ing and if used on thin paper will eventually cause 
surrounding areas to wrinkle and/or tear. Not 
desirable for tipping in pages since, as the drying 
process occurs, the adhesive softens and bleeds 
(oozes out), producing an undesirable sticky sub- 
stance between the pages. 


CLOTH TAPE. 


Gummed cloth tape also known as “adhesive 
cloth.” This tape was originally stocked by librar- 
ies in %4” or 1” width—is available in these widths 
in 12 ft. and 50 yd. rolls, in white or slate color. 
This was produced for use where an extra heavy 
bond was required, e.g., the reenforcing of book 
hinges, backs of map folds, record albums, card- 
board files, etc. Many librarians no longer stock 
this item inasmuch as the advent of plastic ad- 
hesives has obsoleted most of the original uses for 
this kind of tape. 

Gummed transparent cloth tape, also called 
“transparent adhesive cloth.” This tape is de- 
signed for repair of map faces, heavy-paper printed 
pages, and other similar mutilations requiring a 
mending medium which is both transparent and 
strong. Standard rolls are %” by 16 ft. and 1” by 
12 ft., but both widths also available in 50 yd. 
rolls. Many of the original uses for this tape have 
been abandoned because for most purposes the re- 
pair was too strong and too inflexible for efficient 
use. It is still however the best thing on the market 
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3r repairing the faces of large cloth-backed maps 
nd posters or for use wherever an extra heavy 
‘ansparent bond is required. 

Self sticking cloth tape, produced by several 
rms fa Se epi with plastic adhesives and 
ald under such trade names as Delkote, Mystik 
‘ape, Book-Aid Tape, etc. This newest of cloth 
ypes requires no pcg of adhesive nor even 
ioistening, yet it adheres tenaciously. It is avail- 
ble in a variety of widths from %” to 4” and 
eeds simply to be pressed into place. The nar- 
ower tapes are used for reenforcing the backs and 
dging the covers of magazines, phamphlets, and 
hin paper-back books; the wider for rebacking 
oks. This plastic-on-cloth tape is washable, 
vaterproof, e: attractive in several colors. It 
etters easily with either ink or electric stylus. In 
vhite, the 1” or 1%” widths make excellent hinge 
naterial. Early advertisements for self-stick tape 
lescribed it as a temporary or emergency medium 
or book repair, and it is that, inasmuch as the 
ape can be applied temporarily while the book 
ias emergency use and then peeled off when the 
00k is taken out of circulation for rebinding; but 
t has also proved to be an efficient and completely 
iatisfactory product for use in making permanent 
epairs. Apparently the producers and the jobbers 
lid not at first realize the many advantages to be 
yained from the use of this product, not the 
east of which is the ease of application and the 
complete absence of need for a “drying” period. 


GLUE 


Probably the first adhesive known and for years 
the only thing available for the purposes which 
it served for the most part satisfactorily. But 
since glue has an animal ane it works best when 
aS is sensitive to overheating, and is therefore 
difficult or at best requires a complicated process 
to use. And since it tends to crystallize with 
time it is less durable than some of the newer pro- 
ducts which have been originated to replace it. 
Glue is still used by commercial binderies, by the 
binding departments of publishing houses, and by 
large libraries with binding departments in which 
commercial equipment has been installed. But 
since glue should be used only in a thermosta- 
tically controlled machine its use is more compli- 
cated, it is more expensive, no more efficient, and 
therefore less practical for use in the ordinary 
library than are any number of its present day 
substitutes. 


PAPER TAPE 


Gummed transparent paper tape. Comes only 
in %” width and rolls of 225” length. Intended 
for the mending of torn book pages, magazines, 
sheet music, light weight paper maps, etc. Al- 
though this tape must be moistened, it is compara- 
tively easy to use, and the current product is com- 
pletely transparent, no longer yellowing with age 
as it did when first put on the market. Excluding 
the recently discovered plastic products which 
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need no paper backing, this is the best thing avail- 
able for page mending. 

Masking tape. This is an adhesive paper tape 
for temporary use. Requires no moistening Can 
be used to reenforce outside folds of pamphlets or 
to strengthen the backs, covers, or edges of paper- 
bound books. Is not waterproof, does not adhere 
permanently, and should not be used for other 
than emergency repairs. 


PASTE 


Any of a variety of adhesives made from water 
and flour or other starchy powders. Comes in 
liquid or semi-solid form and must be thinned 
with water to the desirable consistency. Usually 
white in color and marketed under such trade 
names as library paste or runny paste or gaylo, 
this adhesive is traditionally and probably almost 
universally used for pasting in book pockets, 
plates, and labels. Since paste is uncolcred, it 
affords transparency when used with transparent 
paper for mending over printed pages, maps, etc. 
Due to the fact that paste is a water-based ad- 
hesive, all paste-mended articles need to be dried 
under pressure. Book covers that have been 
plated or pocketed with pastes adhesives will 
warp or buckle severely unless they are dried in 
presses or under heavy weights such as bricks 
or building stone. Paste which has dried out may 
be HER: and used, but care must be taken not 
to add too much water and thus over-thin tke paste 
and over-dampen the book. 


PLASTICS 


Here we come to the most revolutionary of all 
adhesive products. The extensive advertising of 
plastic adhesives and the number of “how-to-use” 
articles appearing in the various professional jour- 
nals attest to the fact that these products aze mak- 
ing a place for themselves in the library fizld and 
have rendered obsolete many of the materials used 
since book mending and repairing began. Plastic 
adhesives have been developed in three forms: 
liquids, tapes, and sheets. 

Liquid Plastics. These may be had from nearly 
all the supply houses and are marketed under such 
trade names as Bind-Art, Delkote, Norbona, Magic 
Mend, Glue-All etc. This product is packaged in 
8 oz. and 32 oz. (economy size) bottles and in an 8 
oz. dispenser bottle. It has proved highly success- 
ful ie used for tipping in pages, replacing 
signatures, or for reinforcing spines wbere the 
original glue is no longer holding. It mends 
torn pages without the assistance of tape or other 
reinforcement, requires almost no drying time and 
absolutely no mechanical assistance such as 
weights or presses. Aside from the fact that this 
one product will do the work of severa- of the 
older-type adhesives and is thus an economy 
factor, its greatest value lies in the converience of 
its on-the-spot performance. 

Plastic Tape. This is the same as the liquid 
product but thicker and extruded as a tape. Ideal 
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for page-mending. It is pure film, requiring no 
cloth or paper backing; does not “bleed” or yellow 
with age. Comes rolled like ribbon with alternat- 
ing Srp of waxed paper which peels off or is 
stripped off as tape is used. It requires no 
moistening, is simply applied at desired location 
and pressed in place. Is not at present supplied 
by all houses but is available under the following 
trade names: 


Demco-Seal 


Two widths only, %” or %4”; and in 1500” or 
4500” lengths. This is clear, colorless, and almost 
invisible, providing immediate, inexpensive, and 
permanent repair for map faces, printed pages, 
magazine covers, etc. It does not yellow with age, 
has no glare, and does not obstruct readability be- 
cause dull finish does not refract the light. 

Desk dispensers are available for this product, 
a “featherweight” dispenser for the 1500” roll and 
a “heavy-duty” dispenser which will accommodate 
either size roll. The dispenser provides a certain 
element of convenience Ey automatically separat- 
ing the film ribbon from the waxed paper inter- 
layer. 


Plastic-Kleer Tape 


An invisible mending film tape designed partic- 
ularly for page repair. It has a dull finish, is com- 
pletely transparent, and allows easy reading of 
covered portions since it has no glare or shine. 
It does not bleed and will not shrink, grow sticky, 
or yellow with age. 

Sheet Plastics. This is a plastic film available 
by the yard in a 12” width. It is essentially a 
foot-wide plastic tape, though it appears to be 
somewhat thinner and even more transparent than 
are the narrow tapes. This is used extensively in 
repairing worn or torn pages of large dictionaries, 
atlases, and other over-size volumes. One most 
useful purpose which it serves is preventing the 
first and last pages of large dictionaries from be- 
coming “dog-eared.” By laminating the first several 
and the last few pages of a new dictionary with 
this clear plastic film one can prevent for its 
lifetime those curled up corners that otherwise 
proceed page by page through any frequently 
used large volume. Sheet Plastic also prevents 
deterioration in wall maps, charts, posters, etc. 
and minimizes fold damage in pocket maps and 
similar folded papers. 


BOOK BINDING AND REPAIRING 


ADHESIVE MENDING TAPE 


Thread-Drawn Tape. A simple form of hinge 
tape, several threads drawn from the center pro- 
ducing flexibility in bending with no loss of 
strength. This is a single strip binder and can be 
used only where a single hinge is required. This 
tape is carried by practically all supply houses 
and is available only in white. Stocked by most 
libraries in 1” by 12’ rolls, it may be had also 
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in rolls varying in width from 9/16” to 14” and — 
up to 50 yards in length. 

Perforated Adhesive Tape. Designed to serve 
precisely the same purpose, this perforated tape 
is more simply manufactured than the thread- 
drawn tape, is less flexible, a little less durable, 
and somewhat less expensive than the original 
thread-drawn product. It is available in only two 
widths, %” and 1”, and in rolls varying from 18 
ft. to 50 yards in length. 

Single Stitched Binder. This item may be had 
from any supply house and is sold under a variety 
of names: success binder, star binder, center 
stitched binder, single hinge, etc. It was origi- 
nated for use in mending a book having one 
loose section but being in otherwise good condi- 
tion. It must not, however, be used in a book 
slated for eventual rebinding, since it becomes too 
permanently fixed to be removed and is too heavy 
to permit the book’s resewing. It is available in 
three weights and in a variety of widths and roll 
lengths, but is less in demand than before the 
introduction of the tape and liquid plastics. In 
fact its chief function at present and one it serves 
most efficiently is the binding or rebinding of 
single-signature books and pamphlets. For this 
purpose it is simple and quick to use, may be 
chosen in the thickness or width most suited to the 
material being bound or repaired, and will not 
greatly change the appearance and feel of the 
materials it is used on. Made in white and gray, 
but not in bright colors. 

Double Stitched Binder. This binder has two 
parallel rows of stitching which run equidistant 
from the center of the tape, space between the 
rows graduating from %” to 3” (in multiples of 
4”) and permitting the choice of a tape in very 
nearly the exact width of the book being worked 
on. This tape was designed for use in refastening 
the contents of a book to its covers and it has 
‘pee very adequate for this purpose. The 
ock-stitching prevents any raveling of the thread, 
the book has an open back when finished, the 
gray and white color combination can be matched’ 
to both end paper and flyleaf, and the over-all 
result is a strong, durable, and not unattractive 
repair job. 


CLOTH. Book cloth is the term applied to certain 
36” to 38” materials sold by the yard and designed 
for use when a book is so badly worn or damaged 
that it must be completely recovered. It is avail- 
able in a variety of colors and in rolls ranging 
from one to 12 yards in length. While this 
item was originally produced in order to have 
available a binding material that could be cut to 
any book-surface area, it may also be cut in strips 
for {ae spines that have been torn or other- 
wise damaged or for refinishing spines when books 
have been repaired with the double-stitched 
binders. Book cloth is produced in three weights 
and qualities: 

Regular. A medium weight cloth, strong, easily 
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manipulated, and relatively inexpensive, particu- 
larly when purchased in 12-yard lengths. 

Waterproof. This is a pyroxylin coated cloth 
which is both verminproof and waterproof. It is 
easily cleanable but not so sleek as to be greasy 
to the touch; is pliable enough to be easily applied 
in spite of its waterproof coating; can be lettered 
or labeled; has no odor and does not blister or 
peel. This material is also available in all stand- 
ard lengths and colors and is priced about 15 
per cent higher than the uncoated cloth. 

Imitation Leather. A finer quality of water- 
proofed cloth, artificially grained to stimulate 
leather, and used principally for re-covering book 
spines. It is produced in the same colors as the 
regular book cloth, permitting the use of cloth 
covers and “leather” spine, if such combination 
is desired. Costs about a fourth more than the 
ungrained waterproofed product and about 65 per 
cent more than the waterproof cloths. 


EQUIPMENT. Minimum essentials for simple 
hand binding and repairs would probably be: 

Stapling Machine. Recommended purchase if 
library expects to process its magazines or has 
many thin books to restaple. This is a stand- 
ardized product, supplied by several companies 
and under a variety of names, but fairly uniform 
in quality, style, and function. All makes include 
two plates which are interchangeable; a flat one 
for side stapling; and a wedge-shaped plate for 
saddle stapling. Priced between $25.00 and 
$30.00. 

Sewing Clamp. This is a device for holding 
books or periodicals while drilling holes for sew- 
ing. Two types are available: 

Wing Nut. This is a simple clamp, now 
available from supply houses but originally 
“home-made” by boring holes in the ends of 


Note: My own experience has been that it is impractical 
for the ordinary library to attempt such extensive repairs as 
books. 
time consumed in doing this work by hand, it is no more 


the entire re-covering of Considering as cost the 
expensive to have the book repaired at a commercial bindery; 
and the bindery will certainly turn out a more tailored-looking 
eand professional job than the most skilled librarian would 
probably be able to manage. I have also concluded that in 
might be 
plastic-backed cloth tape for 


many circumstances it more practical to use a 
the covering of book spines. 
This tape is considerably more expensive in item cost than 
would be, for instance, a pyroxylin coated cloth and adhesive. 
But its use involves considerably less time cost, for the book 
can be repaired immediately and at the point of intake, thus 
making unnessary the retiring of the book to a place where 
space and time will be available for the use of cloth, scissors, 
adhesives, etc. The choice of methods here would depend a 
great deal on the library organization, of course. If patron 
use is so great as to leave no “‘stand-by” time at the charging 
desk, then it is less expensive to send damaged books to a 
repair room where materials and equipment are kept; but in 
those libraries where several minutes may elapse between the 
serving of one patron and another, the amount of staff time 
saved by enabling the charging-in clerk to make on-the-spot 
repairs will probably much more than cover the additional 


cost of the plastic products. 
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two metal strips and inserting wing nuts te obtain 
pressure. The commercial product consists of 
two accurately machined pieces of iron with drill 
holes one inch apart and bolts ee up to 
1% inch thickness. It is provided wth two 
flanges for attaching to work table. This clamp 
may be had in two lengths, 13” and 18", and 
is priced under $10.00. 

Single Crank. This type is somewhat more 
expensive (around $13.00 to $15.00) but is de- 
signed so that the back of the book lies perfectly 
flat irrespective of the creased hinge. It is a 
double-threaded, fast operating, single handle 
clamp made for cleaning, drilling, sewirg, buff- 
ing, and lettering a book. The two swinging 
guide bars insure uniformity of drilling. This 
style clamp is slightly longer than the wing nut, 
is adjustable to a 24” thickness which, -eversing 
the back section, may be increased to a capacity 
of 4”. 

Press. To insure against the warping and 
buckling of covers, one must dry under pressure — 
any book which has been plated, pocketed, or 
repaired with paste or glue. Two types of press 
are available for this purpose and the choice will 
depend chiefly on the number of books to be 
processed each day. 

Single Arm Press. The one-armed book- 
repair press will hold up to five books. I- consists 
of a tripod base, a steel or iron vertical bar from 
13 to 15 inches tall, six clamping boards about 
7 X 12 inches in area, and an adjustab-e clamp. 
Books may be inserted without removal of the bar 
or handle and several hundred pounds of pressure 
may be applied simply by turning the wh2el. The 
arm is adjustable, easily operated, and =2xerts an 
even pressure. These presses are priced at $10.00 
or lower. 

Framed Press. This type press will cost 
about three times as much as the single-arm, but 
it has double the capacity and will ex2rt about 
seven times as much pressure (up to 5000 
pounds). It is a metal frame 24” high by 15” 
wide with a rigid clamping bar whch _ locks 
automatically at any desired position. The press 
boards are 15” by 7” in area, with slots to Gees 
the boards centered in the uprights. . 

Paper Cutter. This piece of equipment con- 
sists of a straight steel blade or a cutting wheel 
held in alignment with a square “cutter-bed” of 
the same size. The surface of the bed s marked 
into half-inch squares to allow accuracy of meas- 
urements. Paper cutters are required by libraries 
for the cutting of end-papers, cardboards for book 
spines, mount boards a the reinforcing of maga- 
zines, etc. They may be purchased in 3, 10, 12, 
and 15 inch sizes and at a cost varying from 
$8.00 to $25.00. 

Drill. A drill is needed for preparmg maga- 


zines for multi-binders and for drilling through 


the holes in the sewing clamp. It is necessary to 
have more than one size of drill point, since a 
different size is required for books than for maga- 
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Time is a precious commodity today, especially so in libraries. Many librarians 
have been concerned because REBINDING has taken so long. and deliveries 


have been uncertain. 


If you are concerned because of slow deliveries we can solve your problem at 


once. 


Heckman Bindery maintains 28 day service with pickup and delivery to all 


BOUND TO PLEASE 


in to Heckman. 


libraries located on our truck routes. 21 day service is given on orders shipped 


Quality binding doesn't take forever when you send your work to Heckman. 
Write or call us today and see what scheduled deliveries can accomplish for 


your library. 
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zines, and a longer point for the thick book than 
is necessary for the thin. 

Hand Drill. May be purchased from any 
library-supply house at from $2.00 to $3.00 (not 
including points which are around 25¢ to 35¢ 
each). The hand drill does a satisfactory job but 
not a very fast one, and in spite of sharp points 
and a specially designed handle, is tiring if used 
over a sustained period of time. 

Electric Drill. Though not yet available 
from the supply houses, a quarter-inch electric 
drill is a most useful piece of book-mending 
equipment and one that will pay for itself in 
short order by the saving of time cost. It should 
be purchased with three attachments: wire wheel, 
grinding wheel, and buffer, and will cost from 
$10.00 to $20.00 for the drill, points, and attach- 


ments. 


LACQUER AND SHELLAC. Either lacquer or 
shellac should be applied to book covers as a pro- 
tective coating. Book covers so treated will have 
a hard, smooth, waterproof surface which can re- 
sist wear and soil and renders the book immune 
to water marks and to ink and other stains. Lac- 
quers are somewhat less expensive than are shel- 
lacs, and are a little more easily applied. Lac- 
quers will run about $1.25 a pint and shellacs 
about $1.40. Both are cheaper by the gallon. If 
both are stocked, care must be taken not to use 
the brushes interchangeably until they have been 
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cleaned. If thinner must be used, equal caution 
must be observed; for lacquer has an oil base 
and must be thinned only with a special solvent 
designed for the purpose, while shellac has a 
resin base and is thinned with de-natured alcohol. 


BINDER’S BOARD. Used only for cover boards 
when books are to be completely rebound. In 
my opinion impractical for a library to attempt 
this extensive repair unless it is fully equipped 
with commercial machinery. 
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ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 


Booksellers 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Expert Handling of 
Your Orders for 


Foreign and Domestic Books 
and Periodicals, New and 


Second-Hand 


Out-of-prints searched for here and abroad. 


Ours is a personalized service. 
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Guide to 
Library Equipment and Supplies 


This guide appears as a result of reader interest in the monthly column, “Goods and Gadgets." 
Although the listings cannot pretend to be complete, it is hoped that the guide is sufficiently repre- 
sentative to be of general use. Suggestions for improving the guide, therefore, will be most welcome. 

Thanks are due Helen Geer, headquarters librarian, for her assistance in the preparation of the 
guide, and to the many suppliers who made their catalogs and listings available. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Cleveland 17. 

ELLIOTT Adressing Machine Co., 143 Albany St., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MASTER Addresser, 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 


1200 Babbitt Rd., 


Addressograph—aoaddressing, name and data writing 
machines and supplies, card printing equipment, charg- 
ing machines, numbering machines—Addressograph- 


Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbit Rd., Cleveland 17. 


ADHESIVES 


(For descriptive material see article by Lawrence R. 
Huber, this issue.) 
1 Cellulose acetate tape 
2 Cloth tape 
3 Glue 
4 Paper tape 
5 Paste 
6 Plastic 
7 Adhesive remover 
8 Rubber Cement 
BORDEN CO., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
6 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
Bs Bs ee ce 
DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del. and Berkeley, Cal. 6 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 12 3 4 5 6 7 
DENNOYER-GEPPERT Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. 3 5 
GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 
ee | 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
r A ar iS Oe PERS 


3.5 


LIBRARY Efficiency Corp., (See Bro-Dart Industries) 


LIQUICK-LEATHER, 132 Hawley St., Boston 10. 6 

MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 
ae: 2 @ 

PROMOTION Products, 110 W. 40th St., New York 18. 7 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 3. 5-6 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul. 
| SS Wier Seow Saat See 
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SANFORD Mfg. Co., 2740 Washington Blvd., Bellwood, Ill. 
3... Pe 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Min- 
neapolis. -1 2 6 


UNION Rubber & Asbestos Co., Trenton, N.J. 3 5-7. 


All-Brite—lighting fixtures—Fluorescent Fixtures of Cali- 
fornia, 3320 18th St., San Francisco. 


Ampex—sound recorder—Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 18. 


Apeco Auto-Stat— photocopier—American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. 


Assembly—lémm_ sound projector—Victor Arimatograph 
Corp., Davenport, la. 


Atomic Jewel—record dust eliminator—Robins Industries 
Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, N.Y. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


(See Files and Filing Equipment, Projection Room 
Shades, Projection Screens, Projectors, Record 
Players, Recordings, Sound Recorders, Sound 
Recorders-Equipment ) 


Audograph—sound recorder—Gray Audograpl Corp., 620 
N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 11. 


Automagic—card finding system—Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


Auto-Page—drive-up book return—Boardman Co., P.O. 
Box 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Austostat—photocopier—American Photocopy Equipment 


Co., 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14. 


AWARD PINS 


GAMMELL & MURPHY, St. Cloud, Minn. 
LIBRARY Products, Inc., Sturgis, Mich. 


Balopticon—opaque projector—Bausch & Lemb Optical 
Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


Bancroft—book cloth—Albert D. Smith & Co, Inc., 1430 
Broadway, New York 18. 


Best-Test—rubber cement—Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., 
Trenton, N.J. 
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Bestine—rubber cement—Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., 
Trenton, N.J. 


Bind-Art—liquid plastic adhesive—Bro-Dart Industries, 


Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Bind-X—pressure sensitive label—Cel-U-Dex 


Main St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Corp., 1 


BINDERIES 
This list of library binderies has been certified by the 


Joint Committee of the ALA and the Library Binding In- 


stitute. 
See also Pre-binders for firms which rebind used books 
and pre-bind new books. 
California 
Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 
Colorado 


Denver Book Binding Co. 
2223 Walton St., Denver 


Dieter Book Binding Co. 

1130 23rd St., Denver 

Connecticut 

Peck Bindery 

P.O. Box 977, New Haven 
Georgia 

National Library Bindery Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd, N. E., Atlanta 
Illinois 


Book Shop Bindery 
306 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 


Peoria Book Bindery 
106 S. Adams, Peoria 
Indiana 


Heckman Bindery, Inc. 
North Manchester 


National Library Bindery Co. of Indiana 
546 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis 

lowa 

Kolarik Book Binding Co. 

3002 Madison St., Cedar Rapids 
Maryland 


Charles L. Elliott Co. 
1907 Rosedale St., Baltimore 


Joseph Ruzicka 
606 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 
Massachusetts 


F. J. Barnard & Co. 
101 Mystic Ave., Medford 
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Dura Book Binding Co. 
202 Elm St., Marlboro 


National Library Bindery Co. 
271 Park St., West Springfield 


J. S. Wesby & Sons 

44 Portland St., Worcester 
Missouri 

Reynolds Bindery 

4400 East 24th St., Kansas City 
Nebraska 

Charles Elce & Son 

2626 N. 48th St., Lincoln 
New Jersey 

James Brown & Son 

191 Lembeck Ave., Jersey City 
New Mexico 

New Mexico Bookbinders 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuquerque 
New York 


Acme Bindery, Inc. 
287 Washington St., Buffalo 


Albert Berger Co. 
16 East 12th St., New York 


Chivers Book Binding Co. 
20 Clifton Ave., Staten Island 5, N.Y. 


Dess & Talan Co. 
219 East 144th St., New York 


Glick Bookbindery Co. 
21-16 43rd Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 


MacDonald & Maier, Inc. 
68 East 131st St., New York 


Mutual Library Bindery Co. 
P.O. Box 542, Syracuse 


Ridley's Book Bindery 
104 Maple Ave., Ithaca 


Rochester Book Bindery 

165 St. Paul St., Rochester 
North Carolina 

Joseph Ruzicka 

228 E. Market St., Greensboro 
Ohio 


Art Guild Bindery 
324 E. 9th St., Cincinnati 


George A. Flohr Co. 
809 Walnut St., Cincinnati 


General Book Binding Co. 
1766 E. 133rd. St., E. Cleveland 


Kalmbecher Book Binding Co. 
2830-131st., Toledo 


National Library Bindery Co. of Ohio 
1766 E. 133rd St., E. Cleveland 
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THE . 


WITH THE 
PURSE APPEAL 


Economical in price and personnel, this 30’ 
Pacific Bookmobile can help you give better 
service to readers throughout your community. 
24’ of space is available for book shelving, with 
only 6’ of the 30’ body representing space for 
the motor, driver’s seat and charging desk. In- 
terior height of this model is 6°2”. 


Select the chassis of your choice and specify 
the body size that will best suit your needs. 
Pacific Bookmobiles can be built in body sizes 
from 21’ to 40’. The Mulnomah County Library 
model is equipped to handle more than 3,000 
volumes, 


Driver comfort is insured with seats of foam 
rubber upholstered in genuine leather, equipped 
with swivel arrangement, and adjustable back- 
ward and forward, up and down. 


A lighting system which is powered inde- 
pendently of the motor electrical system pro- 
vides 95 ampere hours capacity or enough to 
maintain three fans, two heaters, one photo 
charger, dome lighting, and a two-way radio 
for eight hours without recharging. 


cC 


... as easy to handle 
as my own car! 


“The design of the windshield, wide 
vision and convenient placement of the 
controls make our Pacific Bookmobiles 
a pleasure to drive. And the excellent 
visibility is an added safety feature when 
children are around.” 


Special “police” generators recharge the sys- 
tem in five minutes driving time. This system is 
custom built by Pacific Body Budders from 
standard parts. 

Functionally designed, providing full utility 
of operation, Pacific Built Bookmobiles contain 
the fundamentals as outlined in the “Final Re- 
port, Bookmobile Committee Extemsion Divi- 
sion,” together with numerous Pacific innova- 
tions that contribute to greater efficiency, ease 
of operation both at stops and on the road. 


Bernard Van Horne, Librarian of the Library 
Association of Portland, says, “Our Pacific Book- 
mobiles present a fine appearance and are well- 
liked by- staff and public. In the proeess -of 
construction the builders exhibited a genuine 
interest in the problems involved. We have 
every reason to believe that high standards of 
workmanship and materials were maintained in 


every detail.” 
dit o BUILT RIGHT 
o LOOKS RIGHT 
e PRICED RIGHT 


YOU CAN BUY AND OPERATE A PACIFIC BOOKMOBILE ON A LOW BUDGET 


Pacifice 


BODY 





SEND YOUR SPECIFICATIONS TO 


BUILDERS, INC. 





1812 N. E. GRAND AVE. e PORTLAND 12, OREGON 
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George H. Sand Co. 
1902 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 


UNMATCHED Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc. 
27-29 W. Court St., Cincinnati 
PREBOUND BOOK SERVICE 


Oklahoma 

Our Stock of Motter Book Binding Co. 

“BOUND. TO STAY BOUND” Box 767, Muskogee 
Juveniles includes Pennsylvania 
More Than 11 ,000 Popular Arnold's Book Bindery, Inc. 
2 700 Washington St., Reading 
Titles of Charles W. Fredd Co. 
All Publishers 849 Anthracite Ave., Kingston 


Library Bindery Co. of Pa., Inc. 


A p proximately 80% read y for 212 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


; x Savidge & Krimmel 
Immediate Delivery 232 North 15th St., Philadelphia 


Send for our latest catalogue Texas 
Today Hill Book Bindery 
6519 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin 
NEW METHOD BOOK Library Binding Co. 


2900 Franklin Ave., Waco 


BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois Utah 


Hiller Book Binding Co. 
255 S. First West St., Salt Lake City 


es a Canada 
COMPARE .. è = gi : $ k Harpell’s Press Co-Operative 
QUALITY 3 Bs a Gardenvale, P.Q. 


PRICE Pe h ge/|  BINDERS—NEWSPAPER 


SERVICE .... & 


wT 


Forman, O. J., Co., Monmouth, Ill. 


BINDERS—RARE BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


DONNELLEY, R. R. & Sons Co., 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 16. 
FRANCK, Peter, Gaylordsville, Conn. 

GERLACH, Gerhard, 109 E. 31st St., New York City. 
HERTZBERG, Ernst and Son, 1751 Belmont Ave., Chicago. 


zie 
a Pane A ~ 


BRO-DART | BINDERS (PROTECTIVE) 


offers you a 1 Book 
complete line 2 Magazine 
of printed forms 3 Music 
at BUDGET-SAVING 4 Pamphlet 
prices. See our Catalog 
#54 for Book Cards, Cat- 
alog Cards, Book Pockets 
and Date Slips. If you wish 
a form not described in our Catalog, just 
send us a sample. we will quote prices. 


5 Transparent 
6 Decorative inserts 
7 Newspaper 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
\ eae See: ea See. ey ee 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2,. Com. as aA 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION TA 
A DIVISION OF ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 6 


FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, III. 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 
Ro~ eif inpustRies 12's: 4% 


GREEN Industries, Marvalux Div., 47 Ann St., New York 38. 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY - LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 2 4 
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HUNTTING, H. R, Co., Inc. 29 Worthington SH, Spring- 
feld 3, Mass. 2 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. {See Bro-Dart Industries} 

MAGAFILE Co., Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 1 2 ‘3 4 

MARADOR Corp., 1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 
2 4 5 

McBEE Co., Athens, Ohio. 1 2 3 4 

REMINGTON RAND, ine, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 4 5 7 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., Inc., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W., 
Birmingham 11, Ala, 2 

TRANSPARENT Protection Co., 60 Park Place, Newark 2, 
NJ. 2 5 

UNIVERSAL Bookbindery, Ine., 800 Block Ave., San Antonio 
8, Tex. 2 5 


Book-Aid—embossed cloth mending tape—Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25, 


‘BOOK BINDING AND REPAIRING 


{For descriptive material see article by Lawrence R. 
Huber, this issue.} 
T Adhesive mending tape 
2 Cloth 
3 Cleaners 
4 Equipment 
5 Lacquer and shellac 
6 Leather preservative 
7 Plastic adhesives 
8 Glue 
9 Binder's Board 
10 Mending kits 
ATHOL Manufacturing Co., 120 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
2 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and_los Angeles 25. 
1 2 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 
DAVEY Co., 164 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City 6, N.J. 9 
DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del. and Berkeley, Cal. 
1 3 5 F 8 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Ine., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 12 3 4 5 7 8 Y 10 
DENNISON Manufacturing Co., 300 Howard St., Framing- 
ham, Mass. 1 2 
DENOYER-GEPPERT, 5235-5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. 1 
GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 7. 1 2 4 5 6 8 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., Stockton, Calif. 1 
23 4 5 7 8B 
HOLLISTON Mills, Norwood, Mass. 2 
IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 
1 2 4 9 : 
INTERLAKEN Mills, Fiskeville, R. 1. 2 
LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 
35. 6 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 
LIQUICK-LEATHER, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10. 6 7 
MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 
30. I 
POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St, Brooklyn 18. 4 
ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Poul. 1 2 3 4 
5 6 7 8 


JULY-AUGUST 
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TARGET i 


“NEVER-INK” 


STAMP PAD ) 


REALLY NEW | 


are E DEEE RE RE se 


Combines the chemistry of ink and Í 
plastic to give you a stamp pad that | 
never needs ink ... never clogs stamps 
... and always gives clear, sharp] 


prints. i l 


GUARANTEED 2 YEARS ! 


NEVER 


NEEDS INKING / 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


Ero a mousrens 


65 E. ALPINE STREET 
NEWARK 5S, NEW JERSEY 


1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 








WRITE FOR PRICES AND 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
12 3 4 5 7 8 

SMITH, Albert D., & Co., 1430 Broadway, New York 18. 
2 

SPECIAL Fabrics, Ine., Saylesville, R.E 2 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South Min- 
neapolis 8. 1 2 7 


BOOK CONVEYORS 


ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 

GLOBE-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 

OLSON, Samuel, Mfg. Co., Inc., 2422 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 47. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. 


BOOK COVERS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
SCHOLASTIC Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


BOOK DEPOSITORY 


BOARDMAN Co., P.O. 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla, (Drive- 
up book return) 


BOOK EXHIBITS 


ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622 Pearl St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
BOOK Fairs, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 






the Biggest Key 
„to Economy | 


> s” . 


PLASTI-KLEER@ 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 
in your library will eliminate 
obout 759% of rebinding, eliminate 
several processing steps, increase your Book Bud- 
get, increase circulation. 


Please write for further information and a Bro» 
Dart Catalog. 






LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


Fro Dart INDUSTRIES 


NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 
Brooklyn 13. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Inc., Springfield 3, Mass. 

McCLURG, A. C., & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

SCHOOL Book Bazaars, Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 


1078 St. John's Place, 


BOOK HOLDERS AND DISPLAYERS 


BOOKMASTER Co., First National Bank Bidg., Miami, Okla. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

DAME, Nathaniel, 19 Belmont, Cambridge 38. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries} 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


BOOK IMPORTERS 


AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 8. 
BENTLEY, Robert, Co., 8 Ellery St., Cambridge 8. 
BERLANT Associates, 4917 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 
16. 
BRITISH Book Centre, 122 E. 55th S, New York 22. 
CANNER, J. S., and Co., Inc., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 
FRENCH BOOK GUILD, 145 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
GOTTSCHALK, Paul, 21 Pearl St., New York 4. 
JOHNSON, Walter J., 125 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
PACKAGE Library of Foreign Children's Books, 69-41 Groton 
Si, Forest Hills, LIL, New York. 
PHIEBIG, Albert J., P.O. Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
STECHERT-HAFNER, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
TUTTLE, Charles E., 28 S. Main St, Rutland, Vt. 
WITTENBORN and Company, 38 E. 57th St., New York 22. 


BOOK JOBBERS 
(See Book Wholesalers) 


BOOK MARKING—EQUIPMENT 


ALTAIR Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam St., New York 13. 
BRO-DART industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn, 
GAYLORD Bros., inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries} 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., 5., Minne- 
apolis 8. 


BOOK MARKS 


ANTIOCH Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19, 
GAMMELL & MURPHY, St. Cloud, Minn. 

LIBRARY Products, Inc., Sturgis, Mich. 


BOOKMOBILES 


T Motorized 
2 Trailer type 

GERSTENSLAGER Co., Wooster, O. 1 

MORONEY, Thomas F., Co., Ine., 433 Boston Turnpike, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 1 2 

MOBILE-OFFICE, Inc., 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2. 2 
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PACIFIC Body Builders, Inc., 1812 N.E. Grand Ave., Port- 
land 12, Ore. 1 
Universal Sales, Inc., Delaware, O. 1. 


BOOK ORDER FORMS—wMultiple Copy 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


Booknote—Book cover protector—Delkote, Inc., Wilming- 
ton 99, Del. 


Book-Prinfer—photocopier designed for book copying— 
Cormac Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


BOOK PLATES 


ANTIOCH Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs, O. 
CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
REMINGTON RAND, inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


BOOK RENTAL 
McNAUGHTON Libraries, Inc., Box 273, Altoona, Pa. 


BOOK REPAIRING 
{See Book Binding and Repairing) 


Book-Saver—plastic adhesive—Delkote, Inc., Wilmington 
99, Del. 


BOOK SHELVING 


1 Wood 
2 Steel 
3 Bracket-type 
4 Freestanding 
5 Sliding 
6 Storage 

AMES, W.R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 2 3 
4 5 6 

ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
5 6 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
1 4 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 1 4 

EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., Inc., 5912 R St, 
Sacramento. 1 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 4 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 2 3 
4 6 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 3 4 5 6 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 2 3 
4 5 6 

HINES, Edward, Lumber Co., 2431 S$, Wolcott Ave., Chicago 
8 1 4 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 4 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
12 3 4 5 6 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul. 1 
2 


23 4 
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SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St, Phila- 
delphia 22, 1 3 4 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
13 4 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63rd St., New 
York 23. 1 4 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 2 3 4 5 6 


BOOK SHELVING-—-PARTITIONS 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SLYD-IN Shelving, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 


BOOK STACKS 


1 Freestanding 
2 Muliti-tier 
AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St, San Francisco 7. T 2 
ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. I 2 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 1 
GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. I 2 
GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12, 1 2 
HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 1 2 
REMINGTON RAND, inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
1 2 
STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63rd St., New 
York 23. 1 
VIRGINIA METAL Products, Ine., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 1 2 


BOOK STACKS—~ACCESSORIES 


1 Book supports, plate 
2 Book supports, wire 
3 Card frame 
4 index holder 
§ Range Indicators 
6 Shelf label holder 

AMES, W. R, Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 1 
2 3 4 5 6 i 

BRO-DART Industries, Newwark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
1 5 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Cann. 1 6 

GAYLORD Bros., Ine., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 6 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. T 
6 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 6 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis, 1 2 
3 4 5 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. [See Bro-Dart Industries} 

REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
1 2 3 4 5 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 1 3 4 5 


2 3 4 5 


BOOK STAMPING TYPE 
ALTAIR Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam St., New York 13. 
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BOOK SUPPORTS 


(See Book Stacks——Accessories ) 


BOOK TRUCKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25, 

BRUNSW ICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S$. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries} 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

ROLL-RITE Corp., 8th & Jefferson Sts., Oakland 7, Calif. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. Paul. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., ine, 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W., 
Birmingham 11, Ala. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, 1112 First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22. 


BOOK WEEK MATERIALS 


CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St, New York 19. 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


BOOK WHOLESALERS 


Some of the following wholesalers and approximately 800 


FREE 





independent magazine and paper-bound book wholesalers 

handle several of the leading lines of paper-bound books. 

AMERICAN News Co., 131 Varick St, N.Y. 13 for your 
nearest branch). 

ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622-24 Pearl St., Philadelphia. 

BAKER & TAYLOR Co., 1429 N. Broad Sh, Hillside, N.J. 

CAMPBELL and Hall, Inc., 131 Clarendon St., Boston 17. 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 
13: : 

DAME, Nathaniel & Co., 19 Belmont St., Cambridge 38. 

DAUB, Albert, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

GILL, J. K., Co., Portland 4, Ore. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 

IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia 44. 

McCLURG, A. C., & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

PERSONAL Book Shop, {See Campbell and Hall) 

ROEMER, A. H., Co., Inc., 39 Maple St., Summit, N.J 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. Paul. 

SCHOLASTIC Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 

VROMAN, A. C., Inc., 383 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2. 

WILCOX & Follett, 1000 W. Washington, Chicago. 


Bound fo Stay Bound—prebound books—New Method 
Book Bindery, inc., Jacksonville, IH. 


BOXES—PAMPHLET 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


CATALOG 


from McCLURG’S 


A Guide to BASIC BOOKS 


You'll want this handy reference book! It de- 
scribes more than 1,500 adult books and covers 
every subject . . . Fiction, Pets, Hobbies, Poetry, 
just to mention a few. It ordinarily sells for 50¢ 
but you can have this “Guide” FREE . . . 


Write to Dept. DPB for YOUR Free Copy 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO. 


333 E. Ontario St. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


ALA BULLETIN 
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BULLETIN BOARDS 
(See Display Panels) 


C 


CABINETS, AUDIO-VISUAL 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


Cactus Cleanser—{See Demco Book Cleaner) 


CARDS—CATALOG 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY EFFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries} 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63rd St, New 
York 23. 
WALKER Goulard Plehn Co., 450 Pearl St., New York 38. 


CARDS—PRINTED 


FIDES, 25 East St. James St., Montreal, Can. 

LIBRARY of Congress, Washington 15, D.C. 

MB NUBOOK Cards, P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, H. 
WILSON, H. W., Co., 950-72 University Ave., New York 52. 


CarOvan—Chevrolet Bookmobiles—Universal Sales, Inc., 
Delaware, O. 


CARRELLS AND CARRELL DESKS 


AMES, W. R, Co., 150 Hooper St, San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25 

DESIGN and Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, 
Va. 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

MYRTLE DESK Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., fne., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St, New 
York 23, 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Ine., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Cello clip—map filing system—~Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 
cinnati 12. 


Challenger—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 Glen- 
dale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


CHARGING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17, 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

GAYLORD Bros., Ine., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

{INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., [See Bro-Dart Industries}. 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

REMINGTON RAND, fne., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


JULY-AUGUST 
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“Squeezable” 


QUARTS 
s.. with : 
Ezy-Pour Spout! | 


: ‘Pliable 
‘plastic 
“container: ; 
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Magic-Mend — Gay- 
lords’ wonder liquid plastic 
adhesive—now available in un- 
breakable polyethylene quart 


bottle with exclusive Ezy-pour 
spout—only $5.25 (32 oz). 


Half-pint container with ap- 
plicator top—$1.95 (8 oz). 
For economy, convenience, 
efficiency — order one of 
each size. Postage paid. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF, 
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MODEL BF 12 





A NEW LOOK IN BOOKMOBILES! 


Exclusive 
Monolite Roof 
For 
Good Ventilation 
and 
Natural Lighting 


Modern Gas Heat 


Fine Oak Shelving 


Automatic Lighting 
Plants 
All Steel Frame 
Construction 


CAPACITY 1800 VOLUMES > 
OTHER MODELS WITH CAPACITIES UP TO 3500 VOLUMES 


Write to 


Custom made in 
any size or type 


THOS. F. MORONEY CO., INC. 


433 BOSTON TURNPIKE 


SHREWSBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 





Checker—wordrobe equipment—Vogel-Peterson Co., 112) 


W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Checkerette—portable wardrobe equipment—Vogel-Peter- 
son Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 
COMMEMORATIVE TABLETS 


INTERNATIONAL Bronze Tablet Co., 150 W. 22nd SH., 
York 11. 


New 


CLASSIFICATION TAPES 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Classmate 4—16 mm sound projecior—Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., Davenport, la. 


Classroom-——silver surfaced projection screen—-Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 
CLOCKS 
(See Time Systems) 


Cointypers—coin operated rental typewriters--Gramont 
Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles 39. 


Compo Stacks—stee!l drawer stacks—Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 


Conqueror-—spirit duplicator—Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner 


Ave., Chicago 23, 


Constał—portable dryprocessor—F, G. Ludwig, Inc., Old 
Saybrook, Conn. 
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Contoura—photocopier—F. G, 
brook, Conn. 


Ludwig, Ine., Old Say- 


Copyfix——photocopier—Remington Rand, 
Ave., New York 10. 


Inc., 315 Fourth 


Copyflex-—photocopier——Chas. 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 


Bruning & Co., Inc., 4700 


Copy-rite—duplicating equipment and supplies—Wolber 
Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 W. Cortland St., Chicago 
14. 


Copysette—carbon paper—Demco Library Supplies, Madi- « 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


CRAYONS 
(See Marking Devices) 


Crescent—tape recorder-—Formon, O. J, Co., Monmouth, 


Criterion—periodical Method, 


Inc., Jacksonville, Ill. 


binding~—Herizberg-New 


CUTTER TABLES 


Huntting, H. R., Co., Inc., Springfield 3, Mass. 


D 


D-P Carrelis—-modular study carrells--Design and Pro- 
duction, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, Ya. 
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eee anemer aaas 


55 Vandam Street 





ESL T. y 


Altair Call Number 
Stamping Machine 


for speedy and accurate stamping up to 
three lines of catalog numbers and char- 
acters. 

Our machine is widely used by li- 
braries. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILED 
QUOTATION 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION 
New York 13, N.Y. 





Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 


MAGAFILES 






ied mee Over a Million Sold in 
es TY Last I5 Years — Proof 
| j $ Positive of MAGAFILE's 
j | Unequaled Value for the 
Ps a Economical Storage of 
ies A’ Magazines and Pam- 


Quick, folding nesembiy Phlets! Other uses too! 


39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS— LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH-—LA- 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 


MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped Flat, are Easy 
to Store and require Only Seconds for Assembly. 
A Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate 
Costly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip- 
tive Folder at No Obligation. Sample on Request. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 


The Magafile Company 


P. O. BON 2615 


MERCHANTS STATION 
ST, LOUIS 2, MO. 
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*Trademark 


Ghanyale- Y -Dinerinl 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN’S dramatic magic re-usable letters 
.. « available in many sizes (34-9), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* {pin-on); SANBAK* ‘{glue-on); 
TRAKK* (stand-up) .. . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 
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IDEAL FOR 


LIBRARIE 


DISPLAY 
MASTER 


ir A 
fol! Pinbok*} 





A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, iJlustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
4” to 2’—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. ‘ 


Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion~at much lower cost! 


FE NR UR el me n GA HIT NM MONE a eh Se D o 


* 


Want Free samples 
Your own initials s 


mag OY Oh RIE Val Sie ie! SS GE eae ee 






Write Mitten's Library Service Dept. A-75 


bop ae AR ARN HET IO el aT TE I HON IY he in So A LS SOI AEN A ce SR mh ee A 







| MITTEN‘S DISPLAY LETTERS | 
| 2 WEST 4éth STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. | 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA i 
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USABLE 
SPACE 


The Campo way 


Versatile Compo stacks are particularly efficient for 
against-the-wall floor plans. Note how you shelve 
twice as many books, while providing a more 
specious and inviting book area. 


Conyeniional arrangement 
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WICE THE BOOKS 


IN YOUR PRESENT SPACE— 








LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


in the ALA Bulletin 


SPACE-VERSUS-BOOKS PROBLEM SOLVED 


BY [YP] svroine-sueve STACKS 


When budgets can't expand your book 
storage space, Compo stacks by Ham- 
ilton will. With books lining three 
sides of each Compo sliding drawer, 
you double the book capacity while 
actually opening up the book area— 
for chairs, study tables, and smoother 
traffic control. 


The modern design and all-steel con- 
struction of these stacks give them 
an enduring functional smartness. 
They also are available with lock- 
equipped compartments for special 
books and papers. 


Write today for complete information, 
without obligation. 











CONTINUOUS UPRIGHT <a 


HAMILTON-STANDARD ) 





In service everywhere—these other popular stacks which 
make the Hamilton line so complete: Continuous Upright 
and Hamilton-Stondard stacks. They fit handsomely into 
any library, ore built of durable steel, and have a full 
range of efficiency features, including easily adjustable 
shelves . . . units you expect from the world’s largest 
manufocturer of specialized professional equipment! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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BOOK REPAIR CAN BE 
A SIMPLE OPERATION 


BRO-DART’S INEXPENSIVE BOOK 
REPAIR KIT INCLUDES EVERYTHING FOR COMPLETE. 
LASTING REPAIR--FROM A TORN PAGE TO A BROKEN 
BINDING CN 









BOOK-AID @ EMBOSSED CLOTH TAPE. ` 
BIND-ART® LİQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE. l 
PLASTI-LAC tm PROTECTIVE BOOK SPRAY. 
INVISIBLE MENDING FILM TAPE. 
BRO-DART'S BOOK REPAIR BOOKLET. 
WAXED PAPER. - - SCISSORS. 


ONLY $7.75 PREPAID :“* 
(ITEMS PURCHASED SEPARATELY WOULD COST $8.55) 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


A DIVISION "Sro a 


65 EAST ALPINE ST., NEWARK, 5, N. J. 
1888 SO. SEPULYEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF, 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
“MODERN... 


SIMPLIFIED 
BOOK REPAIR” 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
(See Sound Recorders) 


DECORATIVE INSERTS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. Dictorel—dictating transcribing machine—Pentron Indus- 


tries, Inc., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 
Discabinets—phonograph record files—Wallach & Associ- 
ates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3, 
DISPLAY CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 
DISPLAY LETTERS 
{See Letters—Display) 
DISPLAY PANELS ~ 


BRO-DART industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 


Deluxe-—magazine binders—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 


5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34, 


Demcote-——plastic spray coating for books—-Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Demco Book Ceaner—formerly called Cactus Cleanser— 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 


Demco-Seal—plastic mending tape—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


. ; i 2, Conn. 
Densi-Wood—library furniture—Remington Rand, Inc., 315 DESIGN and Production, ine., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. Va. 
DEODORIZERS pe ae Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 


AMERICAN Dryer Corp., 1324 Locust St., Philadelphia 7. 
SPECIALTIES Division, General Manufacturing and Distrib- 
uling Co., Quincy, Mich. 


DEHUMIDIFIERS 


AQUA-SORB Corp., East Orange, N.J. 

CHRYSLER Airtemp Sales Corp., 125 West End Ave., New 
York. 

E8CO Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O, 


FRIGIDAIRE Division, General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 
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GAYLORD Bros., inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calik. 
IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 
MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
MULTIPLEX Display Fixtures Co., 910 N. 
REMINGTON RAND, lnc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Ine., 1716 N. Tenth St., 
delphia 22. 
SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 53d St., New 
York 23. 


10th St., St. Louis. 
New York 10. 
Phila- 


ALA BULLETIN 


DISPLAYS 
(See Promotional Materials) 


Dri-Stat—transfer-process photocopy equipment—Peeriess 
Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, L.I., N.Y. 


Dual-Rite—light and bold face typewriter—Remington 
Rand, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 
{See also Photocopying Equipment) 


I Direct 
2 Gelatine 
3 Mimeograph 
4 Planograph 
5 Spirit 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Cleveland 17. 1 4 

DAVIDSON Manufacturing Corp., 
Chicago 7. 1 4 

DICK, A. B., Co., 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. 1 2 
3 4 5 

EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38 W. 21 St., New York 
10. 1 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 
5 

MASTER Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 
5 

OLD TOWN Corp., 345 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. 5 

PRINT-O-MATIC Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 3 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

REX-O-GRAPH, Inc., 7882 Hicks St., Milwaukee 14. 5 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 
12 3 5 

SPEED-©-PRINT Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 
3 5 

SMITH-CORONA, Inc., 701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, 
N.Y. 5 

WOLBER Duplicator & Supply Co., 
Chicago 14. 5 


1200 Babbitt Rd., 


1020 W. Adams St., 


2 3 


1201 Cortland St, 


Dupligraph—duplicating equipment—Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


ff Puratex—book pockets—Library Efficiency Corp., {see Bro- 


Dart Industries). 


Durostock—guide cards—Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse 4, 
N.Y., and Stockton Calif. 


E 


Eduycator—tripod and wall model projection screen— 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 

Ekotape—sound recording tape-—Webster-Chicago Corp., 
5610 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39. 

Embosograf—embossing machines for posters and signs 
—Embosograf Corp. of America, 38 W. 21 St., New York 
10. 


EXHIBIT CASES 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1955 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 

MICHAELS Art Bronze Co., 231-243 Court Ave., Covington, 
Ky. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St, Philo: 
delphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St., New York 


23. 
F 


Fibredex—filing equipment—Hollinger Corp., 3834 South 
Four Mile Run Dr., Arlington 6, Va. 


Fire-Guard—fire proof filing equipment-——Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati 12. 


FILES AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


Wood 
Steel 
Card 
Envelope 
Film 
Map 
Microfilm 
Newspaper 
Pamphlet 
10 Periodical 
11 Recording Reel 
12 Recordings 
13 Rotary Card 
14 Vertical 
15 Visible 
ADLER Metal Products Corp., 3850 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 
8 2 14 
AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 2 
14 
APEX Paper Box Co., 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10. 9 
ART Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 8 14 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
1 2 3 4 8 9 10 12 14 
BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn. 
2 5 7 ĦI 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 2 14 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 


OmN AU AW hb = 


2, Con. 1 2 3 4 8 9 10 12 15 
DIEBOLD, inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., 5. E., Canton 2, O. 
2 7 14 
FORMAN, ©. J, Co., Monmouth, Ill. 2 14 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Colif. 
1 3 4 5 7 Y 10 42 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 1 3 
14 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 
10 12 13 #14 15 

GOLDE Manufacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
2 5 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 9 10 

HALVERSON Specialty Sales, 1221 W. Chestnut, Chicago. 
2 4 9 14 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
6 7 8 


2 3 6 8 9 


2 5 
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Let Us Solve Your Display & Filing Problems 


with > 


PEGBOARD*4 
Displayers 








viiraa minina tier 


*Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Off. 
B. B. Butler Mfg. Co., Inc. 





SHELF PARTITIONS 


Now constructed of genuine oak plywood, 
stained light, dark or softone. (Removable 
partitions made of hardboard for extra dura- 
bility.) Unit priced with 5 partitions, 1 to 6 
additional at extra cost. The versatility of the 
ADJUSTABLE MODEL makes it ideal for all 
purposes: records, periodicals, pamphlets, pic- 
ture books. STATIONARY MODEL no longer 
available. 


Write for Illustrated Folders 
Dept. AT 


Sly d-In P r oducts 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N. C. 


HOLLINGER Corp., 3834 South Four Mile Run Dr., Arlington 
6, Va. 9 

KROECK Paper Box Co., 1701 W. Superior St., Chicago 22. 
9 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 

MAGAFILE Company, Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. 
Lovs 2. 4 6 9 10 J4 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 
14 

NATIONAL Metal Edge Box Co., Callowhill at 12th St., 
Philadelphia 23. 9 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
2 5 7 

PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago 41. 13 

REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Y 10 TI 12 
13 14 15 

ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paul 1. 3% 2 3 8 10 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22, 1 2 3 12 14 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann Sh, Greensboro, N.C. 
1 9 10 12 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 43d St., New York 
23. 1 3 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 2 14 


3 6 8 10 


Plains, N.Y. 13 15 


Film-A-Record—photocopier—Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Filmosound—sound equipment—Bell & Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


FILMS 


1 Accessories 
2 Distributors 
3 Motion Picture 
4 Slide 
5 Strip 
AVALON Daggett Productions, 441 N. Orange Dr., Los 
~ 
Angeles 36. 3 


BAILEY Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 


Calif. 3 5 

BOWMAR, Stanley, Co. 513 W. 166th St., New York 32. 
5 

BRANDON Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
2 3 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn. 
1 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brook. 
lyn 13. 5 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
DC 4 5 

EDUCATORS Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 2 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave. 


WALLACH & Asoociates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3. Wilmette, I. 3 4 5 

2 5 11 12 ENRICHMENT Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New York ] 
WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White 4 
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FILM Center, Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago l. 2 

3 ; 

GOLDE Manufacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
1 4 

IDEAL Pictures Corp., 58 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 
2 

INTERNATIONAL Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E, Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. 1 2 3 4 § 

JAM Handy Orgn., 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11. 2 
3 4 5 

McCLURE, ©. J., Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington 
Bivd., Chicago 7. 4 

McGRAW-HILL Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 


3 4 5 
MODERN Talking Picture Service, inc., 140 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11. 2 


NATIONAL Picture Slides, Inc., 134 W. 32nd St, New 
York 1, 4 : 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
1 

PRESTOSEAL Manufacturing Corp., 27-37 33rd St., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 1 

PRINCETON Film Center, Inc., Princeton, N.J. 3 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 
{35 mm Trailers) 3 l 

SIMMEL-MESERVEY, inc., 9113 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 
35. 1 2 3 4 5 

SOCIETY for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14. 3 4 5 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis 8. 1 

UNITED World Films, 605 W. Washington St., Chicago 7. 


2 
WALLACH & Associates, Inc., 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 
3. 1 


YOUNG America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
3 4 


FINE COMPUTER 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
HIRSHBERG, H. $., P.O. Box 715, Winter Park, Fla. 


Finger-Flite—electric typewriter—-Underwood Corp., One 
Park Ave., New York 16, 


IRE PROOF EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown l, Ohio. 
GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 
REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


FLAGS 


ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. Paul 
L 


Fleetwood—color slide projector—Brumberger Sales Corp., 
34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 32, 


Flexoline—visible files—Acme Visible Records, Ine., 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Flo-film—microfilm and photocopying film—Diebold, Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn, 


JULY-AUGUST 
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UNIVERSAL BINDERS 


Magazines are pro- 
tected with Universal 
Binders’ patented 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- 
ism. Only your Uni- 
versal key will open 
“Twia-Lock”. 


UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY inc. 


£815 Ave. B, P.O, Box 159, Son Antonio, Tex. 


FREE... Catalog of 
All French Books At 





FRENCH LIST PRICE! 








' ‘We have imported thousands and thousands of 


French classics, reference works, latest best-selling 
fiction and non-fiction, etc. ... all in current de- 
mand—and you can have them at the dollar 
equivalent of French list price. Thus you get a 
350-franc book for $1.00 .. . a 700-franc book 
for $2.00 . . . a 38,000-franc multi-volume en- 
cyclopedia for $108.00. Compare with your pres- 
ent importer’s prices; he will offer a 350-franc 
book for $1.75 ... a 700-franc book for $3.50 

a 38,000-franc encyclopedia for $190.00. 
Ours is the only service of its kind—a special 
department of the famous French Book Guild. 
Our catalog is FREE; write Dept. A on your 
letterhead. 


FRENCH BOOK GUILD 
145 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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PLANS FOR YOUR FUTURE 
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TTA 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
presents the most versatile 
and complete line of 
Library Furniture ,.. 
precisely planned and 
designed for a practical 
modern library. 

With an eye toward life- 
long use and the all- 
important budget. 
Perfectly suited for an 
entirely new library 

or to match and blend 
with present equipment 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION . 
and surroundings. 


A OIVISION OF Bro Darit INDUSTRIES 


65 E. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 
1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD... LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 


Write to our Library Planning Service -— 
no charge -- no obligation — if you are planning further 


expansion — or fet us quote you on your 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


{See Book Importers, and Magazine Subscription 
Agencies) 


Forman Files—newspaper files—O. J. Forman Co., Mon- 
mouth, Il. 


Foto-flo—photocopier—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid, Rochester 
3, N.Y. 


Free-flo—India ink pen-—Time-Saving Specialties, 2816 
Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Freeline—library tables—John E. Sjöström Co., Inc., 1716 
N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22. 


FURNITURE 


1 Wood 
2 Steel 
3 Sound 

ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 

BRO-DART industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
1 

BROWER Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 1 2 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 2 

EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., lne., 5912 R St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 1 2 

GAYLORD Bros., Ine., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 2 
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immediate furniture needs. 


GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 
1 

KNOLL Associates, Ine., 575 Madison Ave., New York. 1 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. {See Bro-Dart industries). 1 

LYON Metal Products, 1334 Madison Ave., Aurora, Ill. 2 

MILLER, Herman, Furniture Co., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
1 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfield 3, Conn. 3 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
1 2 

RISOM, Jens, Design, Inc., 49 E. 53d St., New York. 1 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. TIN 
1. 1 2 3 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., Philo- 
delphia 22. 1 2 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St., New York 
23, +1 

STANTON industries, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 2 

THONET Bros., Inc., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 1 


G 


Gaylo—adhesive—Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse 4, N.Y., and 
Stockton, Calif, 


Gibson Girl—cutter-splicer for magnetic recording tape— 
Robins Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, 
N.Y. 


Globe-Guard—filing equipment—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12. 


ALA BULLETIN 


GLOBES 
(See Maps and Globes) 


“Guth Life—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 


Graphotype-—-type embossing equipment—Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., 1200 Bobbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 1 


Grate Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 


HNM — Criterion—periodical binding—Hertzberg-New 
Method, Inc., Jacksonville, Hi. 


HQB—prebinding—H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 


Hallcraft—dispiay letters—Becker Sign Supply Co., 319 
N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

HAND CLEANERS 

KELLY Products Co., 813 W. Cedar 5t., Compton, Calif. 
(Steno-Creme) 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

HAND DRYERS 

AMERICAN Dryer Corp., 1324 Locust St., Philadelphia 7. 

Hi-Lo—book pocket—Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, 
Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 

HIGH FIDELITY 
(See Record Players and High Fidelity) 


Hol-dex—pressure sensitive label holder—Cel-U-Dex Corp., 
1 Main St., Brooklyn 1, 


IMPRINTED TAPES 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
ingento—paper cuitter—ideal School Supply Co., 8312 
Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 


INTERCOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


BRUMBERGER Soles Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 32. 
ANTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 





PENTRON Industries, Inc., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 


TALK-A-PHONE Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. 
VOCALINE Company of America, Inc., Old Saybrook, 
Conn. 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN FORMS 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

Irish—recording tape—Forman, O. J., Co., Monmouth, III. 


J 


Jiffy—book displayer—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 5, N.J. 
and Les Angeles 25. 
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Binders hy MARADOR 


There's a Marador cardboard-thick plastic binder for 
all library magazine requirements . . . the standard 
for quality, appearance and service in libraries from 
coast to coast. Write for information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


-MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS | | 


JOBBERS 
{See Book Jobbers) 








K 


Kardex—visible files—Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


Keysorit—sorting devices—-McBee Company, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


KleeNeedle—automatic record changer needle brush— 
Robins Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, N.Y. 


Klenz-aire—deodorizer—Specialities Division, General 
Manufacturing & Distribution. Co., Quincy, Mich. 


LABELING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 
7. 

POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 


LABELS 


T Pressure sensifive 
2 Gummed 

3 Holders 

4 Ungummed 
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ASK TO BE ON 
STURGIS 
MAILING 

LIST 


for 
Unusual Seasonal Display 


Materials 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. Box 552 Sturgis, Michigan 





BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 
1 2 

CEL-U-DEX Corp., 1 Main $t., Brooklyn 1. 1 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 2 

DENNISON Manufacturing Co., 
2 3 

EVER READY Label Co., 357 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N.J. 
12 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
2 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries} 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 : 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 
1.2 l 


Framingham, Mass. 1 


LAMINATING 

ARBEE Co., 15 Park Row, New York 38. 

LAWNMOWERS 

PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago. 


LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 
7. 

LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 

35. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. {See Bro-Dart Industries} 
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LIQUICK-Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10. 


Leth-O-Creme—Leather preservative——-Leth-O-Creme Salesa 
1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 35. 


LETTERS——-DISPLAY 
{See also Promotional Materials) 


1 Ceramic 
2 Flat 
3 Gummed 
4 Plastic 
5 Plastic-Ceramic 
6 Three-Dimensional 
BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 2 3 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. 
Haven 2, Conn. {Agents for Miften Letters} 1 
6 
DENNISON Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 3 
EMBOSOGRAF Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 21st St., 
New York 10. 2 
GRACE Letter Co., 77 Fifth Ave., New York, 1. 3 6 
HERNARD Manufacturing Co., Ine., 932 Old Nepperhan 
Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 5 6 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Ine., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 4 6 
MITTEN'S Display Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 19 and 
Redlands, Calif. 1 6 
PLASTIC Letter Industries, 150 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 
4 6 
TABLET & Ticket Co., 1021 W. Adams St., Chicago 7. 3 


Rand, 


and New 


2 3 


Library Bureau—librory equipment-—Remington 
inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


The following firms offer complete lines of library supplies. 
Catalogs may be obtained by writing to the supplier. 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 

2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
IDEAL Schoo! Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 
LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp, {See Bro-Dart Industries) 
ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. Paul 


bs N 
Libri-Posters—promotiona!l posters—Haddon Wood Ivins, 
56 Earl St., Newark 5. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


1 Fluorescent 
2 Reading Room 
3 Stock 

APPLETON Electric Co., 4600 Belle Plaine Rd., Chicago 41. 
2 3 

BESELER, Charles, Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J 
2 

FLUORESCENT Fixtures of California, 3320 18th St., San 
Francisco 10. 1 2 3 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 3 

GUTH, Edwin F., Co., 2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 1 
2 3 
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HOLOPHANE Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 1 
~ 2 3 . 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State Sh, Rochester 14, N.Y. 1 
{Photocopying} 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

SOLAR Light Manufacturing Co.,- 1357 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago 7. 1 2 3 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Ine., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 3 

Line-a-Time—typewriter copy holder-—Remington Rand, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Liquick-Leather—leather preservative—Liquick-Leather, 32 
Hawley St., Beston 10. 


LOCKERS 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago 41. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., St. Paul 
L 

VOGEL-PETERSON Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Long-life—guides and library cards—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn, 


M 


Magafiles—Magofile Co., P.O. Box 2615, Merchants 


Station, St. Lovis 2. 


MAGAZINE DISPLAY SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hopper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

BRUNSWICK-Balke-Collender Co., 623 $, Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

GLOBE-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HALVERSON Specialty Sales, 1221 W. Chestnut St., Chicago 
22. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Ine., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St, New 
York 23. 


MAGAZINE PROTECTIVE COVERS 
(See Binders Protective) 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 


BENTLEY, Robert, Inc., 8 Ellery St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

FAXON, F. W., Co., inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15. 

LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

McGREGOR Magazine Agency, Mount Morris, IH. 

MAYFAIR Agency, 40 N. Van Brunt St., Englewood, N.J. 

MOORE-Colttrell Subscription Agencies, Inc., North 
Cohocton, N.Y. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS ... 


the library 
furniture 


accepted 
by the 


foremost 
library in the 
United States 


Write to be put on our complimentary 
mailing list for current and future releases 


47 West 63rd St., 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP ov Yak 23, NY. 


The fasfest-rising name in instifutional furniture 
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PHIEBIG, Albert, P.O. Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
STECHERT-Hafner, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 


FOR COMPLETE SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W. 


Birmingham 11. A 


LIBRARY SERVICE MAGAZINES—-BACK NUMBERS 


ABRAHAM'S Magazine Service, 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS! BLISS, P. & H., Middletown, Conn. 


(over 20 Thousand Titles) CANNER, J. 5., & Co., 46 Milimont St., Boston 19. 
FAXON, F. W., Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15, 
JOHNSON, Walter J., 125 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 


BACK NUMBERSI KRAUS Periodicals, Inc., 16 E. 46th St., New York 3. 


(over 3 Million in Stock) STECHERT-Hafner, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3, 
WILSON, H. W., Co., 950 University Ave., New York. 
ZEITLIN & Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega Blvd., Los Angeles 


PUBLICATIONS! 46, 


(over 100 Reference Books) Magie-Lite—lighting fixtures-—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 


TRY 


F. W. FAXON CO., ING. 


83-91 Francis St. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service Since 1886 


Magic-Mend—plastic adhesive—Gaylord Bros., Ine., Syra- 
cuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


Magnesound—magnetic sound attachment for film pro- 
jectors-—Yictor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa. 


MAILING BAGS 
JIFFY Mfg. Co., 360 Florence Ave., Hillside, N.J. 


MAPS AND GLOBES 
AMERICAN Geographical Soc., Broadway & 156th St, 















New York 32, 
AMERICAN Map Co., 16 E. 42nd St., New York 36. 
AMERICANA BOWKER, R. R., Co., 62 W. 45th St, New York 36. 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS CRAM, George F., Co., ine., 730 E. Washington St., indian- 
Deluxe Limited Editions apolis, Ind. 


FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG'S DENOYER-GEPPERT Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Write for List 40. : 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 1730 Eye St, N.W., Washing- 
ae iaiia ni ton 6, D.C. 
‘WE ALSO BUY AND GEOGRAPHIA Map Co., 145 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
A HAGSTROM Co., 311 Broadway, New York 7. 
SELL NEW AND USED 


HAMMOND, C. S., & Co., Maplewood, N.Y. 

MODERN School Supply Co., 9th & Jackson Sts., Goshen, 
Ind. 

NATIONAL Geographic Soc., 16th & M Sts., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

NEWS MAP of the Week, 1441 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 1N 

NYSTROM, A. J, & Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 10. 

RAND McNALLY & Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80. 

REPLOGLE Globes, Inc., 1901 N. Narragansett Ave., Chi- 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Ee ai si — cago 39 
F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager UNIVERSAL Map Co., 22 Park Pl, New York 7. 
REFERENCE BOOKS WEBER COSTELLO Co., Chicago Heights, fil. 
Fifty free catalogs issued (write for list of sub- MARGIN GLUERS 


Jeees comprising “OVER NODO! pages and ae UdIng GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 


ever Oe coo Hrs many our of Punt) GPpng An POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 


opportunity and savings for your library. 
s) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS 
K {See Sorting) 


Wg 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. Mark-Aid—marking board—Bro-Dart 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 


Industries, Newark 
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Marvalux—protective binders—Green Industries, Marvalux 
Div., 47 Ann St., New York 38. : 


_ Master—addressers and duplicators—Master Addresser 


Co., 6500 W., Lake St., Minneapolis 16 


MARKING DEVICES 


FORCE, William A., and Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., Brook- 
lyn 8. 

SPEEDRY Products, Inc., 91 121st St, Richmond Hill 18, LL, 
NLY. 

TIME-SAVING Specialities, 2816 Dupont Ave. South, Minne- 
apolis 8. 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
(See Commemorative Tablets) 


Meyers—roller backer (binding)—Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc., 
1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 


Mierocards--Microcard Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. 


MICROPRINT 
{See Microtext) 


MICROTEXT 


1 Equipment 
2 Publications 
3 Readers 
A Services 
AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 1 
CANNER, J. S., & Co., 46 Millmont Ave., Boston 19. 1 
2 3 


DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 1 3 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 1 3 4 

EDITIONS, Unlimited, Inc., 2217 N. Summit Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 2 

FEDERAL Mfg. & Eng. Corp., 213 Steuben St., Brooklyn 5. 
1 

GRAFLEX, Inc., 154 Clarissa St., Rochester 8, N.Y. 1 

GRAPHIC Microfilm Corp., 112 Liberty St., New York 6. 
1 

GRISCOMBE CORP., 50 Beekman St., New York 7. 1 

MICRO-Photo, inc., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 3. 1 
4 

MICROBOOKS, Inc., 2217 N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 2 

MICROCARD Corp., La Crosse, Wis. T 2 3 4 

MICROLEX CORP., 1 Graves St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 2 
3 

MICROREADER Mfg. & Sales Corp., 2217 N. Summit Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 1 3 

MIGEL Dist. Co., 118 E. 25th St., New York 10. 1 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. 1 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State Sh, Rochester 14, N.Y. 1 

PRESTOSEAL Mfg. Corp., 37-27 33rd St., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 1 

PROJECTED Books, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich, 2 3 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


12 3 4 
RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 1 
3 4 


REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
1 4 











® Holds up to 66 magazines in less than half the floor space 


of an average table! 


® Handsome Gray Hammerloid Baked Enamel Finish. 


This heavy gauge all-steel unit features eleven tilt-back pockets de- 
signed for neatness and practicality. Periodicals are readily seen, 
simply withdrawn and replaced eliminating "tidying up“ problems. is” 
An amazingly compact unit that frees valuable table space for other 
uses. Rubber feet protect floors, carpets and tables from mars and 


scuffs. 


ORDER TODAY OR WRITE 


HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES 


HALVERSON ALL METAL 
Magazine DISPLAY RACK 


NEW LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Bose 
... The Space Saving Way : 
fo Protect and Display 


PERIODICALS © WORKBOOKS è FOLDERS «© ETC. 


MODEL 20-P $37.50 


Overall size: 36” high, 27/4" wide, 
deep. Pockets 13” wide, 44” 
deep, 8” high at front, [1% at back, 
Shipped completely set up. No 
screws or bolts to assemble. 


1221 W. Chestnut St. 
Chicago 22, Hlinois 


Subsidiary of MIM-E-O STENCIL FILES COMPANY 
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UNIVERSITY Microfilms, 313 N First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
12 3 4 

VIEWLEX, Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City, N.Y. 
3 


WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 18. 


1 
WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White 
Plains, N.Y. 1 


Nicroskaner-—-pocket microtext reader—Microreader Mfg. 
and Sales Corp., 2217 N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 


Microtronies—microtext equipment—Photostat Corp., 303 
State St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 


Mid Century—library furniture—Myrtle Desk Co., High 
Point, N.C. 


Mitten Letters—display letters—Mitten’s Display Letters, 
2 W. 46th St., New York 19, and Redlands, Calif. {Also 
distributed by Demco Library Supplies, inc., Madison, 
Wis. and New Haven 2, Conn.) 


Mobilwali—movable steel partitions—Virginia Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1112 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
MOTION PICTURES 
{See Films) 
Multigraph—duplicating machines and supplies—Addres- 


sograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 
17. 


Multilith—offset duplicating process-—Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 
MULTIPLE COPY FORMS 


{See Book Order Forms, and Interlibrary Loan Forms} 


MUSEUM CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


MUSIC BINDERS 
(See Binders (Protective) ) 


MUSIC WHOLESALERS 


FISCHER, Carl, Inc., 165 W. 57th St., New York 19, and 
306 5. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St., New York 36. 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 


Mystik—cloth tape—Mystik Adhesive Products, 2635 N. 
Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. 


New Life—library furniture—jJohn E. Sjostrom Co., 1716 
N. Tenth, Philadelphia 22, 


NEWSPAPER DISPLAY RACKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 
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GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. {See Bro-Dart Industries.] 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., & Co., 1716 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 
22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St., New 
York 23. 


NEWSPAPER RELEASES 


AMERICAN Library Association, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 11. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., (See Bro-Dart Industries} 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., 1716 N. Tenth SL, Philadelphia 
22, 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St., New 
York 23. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, 


Non-Skid—book supports—Gaylord Bros., 
N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 


Syracuse 4, 


Norhond—plastic adhesive—Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


NOW—weekly news map—-News Map of the Week, 1441 
Cleveland Ave., Chicago 10. 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 

BATES Mfg., inc., 18 Central Ave., Orange, N.J. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 
2, Conn. 

FORCE, William A., & Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., Brook- 
lyn 8. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. {See Bro-Dart industries.) 


REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. `~ 


0 


Office-rifer——typewriter—Remington 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Rand, Inc., 315 


Office Valet—coat rack—Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 W. 
37th St., Chicago 9. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
(Also see directories of the Antiquarian Book- 


sellers Association of America.) 


ARGOSY Book Stores, 114 E. 59th St., New York 22, 
AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 8. 
BAKER & Brooks, Inc., 3 W. 46th St, New York 19. 
BARNES & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
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CANNER, J. S., & Co., Inc., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 

CENTRAL Book Store, 36 S. Clark St., Chicago 3. 

DAUB, Albert, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

DAUBER & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. 

DAWSON'S Bookshop, 550 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 

FRIEDMAN, Ira J., 215 Main St., Port Washington, N.Y. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 

LANGE, Maxwell & Springer, Inc., 122 E. 55th St., New 
York 22. 

LEVINSON, Harry, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

PHIEBIG, Albert J., P.O. Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

PICKWICK Bookshop, Hollywood, Calif. 

STECHERT-Hafner, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 

VERSCHOYLE, Derek, Academic & Bibliographical Publica- 
tions, Ltd., 13, Park Place, St. James's, London, S.W.I. 

WILCOX & Follett Co., 1000 W. Washington, Chicago. 

WREDEN, William P., 405 Kipling St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

ZEITLIN and Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega, Los Angeles 
46. 


Ozalid—photocopier—General Aniline & Film Corp., 60 
Ansco Rd., Johnson City, N.Y. 


P 


PK—economy binding—H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., Spring- 
field 3, Mass. 


Palliboard—visval aids—St. Pau! Book & Stationery Co., 
óth & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 


PAMPHLET WHOLESALERS 


PAMPHLET Distributing Co., 313 W. 35th St., New York 1. 
WILLIAM-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St., New York 1. 


PAPER CUTTERS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., ‘and New Haven 
2, Conn. 

GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 
GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. {See Bro-Dart Industries.} 
ZEUS, Inc., P.O. Box 177, Sausalito, Calif. 


Paragon Bindings—prebound books—Don R. 
” Vandalia, Mich. 


Phillips, 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 
e Large, representative stocks of foreign and 


domestic titles, current and out of print in 

all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 

prices. 

Rapid, direct 

search service through worldwide facilities. 

Foreign Branches 
PARIS 


importation and thorough 


LONDON STUTTGART 
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Paramount—catalog cards—Demco Library Supplies, Inc., 
Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Peer Life—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Lovis 3. 


Peg-Board—display panel—(See Display Panels) 


Penny Pincher—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 
Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


PENS 


(See Marking Devices) 


Permafilm—cellulose acetate self-adhesive for book re- 
pairing—Denoyer-Geppert, 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 


Perma-Stik—shelf label holders—Green Industries, 47 


Ann St., New York 38 


Phono-Gard—record player with tamper-proof canopy— 
Grayline Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue O, Chicago 33. 


Phono-Jackef—plastic record protector—Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Photocharger—charging machine—Remington Rand, Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT 


1 Dry Process 
2 Wet Process 
3 Portable 





Make your own photo copies from BOOKS 

with an EXACT-PHOTE-COPY 

DRY PROCESS MACHINE 
7 

Made in 

U. S. A. 


Fully 
Guarantees 











@ You do not damage or remove pages 
@ So simple to operate, anyone can do it 
@ You get exact, error-free copies 
@ You can make 2-sided copies 
ə Copy anything typed, printed, written or 
drawn 
Electrically operated dry processing unit is illustrated. 
Available in [2” and I8” sizes, II0OY AC, in handsome 
grey vinyl exterior, Used in conjunction with our 
Victory Model printer, 
priced as low as .............- $75. 
Write for FREE Catalog 


America’s largest stock of paper, chemicals, supplies 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


15 SUMMIT AVENUE CHATHAM, N.J. 


@ There's a model for every need 
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AMERICAN Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson 
Ave., Chicago 26. 1 3 

BRUNING Co., 102 Reade St., New York. 2 

COPY-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., New York. 2 3 

CORMAC Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 2 
3 

DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn, 2 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

GENERAL Photo Products Co., tnc., 
Chatham, N.. 2 3 

HALOID Co., 2-20 Haloid, Rochester 3, N.Y. 2 

LUDWIG, F. G., Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn, 2 3 

OZALID Div., General Aniline & Film Corp., Johnson City, 
N.Y. 2 

PEERLESS Photo Products, 
2 3 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 2 
3 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 1 2 

REMINGTON RAND, jnc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 3 


2 3 


15 Summit Ave., 


Inc., Shoreham, L.I, N.Y. 12. 


Photorapid—photocopier—-Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers 
St., New York. 


Photostat—photocopying equipment—Photostat Corp., 303 
State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


PictoTapes—pressure sensitive tapes—Chart-Pak, inc., 104 
Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 

PICTURE COLLECTIONS 

FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Picture Cover—iibrary bindings—Picture Cover Bindings, 
Inc., 20 Clifton Ave., Staten Island 5, N.Y. 

PICTURE FRAMES, ADJUSTABLE 

BRAQUETTE, INC., Lenox, Mass. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 


Picturephone—record players and equipment-—O. J. 
McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washingion Blvd., 
Chicago 7. 


Pinbak—pin on display letters—Mittens' Display Letters, 
2 W. 46th Si, New York 36. 


Pioneer-—Bookmobile—Gerstensiager Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Planfiler—for maps and plans-—~Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Plasti-Kleer—book jacket covers—Bro-Dart 
Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 


Industries, 


Plastie-Lac—plastic coating for books—Bro-Dart Indus- 
fries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 
Plastl-Thene—text book covers—Bro-Dart Industries, 


Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 


Pleger—book back gluer and roller backer—Gane Bros. 
& Lane, 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 


Pluperfect—catalog cards—Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis. and New Haven 2, Conn. 
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POSTERS 


(See Promotional Materials} 


Postmaster—posicard addressing machine and printer— 
Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 


PREBOUND BOOKS 


ASSOCIATED Librartes, inc., 3622 Pearl St., Philadelphia 4. 

GARDNER, Charles M., & Co., 1918 Boulevard Ave., 
Scranton 9, 

HUNITTING, H. R., Springfield 3, Mass. 

IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia. 

LEIBEL, Carl J., 5639 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 38. 

LIBRARY BINDING Co. of Pennsylvania, Inc., 212 N. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7. 

McCLURG, A. C., and Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 

NATIONAL Binding Co. of Georgia, 2397 Peachtree St., 
N.W., Atlanta 5. 

NEW METHOD Book Bindery, inc., Jacksonville, IHi. 

PHILLIPS, Don, Vandalia, Mich. 

RUZICKA, Joseph, 606 N. Eutaw, Baltimore 1, Md., and 
228 E. Market St., Greensboro, N.C. 


Presto-Splicer—film splicer—Prestoseal Mfg. Corp., 27-37 
33rd St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Princeton Files—for pamphlets and periodicals—Reming- 
fon Rand, inc, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Procei—mimeograph stencils—Remington Rand, Inc. 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


PROJECTION ROOM SHADES 


BECKLEY-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 
DRAPER, L. O., Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind, 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


BELL & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 

DA-LITE Screen Co., 2735 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

KNOX Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, fll. 

RADIANT Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 

RAVEN Screen Corp., 124 E. 124th St, New York 35. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1, 
Minn, 


Projector-Mat—continuous slide projector—Brumberger 
Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 


PROJECTORS 


1 Ceiling 
2 Filmstrip 
3 Equipment 
4 Opaque 
5 Overhead 
G 16 mm 
7 Slide 
AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
7 
AMPRO Corp., 2835 N., Western Ave., Chicago 18. 2 3 
6 7 
ARGUS, Inc., Fourth & Williams St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
23 7 


2 3 4 5 
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AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
2 7 

BAUSCH & LOMB Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 
2, NY. 2 3 4 5 7 

BELL & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 2 
3 5 6 7 

BESELER, Charles, Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 3 
4 5 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 3 
7 

DE VRY Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 2 
3 6 7 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, NY. 2 3 ó 7 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St, N.W., Washington 
é& DC 2 4 7 

GOLDE Mfg. Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
6 7 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 3 5 

NATCO, 4401 W. North Ave., Chicago 39. 3 6 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 332 W. 42nd St., New York. 
3 

PROJECTED Books, 
Mich, 1 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 4 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

SOCIETY for Visual Education Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. 2 3 7 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 
23 4 5 6 7 

THREE Dimension Co., 4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 14. 
2 3 7 

VICTOR Animatograph Corp., Davenport, la. 2 3 6 
7 

VICTORLITE Industries, 5350 Second Ave., Los Angeles 43. 
3 5 

VIEWLEX, 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
2 


2 3 


Inc., 313 No. First St., Ann Arbor, 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 


1 Accessories 
2 Book Plates 
3 Notices 
4 Posters 


. 5 Shelf labels 


(See also Display Panels and Letters-Display} 

BECKLEY-Cardy Co., 1632 $. Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 
1 4 

BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319-321 N, Paca St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. 1 4 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
1 2 3 4 5 

CHART-Pak, Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 1 
5 

CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
2 3 4 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 
2, Conn. 1 3 4 5 

ELLIOT, John, Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 

EMBOSOGRAF Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 21st Sh, 
New York 10. 1 3 4 

EVER READY Label Corp., 357 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, 
N.J 5 
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FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 4 

GAMMELL & Murphy, Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 1 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, New York and Stockton, 
Calif 1 2 3 4 5 

IVINS, Haddon Wood, 56 Earl St, Newark 5, NL 4 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries.} 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Ine., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 1 3 
4 5 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 
3 4 

NEW, YORK TIMES, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 4 

REMINGTON RAND, tne., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
1 2 3 5 


Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42d St., New York 36. 


Protex«If—labeling machine—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 


PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


PUNCHES 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Q 


Quiet-Grip—typewriter pads—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
5, N.J. and Los Angeles 34. 








Specialists 





Cream White 100% New Rag 
Precision Cut Catalog Cards 


All sizes Centimeter or inch 
Punched | to 8 holes 


WALKER GOULARD 
PLEHN CO., INC. 


450 Pearl St. New York 38, N.Y. 
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tne me reese 


Quik—adhesive remover—Promotion Products, 110 W. 40th 
St., New York 18. 


Rainbow—projection screens—Knox Mfg. Co., Franklin 
Park, I. 


RADIO SPOTS 


AMERICAN Library Association, 50 E. Huron, Chicago H. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 


READING PROGRAMS 


GAMMELL & Murphy, Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 
GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 
LIBRARY Products, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
MILWAUKEE Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 
TEEN-AGE Book Club, 33 W. 42d St., New York 36. 


RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEMS 
(See Sorting Equipment) 


Recordak—amicrofilm equipment and  services—Recordak 
Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Recordio—sound recorders—Wicox-Gay, Charlotte, Mich. 


RECORD PLAYERS AND HIGH FIDELITY 


1 Equipment 
2 Headphone outlets 
3 Multi-speed 
4 Portable 
5 High Fidelity 
6 High Fidelity Components 

ALLIED Radio, 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 12. } 2 
3 4 5 6 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York. 2 
3. 4 

BELL Sound Systems, Inc., 555-57 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, 
oO. 1 6 

BOGAN, David, Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., New York. 1 
5 6 

CALIFONE Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 

COLUMBIA Recording Corp., 799 7th Ave., New York 19. 
3 4 5 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington, 


6&6 DC 1 2 3 4 5 

GARRARD Sales Corp., 164 Duane St., New York 13. 1 
6 

GENERAL Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 1 
6. 


GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St, New York 19. 1 

GRAYLINE Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue O, Chicago 33. 
3 4 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfield, Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 

McCLURE, O. J}, Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7. 1 2 3 4 5 

NEWCOMB Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 1 6 

PERMOFLUX Corp., 4900 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 1 6 

PRECISION Eectronics, Inc., 9101 King Ave., Franklin Park, 
H. ł 6 
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PILOT Radio Corp., 37-06 36th St., Long Island City, N.Y; 
1 6 

RADIO Wire Television, 100 Sixth Ave., New York. 1 2 
3 4 5 6 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front and Cooper, 
Camden, NJ. 1 3 4 5 6 

ROBINS Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 6), 
N.Y. 1 

UNIVERSITY Loudspeakers, 80 5. Kensico Ave., White 
Plain, N.Y. 1 5 6 

Y-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Mich, 1 3 4 85 

WEBSTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39. 1 3 4 5 

WILCOX-Gay, Charlotte, Mich 3 4 5 


RECORDINGS 


1 Equipment 
2 Ethnic 
3 Filing 
4 Historic 
5 Language study 
6 Literature 
7 Miscellaneous 
8 Phonic 
9 Public speaking 
10 Diction 

AMERICAN LIBRARY Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
6 

AMERICAN PRINTING House for the Blind, 1839 Frankfurt 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 4 6& 7 

AUDIO Book Co., 200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Miche 6 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
1 4 6 

BAKER & TAYLOR Co., Hillside, N.J. 1 
7 8 

BARNHART, Lyle D., 1711 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
8 10 

BUDGET Records, Allentown, Pa. 7 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 
3 

CHESTERFIELD Music Shops, inc., 686 Ashford St., Brooklyn. 
5 7 

CHILDREN'S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 
7 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brook- ` 
iyn 13. 2 4 5 6 7 8 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 
2, Conn. 3 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
ó DC. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

ELLAMAC, Inc., Evanston, fll. 5 8 10 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 4 6 7 

ENRICHMENT Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
2 4 5 6 7 8 

FISHER, Carl, 165 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 and 306 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4. 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 

FOLKWAYS Records & Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New 
York 19. 2 5 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 E. 24th St., New York 10. 5 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
3 


2 4 5 6 
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GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St., New York 19. 1 2 4 
5 6 7 8 

KEATS Records Co., 127 Bedford St., Stamford, Conn. 4 
5 6 7 9 

LESLIE Creations, 2116 Robbins St., Philadelphia 49. 1 
3 

LINGUAPHONE Institute, 183 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
5 6 7 8 9 19 - 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St, New York 36. 1 
2 4 5 6 7 8 

POETRY Records, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 6 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front & Cooper, 
Camden 2, NJ. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

REMINGTON RAND, ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 
7 8 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
3 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3. 
3 

WILMAC Recorders, 921 E. Green St, Pasadena 1, Calif. 
2 5 

WHITNEY Records, 150 Powell St., San Francisco. 4 5 
6 7 8 


4 5 6 


Rectigraph—photocopier—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid, Roch- 
ester 3, N.Y. 


Red-E-Stik—pressure sensitive labels—Ever Ready Label 
Corp., 357 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N.J. 


Regal—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 Glendale 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif, 


Rem-Weld—liquid plastic adhesive—Remington Rand, inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Rite-copy—liquid duplicaters and supplies—Woilber Dup- 
licator & Supply Co., 1201 Cortland St., Chicago 14. 


Robot-Kardex—visible records—Remington Rand, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


inc., 
Roleut—paper cutter—Zeus, Inc., P.O. Box 177, Sausalito, 
Calif. 


Rolodex—rotary card files—Zepher American Corp., 537 
W. 53rd St., New York 19. 


Roxite—library buckram—Holliston Mills, Norwood, Mass. 


S 


Safe-T-Stak—filing equipment—Diebold, 
Conn. 


Ine., Norwalk, 


Sanbak—glue-on display letters—Mitten’s Display Letters, 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


Saylbuck—library buckram-—-Specia] Fabrics, Inc., Sayles- 
ville, R.I. 


Scotch tape—adhesive cellulose tape—Minnesota Mining 
j & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. (distributed by 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn.} 
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SIGNALS 


T Metal 
2 Plastic 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
1 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. T 2 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. {See Bro-Dart Industries.) 
PERFECT Marker, P.O. Box 6541, Washington, D.C. 2 


SIGNS AND SIGN WRITING MACHINES 


EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38-44 W. 21st St, New 
York 10. 

HALBER Corp., 4151 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MORGAN Co., 3984 Avondale Ave., Chicago 4l. 

SHOW Card Machine Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 


Silent 16—sound projector—Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Davenport, la. 


Simplafind—card finding system—Wheeldex & Simplo 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


Simplawheel—card finding system--Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


Slip-on—ring book label holders—Green Industries, 47 
Ann St., New York 38. 


Solarite—lighting fixtures—Solar Light Mfg. Co., 1357 S. 
Jefferson, Chicago 7. 


Snead system—steel book stacks—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12. 


SORTING EQUIPMENT. 


1 Manual 
2 Marginal 
3 Punched cards 

E-Z Sort Systems, Ltd., 45 Second St., San Francisco. 2 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
1 

HADLEY, Charles R., Co., 330 N. Los Angeles St, Los 
Angeles 12. 1 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 3 

McBEE Company, Smith St., Athens, O. 2 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
3 

WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White 
Plains, N.Y. 1 


SOUND RECORDERS AND PLAYERS 


1 Disc 
2 Sheet or Card 
3 Tape 
4 Wire 
AMPEX Electric Corp., 934 Charter St., Redwood City, Calif. 
3 
AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 3 
BRUSH Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14. 3 
EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C 2 3 : 
ELLAMAC, Inc., Evanston, Ii. 2 
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FEDERAL Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 213 Steuben St., 
Brooklyn 5. 3 

FORMAN, ©. J}, Co., Monmouth, IL 3 

GRAY Avudograph Corp., 620 N. Michigan Blyd., Chicago 
11. 1 

MONSON Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 3 

PENTRON Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
I. 2 3 

RCA Victor Div., Redio Corp., of America, Front and 
Cooper, Camden, N.J. 3 

REVERE Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16. 2 

SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven ?, 
Conn. 1 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., óth & Cedar, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 3 

WEBSTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39. 3 4 

WILCOX-Gray, Charlotte, Mich. 3 


SOUND RECORDERS-—EQUIPMENT 


1 Accessories 
2 Recording tape 
3 Reel storage 

AUDIO Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 2 

FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, lL T 2 

MINNESOTA Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier Sh, St 
Poul 6. T 2 

PENTRON Corp. 777 5. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. I1 2 
3 

ROBINS Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 6], N.Y. 
1 2 

SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven 9, 
Conn. 1 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3. 
2 3 

YALE Industries Corp., 82 25st St., Bellerose 26, N.Y. 1 


Soundmirror—tape recorder—Brush Electronics Co., 3405 
Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14. 


SoundSeriber—electronic dictating and recording supplies 
and equipment—SoundScriber Corp., 146 Munson St., 
New Haven 9, Conn. 


Sovereign—duplicating equipment-—Speed-O-Print Corp., 
1801 W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 


Sovereign 25—sound projector—Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


Speedaumat—addressing and mailing machines and sup- 
plies—Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 


Spine Marker—book marker—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Spraylon-—plastic spray for protecting book covers—Gay- 
lord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockion, Calif. 


STAPLING MACHINES 


BATES Mfg. Co., 18 Central Ave., West Orange, N.J. 
BOSTITCH, 906 Mechanic St., Westerly, RL 


Stacklite—stack lighting fixtures—Appleton Electric Co., 
4600 Belle Plaine Rd.; Chicago 41. 
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Steno-Creme—hand cleaner—Kelly Products Co., 813 W. 
Cedar St., Compton, Calif. 


Stereo-Mat—illuminated table viewer for siereo slides— 
Brumberger Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 


STEREOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 
KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Stik-tack—adhesive discs—Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Stor-Mor-—book drawers—W. R. Ames Co., 150 Hooper 
St., San Francisco 7. 


Stormrak—wardrobe equipment with drip space—Vogel- 
Peterson Co., 1127 W. 37th St, Chicago 9. 


Streamliner—desks and tables—Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 
cinnati 12, 


Sturdi-stock—books and catalog cards—Library Efficiency 
Corp., {See Bro-Dart Industries), 


SUMMER READING PROGRAMS 


(See Reading Programs) 


T 


2-in-1] Brackeft—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


TACHISTOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 
KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Talkaform-—magnetic coated paper for sound recording— 
Pentron Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
11. 


Talk-a-phone—intercommunication systems—Talk-a-phone 
Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. 


Talking Books—recordings of the Bible—Audio Book Co., 
200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


{See Sound Recorder and Players) 


Tarco—visible records—-Tallman-Robbins & Co., 314 W, 
Superior, Chicago 11. 


Target—punch reinforcer—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 5, 
N.J., and Los Angeles 25, 


Techniplan—modular office furniture—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12. 


Telehold-—telephone shoulder holder—American Homecraft 
Co., 3714 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


Terek—book cloth—Athol Mfg. Co., 120 E. 4lst S, New 
York 17. 


Texcel Tapel—adhesive cellulose tape—!ndustrial Tape 
Corp., New Brunswick, N.J. {distributed by Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockfon, Calif.) 


Thermofax—photocopier—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. 
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ee-Dimensional Planning—library layout models— 
ohn E. Sjostrom Co., 1716 N. 10th St., Philadelphia 22. 


IE SYSTEMS 


ERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison 
we., New York 22. 


ikk—stand-up display letters—Mitten's Display Letters, 
W. 46th St., New York 36. 


inscopy—photocopying equipment—Remington Rand, 


nc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


asure Trove—library binding covers—Library Bind- 
ng Service, Inc., 2134 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines 5. 


ənd Color Line—library furniture—Remington Rand, 


nc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


` SLIDES 
BLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. 


PEWRITERS 


I Composing 

2 Electric 

3 Portable 

4 Standard 

5 Coin operated 

)XHEAD, Ralph C., Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 
RN 2 

'AMONT Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles. 5 
TERNATIONAL Business Machines, 590 Madison Ave., New 
Fork. 22)..1..-2 

MINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
2 3 4 

)YAL Typewriter Co., Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 
23 4 

{ITH-CORONA, Inc., 701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, 


N.Y. 3 4 
NDERWOOD Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 2 3 
4 


‘pro—photo-lettering composer for printed notices and 
signs—Halber Corp., 4151 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 


-Bar Shelving—steel stack shelves—Virginia Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1112 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


ni-Strand—vertical conveyors—Samuel Olson Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 2422 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 47. 


niversal—magazine and pamphlet covers—Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


niversal—magazine binders—H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


V 


'-C-U—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Wash- 


ington, St. Lovis 3. 
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VACATION READING PROGRAMS 
(See Reading Programs) 


Vanette—ford bookmobiles—Universal Sales, Inc., Dela- 
ware, O. 


Vaporite—self-filling brush pen—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Vari-Typer—composing machine—Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 


Verifax—photocopier—Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, 
N.Y. 


Versalite—stack illumination—Fluorescent Fixtures of Cali- 
fornia, 3320 18th St., San Francisco. 


Verti-Swing—suspended file folders—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12. 


Vivid—spirit duplicator—Smith-Corona, Inc., 701 E. Wash- 
ington St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


ACME Visible Records, Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

DIEBOLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S.E., Canton 2, O. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Ross and Carthage Ave., Norwood. 
Cincinnati 12. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

TALLMAN-ROBBINS & Co., 314 W. Superior St., Chicago 11- 

WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White 
Plains, N.Y. 


Vocatron—portable plug-in intercom—Vocaline Co. of 
America, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Vu-Lyte—opaque projector—Charles Beseler Co., 60 


Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


W 


WARDROBE RACKS 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
VOGEL-Peterson Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Wearever—guide cards—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Web-Cor—record player—Webster-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39. 


Wheeldex—visible record system—Wheeldex & Simpla 
Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, N.Y. 


XYZ 


Xerox—duplicating equipment—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Yes—water-soluble stickat glue—Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc., 
1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 
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The Need for Rebels — 


Library Style! 


EVERY WORTHWHILE profession has its in- 
surgents—its practitioners who fly in the face 
of tradition. Indeed, rebels are essential to 
the growth of any profession. They are a kind 
of yeast which tee the broth forever in a 
bubble. They sharpen the thinking of those 
who follow meekly and they point out new 
paths which may A pursued with profit. 

To appreciate the importance of rebels one 
has only to examine the profound influence 
which they have had on economics, literature, 
art—and library science. Then one realizes 
how much they have done to promote progress 
and to open up new fields of activity. Eco- 
nomic theory has frequently been altered by 
innovators who refused to follow traditional 
lines of thought; it has been enriched by the 
intransigence of its rebels. Surely, for ex- 
ample, our attitude toward the robber barons 
has never been quite the same since Thorstein 
Veblen expounded his theory of conspicuous 
consumption. Who, after reading Veblen, can 
watch the leisure class with the same unaware- 
ness as did our grandparents? And Veblen 
was, of course, the enfant terrible of economists 
of his day—the befuddled dreamer who asked 
embarrassing and searching questions. 

At the time he wrote he was considered a 
rebel—indeed, many people today still consider 
him one. Because of his rebelliousness, how- 
ever, he greatly enriched the study of eco- 
nomics. Because he refused to accept tradi- 
tional explanations he contributed much to our 
understanding of the economic forces which 
motivate and control us. 

Rebels have also had a great influence on the 
development of modern British and American 
literature. Here too they have revolutionized 
our thinking, have extended our horizon in all 
directions. Thus in poetry one immediately 


administrative assistant li- 
brarian World Book Ency- 
clopaedia, Reference Li- 
brary at Field Enterprises 
was formerly assistant to the 
chief, ALA Publishing De- 
partment. He says that as 
a newcomer to the profes- 
sion, he is a rebel at heart and 
writes of other rebels with 
obvious sympathy. 
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calls to mind the lower case verse of e.e. 
cummings. Not everyone, of course, will agree 
that cummings has improved poetry but almost 
everyone will agree that at least he has 
changed it. And in fiction the influence of 
James Joyce can never be ignored. In Ulysses 
he showed what new and strange things could 
be done with a prose narrative and through his 
experiments in that book he has exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on modern fiction. Just as 
after reading Veblen we can never again ob- 
serve conspicuous waste with innocence, so 
after reading Joyce we can never pick up 
another novel with complete innocuousness. 


Rebels in Art 


Art owes a similar debt to its rebels. Its 
creativity too has been enhanced by insurgents 
who dare to break away from that which tradi- 
tion had sanctified. One now recalls with faint 
amusement that a group of French painters 
at the beginning of the century were labeled 
“beasts” partly because they broke away from 
classical traditions. So great has been the 
influence of these innovators, however, these 
“beasts,” that it is difficult now to imagine 
what modern painting would be like had not 
Braque and Dufy and Matisse experimented 
with cubes and open color and distorted per- 
spective. It is equally difficult now to imagine 
the time when Cezanne and Van Gogh were 
belittled because they did not copy the old 
masters. Undeniably modern art owes much 
of its richness and freshness tò the iconoclasm 
of these once reviled rebels. 

Nor has our own profession been without its 
rebels. Soon after Charles Coffin Jewett, in 
1850, announced his plan for stereotyping 
library catalogs he encountered some very 
vocal and thoroughly frustrating opposition. 
Several other men, including William Cooley 
in England and Charles Folsom in the United 
States, claimed that they had conceived the 
same idea long before Jewett. Then Joseph 
Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and Jewett’s superior, came out in open opposi- 
tion to the plan and thus rendered the imper- 
fection of Jewett’s clay plates a minor detail. 
Ultimately, however, out of Jewett’s scheme 
came our present-day Library of Congress 
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ry Association; and served on the executive board 
the Southeastern Library Association, 1947-48. 
e served as chairman of the Intellectual Freedom 
mmittee of the California Library Association 
51-53 and was on the executive board, Section 
Library Work with Children and Young People, 

Y. Library Association, 1953-55. She was 
inted a Fullbright to teach at Chulalongkorn U., 
ngkok, Thailand, 1951-52 and is editor Children’s 
oks, for Saturday Review (1954-55). 


Executive Board 


Elizabeth Nesbitt, associate dean, Carnegie Li- 
ary School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
ttsburgh, Pa., and Louis M. Nourse, librarian, 
tblic Library in St. Louis, Mo., were elected to 
e ALA Executive Board for 1955-59. 


Council 


New Members elected for 1955-59 are: Dorothy 
thlyn Cole, editor, Library Literature, H. W. 
tilson Co., New York, N. Y.; Carlyle J. Frarey, 
sociate professor, School of Library Science, Uni- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Herman H. 
issler; director, University of Chicago Library 
id professor, Graduate Library School, Chicago, 
linois; Marian C. Young, chief, Children’s Dept., 
tblic Library, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. Virginia 
acy Jones, dean, Atlanta University School of Li- 
‘ary Service, Atlanta, Ga.; and Joseph W. Rogers, 
lief, Copyright Cataloging Division, Library of 
ongress, Washington, D. C. 


Report of Returns of 1955 ALA Election 
otal number of ballots cast ... .9349 


otal number of ballots 
r each candidate: 


First Vice-President and President-Elect 


osnell, Charles F. ...........3918 
haw, Ralph R. ..............5304 ELECTED 
Second Vice-President 


pain, Mrs. Frances Lander ....4757 ELECTED 


tokes, Katharine M. ......... 4363 
lembers of the Executive Board (For term 1955-59) 
reed, Clara Estelle ........... 4411 
feeitt Blizabeth 5 Fw coca w es s 4622 ELECTED 
toured. Juowis’ Mo? 6.20. te .....9050 ELECTED 
ealock, Richard B. ........... 3871 
Members of the Council (For term 1955-59) 
Jole, Dorothy Ethlyn .......... 6221 ELECTED 
Wendel. Clara Bo. icc sae ees 2751 
"rarey, Carlyle J. .......++---: 4941 ELECTED 
Kipp, Laurence J. .......-+++++- 4110 
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Fussier, Herman H. ........%.. 4532 ELECTED 
Vosner, Robert) reae eysa s dae 4493 
Prost: Mrs. Marist os da «Satna as 3985 
Young, Marion Coss utai Gee asa 4975 ELECTED 
Jones, Mrs. Virginia Lacy ...... 5048 ELECTED 
Reason, Joseph... a... sates. 3954 
Rogers; Joseph W, sip eta eae 4859 ELECTED 
Van Horne, Bernard ........... 4231 


Names of candidates not on official 
ballot, but suggested by voter. 
Give name of office and number 


of votes. 

McFadden, Marian, for Ist Vice- 
Pres. & Pres.-Blect :.\. :... 00 «sd 1 
Ballots voided as invalid ........ 2 


ALA Election Committee: 
Ian Walter Thom 
Ira James Peskind 
Mrs. Jane S. Strable® 
Wayne M. Hartwell, Chairman 


® for Mr. Peskind who was unable to serve. 


| 


Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves 
to mankind, which are delivered down from gen- 
eration to generation, as presents to the posterity 
of those who are yet unborn. 

Joseph Addison: The Spectator, No. 166 


Saylbuck 


The Outstanding 
Library Binding 





Buckram 


(Impregnated, of course) 
o 
Used by 
Leading Library 


Binders Everywhere 
> 


Manufactured by 


Special Fabrics, Inc. 
SAYLESVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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For Librarians .... 


Training Needs of Librarians Doing Adult Education Work 
by Lester Asheim 


A report of the conference held under the auspices of A.L.A. at Allerton Park, Illinois, 
November, 1954 to discuss appropriate training and learning situations for librarians now 
engaged in adult education activities or planning to undertake them. The increasingly active 
role of the library in adult education demonstrates the need for training which will equip 
librarians to guide people in the intelligent and purposive use of library materials. This 
book discusses in detail the special attitudes, knowledge, and skills required for this work, 
and relates them to: the training appropriate for various activities, the agencies which best 

provide the training, and the ways in which such 

agencies can be established where they do not yet 


NEW exist. All library school and library administrators 


concerned with adult education will find this book 
B OOKS full of useful suggestions for the solution of training 
problems. 


64 pages, $1.50 


Charging Systems 
by Helen T. Geer 


A comprehensive handbook which describes clearly and simple seventeen charging systems, 
the equipment needed and the routines involved in charging, discharging, handling renewals, 
reserves and overdues. Outlines the advantages and disadvantages of each system in terms of 
procedures, personnel needed, equipment, and patron relations. Invaluable to all librarians 
who wish to evaluate the operation of their present system or who may be contemplating a 
change of system. Generously illustrated with photographs or drawings of much of the equip- 
ment used, including machines and forms. 


192 pages, $3.75 


Serial Publications 


Their Place and Treatment in Libraries 


by Andrew D. Osborn 


A comprehensive introduction to the organization of serials work for the practicing librarian. 
Shows how serial publications can be brought under control by the use of economical and 
efficient procedures. Discusses many problems in terms of solutions found by specific libraries. 
Contains much of practical value for libraries of all sizes: public, college, university, and 
special. Chapters on: the acquisition process; serial checking; the visible index: cataloging; 
reference and circulation; reprints; and abstracting and indexing. Illustrated. 

336 pages, $6.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street + Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Z39 
Surveys 
Films on Libraries 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
id are available for loan. 


ARE you UTILIZING the latent talents existing 
your library trustee? Read Mrs. Merlin 
loore’s excellent article on “Our Human Re- 
urces: Their Use and Conservation” in the 
klahoma Librarian for April. She urges a close 
operation between librarians and trustees in 

‘der to bring about a better library program. 

A “symMpostuM on Types of Medical Libraries,” 
arting with recruiting and describing the hospi- 
il medical, medical school, medical society, 
harmacy, state medical, public health and re- 
arch libraries, is included in the Bulletin of the 
(edical Library Association for April. 

Ir you wave the job of editing your staff 
eriodical, do read “Editing the Staff Publication” 
y Florence E. Purdy in California Librarian for 
pril, Miss Purdy gives many helpful sugges- 
ons. 

Top of the News for March contains several 
sts which librarians will not want to miss: “In- 
resting Adult Books of 1954 for Young People,” 
Recent Adult Books for Young People,” and “Dis- 
nguished Children’s Books of 1954.” This issue 
lso has a good article by Margaret Scoggin on 
Public Libraries and School Libraries; Two Sides 
f One Coin.” 

INTERESTED in salaries for a large public li- 
rary system? If so, you will want a copy of 
xe 1955 edition of Salary Statistics of Large 
ublic Libraries which includes a chart 17” X 16” 
f 1955 salary and 1954 operational statistics for 
5 large public libraries. Available for $1.15 from 
ublications, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE article on recruiting for the 
brary profession appeared in Mademoiselle for 
fay. Reprints in quantity lots only (25 or more) 
vailable from ALA Publishing Dept. for $1.65— 
20.00. 

THREE NEW SURVEYS have recently been added 
o the Headquarters Library; A Study of the Li- 
waries of the City of Hollister and the County of 
ian Benito, California, which was issued by the 
Jalifornia State Library in 1954; The Hayward 
-ublic Library; a Survey of its Resources, Services 
md Opportunities for Growth by Edward A. 
Night and LeRoy C. Merritt; and Survey Report 
f the Windsor (Connecticut) Public Library, 
vhich was made and issued by the staff of the 
Jonnecticut State Department of Education, 
3ureau of Libraries, in Hartford. 

ONE OF THE latest ACRL Monographs (No. 13), 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


is Library—Instructional Integration on the College 
Level, which covers the proceedings of the 40th 
conference of the Eastern College Librarians held 
at Columbia University last November. It con- 
tains papers by Jesse Shera, Harry J. Carman, 
and Harold Taylor, and a bibliography on college 
and university libraries, prepared at the Brooklyn 
College Library. 

LIBRARIANS INTERESTED in films about libraries 
will certainly want to read John Harvey's “Films 
about Libraries” in the Library Journal for May 
15. It contains a good annotated list of the best 
films in the field. 

A PROGRAM STATEMENT and survey of a pro- 
posed building for the Fresno County, California 
Free Library has been issued by the California 
State Library. Ralph Blasingame, Rose Vain- 
stein and E. A. Wight comprised the survey team 
who have issued Report on the Proposed Plans 
for a Central Building. 

LIBRARIANS INTERESTED in paper backs will 
want to see Paperbound Books in Print, an index 
to 4500 inexpensive reprints and original editions 
with a selective subject guide. This is published 
by R. R. Bowker, 62 W. 45th St., N.Y. and sells 
for $1.00 for one issue or $2.00 a year for four. 

The Proceedings and Papers of the 54th annual 
convention of the National Association of State 
Libraries (1954) are available from the secretary- 
treasurer, Helene Rogers, state librarian, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

A REVISED EDITION of A Manual for Cataloging 
School Libraries by Sister Mary Annette, O.S.F. 
has been issued. Available for $1.60 (to libraries) 
from the author, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Do you HAVE special services for our older 
citizens? Charles E. Haggerty’s talk before an 
Illinois Regional meeting, “Our Responsibility to 
Older People” and printed in Illinois Libraries for 
May, will give you some suggestions for types 
of activities that could be inaugurated. 

Do you THINK we need an institute for ad- 
vanced library research similar to the Princeton 
Institute for Advanced Study? Harry Bach has 
put forth this interesting idea in his article, “The 
Need for an Institute for Advanced Library Re- 
search” in Wilson Library Bulletin for May. This 
same issue contains a description of the District 
of Columbia Public Library's management im- 
provement program, written by Harry Peterson. 
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EXTEND YOUR SERVICE 


economically 





Keep “Traveling Branch” costs at an absolute minimum with 
UNIVERSAL BOOKMOBILES 


The Bookmobile features steel shelving for 1000- 
1100 books, removable charging table, cocoa mats 
in stepwells, heavy-duty linoleum floor covering and 
two storage closets. Adjustable steel shelves have 
3-inch upward tilt at front to prevent spillage; no Note convenient charging table. 
straps or bars required. Adjustable book retainer. sey swivel seat, heater, fans 
In addition, Universal offers superior quality con- 

struction throughout—fibre glass roof insulation, 
undercoating of metal underbody and inside of 
outer panels, alumelastik-filled body joints, heavy 
steel wrap-around rear bumper and tubular rubber 
door seals. Mounted on Ford parcel delivery type 
chassis. For complete specifications and prices, see 
your local Ford dealer or mail coupon below. Also 


available on Dodge, Chevrolet and GMC, 








Plenty of headroom here ... 70 
inches from floor to ceiling. 


Universal Sales, Inc., 
Delaware, Ohio Dept. ALA-2 


Please send me complete information on the 


UNIVERSAL BOOKMOBILE. 
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Adjustable book retainer, a real 
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Overdue Finds 


Mrs. Orbit was the only woman Linnea ever knew who read books. Not only did she buy the 
paperbacked kind, but she actually went to the library and drew books out, two at a time and 
read them all through. The beds would not be made, the ironing close to mildew, the cold 
dishwater not thrown out the back door, the leftovers moldering in the pantry, but Mrs. Orbit 
had to get through those books to see how they turned out. The stove would not be blacked, 
the ashes showering down upon the hearth, the house cold, the children as free as birds, herself 
in a morning sack with an unkempt head of witch’s hair, but the books had to be read. For her 
neighbors Mrs. Orbit was that thing to be mysteriously whispered about, like the drinker or 
hermaphrodite, the Novel Reader. They pointed out her house to strangers: A Novel Reader 
lives in there. 

HOUGHTON, 1949 ARDYTH KENNELLY 
Submitted by: Arline R. Barrett, Color Technology Library, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. The Peaceable Kingdom 


Twenty-two acknowledged concubines and a library of sixty-two thousand volumes attested 
to the variety of his inclinations; and from the productions which he left behind him, it appears 


that the former as well as the latter were for use rather than ostentation. 
EpWARD GIBBON 


The Portable Gibbon: The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 


THE VIKING PRESS, NEW YORK, 1952, p. 131 
Submitted by: Donald Coney, librarian, University of California, General Library, Berkeley 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used, If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered, 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 


by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 





CHALLENGE TO TELEVISION 


People who make the gloomy 
prediction that television will 
make books obsolete need to 
take a ride in a typical Gerstens- 
lager Bookmobile. Enterprising 
libraries are enlarging their circu- 
lation among children and adults 
by means of alert extension 
activity—and a Gerstenslager 
Bookmobile is their best ally. 





Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 


Established 1860 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Mass. 


RESEARCH for out of print French and German 
books undertaken free of charge. New books 
supplied at published prices plus postage only. 
Librairie Francaise, R. G. Boulton, 17, Gilling- 
ham St., London, S.W.1., England. 


BRITISH Information Services, which is replac- 
ing its bound volumes of the London Times with 
microfilm, announces that the bound volumes are 
available for purchase by interested libraries. The 
files cover 1914-1925. Some of the volumes are 
in poor condition, but all are serviceable. 

B.I.S. is open to offers for this valuable collec- 
tion, which would add materially to the resources 
of a library, where space is not an overriding con- 
sideration. The purchaser will be expected to bear 
costs of packing and shipping, and libraries inter- 
ested in securing these files should get in touch 
with the Librarian, British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, immediately. 


SERVICES 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS and FURNITURE 
CONSULTANTS. Mr. Woodie Garber, Architect, 
and Carl Vitz, former director of the Cincinnati 
Public Library, announce that they are available 
either individually or in association as consultants 
in the above fields. Address either Carl Vitz Li- 
brary Buildings Consultant, 818 Dunore Rd., Cin- 
cinnati 20, Ohio, or Woodie Garber and Associates, 
Architects, 104 Wm. Howard Taft Rd., Cincinnati 
19, Ohio. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


HEAD of Children’s Dept. for busy, attractive 
medium sized library in N.Y. metropolitan area. 
Salary $4500-$5100 according to qualifications. 
L.S. degree and appropriate experience. Also 
FIRST ASSISTANT CATALOGER. Salary 
$3900-$4400. 5th year L.S. degree. Additional 
amounts for merit possible in both positions. 
B 744 

LIBRARIAN for charming Westchester village, 
1 hour New York City. L.S. degree required, 
woman preferred. 35 hour week, 4 week vaca- 
tion, sick leave benefits, retirement plan. Be- 
ginning salary $3500. Fine book collection, con- 
genial working conditions, challenging position. 
Apply stating qualifications and giving full details 
to B 746. 

LIBRARIAN to head a small library in a 
friendly pleasant community. A degree in library 
science and some experience necessary. Modern- 
ized building, adult and children’s departments, 
Usual vacation with pay, sick leave, social security. 
36 hour week, one day off. Position open Sept. 
10, 1955. Apply to Mrs. H. H. Rittenhouse, secy., 
Flemington Free Public Library, 28 Mine St., 
Flemington, New Jersey. 

ASSISTANT librarian for substantial, growing 
community. L.S. degree, beginning salary $3500- 
$3800. Month vacation, sick leave, N.J. State 
pension system, paid hospitalization. Write: 
Louis L. Harris, pres. Trustees, Free Public Li- 
brary, Dover, New Jersey. 

TWO Librarians Wanted: One for high school 
and one for an elementary school. Salary excellent 
and to be arranged depending upon education and 
experience. If interested contact R. B. Winslow, 
Superintendent of Schools, Limestone, Maine. Po- 
sition open in August 1955. 

CATALOGER. Library degree and experience 
necessary. In charge of book collection—weeding, 
inventory, unifying cataloging procedures between 
departments and one branch. Some reference in 
addition to current cataloging. Salary $3660-4560 
depending on experience: 36% hrs., 5 day week, one 
month vacation, civil service, retirement benefits. 
Residential community 45 minutes from Times 
Square. Apply: Celeste Slauson, librarian, John- 
son Public Library, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

LIBRARIAN wanted to organize newly estab- 
lished library in village of 5600 in central western 
New York State. Challenging position open July 
1, 1955. 40 hour week. Good budget. Salary 
$3700. New York State Prof. Lib. Cert, required. 
Apply by letter to A. F. Bowler, Lyons, New York. 

TWO positions in college library of 700,000 
volumes, Both require Library School degree, at 
least two years experience. REFERENCE assist- 
ant, starting salary between $3300 and $4200. 
CIRCULATION HEAD, starting salary between 
$3150 and $3600. Dartmouth College Library, 
Hanover, N. H. 

MEMBER of library department, Glassboro 
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(New Jersey) State Teachers College, beginning 
September first. MLS of BLS required. Begin- 
ning salary $4020 for ten months. Faculty status, 
annual increments. New building under construc- 
tion. 


Southeast 


WANTED: Librarian—Elementary grades—Jr. 
College. Maintenance plus small salary. Write 
Dr. Z. Chandler, Piney Woods, Miss. 

POSITION of director of regional library open 
August 1. L. S. degree and public library experi- 
ence essential. 40 hour week. Sick leave and 
state retirement. Good salary. Write F. M. Her- 
ring, Raymond, Mississippi. 


Midwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian for residential suburb of 
Milwaukee. L.S. degree and experience required. 
Under Civil Service; salary scale $328-390; 40 hr. 
wk; vacation and sick leave benefits; State Retire- 
ment Plan. Apply to Village Manager, 3930 N. 
Murray Ave., Shorewood 11, Wisconsin. 

HEAD Librarian with library degree experienced 
in city and bookmobile service. 40 hour week, 
l month vacation, sick leave, retirement. Good 
book budget, pleasant working conditions. Salary 
commensurate with experience and training. 
Apply Paul Benson, New Castle-Henry County 
Public Library, New Castle, Indiana. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in newly com- 
bined city and county library system serving a 
population area of 18,000. Located in the heart 
of the Michigan resort country. Four season 
recreational area, skiing, boating, hunting, fish- 
ing. Salary $3600-$3800, depending upon experi- 
ence. Graduation from accredited library hed 
required. Apply E. G. McLane, director, Cadil- 
lac-Wexford Library, Cadillac, Michigan. 

PURDUE University Libraries. Five profes- 
sional positions: Assistant order librarian, assistant 
circulation librarian, engineering librarian, cata- 
loger, assistant reference librarian. Salaries: 
$4400. Rank of instructor, month’s annual vaca- 
tion, TIAA retirement plan eligibility after three 
years’ employment. Graduate degree in librarian- 
ship required, plus two years’ experience or addi- 
tional graduate study. 

Four junior professional positions: Readers’ 
division special assistant, circulation-reference 
assistant, mathematics department library assis- 
tant, card preparation-catalog assistant. Salaries: 
$3000, more for unusually well qualified persons. 
Administrative status; two weeks vacation after 
one year, three after two years, one month after 
three years; TIAA retirement plan eligibility after 
three years employment. Applicants must be 
college graduates with some work experience in 
libraries, or some training in librarianship. 

Appointments effective July 1 or later. Apply 
to J. H. Moriarty, director of libraries, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1955 


CHIEF librarian, Oak Park, Illinois. Minimum 
beginning salary $6500. First suburb West of 
Chicago. Population 65,000. Main Libr and 
two branches. Staff of 17 full time of which nine 
are professional librarians and 24 part-time em- 
ployees. Position open by or before September 
1, 1955. To apply write: Board of Directors, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

LIBRARIANS. Expanding library facilities re- 
quire additions to the staff in the reference, chil- 
dren’s, bookmobile and audio-visual fields. Salary 
range one of the highest in the country for be- 
ginning positions. In your inquiry, state the 
field in which you are best qualified. Apply 
Department of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

YOUNG woman with A.B. in L.S. interested in 
medicine needed as assistant librarian in large 
general hospital. Collection of 21,000 vol. Cata- 
loging and reference. Salary $3800-$4000, de- 
pending on medical experience. Write medical 
librarian, Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit 2, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: for City of Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. Accredited library school 

raduate with some experience; beginning salary, 
$4500. Challenge with a future; new library build- 
ing in process. Month’s vacation, 35 hour work 
week, sick benefits, further information job data 
sheets and application form address Peter J. 
Walker, director Civil Service Commission, 3201 
Roosevelt Avenue, Hamtramck 12, Michigan. 

TWO positions open: (1) General Assistant to 
become Vibert of sub-branch where patronage is 
predominantly juvenile. (2) Bookmobile librarian 
on county bookmobile which serves 26 centralized 
schools. 40 hour, 5 day week. 26 days vacation. 
Retirement. Salary range, $3180 to $4540, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Apply: Librarian, Lorain 
Public Library, Lorain, Ohio. 

LIBRARIAN—Carmegie Grant Public Library in 
central Minnesota city with excellent school and 
recreational facilities. Library degree required. 
For information write: Board of Trustees, Alex- 
andria Public Library, Alexandria, Minn. 

SMALL Ohio public library wishes an assistant 
librarian in charge of children’s work. Library 
degree with some experience preferred. Forty hour 
week, four weeks vacation, retirement. Salary to 
$3800. B 747 

YOUTH Librarian. Salary $300 to $380 depend- 
ing on qualifications; training required; 39 hour, 
5-day week, four weeks’ vacation, retirement and 
social security plan, sick leave. Apply librarian, 
Public Library, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

HEAD Librarian. Expanding library in progres- 
sive suburb of Chicago. Also work with bookmo- 
bile. Salary range from $3800 to $4300, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Retirement plan, one 
month vacation, 37 hour week. Reply to Mrs. 
R. R. Kuster, Bellwood Public Library, Bellwood, 
Illinois. 

HEAD Reference. Grade III. 5 yr. degree, ex- 
perience in gov. docs. and service to business de- 
sired. $4650 to $5285. B 748 
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BOOKMOBILE Librarian. Grade I. 5 yr. de- 
gree. Personality rates higher than experience. 
New Gerstenslager unit, air conditioned, ready 
October Ist. $3414 to $3774. B 749 

PROFESSIONAL assistant to perform serials 
and circulation duties. Some serials experience 
essential. $3750. Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
5721 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Southwest 


WANTED: Head librarian, BLS degree, paid 
vacation, sick leave. Salary $3400-$3600. Per- 
sonal interview desired. Hobbs Public Library, 
Hobbs, New Mexico. 


Far West 


WANTED music librarian to supervise new 
music room. Library degree and music back- 
ground required. Salary $3744-4560. Apply Miss 
Doris Hoit, librarian, Pasadena Public Library, 
Pasadena 1, California. 

ALHAMBRA Public Library, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia head, Boys’ and Girls’ Library, Salary: 
376-397-420. head, Adult Reference Dept., 
Salary: 376-397-420. librarian I, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library, Salary: 294-311-328-347-366. In- 
quire: George F. Farrier, chief librarian. Mr. 
Farrier will hold interviews while at the ALA 
Conference in Philadelphia, July 3-9, 1955, and 
will make arrangements with candidates for in- 
terviews at various locations as needed while en- 
route from Los Angeles, June 24-July 3, to Phila- 
delphia and while returning, July 9-31, 1955. 


Mountain Plains 


CATALOGER-—To head Technical Process De- 
partment: Supervise cataloging, binding, and 
shelf work. Library science degree and experi- 
ence required. Classification and pay plan in 
effect. Salary open. Good working conditions, in 
new air-conditioned building. Reply to Horace 
S. Moses, Topeka Public Library, Topeka, Kansas. 

LIBRARIAN, man preferred, L.S. degree, with 
college work in history and social sciences. Full 
responsibility for purchase of additions to large 
historical library, and for overseeing work of 3 pro- 
fessional catalogers. Starting salary $324-358 per 
month depending on qualifications. 40-hour week, 
4 weeks vacation. No written exam. Apply to 
Nyle H. Miller, secretary, Kansas State Historical 
Society, Topeka. 

WANTED: Trained librarians for bookmobile, 
children’s and adult departments. Salary open. 
Free Public Library, Rapid City (in the Black Hills), 
South Dakota. 

CATALOGER, woman, university library. Must 
have library science degree, and prefer some ex- 
perience. One month’s vacation, 38% hour week. 
Salary open. Further information on request. 
Write: Ruth Bergman, librarian, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 
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Pacific Northwest 


PACIFIC Northwest University has opening 
for Joan librarian. Pleasant community, desirable 
climate. Organizing and supervisory ability a 
prerequisite, also good personality. B 663 

UNLIMITED opportunity for children’s li- 
brarian with initiative and imagination. Beauti- 
ful, modern department, good salary and work- 
ing conditions. L.S. degree essential. Write 
Mrs. Mildred Keith Horn, librarian, Longview 
Public Library, Longview, Washington. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Chance to promote 
children’s extension work in the beautiful Cascade 
Mountain region among mining towns, lakeside re- 
sorts and apple ranches. Our Regional Library 
offers $3600 to $4200 depending on experience. 
Social security, 5-day week, all other benefits. L.S. 
degree required. Position open Sept. Ist. Write 
librarian, North Central Regional Library, Wen- 
atchee, Wash. 


Hawaii 
CATALOGER. 


graduation required. 
ence, 


Accredited library school 

3 years cataloging experi- 
Under civil service. Vacation, sick leave, 
retirement. Position open August 15, 1955. Ap- 
ply, librarian Hawaii County Library, Hilo, 
Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, M.S. in L.S., 10 yrs. college libr. 
exper., now 3 yrs. public library, desires position 
in New York City or vicinity, Oct. 1, 1955 to 
July 1, 1956. Capable of administering small col- 


lege, small public or branch library. Age 49. 
B 745 
COMPETENT Medical librarian. B.S. in L.S. 


7 years library experience. South, East or Middle 
West. B 746 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*%3.20° BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AN 
MAGAZINES YOU 6 LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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Grimsmudge Grime is a gremlin grey 
Who left his marks on books each day; 
- His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
Could give a librarian heart-attacks. 


But his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM'S a book's best friend; 
It’s colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that’s consistent. 


Holliston Buckram has now called “Time!” 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM — looks 
Always clean on the busiest books. 

There are many colors from which to choose 
To bind your books in a host of hues! 











TO THE BINDER: 


Holliston Roxite Buckram 
takes stamping and print- 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 


tHE HOLLISTON MILLS, rnc. 
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For years, librarians have 
been using Plasti-Kleer 


Book Jacket Covers to increase cman bcd 
the life of book bindings 


and attract the eye of the reader. ite 7 -y 
However, some books receive K | la ; 
unusually rough treatment and heavy ae por 


circulation, making extra protection necessary. 
NOW. . .Bro-Dart has a “heavy-duty” cover... 










arr COVER 


THE PL 


mFETIME” BOOK JA 


MADE WITH 
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*Mylar Polyester Film — Reg. trade mark 
of E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


@ Greater tear resistance 


@ PLUS— New non-bleed extra layer edging protects 
all corners where greatest wear occurs 
Combined with these standard PLASTI-KLEER construction features .. . 
@ Plastic “advertising window” to highlight colorful 
dust wrapper, provide waterproof protection 


@ Patented fold-over edge @ Paper backing to cushion binding 
construction for many added circulations 


Gro Veit wousres 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 


65 E ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY + 1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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Letters from 


Our Readers Wa ALL 


brarian as Administrator (continued) 


I, for one, am 100% disturbed by Jerry Orne’s 
tter in the May Bulletin. Have we so soon for- 
ytten the shame of our “professional” disavowal 
> Archibald McLeish? Are we still so uncertain 
F ourselves as to stand foolishly on “professional” 
rounds in the matter of major appointments? In 
me ways it seems so; I do consider it unfortu- 
ate that both the British and the American new 
iographical directories appear to exclude a number 
f distinguished Librarians merely because they are 
either “chartered” nor “professional.” 

Have we ever looked at the other side of the 
uestion? Does it distress us, or does it distress 
xe National groups of Deans and Presidents, that 
1e University of Minnesota went to the Library 
rhen it wanted a Dean of the College a few years 
go, or that M.I.T. did the same, or that the 
Iniversity of Colorado calls on Gene Wilson to be 
cting Dean on occasion? Now comes news that 
xe worldly University of California has called on 
lon Coney to become Vice Chancellor on the 
erkeley campus. 

Doesn't this suggest that in these days Uni- 
ersities are finding able and flexible administrative 
fficers among the ranks of Librarians, more fre- 
uently than they are turning elsewhere for their 
sibrarians? 

I think this is a significant trend, indicative that 
ve are producing extremely able people among 
iibrarians. It also suggests that modern University 
iibraries are often administered with greater 
nagination, skill and flexibility than are their 
arent institutions. 

And what is more, I think, it ought to be said 
hat anyone on meeting Mr. Buck of Harvard will 
rant very quickly that the public statements were 
orrect; in fact they were probably understate- 
nents. He’s a great man, and it’s an honor that he 
hould join us. 


ROBERT VosPeER, director of libraries 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


October Issue on UN 


With the observance of the 10th Anniversary 
of the U.N. in October comes a continued chal- 
lenge for citizens to work for a really united 
mankind. Librarians can do more to further 
the information of the work of the United Na- 
tions and the principles for which it stands 
and to enlighten citizens in every community 
through discussions and materials. The Oc- 


tober issue brings you special articles on the 
relationship of libraries to the U.N. 
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of E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co. 








































Decrease Rebinding while you 
Increase Circulation with these 
PLASTI-KLEER” Book Jacket Cover 


features... 


e Waterproof Transpar- 
ent Window for Pub- 
lishers’ Dust Jackets 


e Important Paper Back- 
ing to Cushion Bindings 
for Additional Circula- 
tions 


e Patented Fold-Over 
Edge Construction to 
Protect Corners 


aZruxzxotvtvs= 


® 
PLASTI-KLEER “Regular” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 
For books that receive normal 
circulation and wear, the 
“Regular” Book Jacket Cover 
provides excellent protection. 





PLASTI-KLEER “Duplex” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 

For odd size books . . . for 
emergencies where you run 
out of a particular size of 
Regular Book Jacket Cover... 
the Duplex Cover adjusts to 
fit any size book—eliminates 
book measuring. 


NEW! 


PLASTI-KLEER ‘Lifetime’ 

BOOK JACKET COVER 
For books that need added 
protection because of heavier 
circulation or rougher han- 
dling, such as children’s books 
or school library books 








(See opposite page) 


Bro Dat INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY DIVISION 


NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY <« LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
(When You buy „buy Bro -Dant 
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BOOKS 


For Young Pe ple 


METHOD BOOK B 


INDERY 


ACRSOMYEL EZ f 





° Quality (Better than. Class A) Binding gives them long 
life. 


è Long Life means more circulation at lower cost. 


® Genuine Picture Covers provide unmatched durability 
and color, 


è Approximately 80% of our titles are in stock for im- 
mediate delivery. 


N rok Lindery Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PREBOUND 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"™ BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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?RICAN 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


September, 19595 PTT 
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One of the perplexing problems faced by any large organiza- 
tion is the paradoxical one of getting itself known to its member- 
It's not such a great matter to make the bare facts avail- 
able, the trick is to do it in such a way that the member’s inter- 
est is heightened to the point where an act of education can take 
place. It is precisely here that the ALA Management Survey, 
published in full in this issue, shows one of its most attractive 


ship. 
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features, It is concise and, within its boundaries, comprehensive 


—an exciting invitation even to the most unin- 
formed reader to know the ALA to know it well 
and to be the better member for it. 

One can do no more than to leave the Survey 
in its full scope to the perusal of the reader. 
We would guess, however, that many mem- 
bers will learn with surprise how basic in nature 
are some of the organizational weaknesses there 
are and how seriously they affect the organiza- 
tion as a whole structure, When these weak- 
nesses are considered in the strong light of the 
recommendations made by the Survey, they 
become so glaringly apparent one wonders 
how they could have developed in the first 
place. 

A full report of Council action on the Man- 
agement Survey appears elsewhere in this issue. 
In voting unanimously for reorganization, 
Council directed the Executive Board “to take 
prompt action,” a directive which expresses 
concisely the feeling of all those who became 
familiar with the Management Survey before 
and during the Philadelphia Conference. The 
general feeling was not only one of high ap- 
proval, everyone wanted to “get on with the 
show” as soon as possible, Lending urgency 
to this desire for prompt action was the fact 
that reorganization on the scale proposed by 
the Survey was obviously going to take a con- 
siderable amount of time. The sooner it could 
be gotten underway, therefore, the sooner the 
fruits could be realized. 

When one realizes the extent of the reorgani- 
zation program decided upon it, it becomes 
self-evident that in the months ahead the As- 
sociation is in for some heavy weather. There 
is bound to be a considerable time during 
which ALA operations must be largely con- 
cerned with basic structural considerations. 
The ALA and Division Constitutions, for one 
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example, must be framed anew and put through 
the slow process of preparation, presentation, 
revision and adoption. During these days it 
will become us to remember the well-worn say- 
ing about Rome and the building of it. 

If we ask why the ALA at this time has 
moved forward positively and decisively for re- 
organization, recognition must be given to the 
four ALA Activities Reports. It is true that the 
present unwieldy structure of the ALA has pro- 
vided the strong impetus for reorganization, 
but in our opinion the ready acceptance of the 
program can be largely attributed to the Ac- 
tivities Reports. These, over the years, so pre- 
pared the ground that the idea of reorganiza- 
tion became both common and desirable, until 
now it is to become a reality. 

But what can we look forward to when re- 
organization is complete and the waters have 
subsided? Again, in simplest words, the Man- 
agement Survey report points to “The Need to 
Preserve a Strong and Effective American Li- 
brary Association.” In our opinion, the re- 
organization program will help meet that need. 
Although anyone who reads the Survey will be 
able to visualize in concrete terms some of the 
planned results, many of the benefits are not so 
apparent to the eye. A relatively minor result, 
for example, will be a vast improvement in 
communications between membership and 
headquarters. For example, the Survey urges 
that those ALA groups with similar or identical] 
interests which now exist separately, be brought 
together into one administrative unit. In other 
words, the channels of communication will be 
clearly defined. 

In summary, we look forward confidently to 
a new, a greater and a more effective ALA. 


ALA BULLETIN 


The new look in libraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati's new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-glass structure. 

Librarian: Carl Vitz. 
Architect : Frederick 
W. Garber & Associates. 
General Contractor: 
Frank E. Moser & Son. 








CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY — 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many products made by 


VMP specifically for library use. 


VMP helps you plan. In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
architect or owner. With years of 
specialized experience behind them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves. 
With VMP’s technical aid, needless 
duplication of development work is 
avoided. Thus, over-all construction 
costs are pared. 





Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 


new library is pictured here before books (Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack 7 fold eh d lë d ae 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel -page folder with details and specilica- 


members across the top of the columns to tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 
assure rigidity. ment, Address inquiries to. Dept. ALA-9 





roducts, inc. 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 





se welcome to ALA on the occasion of the Association's third confer- 
ence in t city was warm in more ways than one =- and if it were not for an old 
tradition that the weather is best left alone I'm certain the Local Committee 
would have handled that matter, too. One hundred and three persons attended the 
1876 Conference in Philadelphia, three hundred and fitteen registered for the 1897 
Conference; none of them could have been better cared for than the four thousand 
five hundred who journeyed to Philadelphia in 1955. All of these were the recipi- 
ents, in many ways, of the courtesy, hospitality, and hard work of the Local Com- 
mittee, the Pennsylvania Library Association, Philadelphia and area librarians in 
general, public officials, and citizens, The roll is too long to recite,so may we 
say it to Mr. Greenaway, chairman of the Local Committee - WE ALL THANK YOU, 


The Library Services Bill was favorably reported by the House Education and Labor 
Committee by a vote of twenty to nine on July 26, Since this action came so close 
to the adjournment of the First Session of the 8th Congress, it was felt that the 
floor vote should be held over until January. But don't wait until then to take 
some very necessary steps. See the article on the Bill in this issue! 


ALA Management Survey. This issue of the Bulletin carries the complete and final 
Report from Cresap, McCormick and Paget on the Management Survey of the Associa- 
tion conducted by that firm between October 195 and June 1955, Council voted 
acceptance and approval of the central recommendations in the Survey and directed 
the appointment by the Executive Board of a Steering Committee on the Implementa- 
tion of the Survey, The following persons, reported to Council as the Board's 
nominations, have accepted appointment: President Richards, President-Elect Shaw, 
Charles F. Gosnell, Alice Louise LeFevre, Alice Brooks McGuire, Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Louis M, Nourse, Helen A, Ridgway, and Lucile Morsch, Chairman, 


THE LIBRARY, As many of you know, definite plans have recently been announced 
concerning the long awaited film, THE LIBRARY, The film, which will deal with 
censorship and the library, will star Bette Davis and goes into production this 
fall, Julian Blaustein, head of the Phoenix Corporation, has written us of plans 
for the picture and accepted our offer of such assistance, technical and other- 
wise, as we can give, The producers have been introduced to Mr. Henderson, chair- 
man of ALA's Committee on Intellectual Freedom, and the cooperation and assistance 
of his committee have been assured the producers and welcomed by them, Mr. 
Blaustein writes,"I would like very much to have your membership know that we want 
our picture to represent them properly and to be one of which they can be proud." 
Mr, Arnold, ALA's Public Relations Consultant, and the Executive Secretary, will 
continue to be in close touch with the producers, 


Library-Community Project grants have been made to Kansas, Maryland, Michigan and 
Tennessee. Representatives from those grant areas are meeting in Chicago Septem- 
ber 7-10 to plan development of the grant program and the consultant service. 
Librarians anc trustees from the state agencies and the pilot libraries as well 
as state educators are participating in the meeting, 
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From the Executive Secretary's Report to Council: "The Association will lose a 
Long-time member of its Headquarters staff on August 31, 1955, On that date, 
Miss Anita M., Hostetter retires after thirty years of service. She came to the 
Association on October 1, 1925 as a Research Assistant on the Library Curriculum 
Study and began her work with the Board of Education for Librarianship in 1928. 
She served also as Chief of the Department of Library Education and Personnel 
from 1933 to 1949 and as Chief of the Department of Information and Library Ser- 
vices from 1950-52. Educated at Denver University, the University of Kansas, 
and the University of Illinois Library School, she brought a high level of cul- 
tural and professional background to her several posts. Her contributions to 
the Association and the profession are many, indeed, Her record is one of dis- 
tinguished service, faithful and loyal to the; best traditions of American libra- 
rianship which she not only embodies but which she helped create, She is, above 
all, a very great lady, The Executive Board joins in wishing her the best of 
happiness in her well earned retirement," 


How to be a Good library Board Member is the title of a homeestudy course now 
available from the University of Chicago. The syllabus for this very practical 
ten lesson course was prepared by Helen A. Ridgway and she will serve as one of 
the course advisors, The development of this study opportunity for trustees is 
a result otf cooperative efforts between ATA and the University of Chicago, I 
join with the library trustees of the country, who are organized within ALA as 
the American Association of Library Trustees, in urging librarians to give most 
careful attention to this project. 


Our attention has been called recently to two "codes of ethics" which are being 
‘Circulated anonymously and which purport to be the ALA Code of Ethics, For the 
official Code of Ethics see Code of Ethics for Librarians in the ALa Bulletin, 
33:128-130, 1939, and in The ALA Handbook 1948, p. 5-6. No revisions have been 
made in this code since its adoption by the ALA Council in December 1933. A sub- 
committee of the ALA Board on Personnel Administration, charged with the 
responsibility ot presenting to the ALA Council for its consideration a revised 
or new code of ethics, will start work on this project in the early fall. 


Council and Executive Board action at Philadelphia; Your particular attention is 


called to the reports appearing in the For The Record section in this issue. 


President Richards and members of the Headquarters Statf will attend the following 
meetings in September: Mrs. Stevenson - Adult Education Association of the USA 
Board meeting, Chicago, September 9-11 and Mountain Plains Library Association 
Conterence, Jackson Hole, Wyoming, September 15-17; Miss Mahar - School Libra- 
rians Institute, Battle Creek, Michigan, September 16-17 and School Library 

visits in Michigan, September 19-21; Mr. Clitt - National Book Committee Confer- 
ence on Books Abroad, Princeton, New Jersey, September 29-30 and the New York 
Library Club on September 30; President Richards and Miss Bennett - Arkansas 
Library Association meeting, September 30-October l, 


Brat Lae! 


David H. Clirt 
August 15, 1955 Executive Secretary 
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Have you 
ordered this new 
work saver? 





All over the country, librarians are using this 
brand new volume of The New York Times Index. 


No wonder! It’s the answer to their need for a 
fast and accurate guide to the news of 1954, and 
a complete, well organized record of events in all 
spheres of human activity. 


In this compact 1,227 page volume the great 
mass of news published in The Times last year is 
organized and condensed for easy reference. Over 
a half million news items are arranged alpha- 
betically by subjects, persons, organizations and 
geographical locations. The news summaries — 
thousands of them—are arranged under each 
heading in chronological order. 

Each reference shows what issue, page and 
column of The Times to turn to for a look at the 
original story. The dates, of course, enable you 
to use The Index in locating items in other news- 
papers, and in magazines you keep on file. 


The New York Times Index is the only publi- 
cation that offers you all these advantages, and a 
copy of the 1954 Annual Volume will cost you 
only $35. Better still, you can get this new Annual 
Volume plus the next 24 issues of the twice-a- 
month Index at the low price of $50 — a combina- 
tion offer that saves you $20. 

But don’t wait! Our supply of the 1954 Annual 
Volume is rapidly disappearing, and the sooner 
you send in your order, the surer you’ll be of 
having it filled. Why not attend to it today? 





THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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John S. Richards 


Libraries in the life of the Nation. This 
ias been our theme admirably developed dur- 
ng the week by distinguished laymen. In 
he few minutes at my disposal this evening 
t seems appropriate to add a librarian’s in- 
erpretation: a book-worm’s eye view, as it 
vere. In any consideration of the impact made 
»y libraries on the national scene we must take 
nto account the brief history of the American 
-ublic Library as a part of the governmental 
tructure. We have only recently celebrated 
he centenary of the first tax supported public 
ibrary and it is only in the last 50 years that 
ve have through organization and sustained 
‘fort undertaken to see that every American 
ias access to good books from his tax dollar. 

The American Public Library, in the be- 
rinning, was largely a municipal concern and 
t was not until the turn of the century that 
ibrary organization began at the state level. 
[he first State Library Association was or- 
ranized in New York State in 1900 and by 
905 state associations were active in twenty- 
‘ight states, 

In 1909 the first regional library association 
vas organized—The Pacific Northwest Li- 
rary Association—which included the states 
£ Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
he Canadian Province of British Columbia. 
For PNLA is unique in being an international 
issociation, Many of the annual conferences 
yave been held in British Columbia and ten 
Canadians have served the Association as 
President, In 1909 the Pacific Northwest was 
sparsely settled and geographically remote 
rom other centers. It was, however, a nat- 
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ural planning area and librarians of the region 
foresaw the need for close cooperation and the 
pooling of resources. 

The second regional association was organ- 
ized in 1920 when the Southeastern Library 
Association combined nine states in the south- 
eastern corner of the nation. The SELA faced 
many of the same problems as PNLA and has 
in the past thirty-five years become a strong 
association with a stirring platform for action 
with much progress having been made. The 
Southwestern Association followed in 1922 
bringing together six states and in 1948 the 
Mountain-Plains Library Association organized 
in seven states: Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, 

Mention should also be made here of the 
New England Library Association organized 
in 1938 with six New England States which 
include our oldest libraries and some of our 
best library coverage. Even though New 
England does not have library problems in 
kind and number similar to the Pacific North- 
west or the Atlantic Southeast, we can under- 
stand why this region should find it rewarding 
to meet together. And then there is one other 
clue to the purpose of this Association in the 
stipulation that “Meetings may be held bien- 
nially or in any year when, in the opinion of 
the conference or the Executive Board, the 
annual conference of ALA shall be held at a 
point too distant to attract a considerable at- 
tendence from New England.” To some of us 
from the hinterland this appears to be a ra- 
tionalization of the generally accepted fact that 
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it is much further from Boston to Seattle, than 
from Seattle to Boston. 

By and large the regional associations have 
responded to the need for regional planning 
to raise standards in areas where libraries have 
been few and poorly supported. In 1938 Dr. 
Louis R. Wilson, in his Geography of Reading, 
compared the library resources of the country 
in six areas: Northeast, Northwest, Midwest, 
Southeast, Southwest and Far West. In al- 
most every instance the three areas, which 
approximate the territory of the three regional 
associations—the Southeast, Southwest and 
Mountain Plains Associations—were found to 
be low in such standards as volumes per 
capita, per capita expenditures, per capita cir- 
culation, per cent of population registered as 
borrowers, etc. The only reason the Pacific 
Northwest did not appear in this class was 
because it was included in the Far West with 
our populous and wealthy neighboring state 
California. Our padid: associations, very 
early then, realized the need for a concerted 
attack on a regional basis and have been work- 
ing very hard to increase library coverage and 
raise standards. That they are yet far from 
reaching desired goals is not entirely their 
fault. 

Next to development of the state and re- 
gional library associations perhaps the most 
important single event to bring libraries to 
the attention of the people was the war serv- 
ice of ALA during World War I. In 1917 the 
war and navy departments, through the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, asked 
ALA to provide reading material for the men 
in training camps and on ship board. The 
Association went quickly into action with the 
slogan “A million dollars for a million books 
for a million men.” By 1919 six million dollars 
had been expended on books and library serv- 
ice and seven million volumes had been placed 
in war service libraries or distributed directly 
to army and navy personnel. It was a mag- 
nificent cooperative venture with many ALA 
members active in the work. ALA war serv- 
ice of the first world war opened doors to the 
profession never again to be closed. Service 
men who learned to use books in army camps 
carried this skill over into civilian life and did 
something about libraries when they returned 
home—and librarians never again could return 
to a negative philosophy of librarianship too 
often ascribed to the profession. 

By 1920, the year I joined ALA, this fer- 
ment generated by the war effort had de- 
veloped the so called ALA Enlarged Program, 
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a many sided activity program which included 
library extension (only forty per cent of Ameri- 
can people had direct access to libraries at 
this time); Federal aid for libraries; adult self 
education; institutional libraries for hospitals 
and prisons; service to the foreign born; special 
material and service for blind readers and 
modern publicity methods. Some of these 
projects are still unfinished business but I 
would remind you that in 35 years we have 
increased our coverage from 40 per cent of 
our population to approximately 80 per cent. 
True, this coverage included then, as it does 
now, many small libraries giving sub-standard 
service, but the library idea has grown and we 
have learned that once people have provided 
themselves with libraries, they desire to im- 
prove this service. 

In the decade from 1925 to 1935 ALA re- 
ceived a substantial endowment from the 
Carnegie Corporation and income from this 
endowment freed the Association from de- 
pendence on membership dues alone, making 
possible a more diversified program. It might 
be said that this endowment gave the Associa- 
tion prestige and standing in the fellowship 
of learned societies and professional organiza- 
tions and improved the individual library’s op- 
portunities for service since it enlarged the 
Association’s outlook through the stimulation 
that comes through closer cooperation with 
other organizations working in comparable 
fields. 

The Association’s interest and activity in the 
field of adult education was accelerated in 
1924 when the ALA executive board appointed 
a Commission on the Library and Adult Edu- 
cation with Judson T. Jennings, as chairman. 
This commission studied the adult education 
movement and the work of libraries for adults. 
The work of this commission was made pos- 
sible by funds from the Carnegie Corporation 
and the report published by ALA in 1926 was 
entitled Libraries and Adult Education. One of 
the important results of the commission’s work 
was the organization of the Adult Education 
Board created by Council in 1926 with the 
stated function of continuing the studies and 
investigations inaugurated by the commission. 
This board has been a continuing source of 
information and stimulation for library adult 
education for the past 30 years. 

We are all aware of the rapid growth of 
ALA and the organizational problems which 
have developed as a result. We have sur- 
vived the rigors of four ALA Activity Com- 
mittees and we have recently submitted our- 
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elves to the searching analysis of an outside 
irm of management experts. Through it all 
he Association has maintained its equanimity 
ind has grown in stature and prestige. 

The development of old sections into strong 
livisions, within the framework of ALA, has 
xoduced growing pains but it has assisted 
naterially in advancing the over-all program 
f libraries and by providing for specialization 
vithin the Association has produced a matur- 
ng professionalism. Let us hope that this ma- 
uring process has progressed to the point 
vhere we can quickly solve our organizational 
xroblems and then turn the combined force 
f a strong centralized ALA to the important 
ask of serving the American people. 

There are some recent achievements by the 
yrofession which may be considered bench 
narks measuring the rising tide of our influ- 
nce, First, I would mention A National Plan 
or Public Library Service, This blueprint, 
»repared in 1948 for the Committee on Post- 
var Planning by Carleton Joeckel and Amy 
Winslow, provided for a nation-wide minimum 
tandard of service and support below which 
10 library should fall, By clearly defining 
ind outlining the concept of larger area serv- 
ce, which would reduce 7500 separate pub- 
ic libraries to 1200 larger more effective units, 
he profession became aware, for the first time, 
f the challenge of cooperation which faced 
ll libraries large and small. The National 
?lan has already had a profound effect on 
ibrary development and probably there is no 
‘tate in the union but what has been influenced 
yy it, 
aba publication which must be 
yracketed with the National Plan is, of course, 
he Public Library Inquiry—that monumental 
tudy made under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council with funds from the 
Carnegie Corporation, The inquiry is unique 
n that it is the only full-scale profile of the 
American Public Library and the first study of 
he library to be made by sociologists. The 
National Plan and Public Library Inquiry to- 
sether have given us a clearer picture of li- 
rary problems and library potentialities and 
yave had much to do with the increased in- 
rest in local library development. In al- 
nost every state we have had state surveys and 
levelopment committees working toward state 
glans. If the Library Services Bill should be- 
some law we are in excellent shape to take 
advantage of its help, because of a new 
wareness in each state of the library poten- 
jal. 
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Perhaps some of us have forgotten that it 
is just ten years since the librarians in the 
United States conducted a drive for funds to 
establish the Washington Office. Upwards of 
$100,000 was collected, mostly out of our own 
pockets, and the Washington Office came into 
being just ten years ago this October. Inaugu- 
ration of the Washington Office marked a long 
step ahead for libraries in their participation 
in national affairs. While the office exists 
primarily to advance and protect the interest 
of libraries and the people who use libraries, 
it is equally important as a listening post in 
our great national legislative arena. 

At the hearing on the Library Services Bill 
in May, before the Sub-committee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, it was heart- 
ening to hear the parade of lay witnesses elo- 
quently and forcefully speak of their faith in 
libraries—a newspaper editor from Texas, a 
physician from North Carolina, a clergyman 
from Michigan, a businessman from Indiana, 
an attorney from New York, and club women 
and homemakers from Kansas, Kentucky and 
Arkansas. These are citizens of standing in 
their own communities who have given long 
years of service to libraries—unpaid service as 
trustees and friends of libraries, and they spoke 
with a sincerity and vigor which visibly im- 
pressed congressional committee members. 
Here was mobilization of lay sentiment for 
libraries from all over the country made pos- 
sible by the ALA Washington Office. And 
who could have foreseen ten years ago that 
15 senators and 27 representatives would be 
crowding forward to endorse the Library 
Services Bill in the 84th Congress. One li- 
brarian who attended the hearings was heard 
to remark: “The Washington Office alone is 
worth our whole ALA dues.” 

Another recent bench mark in the library’s 
increasing influence, and certainly one of the 
most important, is the Freedom to Read State- 
ment prepared by the American Library As- 
sociation and the American Book Publishers 
Council and adopted by ALA at the Los An- 
geles conference in 1953. 

In this Freedom to Read Statement we have 
more than an attack on censorship and anti- 
intellectualism. Librarianship has in this 
document proclaimed its faith in books and 
libraries as essential in maintaining a free so- 
ciety. Librarians are forthrightly pointing out 
that libraries are dynamic in today’s world and 
take their place as a kind of cap-stone in the 
communication system. 

The Freedom to Read Statement and ALA 
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have recently been criticized because of al- 
leged participation in undercover censorship. 
The burden of this criticism is that liberal 
institutions, which now include ALA, are in 
league to keep important information from 
the public. 

The only reason for referring here to this 
criticism of ALA is to make crystal clear the 
library's philosophy as expressed in the Free- 
dom to Read Statement. You will remember 
that the first proposition reads: “It is in the 
public interest for publishers and librarians to 
make available the widest diversity of views 
and expressions, including those which are 
unorthodox or unpopular with the majority.” 
It we take this proposition literally, and I be- 
lieve we must, we will be careful to make 
available examples of extremes of both con- 
servative and radical thought. Only in this 
way can we provide free communication so 
necessary in the preservation of a free society. 
Free enterprise in ideas and expression still is 
good Americanism, 

Criticism of libraries for censorship will 
usually come from those people who are not 
prepared to go all the way in supporting this 
concept of free enterprise in ideas. They are 
the ones who assume that because the library 
includes the point of view they abhor then, of 
course, and for that reason, the library will 
discriminate against and withhold the opposite 
position which they uphold. When a Seattleite 
says to me, of course you don’t have so and so 
in the library, mentioning a title which repre- 
sents an extreme point of view at either edge 
of the political spectrum, I know that he re- 
sents the fact that the library also includes 
material at the opposite extreme. 

This is a challenge which we librarians must 
accept and meet. In this current war of ideas 
we must demonstrate our faith in democracy 
by providing for every American access to the 
varying points of view which together produce 
the clash of opinion resounding all about us. 
Only by such access can our citizens prepare 
themselves for the democratic process, 

It is important for librarians to realize that 
the threat of censorship is still abroad in the 
land and may be with us for years to come. 
Perhaps we must get used to living with these 
pressures as we do with high taxes. Individuals 
and groups still claim the right to determine 
what books shall be included in the library and 
what our patrons shall read. 

Just recently a very inclusive list of authors 
came to hand headed by the caption “What to 
look for in the library of your school.” This 
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list, of supposedly dangerous material, would 
exclude many titles which are classics and 
which no library could get along without. Sev- 
eral of the listed authors have honored this 
Association by speaking at our general ses- 
sions. This assault on our cultural heritage 
must be recognized for the gangsterism that 
it is and must be combated whenever and 
wherever met. It is good to know that the 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee con- 
tinues actively on the job. 

Adult education in libraries has now been 
in progress and under discussion by this As- 
sociation for thirty years and there is still a 
considerable difference of opinion among 
librarians as to the type of program suitable 
for libraries. I should like to suggest tonight 
that the Freedom to Read Statement repre- 
sents library adult education at its best. 

The New York Times, in a lead editorial 
on Saturday, June 27, 1953, had this to say 
about the statement: “The librarians at Los 
Angeles produced and accepted in their mani- 
festo a document that seems today to belong, 
civilian and unofficial though it is, with 
America’s outstanding state papers. It belongs 
there because of the nobility and courage of 
its expression, because it rests on experience, 
because it grew out of knowledge—not out of 
emotion, because it came from individuals who 
have found out day by day . . . what the 
thinking people of this country really want.” 

The Freedom to Read Statement then, if it 
has not solved, has done much to illuminate 
one of the major problems of our time. 
Should library adult education, perhaps be 
based on this heightened awareness of the 
problems that men and women face today; an 
awareness so penetrating that the library is 
prepared to bring just the right combination 
of its talents and resources to bear on these 
problems, 

As librarians we know that many people, 
some well schooled, are not at home in the 
world of print, and so are often outside the 
influence of the library. Is this due in part to 
our unyielding dependence on printed sources? 
Books are of value for their ideas and for the 
inspiration they can kindle in the minds of 
men. The day is long past when the public 
library can be content to serve only the more 
literate group in any community. The prob- 
lems facing our people are too serious and too 
pressing for us to ignore this great mass of 
humanity which seldom darkens our doors. 

The library’s concern with adult education 
may, in time, develop new techniques and 
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active participation with a wide circle of 
agencies which will make possible contact 
with many kinds of people not at present 
attracted to the library. Our use of film has 
been a step in this direction, as have discussion 
programs such as Great Books and the Ameri- 
can Heritage. The recent experimentation 
made possible by grants from the Fund for 
Adult Education is, we can hope, expanding 
our frontiers of knowledge about how to reach 
many more people. Educational television 
and radio can be of great assistance. Our 
problem is to get the leven of books working 
in the lives of people. If this cannot always 
come through direct contact with printed 
sources, it is still within the province of the 
library to work in many ways and to cooperate 
with many agencies to expose our citizens to 
the ideas and inspiration stored away in our 
libraries. Librarianship has always had its 
share of missionary zeal and the true mission- 
ary has never lacked ingenuity and imagi- 
nation when it comes to converting the 
heathen. 

This Association and the library profession 
have come a long way in the last 50 years 
and today represent a considerable force in 
the nation and in the individual communities 
in which we are privileged to serve. We are, 


of course, conscious of the unfinished job 
ahead: the approximately 27 million Ameri- 
cans without library service, and the other 
millions with poor service. I should like to- 
night to stress the need for ALA to bring its 
total strength to bear on this problem. We 
have hopes for the Library Services Bill which, 
if enacted into law, can do much to assist 
unserved rural areas to develop their own 
library resources, It is well to remind our- 
selves, however, that ALA is committed to 
the concept of this legislation as merely an 
aid which will enable the states and local 
communities to finance good library service for 
themselves, which they must be encouraged to 
do at the earliest possible date. In other 
words ALA and the library profession, in 
asking for this limited Federal aid, have not 
abdicated their basic responsibility for carrying 
through the job on the local level. 

With this official position in mind let us 
return to the regional associations for a 
moment. I have referred to Dr. Wilson’s Geo- 
graphy of Reading of 1938. Let us look at 
some figures for 1953, the most recent avail- 
able. These four regional associations, the 
Pacific Northwest, the Southeastern, the South- 
western and the Mountain-Plains, together 
include 26 of our 48 states and approximately 
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contemporary design combine 
beauty and top utility. Roomy and 
sturdy, they're made of selected 
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distinctive finishes to harmonize 
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+700 — Light Maple 
#800 — Mellow Maple 
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one fourth of the total ALA membership. 
Despite their hard work and regional planning, 
20 of these 26 states are to-day at the very 
bottom of the list in operating expenditures 
per capita for local public library support. 
The range in these 20 states is from 26¢ per 
capita to 65¢ per capita. Sixteen of the 26 are 
in the lower half of all the states in per cent of 
total population having local public library 
service. These range from 59 per cent to 
22 per cent of the population without such 
service. It would seem clear, then, that in 
these 26 states which are so well aware of 
their problems that they have joined into 
regional groups to help themselves, we have 
stubborn conditions working against the de- 
velopment of libraries which must have our 
combined attention. At least three of these 
regional associations have recently been seek- 
ing foundation grants which will enable them 
to study the conditions underlying this failure. 
As the concept of larger area service has come 
to the fore, the regional association has recog- 
nized the necessity of planning on a regional 
level. 

Within the last three months announcement 
has been made of a grant from the Ford 
Foundation to the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association to carry on such a project. PNLA 
plans call for a complete regional survey of 
economic, geographic, political, human and 
international factors affecting library service 
and development in Pacific Northwest. This 
plan is all inclusive and will embrace college, 
public and school libraries. Whether or not 
the Library Services Bill becomes law, the 
librarians in the Pacific Northwest together 
with their citizens and local governments are 
going to be better informed of library potenti- 
alities and library needs as a result of this 
survey; and in a better position to underwrite 
their own programs. 

Should not ALA throw its corporate weight 
back of similar grants for the other three 
regional associations? In these 26 states is a 
large proportion of our unserved areas and our 
undernourished libraries. If ALA and the 
regional associations together could in partner- 
ship secure grants which would finance search- 
ing studies of the conditions within each 
region now holding back library development, 
we would have armed ourselves with detailed 
knowledge of the obstacles now standing in 
our way. With this self knowledge we would 
be in a better position to get support for libra- 
ries at the local level. Parenthetically, these 
regional surveys might well be a powerful 
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stimulus in favor of the passage of the Library , 
Services Bill, since they would greatly increase 
the local awareness of the library potential. 
It is my hope that the prestige and support of 
ALA as a national organization may be avail- 
able to the regional associations in their efforts 
to gain such grants. 

As we face the new association year just 
ahead, I am conscious of the heavy responsi- 
bility you have placed on my shoulders as 
president of this great organization. I can but 
pledge to you my best efforts to carry on the 
fine work of those who have preceded me in 
the office. This is a stirring time to be serving 
ALA in any capacity. A renewed feeling of 
confidence pervades the profession and a new 
awareness of the importance of libraries is 
abroad in the land. Librarians welcome the 
assistance of the American Book Committee, 
a society of citizens devoted to the use of 
books, with the stated purpose: “To keep 
books free, make them widely available, and 
encourage people to read them.” All of this 
should give us courage and incentive to 
redouble our efforts to increase the use and 
usefulness of books through improving and 
extending library service, We can take pride 
and satisfaction in the progress we have made, 
but there must be no slacking of effort, lest 
we lose the momentum we have gained in our 
work for libraries. 

I would appeal to you tonight as individuals, 
whether librarians or friends of libraries, to 
recognize the destiny that can lie ahead of us. 
If ALA is in a healthy condition today, it is 
in direct relation to the devoted work of many 
individuals on many levels and in many activi- 
ties of Association effort. By the same token 
the Association can become more effective and 
more dynamic as we enlist new recruits and 
provide for increased participation of our 
membership. The success of the ALA pro- 
gram and effective service to our individual 
libraries rests squarely on all 21,000 of us, as 
representatives of the library ideal. 

Next year we are facing an exciting experi- 
ence in our first southern conference since 1936. 
Twenty years have been too long a time! If 
the south needs an ALA conference, we from 
the east and the north and the west need even 
more to rediscover this great part of our 
country. You will find library history being 
made in the south and you will meet some of 
our most dynamic leadership as you attend the 
conference next year. And so, may I express 
the sincere wish that I shall see all of you at 
Miami Beach next June. 
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People have asked what exactly 
makes librarians so pleased 
with our Freeline reading table. 
It is probably a number of 
things. Some people go for ap- 
pearance—and it certainly is a 


handsome table. Others are 


primarily concerned with the 
comfort of the reader, and they 
like the generous amount of 
room between table top and 
chair seat. Most of us like some- 
thing different and fresh; we 
recognize the flair of the Free- 
line. But all wise administrators 
keep an eye on the future: they 
can see that here is something 
which will please the most for 


the longest time. 
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Ralph D. Remley 


The library activities of Ralph D. Remley, 
awarded a Trustee Citation for 1955, combine 
national, state and local services. Nationally 
he has been a lay consultant of the Board of 
Personnel Administration of the Association 
and has served on several sub-committees. 
His interest in libraries may well have evolved 
from his specific area of assignment in his 
position with the United States Civil Service 
Commission where he has been for many years 
with the Personnel Classification Division. 
This has involved him in responsibility for 
classification and reclassification of many Gov- 
ernment libraries, including the Library of 
Congress, Department of Agriculture Library, 
Department of Commerce Library and the 
Washington Public Library. 

On a state level he has long been a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Library Association. As 
- member and then Chairman of its Legislative 
and Planning Committee, he worked assidu- 
ously in preparing the Association’s A State- 
ment of Goals of Public Library Service for 
Maryland and in obtaining passage of addi- 
tional State aid to libraries. He has advised a 
number of libraries in the State, including the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore and 
the Prince Georges County Memorial Library, 
on their classification and pay schedules. He 
was a charter member of the Maryland As- 
sociation of Library Trustees, organized in 
1950. 
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Ralph D. Remley 


GEORGE R. MORELAND 


But it is at the local level in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, where his efforts and activ- 
ities have been concentrated. He began his 
active participation in library matters as a 
member of the Advisory Council to the Trus- 
tees of the local Bethesda Library. He was 
its Chairman in 1949, It was in this year that 
the Montgomery County Council, in its first 
year of operation under the new Charter-Coun- 
cil-Manager form of government, appointed a 
committee to make comprehensive study and 
report on the needs of the County for public 
library facilities and services. This resulted 
in a detailed survey and recommendation, of 
which he was principal author and upon which 
was based the County Library Law passed in 
1950. 

As first Chairman of the Montgomery 
County Library Board under that law, he was 
instrumental in establishing the Department 
on a sound financial and professional basis in 
1951. He has continued to serve the Board 
and the Department conscientiously and well 
in various capacities. Librarians will immedi- 
ately recognize what a boon it is to have a 
Board member who has attended every 
monthly meeting but one over a five year 
span. A tour of inspection of European and 
African Civil Service installations necessitated 
Mr. Remley’s absence on this one occasion. 
We believe that Mr. Remley has been the 
greatest contributor by far to the rapid de- 
velopment of library services and facilities in 
Montgomery County; from seven independent 
libraries with an annual circulation of 300,000 
in 1951, to a system with central headquarters, 
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eight branches (including two new air-condi- 
tioned buildings) and three bookmobiles, with 
a total annual circulation of 1,400,000 in 1954. 

Mr, Remley comes by his interest in libraries 
naturally. He has what amounts to a small 
branch in his own home where four walls of 
a room are lined from floor to ceiling with 
books. Fortunately for the Department of 
Public Libraries any new addition to his col- 
lection results in a gift to us of a volume from 
his crowded shelves. As might be expected, 
he is a member of the Bibliographical Society 
of America. 

He does find time for matters other than 
libraries and books. A graduate in chemistry, 
he has continued his interest in this science 
and for some years has been one of three 
members of the Admissions Committee of the 
national American Chemical Society. He is 
also a member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the His- 
tory of Science Society. One of his hobbies is 
the pursuit of mathematical recreations. In 
line with his career he is a member of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada and also the Society for Person- 
nel Administration. 

In all his activities Mr. Remley has always 
been a very quiet and unobtrusive participant. 
His opinions and advice, when given, receive 
the most serious consideration from his con- 
freres in their knowledge of the wide experi- 
ence and practical background from which 
they emanate. 

In the best sense of the meaning Mr. Rem- 
ley is a truly fine public servant, not only in 
his duties for the United States Government 
but also in his service in private life for the 
advancement of education and the public 
good. Montgomery County is gratified that the 
efforts of Mr. Remley have been so signally 
recognized by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


director Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Department of Public Li- 
braries, Gaithersburg, Md., 
since 1951 was formerly li- 
brarian in Johnstown, Pa. He 
is a member of ALA, Mary- 
land Library Association and 
is treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association. 
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Mrs. George R. Wallace 


Mrs. George R. Wallace 


On a sunny morning early in summer a 
kindly faced woman sat in the doorway of a 
barn shelling peas. In the middle of her 
large, white-aproned lap a big bowl received 
the work of her busy hands while she listened 
or spoke to the young girl seated on a stool at 
her feet. The girl talked earnestly, though 
sometimes hesitantly. Finally the woman, 
shaking her head gently said, “No, my dear, 
I'm afraid this examination shows that you 
haven’t advanced quite far enough in your 
studies to let us admit you to the Academy. 
Wait another year and you'll be ready to be- 
come a freshman with the other girls and boys 
of your age.” 

The girl’s astonishing response was to burst 
into tears, Nothing would stop the flow until 
the pleading gave way to consent and Alice 
Wellington became, at the age of 12, the 
youngest pupil ever to be entered at Cushing 
Academy in Ashburnham, Massachusetts. 
The determination and persistency which was 
successful in accomplishing what her young 
heart had been set on was to be a character- 
istic that, through the years, would bring 
Alice Wellington Wallace a full and useful 
life. 
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librarian, Fitchburg (Mass.) 
Public Library, is currently 
Public Libraries Division rep- 
resentative on ALA Council, 
1955-59. Miss Hyatt is also 
connected with Clark Uni- 
versity as coordinator for a 
course in Techniques in Li- 
brary Processes for non-pro- 
fessional personnel. 
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Born in the tiny village of Rindge in south- 
ern New Hampshire, Alice grew up in coun- 
try surroundings where her family’s living 
came from a small box factory. Orders came 
in by mail and business was brisk enough to 
make unnecessary a wandering sales force. 
Yet one day when still a student at Cushing, 
pursuing an idea which cropped up in her 
enterprising mind, young Miss Wellington took 
a train for New York City where, singly and 
unsupported, she assaulted Fulton Street and 
landed an order for a carload of boxes, quite 
the biggest order ever handled by Wellington’s 
Box Shop. 

After her graduation from Cushing (where 
she was president of her senior class and the 
first girl so honored in the school’s history) 
Alice continued with her musical studies. 
Claiming that she found it easier to keep her 
vocal cords in tune than to be continually 
tinkering with a set of fiddle strings, she gave 
up the violin for singing—a vocation which 
ultimately brought her to Fitchburg. The sing- 
ing days, however, came to an end as a means 
of livelihood when she became Mrs. George 
Rodney Wallace and found herself married to 
the grandson of the man who had given 
Fitchburg its public library. 

The traditional library interest of the Wal- 
lace family was happily forwarded by the zeal 
with which Mrs, Wallace pursued her obliga- 
tions as a trustee when she was appointed to 
the Board of the Wallace Library and Art 
Museum in 1928 and began an exciting era of 
Getting-Things-Done-For-Libraries. At the 
time she became chairman of the Board in 
1937 she was seemingly the busiest person in 
Fitchburg being extremely active in the civic 
and political affairs of her community and 
state. She had won for herself a permanent 
spot of highly respected authority but her 
first civic love was—and is—the public library. 

In thinking of Mrs. Wallace, four character- 
istics come immediately to mind: a quick and 
intelligent grasp of the elements of a situation; 
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a determination to find a way to meet it; a fine 
sense of organization in carrying out the solu- 
tion; the ability to undertake what is needed 
with gaiety, enthusiasm, understanding and 
appreciation for the human elements involved. 
These qualities have made Alice Wallace 
greatly admired in her community, greatly 
loved by the library staff, and an enormous 
source of strength to library boards and li- 
brarians all over the Commonwealth. It is 
the record of what these qualities have 
achieved that makes the award of an American 
Library Association Citation of Merit for 1954 
an appropriate recognition. 

It might be fair to say that Mrs. Wallace’s 
trustee interest and progressive vigor was 
welcome indeed to a young librarian who came 
to Fitchburg in 1937 to head a reorganization 
program. It is not without significance, per- 
haps, that Emerson Greenaway’s succession to 
many fine posts, although unquestionably a 
recognition of his personal achievements, was 
begun in Fitchburg under the trustee policy in 
which Mrs. Wallace had a guiding hand (al- 
though she herself would say that she learned 
what it meant to be a trustee under the guid- 
ing hand of that equally vigorous and progres- 
sive young librarian). 

It is a credit to Mrs. Wallace’s dynamic 
leadership and her ability to translate ideas 
into action that the successful Youth Library 
project was so gratifyingly concluded. The in- 
fluence of the bold idea behind the plan for 
the building of this unique library has touched 
the minds of many more than local people. 
Thousands of visitors (librarians, trustees, ar- 
chitects, educators and others) from all over 
America and 28 foreign countries have come 
to see this unusual children’s library and mar- 
vel at the accomplishment of boys and girls 
who by their work campaign earned the first 
$10,000 toward the building. Representatives 
of the Department of State of the United States 
came to photograph the Library and write its 
story to send abroad to our Overseas Missions 
as an example of working democracy and its 
tale has been recounted in 7 publications of 
European countries, 

The sense of library responsibility which 
encouraged the growth and expansion of the 
city library was directed to other libraries and 
in 1944 Mrs, Wallace was made chairman of 
a committee of the nursing school of the local 
hospital to establish a nurse’s reference li- 
brary, now numbered as one of the eight best 
in the state. As her work with local libraries 

(Trustees . . . Page 474) 
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Library Services Bill-H.R. 2840 


On July 26, 1955 the Library Services Bill 
was favorably reported without amendment by 
the House Education and Labor Committee by 
a vote of 20 to 9. The bill is H.R. 2840, pre- 
‘sented by Representative Edith Green of Ore- 

on. 

This bill was one of the 27 identical bills in- 
troduced by members of both parties in the 
House of Representatives early in January. 

Since the Floor vote in the House and action 
in the Senate will both be taken when Congress 
reconvenes in January, now is the time for li- 
brarians to visit with their Representatives and 
Senators—while they are at home. Above all, 
influential citizens and representatives of or- 
ganizations should be urged to call upon their 
members of Congress, requesting favorable 
votes for the bill. | 

The favorable report by the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee can be attributed 
to the deep interest and hard work of the 
subcommittee and to the many able witnesses 
who testified at the public hearings during the 
latter part of May. Each witness appeared 
before the subcommittee in roughly one of four 
different roles:—as citizen, as member of Con- 
gress, as representative of a national organiza- 
tion, or as librarian. The citizen group, which 
included a minister, a businessman, a house- 
wife, lawyer, school superintendent, a country 
club woman and a surgeon, emphasized largely 
the need of the individual for the extension of 
library service in the rural areas. Their state- 
ments contained many excellent, concrete illus- 
trations of this need and how it would be met 
by enactment of the bill. 

The members of Congress speaking to the 
subcommittee emphasized the fact that the bill 
is a temporary one intended to stimulate state 
and local governments to provide more ade- 
quately for library service on a permanent 
basis. The representatives of national organiza- 
tions spoke for their groups in urging favorable 
action on the bill, in many cases showing that 
the benefits which would result from its enact- 
ment would help accomplish some of the long 
range objectives of their own organizational 
programs, These organizations include educa- 
tion, labor, farm and civic. The librarians ap- 
pearing before the subcommittee gave the tech- 
nical background material necessary to a de- 
tailed understanding of the bill and what its en- 
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Time for Action 


actment would mean in the development of 
library service. 

For those of you who will be writing or visit- 
ing your Congressman during this Congres- 
sional recess, it may be of interest and value to 


‘ know what other members of Congress, the 


House Committee on Education and Labor, 
deemed of sufficient importance to include in 
the printed report which accompanied the 
favorable vote of the committee for transmission 
to the House of Representatives. The follow- 
ing is an excerpt from that report, “Federal Aid 
for Library Service in Rural Areas,” House 
Report No. 1587, lst Session, 84th Congress. 


During the hearings held by the subcommittee 
some rather significant information was revealed re- 
garding the availability and adequacy of library 
services. All of the witnesses stressed the im- 
portant role of library services in our Nation today 
and the need to improve and extend these services 
in rural areas. Most of them stated that the pro- 
posed legislation, which would provide stimulation 
on the part of the Federal Government for a lim- 
ited period, would in their opinion be sufficient 
to demonstrate the value of adequate library serv- 
ices and that as a result the program would be 
carried on in the future by State and local com- 
munities without Federal assistance. 

There can be no question that the free, tax- 
supported library, where it has been adequately 
supported, is an integral part of public education 
in the many communities where it exists. The - 
library has supplemented and worked with the 
public schools so that the children of most com- 
munities have an integrated book program. These 
library facilities are important to school children 
during the school year as well as during the sum- 
mer time when reading programs are provided. 
Actually the public library has been a bulwark 
against juvenile delinquency and has been a posi- 
tive force against the bad effects of vicious comic 
books, 

The public library offers opportunity for adults, 
regardless of the amount of formal education, to 
carry on continuing education throughout. their 
lives. With the many complex problems facing 
our people today, the national welfare requires that 
a well-stocked library, as a headquarters for un- 
biased fact, be available to all of our people. As 
the educational level rises, more people use li- 
braries. Therefore, the needs and demands for 
adequate library services are now greater than 
ever. Altogether, the public library performs a 
practical operating function in our educational 
processes, our cultural evolution, our economic ac- 
tivities, and our political and social development. 
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The hearings revealed that many citizens do not 
have this essential service. Witnesses stated that 
about 27 million people in the United States are 
without access to local public-library services of 
any kind and that 90 percent of this group live in 
rural areas. Of the approximately 3,000 counties 
in the United States, 404 do not have a single 
public library within their borders and in only three 
States—Delaware, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
—does local public-library service reach every 
resident. The problem actually spreads throughout 
the country. In addition to the people who have 
no service, about 53 million others have inadequate 
local public-library services. For example, of the 
7,500 library systems in the Nation, 60 percent 
have less than $4,000 per year for operating ex- 
penses, and 77 percent have less than $10,000 per 
year. Although only 24 States make direct grants 
to local public libraries all but 2 provide some help 
to local communities such as advisory and technical 
assistance, bookmobile service, and loans of books. 
According to a study made by the American Li- 
brary Association, it takes $1.50 per capita to 
render minimum library services. Many rural 


areas throughout the country are unable to finance’ 


good service because of sparse population and tax 
limitations, and as a result have no service at all or 
inadequate service. Public-library service agencies 
are small as compared with the other policymaking 
or law enforcement agencies and by the nature of 
their service they do not attract or provide reasons 
for pressure group legislation in competition for the 
tax dollar. : 

Most of our large urban areas have done a good 
job in providing library services and it was interest- 
ing to note that representatives from metropolitan 
areas appearing before the committee were anxious 
that good service be provided to rural areas. They 
testified in favor of this bill even though their own 
particular communities would not receive any direct 
benefits from the program. They were convinced 
that a 5-year program would be sufficient to demon- 
strate the practical values of library services and 
that after the 5-year period the States and local 
communities would continue and support the serv- 
ice from their own funds. 


Significant Provisions. 


H. R. 2840 authorizes an appropriation of 
$7,500,000 a year for a 5-year period. The money 
appropriated will be allotted to the States in the 
following manner: Each State will receive a basic 
allotment of $40,000, except the Virgin Islands, 
which will receive a basic allotment of $10,000. 
The balance of the appropriation will be divided 
among the States on the basis of their rural popu- 
lation as compared with the rural population of the 
United States. The allotment for each State must 
be matched by the State on the basis of the per 
capita income of the State as compared with the 
national capita income. 

By definition in the bill a rural area is any in- 
corporated or unincorporated place of 10,000 pop- 
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ulation or less. Under the provisions of the bill a 
State is not permitted to use any portion of the 
Federal grant directly or indirectly for the pur- 
chase or erection of buildings or for the purchase 
of land. 

In order to receive funds each State must prepare 
a State plan for the further extension of public- 
library services to be submitted to the Commis- 
sioner of Education, who is required to approve 
the State plan if submitted to him by the author- 
ized State agency and if the plan complies with 
the specifications set forth in the act. The State 
plan may use any method for extending public- 
library services that it determines will use the funds 
to maximum advantage. The State has complete 
authority in the selection of books, materials and 
personnel and the determination as to whether or 
not library services are inadequate will be made 
by the State library agency. In order to be eligible 
a State plan must certify that the State appropria- 
tion to the State library agency has not been re- 
duced below that of the year previous to the one 
in which Federal funds are to be received. 


‘Conclusion 


The majority of the Committee on Education 
and Labor believes that this bill will stimulate the 
States to greater action in the development of 
library services in rural areas, just as Federal funds 
have done in the case of vocational education, 
highways, agriculture, and health programs, and 
that at the end of the 5-year period there will be 
no need for further Federal assistance in this field. 


The next steps for the Library Services Bill 
are: (1) House Rules Committee for a “rule.” 
The “rule” states the number of hours for de- 
bating the bill and whether amendments 
may be attached to the bill from the Floor. 
(2) House Floor for a vote. (3) Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee for a favorable 
vote of S. 205, identical to H.R. 2840 (4) Senate 
Floor for a vote. 

On March 9, 1950, a similar bill was de- 
feated by only three votes. At that time many 
members favorable to the library legislation 
were not on the floor to vote for the Bill. It is 
important, therefore, to gain support of the 
members but also assurance that they will be on 
hand to vote when the measure comes up. It 
should also be pointed out to the congressmen 
that this is not just a librarian’s bill but it 
is being vigorously supported by national, 
state and local organizations and also by lay 
people. 

Congress will reconvene on January 3. This 
gives us four months in which to work to in- 
crease support for the Library Services Bill. 

See your representative and your senators 
now! 
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E THE WORK OUT OF 
LIBRARY PLANNING 


Whether you're planning a new library 

or expanding and reorganizing an existing one, 
you can put all your problems in the lap 

of Globe-Wernicke’s competent Library Planning 
Staff. By doing this you not only get the 

free service of trained specialists but 

also you obtain the highest quality library 
equipment available today. 


Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineering 
Staff for personal service, or write Dept. L-9. 
for Catalog 314, which contains 

complete information on G/W bookstacks 

and associated library equipment. 
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Manufacturers of the W orld’s Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Emerson Greenaway (center) winner 
of the Joseph W. Lippincott Award, 
is pictured here with Robert E. Scud- 
der (left) and Joseph W. Lippincott 
(right) donor of the award. 


1955 ALA Awards and Citations 


ROBERT E. SCUDDER 
Chairman, ALA Board on Awards 


Under the sponsorship of the ALA Board on 
Awards, the awards ceremonies at the 1955 annual 
conference of the American Library Association in 


Philadelphia were planned to extend over all three 


of the General Sessions and two of the Council 
meetings, in addition to those presentations ar- 
ranged by Divisions of ALA. In this way, a larger 
number of ALA organizations responsible for 
choosing the recipients of the various awards and 
citations were able to share in honoring the 1955 
winners, 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, an- 
nounced at the First Council Session, Monday 
afternoon, July 4, by Dan A. Williams, Chairman 
of the ALA Public Relations Committee and pre- 
sented at a tea given by the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin (co-sponsors of the awards) at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance on July 6, are as follows: 


Public Libraries up to 25,000 population: 
Owatonna, Minnesota, Free Public Library. 
(Honorable Mention: Howland Memorial Li- 
brary, Paramus, New Jersey); 

Public Libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library. 
(Special Award: Eugene, Oregon, Public Library. 
Honorable Mention: La Crosse, Wisconsin, Pub- 
lic Library); 

County Libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Boonslick Regional Library, Sedalia, 
Missouri. (Special Award: Johnson County 
Volunteer Library System, Mission, Kansas); 

Public and County Libraries between 100,000 
and 200,000 population: Glendale, California, 
Public Library. (Special Awards: South Bend, 
Indiana, Public Library; Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Free Library); 

Public and County Libraries between 200,000 
and 500,000 population: Miami, Florida, Public 
Library. (Special Award: St. Louis County Li- 
brary, Normandy, Missouri); 

Public Libraries with population over 500,000: 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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(Special Award: Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary); 

College Libraries: Oklahoma City University 
Library; 

School Libraries: Roseville, California, Union 
High School. (Special Award: Danville, Arkan- 
sas, High School. Honorable Mention: Crown 
Point, Indiana, High School); 

Air Force Libraries: Reese Air Force Base Li- 
brary, Lubbock, Texas. (Special Award: Reserve 
Reference Library, Headquarters Fourth Air 
Force, Hamilton Air Force Base, California. 
Honorable Mention: Base Library, 7558th Air 
Depot Group, APO 192, New York; Base Li- 
brary, Elmendorf Air Force Base, APO 942, Se- 
attle, Washington); 

Army Libraries: Post Library, Fort Benning, 
Georgia; Post Library, Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey; Post Library, Fort Sill, Oklahoma; Post 
Library, Fort Jackson, South Carolina. (Special 
Award: Post Library, Valley Forge Army Hos- 
pital, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. Honorable 
Mention: Port Library, Port of Whittier, APO 
987, Seattle, Washington.) 


At the First General Session, Monday evening, 
July 4, President Mumford presented the Grolier 
Society Award to Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian at the Hall Branch of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, in recognition of her outstand- 
ing contribution to the reading of young people. 
The citation, read by James E. Bryan, Chairman of 
the ALA Committee on the Grolier Award stated 
that “because of her belief in children, and of her 
love and sympathy for them . . . she has led 
thousands of children to read good books . . . in- 
spired and encouraged many authors to write better 
books for children and . . . has given her time, 
thought and energy without stint to teach and 
write so that others may share her inspiration, wis- 
dom and goals.” Mrs. Rollins, who has served 
more than 25 years in library work, previously re- 
ceived the ALA Letter Librarian Award in 1952, 
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L. to R., Frances Jane Porter, director 
of the Kentucky Library Extension 
Division which won the Letter Library 
Award; Maurice F. Tauber, winner 
Melvil Dewey Medal; and Helen M. 
Harris, recipient of the Letter Li- 
brarian Award. 


as well as a Brotherhood Week Award from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. She 
is the author of a number of articles and pamphlets, 
chiefly concerning books about Negro life. 

At the same General Session, the recipients of the 
1955 Trustee Citations, Mrs. George Rodney Wal- 
lace, Chairman, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Public 
Library Board and Ralph D. Remley, Montgomery 
County Library Board, Rockville, Maryland were 
presented by Eleanor Plain, Chairman, ALA Jury 
on Citation of Trustees. (See the special article 
on Trustee Citations in this issue of the Bulletin, 
page 390.) 

At the Second Council Session on Wednesday 
morning, July 6, Miss Marietta Daniels, a mem- 
ber of the ALA Board on Awards, announced the 
recipients of the two Letter Awards of $100 each 
for outstanding library work representing humani- 
tarian achievement. The first of these awards was 
presented to the Kentucky Library Extension Di- 
vision and received by its Director, Frances Jane 
Porter, for a successful bookmobile project. The 
citation stated that the Extension Division “working 
heroically in co-operation with a state-wide citizens 
group, was able to place nearly 100 bookmobiles 
into service in the state as the climax of an eight- 
een-month campaign, and thereby bring to count- 
less distant communities an awareness of public 
affairs and of the contemporary current of life 
which otherwise would have been unavailable. By 
their efforts, in conjunction with their collabora- 
tors, they have extended importantly the numbers 
and degree of an informed citizenry in the State of 
Kentucky.” 

The recipient of the Letter Librarian Award was 
Helen Margaret Harris, Librarian since 1934 of 
the Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
The citation pointed out that Miss Harris over a 
number of years “has exemplified in many posts 
the best traditions of library service. She has been 
a branch librarian, school librarian, hospital li- 
brarian, a teacher of library science and a library 
administrator. She has served on the ALA Execu- 
tive Board and in numerous other important capaci- 
ties in professional organizations. But above all, in 
every capacity, she has been the warm, out-going, 
courageous individual to whom people have come 
for help and guidance and because of whom, the 
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community always was better.” Miss Harris is cur- 
rently serving ALA in the capacity of Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee for 1954/55. 

In the absence of Mr. J. R. Blanchard, Chairman 
of the Oberly Memorial Award Committee, Miss 
Daniels also announced that Arthur and Elizabeth 
Rose of State College, Pennsylvania, had been 
awarded the Oberly Memorial Award presented 
every other year for the best bibliography in the 
field of agriculture and related sciences “for their 
scholarly and valuable work, Distillation Literature, 
Index and Abstracts 1946-52 (State College, Penn- 
sylvania, Applied Sciences Laboratory, 1953).” 
Honorable Mention was awarded to the following 
by the Oberly Memorial Award Committee: Eliza- 
beth Gould Davis for a bibliography on rural elec- 
trification in the United States; Josiah C. Folsom 
for two bibliographies on agricultural labor in the 
United States; Angelina Martinez and C. Noël 
James for bibliographies on cocoa and coffee pub- 
lished in Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

The Letter winners and Dr. and Mrs. Rose re- 
ceived their awards from John S. Richards, Presi- 
dent-Elect of ALA who presided at the Second 
Council Session. 

At the Second General Session, on Wednesday 
evening, July 6, the Joseph W. Lippincott Award 
of $500, which for nearly two decades has been 
given annually for distinguished service in the pro- 
fession of librarianship, was presented to Emerson 
Greenaway, Director of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Joseph W. Lippincott, who was pres- 
ent at the ceremony, read the citation stating that 
Mr. Greenaway came to Philadelphia in 1951 
“from a similar post which he held at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. In the brief 
intervening period, he has reorganized the Free 
Library of Philadelphia along more efficient lines, 
has increased the scope and improved the quality 
of its service, has improved the quality and position 
of its personnel and has enlarged materially the 
measure of its public support. ... His service to 
librarianship, however, has extended beyond the 
discharge of his professional duties and has in- 
cluded membership on the ALA Executive Board, 
presidency of the Massachusetts Library Associa- 
tion and service as a consultant to UNESCO from 
1947 to 1950. In 1954, he received the Junior 
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Chamber of Commerce Good Government Award 
for ‘services beyond the call of duty as a municipal 
official? Today’s award is but another fitting 
sequel.” Mr, Greenaway was General Chairman 
of the Philadelphia Local Committee for the 1955 
ALA Conference. 

At the same meeting, in the absence of Mar- 
garet Hayes, Chairman of the responsible commit- 
tee and also of the recipient of the E. P. Dutton— 
John Macrae Award of $1000 for advanced study 
in the field of library work with children and young 
people, the Chairman of the ALA Board on Awards 
announced that Mrs. Barbara Davis Widem, Assist- 
ant Librarian in the Center for Children’s Books, 
University of Chicago, had been selected to receive 
this annual fellowship for 1955/56. Mrs. Widem 
will use the award for advanced study in the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago. She proposes to focus her research on the 
role of the children’s library consultant on the staff 
of a state library agency in working with adult 
groups concerned with children and services to 
parents. Mrs. Widem brings several years of ex- 
perience in children’s work in Charleston, West 
Virginia, and Chicago, Illinois to her further studies 
in this field. 

At the final General Session on Friday evening, 
July 8, the Chairman of the ALA Board on 
Awards announced the winner of the Melvil Dewey 
Medal, awarded for creative professional achieve- 
ment of high order, particularly in the fields in 
which Melvil Dewey was actively interested. The 
recipient was Maurice F. Tauber, Melvil Dewe 
Professor of Library Service at the School of Li- 
brary Service of Columbia University. The cita- 
tion mentioned Mr. Tauber’s most recent book, 
Technical Services in Libraries, published in 1954, 
pointing out that it “is the Dewey tradition as has 
been most of his professional service. He has 
held important posts in the libraries of several lead- 
ing universities, has been editor of College and Re- 
search Libraries since 1948, has served frequently 
as a consultant to libraries and has been a leader in 
professional groups. His greatest service, however, 
probably has been that of the good teacher, the 
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Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Grolier So- 
ciety Award winner, receives the pre- 
sentation from James E. Bryan, chair- 
man of the ALA Committee on the 
Grolier Award. 


generator of new ideas and broader viewpoints. 
. . . In view of his substantial contributions to 
the profession, it is most fitting that the Melvil 
Dewey Professor should now receive the Melvil 
Dewey Medal.” President Mumford, as one of his 
last presidential acts before turning the gavel over 
to President-Elect Richards, presented the medal 
to Mr. Tauber, who was awarded the Margaret 
Mann Citation in 1953. 

In conclusion, the Chairman of the Board on 
Awards announced the 1955 winner of the Mar- 
garet Mann Citation for outstanding professional 
achievement in cataloging and classification. This 
had been presented on Thursday morning at a 
meeting of the ALA Cataloging and Classification 
Division to Seymour Lubetzky, Consultant on Bib- 
liographic and Cataloging Policy in the Library 
of Congress. Mr. Lubetzky was cited for “his schol- 
arly analysis and critiques which have stimulated 
and influenced profoundly the revision of cata- 
loging rules and are leading the library profession 
to a clear statement of principles as the basis for 
future cataloging policy.” Mr. Lubetzky is well- 
known for his report Cataloging Rules and Prin- 
ciples, which was published in 1953. 

In addition to the awards listed above, the 
Newbery and Caldecott Medals announced by the 
Children’s Library Association last March were pre- 
sented by Jane A. Darrah, Chairman of the New- 
bery-Caldecott Committee, to their respective 
winners, Meindert DeJong and Marcia Brown, at 
the annual Newbery-Caldecott dinner on Tuesday 
evening, July 5, in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
At the same time the Frederic G. Melcher scholar- 
ship fund designed to help a prospective children’s 
librarian attend library schoo] was announced by 
Virginia Haviland, Chairman, Children’s Library 
Association, to honor Mr. Melcher, president of the 
R. R. Bowker Company, and donor of the Newbery 
and Caldecott itadat 
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Follow That Gleam! 


GRETCHEN GARRISON CONDUITTE 


A special library adult education project 
developed with one of 20 sub-grant awards by 
the American Library Association from a 
$100,000 grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Copies of the official report are 
available from the ALA Office for Adult Edu- 
cation, 50 E. Huron, Chicago, Ill. 


Skeptics, attention! We in the Jackson Free 
Library of Jackson, Tennessee, would like to 
demonstrate the value of a certain kind of fool- 
hardiness in library work. 

Following the receipt of the American Li- 
brary Association’s announcement, in July 1953, 
of a grant of $100,000 from the Fund for 
Adult Education for the initiation of adult 
education programs in libraries, we had a 
gleam in our professional eye. 

Take a look at us as we were. For 50 years 
after the opening of the Carnegie building in 
Jackson, the library had experienced the usual 
ups and downs of a small town library. 

Our staff consisted of one trained librarian 
who had been employed in May 1952; a full- 
time general assistant who had just started to 
work in the library and who had no previous 
experience; and a part-time janitor. Extra 
help, paid by the hour, was occasionally avail- 
able as funds permitted, usually on Saturdays. 
We had increased our circulation by almost 
10,000 in the previous year by dent of a very 
active publicity campaign through radio and 
newspaper. To attempt any special activity 
for adults in addition to maintaining service 
and developing a public relations program to 
interpret the library to the community seemed 
an impossibility. 

And yet, the adult education awards were 
luring. If we could dream up a satisfactory 
plan, if we could secure more staff members, 
if we could obtain a 16mm. projector, then 
surely we could undertake a program for 
adults. Echoes of the American Heritage proj- 
ect in Mississippi sounded in the librarian’s 
mind. Recent experience with a wonderfully 
alert community in Jackson confirmed a con- 
viction that adult education would work in 
this library. The warm glow of the possible 
publicity resulting from the receipt of an 
award brightened the sunny days. 

Thoreau said in Walden (quoted in college 
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philosophy some years before), “If you have 
built castles in the air, your work need not be 
lost; that is where they should be. Now put 
the foundations under them.” 

After talking to library trustees, former staff 
members, the newspaper editor and various 
community leaders, we found that there seemed 
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to be definite tension between city and county 
residents. Because both groups supported the 
Jackson Free Library from tax funds, it seemed 
obvious that the library could be a common 
meeting ground, and could provide the oppor- 
tunity for people to take a look at their chang- 
ing community. Thus was born the idea of 
a series of meetings to evaluate rural-urban re- 
lationships in Jackson and Madison County. 
We purposefully called it a Civic Affairs Forum 
because we felt this title would cover all the 
phases of community life which we hoped to 
have represented in the series. We did not 
think there were enough trained discussion 
leaders available to rely on that method alone. 
Also we wanted certain individuals to prepare 
and present papers of an historical or statistical 
nature. 

Six general areas were chosen after much 
consultation. They were trends in industriali- 
zation in West Tennessee, with special refer- 
ence to Jackson and Madison County; changes 
in rural life both in city and county; influence 
of electric power; population facts and their 
significance; educational conditions and prob- 
lems; and cultural and economic conditions 
before and after 1947. 

Each of the 20 librarians whose proposal 
for an adult education program was given an 
award undoubtedly felt the same delight and 
apprehension when the grants were announced. 
In Jackson we had an experience which is every 
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librarian’s dream: we asked for a certain budget 
and received it! Getting all the money re- 
quested is a rare occurrence in the lives of 
most librarians! 

Coincident with the receipt of the subgrant, 
the librarian learned she would have to leave 
the library because of a change in family plans. 
It was necessary, therefore, to conclude the 
Forums before June 1, 1954. 

The final plan called for eleven weekly meet- 
ings. We could not secure an extra staff mem- 
ber on a full-time basis to coordinate this 
program, but we were fortunate in getting part- 
time help and the librarian did the coordinat- 
ing. Work was divided among four people, 
one a trained librarian, one a history teacher 
and two who had previous experience in the 
library on a part-time basis. They helped 
with technical processes in connection with 
book orders, bibliographies, mailing lists, or- 
ganization of the pamphlet file (an imperative 
task if local research was to be done). On 
Forum nights someone assisted in distributing 
and explaining the evaluation sheets. Other 
duties assigned were keeping scrapbook clip- 
pings, compiling and assisting in the writing 
of the case study and handling bookkeeping 
records. The library’s one full-time assistant 
was able to keep up with her regular duties 
which were essential to maintaining service. 
Our janitor worked extra time and was largely 
responsible for the good impression made by 
the appearance of the library. His work was 
complicated by the fact that these meetings 
were held in the children’s room and furniture 
had to be moved both before and after each 
meeting. 

The actual arranging of the meetings was 
full of aches and pains as all who have “run a 
meeting” will understand. The first meeting 
was no exception. 

Senator Estes Kefauver had agreed to open 
the Forum series with an address on “Trends 
in Industrialization” in which we hoped he 
would discuss the South in general and Tennes- 
see in particular and pave the way for the 
second meeting at which the executive secre- 
tary of the Jackson-Madison County Chamber 
of Commerce, would continue the story of local 
industrial development. With the advance 
publicity in print, the building sparkling clean, 
the staff exhausted but sure they had made all 
possible preparations, we were all set for 
“speaker jitters.” 

For courtesy above and beyond the call of 
duty, in addition to a good speech, let us rec- 
ommend busy Mr. Kefauver who sent two tele- 
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grams, spaced about one hour apart, inform- 
ing us that the private plane in which he was 
traveling from Chattanooga was meeting head 
winds and would be delayed! The suspense 
was finally ended when he arrived at the ap- 
pointed hour. His address was covered by 
both radio stations, the representatives of the 
two Memphis newspapers in Jackson, the 
bureaus of the Memphis Commercial-Appeal 
and the Press-Scimitar. The Jackson Sun car- 
ried a picture and a long report of the meeting 
the next day. 

The next two meetings were concerned with 
changes in rural life. A third generation 
farmer and his modern wife were introduced by 
the president of the Farm Bureau who did an 
outstanding job of leading the discussion at 
the end of the talks. At the third meeting a 
Madison County Agricultural Agent discussed 
rural changes as seen during the past 25 years. 
The film, “Common Heritage” produced by the 
State Library was introduced by the chairman 
of the Madison County Library Board. Her 
own personal comments on rural-urban rela- 
tionships were a high point of the Forum 
period. 

The influence of electric powers was the next 
subject considered. After a talk by the man- 
ager of the Jackson Electric Department, a 
lively discussion brought out questions raised 
by Senator Kefauver’s talk, which made a good 
connecting link in the subject matter, 

The sixth meeting which was also on elec- 
tric power was planned for discussion follow- 
ing a film on TVA. The discussion leader 
was the director of the West Tennessee regional 
office of the State Planning Commission. He 
had previewed the film on Sunday morning 
(before church) and reviewed TVA material 
from the library collection extensively. But— 
at 7:30 P.M., only the staff, the leader and the 
film were present! By 8:00 p.m., 14 people 
were present, the lowest number in attendance 
during the series, two women and 12 men. 
The discussion was a model of unobtrusive 
leadership, 100 per cent participation, and 
variety of information presented. 

Two meetings on population facts followed. 
The first included discussion of population in 
city and county with relation to employment; 
which was led by a college teacher, who had 
been aided by a group of her students at Lam- 
buth College in compiling facts and figures, 
using our new Tennessee Collection pamphlets 
and the college library’s resources. The sec- 
ond speaker, a retired college professor and 
now a consulting psychologist, presented in- 
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formation based on original, local research, 
about the aging trend. 

The second session on population was based 
on the film, “Living City.” The discussion 
leader had prepared informative charts which 
brought out the increase in child population. 
This paved the way to the topic of school 
problems in the city and the county. The two 
meetings on this subject were presented by a 
large panel of school officials and citizens. A 
mimeographed list of pertinent questions 
planned by the panelists, were distributed as 
a basis for discussion. 

The final meeting was planned to bring out 
cultural changes. The speaker was a distin- 
guished native son, now of Memphis. He was 
asked to present the subject from his own ex- 
perience. Later we asked him to bring it down 
to date. This involved our supplying him with 
information in a hurry. Most of it was not in 
print, so the staff and the community collab- 
orated in supplying organization yearbooks, 
reports, pamphlets and similar material. This 
was an all-Jackson reference problem! In his 
talk, Mr. Chandler spoke informally about the 
early cultural coherence of the community be- 
fore its industrial and population growth. He 
emphasized that “gentility” does not depend 
on wealth. 

A tabulation of the statistics for this Forum 
series showed that the attendance for the 
eleven meetings was 366. An estimated 157 
individuals were involved in the meetings, al- 
though many took part in the planning who 
did not attend for various reasons. Average 
attendance was 33. Evaluation sheets were 
returned by 65% of the participants. Jackson 
community leaders gave the library immediate, 
active and effective support on both the plan- 
ning and performing levels in this Civic Affairs 
Forum. Attendance was disappointing, but 
made up in quality for lack of numbers. 

We believe that our experience. was not 
unique; that many a library can proceed to do 
creative work with adults. With extra funds, 
it can be done more quickly and efficiently. 
But with a good idea and community leader- 
ship, significant results can be obtained. With 
Thoreau, again from Walden, “ . If one 
advances confidently in the direction of his 
dreams, and endeavors to live the life which 
he has imagined, he will meet with a success 
unexpected in common hours.” 
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Whether a 
standard form or one 
printed to your own 

ae specifications .... 
BRO-DART can fill your library's par- 
ticular need with top quality book cards, 
pockets, special notices, order forms, etc. 





LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
a division of 


Bro Part INDUSTANES 


65 E. ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLYD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


See our CATALOG #54 or 
send us a sample of the form you 
require and we will quote prices. 
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Overdue Finds 


I remember reading once of the death of a princess of the Visconti in the early Renascence, 
1420 or there abouts. She left great possessions in lands, vineyards and jewelry: she did not even 
trouble to enumerate them, but willed them away in blocks. When she came to her books, how- 
ever, she bequeathed them one by one to her dearest, adding a word of description or iffection 
to euch volume, for they had been her “most treasured possessions’; she had four books in all and 
she had read every one of them hundreds of times. 


FRANK HARRIS 
My Life and Loves 


THE OBLELISK PRESS, PARIS, Vol. 3, p. 24 
Submitted by: Lois Ann Baker, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


Oh that my words were now written or that they were printed in a book. 


THE BIBLE 


Job, Chapter 19, Verse 23 


Submitted by: Dorothy M. Emmons, Killeen, Texas 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department, To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, I. 





Librarians compare notes on bookmobiles 


” We sell a lot of bookmobiles in the 
LNN E course of a year. In the great majority 
o i — f li : nA 
j ant ae | of cases a library's decision to buy a 

Gerstenslager Bookmobile is influenced 
by favorable opinions from other li- 
braries having firsthand experience 
with our bookmobiles. Building book- 
mobiles that will preserve and enhance 
this reputation is a major concern of 
our company. 


Gerstenslager 
BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO. 


Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


beste: by ys 
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Why Tell? 


FREDERICK WEZEMAN 


After a decade of working with library 
boards, aldermen and librarians, I continue to 
be mystified by the negative attitude toward 
library publicity. It would seem that those 
concerned with the public library do “light a 
candle and place in under a bushel . . È 

The reasons advanced for denying proper 
funds, personnel or program for library pub- 
licity are many and varied. The taxpayers’ 
provision of free service is advertisement 
enough; further publicity is just ego-inflation 
on the part of the library administrator, or an 
attempt at empire building—often a favorite 
objection of city officials. People who want 
books will seek them out; publicity belongs 
to the world of business and commerce, not 
to the world of service. 

Why tell? Because library publicity is an 
integral part of the bibliographic process. The 
writer publicizes his ideas in the manuscript 
which he submits to the publisher. The pub- 
lisher’s reader thinks the manuscript has some- 
thing, and the publisher or the executive com- 
mittee agree. The book is published—and 
publicized. It may be allotted a large adver- 
tising budget. It may have no difficulty mak- 
ing its way in the competitive world of 
communication, But its life span may also be 
almost entirely dependent on the promotion 
activities of librarians. It may well be that 
the work of the librarian in “telling about this 
book” be a crucial part of the bibliographic 
process—that process which extends from the 
manuscript representing the thoughts of the 
writer to the read book transmitting those 
thoughts to the reader. 

Why tell? Because the publishers don't. 
The advertising budget of most publishers is 
concentrated in a small geographic area—the 
eastern seaboard, in a few media, and on a 
small number of titles, almost entirely current 
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ones. If the general public is to know about 
books, it is up to the public libraries to tell. 

The situation regarding magazines and 
pamphlets is even more crucial. Ephemeral 
they are called, and ephemeral their influence 
will surely be, regardless of value, unless they 
are properly publicized by public libraries. 
The reading public of many worthwhile maga- 
zines could be increased through publicity 
efforts by public libraries. 

Why tell? Many disk jockeys, TV perform- 
ers, radio announcers, script writers, account 
executives and advertising people make a liv- 
ing publicizing a product about which they 
have no convictions, for which they have no 
affection, no regard and perhaps even some 
dislike, if not downright loathing. But the 
librarian has pride in the product which he 
represents—books, pamphlets, records, maga- 
zines, films, etc. We know that more people 
will make use of library services and materials 
if they only knew about them, or were re- 
minded of them. Our convictions regarding 
the use of leisure time for a rewarding per- 
sonal reading program are positive. In a 
hasty, noisy and frustrated era we know that 
reading can bring beauty, understanding, re- 
flection, tranquillity and also sympathy and 
action. In short, we tell because we want 
more people to enjoy the benefits of library use. 
We have faith, conviction and enthusiasm re- 
garding library use. 

Why tell? If it is worth the taxpayer's 
money to buy a book, to spend more money 
in ordering, cataloging and storing the book, 
isn’t it worth some money to tell the citizens 
of the community of the presence of that book 
on the library shelves? It is a waste of public 
funds to keep the presence of the books in 
the library a secret. 

Why tell? Library publicity is one road to 
library improvement. Telling people about 
your product, encouraging use of your product, 
will inevitably mean improving your product. 
That has been the experience of industry and 
commerce. Far better that the public library 
be used and criticized than that it be neg- 
lected and ignored. The institution which 
indulges in decades of narcissistic contempla- 
tion is not on the road to improvement or in- 
creased use. 
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Why tell? When you tell you not only ex- 
plain your public library to others, but you 
also explain the library to yourself. The public 
library has been criticized for not having a 
clearly defined purpose. It is true that we 
are often “swept away by every wind of 
doctrine.” We seem prone to the “dibs and 
dabs” type of librarianship, a little of this and 
a little of that. A well directed, book ori- 
entated publicity program would give our 
public libraries direction and a philosophy 
of use. 

Why tell? Because our competitors tell. 
People associated with the public library often 
regard the institution as being without compe- 
tition. In one sense this is true, for in most 
instances the public library has a monopoly 
on library service; but in another it is far 
from true. The public library is in one of the 
most competitive fields of American life. The 
filling of leisure time is a very competitive 
business. Every bowling alley, cocktail lounge, 
T.V. set is our competitor in the sense that 
the library user can do many other things be- 
sides making use of the library. These com- 
petitors have tremendous financial resources, 
skilled and highly paid personnel, avenues of 
publicity and use their power and stimula- 
tions and appeals with great skill and a keen 
knowledge of man’s appetites and interests. 
Pitted against this armada of talent and money 
are the meager and even dwindling resources 
of the public library. 

In this raucous battle another shout will not 
be heard—I do not advocate shouting. How- 
ever, a calm and dignified but positive voice 
may sound above the turmoil; but the voice of 
silence is the doom of extinction. 
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MITTENS | 






*Trademork 


Changeaklt- Y -Dimensional 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN‘S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (34°’-9’'), many 
character-faces, and three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 





IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES... 


DISPLAY 
MASTER 
“71 aa 


{all Pinbok*) 


A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
34 to 2’‘—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 


4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions 
and suggestions that will help you solve your 
sign lettering and display problems and give 
you better results with more creative satisfac- 
tion—at much lower cost! 
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Write Mitten's Library Service Dept. A-85 


MITTENS 







| MITTEN‘S DISPLAY LETTERS | 
| 2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. i 
1 OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA f 
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For the first time, 
you are invited behind 
the scenes to hear a 


great conductor at work... 





A thrilling recording of Bruno Walter at rehearsal 


Columbia Records makes it possible to hear 

Dr. Bruno Walter create a performance of Mozart’s 
“Linz?” Symphony. 

As instructive as it is fascinating, this recording is an 
invaluable aid to understanding how an orchestra 
works, how a symphony is constructed, how mere notes 
become a living interpretation. To hear Dr. Walter 
conduct a “‘finished”’ performance after this recorded 
rehearsal is truly an unforgettable experience. 


Deluxe package includes the complete orchestra score! 


The New Columbia Records 
Educational Division 





the Found of Genius, Kehearsal-and perform- 799 7th Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y. Write for Free Catalog. 
ance of Mozart’s “Linz? Symphony ‘on two - 
12-inch **Lp”’ records. SL-224, $10.00. (RK) ‘Columbia’ (tp) Price is suggested list. 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 40 public libraries which are known to constitute a representa- 
tive sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In 
each case the index value is the median of the 40 libraries’ percentages found when their current 
circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter 
of 1939). For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


Table 1. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 40 American Public Libraries 
1955 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100). 














BRE SAT cine Rh ct ee ater Rie Se 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct 
Mar. June Sept Dec Mar June Sept. Dei 
Index value 99 104 100 104 98 
% Juvenile 49 52 45 51 AT 
% Adult Fiction 25 25 31 25 27 
24 24 26 


% Adult Non-Fiction 26 23 











Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 36 to 40 libraries, since not all 40 libraries are able to supply al! 


the needed data, 


A CENSUS OF AMERICAN LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS 


Progress is reported by a committee of the 
American Literature Group (Modern Language 
Association) at work surveying manuscript re- 
sources in U.S. libraries. An author-file con- 
taining 1600 names of writers with surviving 
manuscripts has already been built up, and re- 
ports are still being received. 

To develop this information, the committee 
compiled “American Authors’—a checklist of 
some 2000 names of American writers both 
old and new, with space for additions. This 
checklist has been widely circulated and, in 
most instances, obligingly checked by librarians. 
The result has been the amassing, in tabular 
form, of information for which ultimate publi- 
cation is to be sought. At present, reports are 
incomplete but the file is already of such mag- 
nitude as to be useful ad interim. 

Data already on hand show conclusively the 
need for such a central storehouse of manu- 
script information; the manuscripts of numerous 
writers, it is evident, are widely scattered. 
Likewise the manuscripts of many contempo- 
raries or near-contemporaries, about which in- 
formation is hard to come by, are being sys- 
tematically listed. 

Librarians who have in their care any Ameri- 
can literary manuscript materials (original 
manuscripts or typescripts of novels, plays, 
poems, etc., letters to or from authors, diaries or 
journals, miscellaneous documents, books with 
marginalia) and who have not received a copy 
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of the “American Authors” checklist, are urged 
to address a request to the chairman of the 
committee: Joseph Jones, Department of Eng- 
lish, University of Texas, Austin 12. 


DESIGNED TO FIT YOUR 
STANDARD BOOK SHELVING 





ALL METAL FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 


Rack Is 35” Long Capacity 25 Reels or Cans 
for 400’ through 1600’. Available in 29” and 
48” Lengths. Equipped with Rubber Feet for 
Use of Desk or Table. 


Call Your Audio-Visual Dealer or 
Write Us for Brochure. 






MEMBER 
NATIONAL 
1> 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 


1589 ADDISON ROAD, CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





DEPT. LA 
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oF DAVY CROCKETT 


APPEARS IN 


The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia 
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The controversial “King of the 
Wild Frontier . . .” was the hero of many a tall tale of 
young America, and his legend is a favorite among current young geo N 
Americans. Davy’s motto was, “Be sure you are right, then go ahead?’ eg iF 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia reproduces the S. S. Osgood portrait 
which Davy acknowledged in his own handwriting “‘. . . to be the only correct 
likeness that has been taken of me?’ This is one example of the wealth of | 
exclusive source material which leads more and more young Americans to 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia in their quest for knowledge. With information 
thus obtained . . . they can be sure they are right, then go ahead. 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 


Walter Dill Scott, Chairman, Editorial Board 
Franklin J. Meine, Editor-in-Chief 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
School and Library Division; N. H. Gilbert, Director 


Explained for young people 
the AMERICAN PEOPLES way... 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written by over 3200 
outstanding leaders in every field, including 15 Nobel Prize 
winners. They write for young peoples’ understanding 

and appreciation . . . but write completely 
and authoritatively to satisfy the 
most probing mind. 








FREE to Teachers and Librarians . . . a reproduction 
of the S. S. Osgood lithograph and Crockett’s hand- 
written acknowledgment of it (1034"” x 1514”, suit- 
able for framing), while the supply lasts. Please 
request on school or library letterhead . . . but just 
one to a person, please. 
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Council Acts Unanimously for 
ALA Reorganization 


“... the American Library Association appears to be on the thresh- 
old of a great opportunity. This opportunity can be met successfully 
only if there is an elimination of divisive tendencies, a de-emphasis of 
parochial points of view, and a strengthening of the Association’s uni- 
fied capacity to fulfill its broad mission. . . .” 

—from the Conclusion of the ALA Management Survey 


By LEN ARNOLD 
ALA Public Relations Consultant 


Complete text of the Management Survey will 
be found on pages 412 to 464. 


By unanimous action, the Council of the 
American Library Association on July 6, 
1955, approved a plan for thorough-going 
reorganization of the ALA. There were 
many individual expressions of enthusiasm 
over the plan. Optimism was voiced that 
this Councik action in Philadelphia, birth- 
place of ALA, opens the way for greater 
and more effective organizational and mem- 
bership endeavors. 


Divisions Endorse Plan 


Each ALA Division, through its President or 
Council representative endorsed the principles 
of the plan before the vote was taken. Council 
discussion indicated the very careful study and 
consideration that will need to be given as 
part of the process of implementing the re- 
organization, 

As the presiding officer and Executive Secre- 
tary pointed out, the Council action is the first 
step toward eventually submitting the pro- 
posed new set-up to the ALA membership. It 
was explained that reorganization will involve 
extensive revisions in the ALA Constitution 
which must be approved by vote of the 
members, 

The action in Philadelphia, which reaches 
into every phase of membership and organiza- 
tional activity, was taken by the vote—without 
a single dissent—on a resolution approving the 
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recommendation of the ALA Executive Board 
that Council adopt the key points of the 
Management Survey of ALA made during 
1954-55 by the firm of Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget. 


Board States Position 


In its Statement of Position, the eight points 
were set forth by the Executive Board as 
follows: 


The Board endorses the organizational and 
administrative concepts outlined in the Survey. 
In presenting the Report to the Council and to 
the membership, the Board recommends the 
following key points for adoption by the Coun- 
cil: 


(1) The Recommendations in the Survey es- 
tablishing the General Assembly of the 
American Library Association (p. 439) 


(2) The Recommendations in the Survey es- 
tablishing the Executive Committee of the 
General Assembly (p. 439-441) 


(3) The Recommendations in the Survey pro- 
viding a multiple focus of membership 
activity through Councils (ie, divisions by 
type of activity such as cataloging and 
classification) and Associations (ie, divi- 
sions by type of library, such as pub- 
lic libraries) and that both types of di- 
visions (hereafter referred to as Councils 
and Associations) be authorized to sub- 
divide within the areas specifically dele- 


gated to them (pp. 443-445) 


(4) The Recommendations in the Survey re- 
lating to membership in the associations 
and councils, namely: 
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That each member’s basic dues (in- 
dividual or institutional) permit him to 
select membership in one association 
and one council; and That upon pay- 
ment of an additional sum, a member 
may select membership in additional 


of the Advisory Committee on Program 

and Budget Evaluation (pp. 452-53) 
(8) The Recommendations in the Survey that 
the present dues structure for institutional 


members be considered with a view to re- 
vision (p. 452) 


associations and councils (p. 452) 


Authorized in 1954 


There were a number of prior steps to the 
action in Philadelphia. The Management 
Survey was authorized by the ALA Executive 
Board at the Minneapolis Conference in 1954. 
The firm began its work in October, 1954. 
An Interim Report was made by Mr. States 
Mead, one of the surveyors, in an audio-visual 


(5) The Recommendations in the Survey es- 
tablishing an Advisory Committee on 
Program and Budget Evaluation, to be 
composed of the immediate past presi- 
dents of associations and councils (p. 442) 


(6) The Recommendations in the Survey 
relating to Headquarters organization, 
namely: 


That the ALA Executive Secretary shall 
be accountable to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly for the 
achievement of a Headquarters per- 
formance satisfactory to the associa- 
tions and councils, chapters, boards, 
committees, and round tables, as well 
as to the membership as a whole; 
(pp. 442-443) 


That each association and council shall 
be regularly served by a specific execu- 
tive secretary; these executive secre- 
taries shall be responsible to the ALA 
Executive Secretary; a basic responsi- 
bility of the executive secretaries shall 
be to discharge satisfactorily the func- 
tions required by the governing board 
of the association or council being 
served; (p. 443) 


That the executive secretaries of as- 
sociations and councils shall be ap- 
pointed by the ALA Executive Secre- 
tary who is responsible for the services 
provided for the associations and coun- 
cils, with the concurrence of the as- 
sociations and councils concerned and 
with the approval of the Executive 
Committee of the General Assembly; 


(p. 447) 


and 

That the salaries of the executive sec- 
retaries of the associations and councils 
shall be paid from the general funds 
of the Association (p. 453) 


(7) The Recommendations in the Survey re- 
lating to the financial support of the 
associations and councils, namely: 


That each association and council shall 
have a basic allotment proportional to 
the number of members plus an addi- 
tional allocation on the basis of need 
as determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly upon 
consideration of the recommendations 
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presentation at an open meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board at the 1955 Midwinter Meeting; 
this Interim Report was published in the April, 
1955 ALA Bulletin. A Draft Report was made 
to the Board in May, 1955; and a Final Report 
transmitted in June, 1955. This Final Report 
was transmitted to the Council, governing 
boards of divisions and round tables, members 
of ALA boards and committees, and presidents 
of chapters and affiliated organizations on 
une 23. At the first Council meeting in 
Philadelphia on July 4, Mr. Mead made an 
audio-visual presentation of the Final Report, 
copies of which were. distributed in the kits 
received by everyone who registered at the 
Annual Conference. 

John S. Richards, then President-Elect of 
ALA, presided at the July 6 Council meeting. 
He read the Statement of Position of the Ex- 
ecutive Board which had previously been dis- 
tributed to all members of Council. Then, 
Louis M. Nourse, Chairman of the ALA Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations reported for 
his Committee. The Committee’s report, made 
at the Midwinter Meeting had been tabled 
pending receipt of the Management Survey. 
Mr. Nourse reported that after study of the 
Survey and the Executive Board’s Statement 
of Position, the Committee amended its pre- 
vious report to express “substantial agreement” 
with the Board and added: “It is the con- 
sidered judgement of the Committee that the 
Council should take action on the principles 
submitted by the Management Survey.” The 
Committee also recommended an “explicit 
provision” that the proposed new General 
Assembly “shall ordinarily hold open sessions 
but may hold executive sessions as required.” 
This suggestion, later made in a motion, was 
tabled by Council after discussion which re- 
flected the general thought that the new body 
should make its own rules. 
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The actual resolution on which the Council 
voted unanimously was presented by Benjamin 
A. Custer, of the Detroit Public Library, Presi- 
dent of the Division of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification. The Resolution, drafted by the 
Executive Board of DCC, follows: 

“RESOLVED, That the ALA Council ap- 
proves the recommendations of the ALA 
Executive Board as expressed in its July 2, 
1955, statement and that Council directs the 
Executive Board to take prompt action to 
achieve their implementation.” 

Immediately after the vote on this Resolu- 
tion, the following motion providing the 
method of implementation was unanimously 
passed by Council: 

“VOTED, That the President and President- 
Elect, with the advice of the Executive Board, 
appoint a steering committee made up of 
members of the ALA Council who will use the 
appropriate committees and boards within 
ALA to carry forward the implementation of 
the Management Survey in accordance with 
the motion introduced by the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification.” 

The Council expressed its “great apprecia- 
tion” to the firm of Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget and to Mr. Mead, before adjournment. 


Steering Committee Announced 


At the Council’s third session, on Friday 
morning, President L. Quincy Mumford an- 
nounced the selection of the Steering Commit- 
tee on the Implementation of the Management 
Survey Recommendations as follows: President 
Richaids, President-Elect Shaw, Charles F. 
Gosnell, Alice Louise LeFevre, Alice Brooks 
McGuire, Keyes D. Metcalf, Lucile M. Morsch, 
Helen A. Ridgeway, with the chairman to be 
selected at a later time. 

The work of the Steering Committee will, 
in the very immediate future, be concerned 
with a number of areas. Through the work 
of appropriate boards and committees, and such 
special committees as may be established, the 
areas to be dealt with include: preparation of 
constitution and by-laws provisions; develop- 
ment—by the units concerned—of the fields of 
interest for the proposed Associations and 
Councils; early establishment of some of the 
special committees recommended in the Sur- 
vey; and the determination of qualifications 
and terms of office of members of the proposed 
General Assembly and Executive Committee. 
It is expected that the Steering Committee 
will make its initial report at the ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting in February, 1956. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


Unanimously approved by the Coun- 
cil of the American Library Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia on July 6, 1955. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 50 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 





June 20, 1955 


To the Members of ALA 


In the late fall of 1954, the firm of Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget, well-known management consultants, undertook a manage- 
ment survey of the American Library Association financed in 
part by a grant to ALA for this purpose from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and in part by ALA funds. 


An Interim Report was made by States Mead of Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget at an open meeting of the Executive Board during 
the 1955 Midwinter Meeting in Chicago; this Interim Report was 
published in the April 1955 ALA Bulletin. A further draft 
report was made to the Board in May 1955. 


The Executive Board is transmitting the Final Report at this 
time to the Council, governing boards of divisions and round 
tables, members of ALA boards and committees, and the presi- 
dents of chapters and affiliated organizations. The Report 
will also be distributed at Philadelphia in the Conference 
Registration Envelope and will appear in the September 1955 
ALA Bulletin. Arrangements have been made for an audio-visual 
presentation of this Report to the Council at its meeting on 
July and for discussion by the Council at its meeting on 
July 6. 


The Executive Board has given the most careful consideration 
to the Final Report and will be prepared to present its position 
on the Recommendations to the Council at Philadelphia. 

Sincerely yours 


of 


Le cy Mumford 
President, ALA 


mlh 
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CRESAP, MCCORMICK and PAGET 


Management Consultants 


NEW YORK- CHICAGO 





342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
MURRAY HILL 7-5450 


May 20, 1955 


Mr. L. Quincy Mumford 
President 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


‘Dear Mr. Mumford: 


We are pleased to transmit herewith our report of the Management Survey 
of the American Library Association, This report was discussed in detail 
with the members of the Executive Board, the nominees for President-Elect 
and the Chairman of the Committee on Divisional Relations in Washington on 
May 14 and 15. In accordance with the instructions received from the ALA 
Executive Secretary, a copy of this report is being provided this week to each 
of the individuals mentioned above. 


The objectives, scope and method of this survey, as well as the form of 
the report, are set forth in the introductory chapter. 


We wish to acknowledge with appreciation the cooperation and assistance 
which members of the ALA and its headquarters staff have shown us so 
courteously throughout the course of our study. It has been both a pleasure 
and a privilege to have served the American Library Association, and should 
further consultation be desired, we will be pleased to provide it. 


Very truly yours, 


Coasay Ire Comic ond tag 


CRESAP, McCORMICK and PAGET 


MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF SOHSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
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Introduction 


THE PuRPOSE of this brief introductory 
chapter is to outline the objectives and scope 
of the survey, to describe the manner in which 
it has been conducted and to set forth the 
sequence in which the several subjects of this 
report are presented. 


Objectives 

The objectives of this survey have been (1) 
to provide an independent and objective ap- 
praisal of the American Library Association, 
including consideration of its objectives, or- 
ganization, program, internal management and 
fiscal policies, and (2) to recommend a course 
of ‘action to eliminate the deficiencies therein. 

As a collateral but important element of 
this assignment, a review was made of the 
classification and pay plan for ALA head- 
quarters key personnel, and a separate report 
on this subject was presented to the Associa- 
tion’s Committee of Three at the Midwinter 
Meeting in Chicago last February. 


Scope 

This survey encompassed an analysis of the 
management structure of the Association as a 
whole, as well as the headquarters staff or- 
ganization and activities. It was necessarily 
comprehensive in terms of coverage. How- 
ever, it was not projected as a study in depth 
of all elements of the ALA organization and 
activities. Time and resources did not permit 
the wide travel that would have been neces- 
sary in order to interview- an extensive cross 
section of the ALA board and committee mem- 
bers, leaders and other members at the state 
and region levels, and councilors of affiliated 
associations, or representatives of related non- 
affiliated activities. 


Approach and Method 


In approaching this survey, we have been 
aware of the problems of professional associa- 
tions in general, and, in the conduct of our 
study, consideration has been given to the his- 
tory and characteristics of the American Li- 
brary Association in particular, We have 
endeavored to bring to this survey an objec- 
tivity and analytical competence which we 
hope compensates in part for the fact that we 
are not professional librarians. 

Information has been drawn from the sources 
described below: 
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l. The constitutions and bylaws of the ALA 
and each of the individual divisions have been 
carefully studied. 

2. Personal interviews have been conducted 
with: 

a. All members of the headquarters staff 
other than those in clerical positions. In ad- 
dition, the details of job descriptions of the 
headquarters personnel were analyzed care- 
fully. 

b. The ALA’s legal counsel, a trustee of 
its endowment fund, and its part-time public 
relations assistant. 

c. Almost all the officers and Executive 
Board members of the ALA. 

d. The principal officers and some di- 
rectors of the divisions. 

e. Several ALA board and committee 
chairmen. 

f. A small cross section of the member- 
ship at large. 

g. An officer of two other national li- 
brary associations. 

h. Representatives of the publishing in- 
dustry who are ALA members. 

There was a total of approximately 100 such 
interviews, a few individuals being interviewed 
more than once. The interviews were impor- 
tant to the survey, because only in this way was 
it possible in a few months’ time to gain an 
understanding of the ALA background, history, 
and current situation, which is so important 
in approaching an assignment of this kind. It 
has been necessary to “comb” the collective 
minds of those who have been and are a part 
of the ALA organization, particularly those 
members whose participation and experience 
have made them especially cognizant of the 
Association’s problems. 

3. A review was made of the minutes of the 
ALA Council, ALA Executive Board and the 
division boards of directors for the past four or 
five years, and at several points in the years 
prior to these. 

4, The reports of the ALA Executive Sec- 
retary to the Council and to the Executive 
Board have been carefully reviewed. 

5. An analysis has been made of the past 
and present membership records and statistics. 

6. A questionnaire was prepared and sent 
to leaders of the regional and state library as- 
sociations and library trustee associations. 
Excellent returns on these questionnaires, both 
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in quantity and quality, were received, The 
information obtained in this way was very 
beneficial to the study. 

7. The reports of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Activities Committees of the ALA 
were analyzed. 

8. The report of the Committee on Di- 
visional Relations was studied, and a joint dis- 
cussion meeting with this committee was held 
at Chicago. 

9. A review was made of the ALA and di- 
vision publications and promotional literature. 


This study was conducted over a period of 
approximately six calendar months beginning 
in late 1954, but not continuously. An Interim 
Report was made through an oral-visual pres- 
entation to the Executive Board and subse- 
quently to many ALA members at an open 
meeting of the Executive Board on February 
4, 1955, at the ALA Midwinter Meeting in 
Chicago. Since that time, there have been 
further fact-finding and analyses leading to this 
final report. 


Form of the Report 


The following three chapters of this report, 
including a number of exhibits and its appen- 
dices, present the analysis, findings, and recom- 


The Background of 


The background for this study lies in the 
administrative and program history of the 
American Library Association, and in the de- 
velopments of the past 30 or 40 years in partic- 
ular. Therefore, in this chapter, the historical 
development of ALA objectives, their scope, 
and the means by which they have been pur- 
sued, are discussed. The causes and effects of 
organizational developments are reviewed as 
the base from which an understanding may be 
gained and an analysis made of the present 
problems of the Association. 


The ALA Objective 


The ALA’s broad and basic objective was 
stated as follows in the original charter, granted 
over the seal of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in 1879: 


“... promoting the library interests of the coun- 
try by exchanging views, reaching conclusions, and 
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mendations developed in the course of the 
management survey. 

Chapter II relates the background of the 
present study. Chapter III covers the vital 
matter of organization, and Chapter IV the 
matters of fiscal policies and practices, with 
primary emphasis on the dues structure and 
the means of providing support to the pro- 
posed divisions and other elements of the ALA 
organization. Some observations and sugges- 
tions concerning the programs and central 
activities of the ALA have been derived in the 
course of our basic study and are grouped in 
Appendix E. 

Our report of “Review of The Classification 
And Pay Plan For ALA Headquarters Key 
Personnel” has been submitted under separate 
cover to the Executive Board. As recognized 
in the Midwinter Meeting in February, pro- 
posed organizational changes which may be 
adopted as a result of the management survey 
will effect certain of the headquarters staff 
positions which have been evaluated. It is 
assumed that conclusive action on this subject 
will be postponed until final determinations 
are made concerning permanent organization. 
At that time the standard procedures developed 
and proposed in the report should be followed 
to evaluate appropriately all of the headquar- 
ters positions concerned. 


@ CHAPTER II 


the Present Study 


inducing cooperation in all departments of bibli- 
othecal science and economy; by disposing the 
public mind to the founding and improving of 
libraries; and by cultivating good will among its 
own members.” 


In a 1949 ALA treatise the purpose of the 
Association was stated as being “to increase 
the use and usefulness of books through im- 
proving and extending library service.” The 
ALA constitution and bylaws refer to it as 
being “to promote library service and librarian- 
ship.” 

Thus, we note the basic objective of the 
ALA has been unchanged for over 75 years. 
However, in the course of events it has been 
impelled to broaden the scope of that objec- 
tive, and to widen the means by which it is 
pursued. This was indicated by 1942 changes 
in the charter to read, “. . . promoting library 
interests throughout the world” rather than 
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just “. . . promoting the library interests of the 
country,” and to add the following to the 
phrases quoted in the paragraph above: 


cc 


. and by such other means as may be au- 
thorized from time to time by the Executive Board 
or Council of the American Library Association.” 


A Measure of Success 


There is much evidence of success on the 
part of the ALA in promoting library interests. 
The stimulation of improved techniques for 
cataloging and classification of library materi- 
als has made libraries more than mere collec- 
tions of books; and the promotion of better 
selection, professional education and recogni- 
tion of the librarian’s job has raised the stand- 
ards of the library profession. Services for 
children, in library extension, in adult educa- 
tion, in publishing, and in international rela- 
tions are but a few of the numerous activities of 
the ALA which have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of library science and the spread of 
library service. 

In the pursuit of its basic objective the ALA 
has endeavored to cast itself in the role of a 
national library association covering all library 
interests. To a great extent, the ALA has 
been successful in this role. A membership 
growth from 6,000 to over 20,000 within the 
past 30 years is indicative not only of library 
growth generally but also of the prominent 
role of the ALA. The Association is gen- 
erally recognized as the chief spokesman for 
the modern library movement in North Amer- 
ica, and to a great extent throughout the world. 
It has attracted a substantial endowment and 
numerous grants, largely in recognition of its 
capacity and reputation as an effective vehicle 
for promoting library service on a wide scale. 


A Degree of Failure 


Notwithstanding its considerable success, 
the ALA has not developed as the single or- 
ganization representing all libraries and li- 
brarians. To the extent that the ALA failed 
to identify and pursue the professional needs 
and special interest objectives of some groups 
of librarians, these groups have developed as 
separate associations even though comprised 
of a number of ALA members. However, it is 
recognized that conflicts of professional inter- 
ests, personalities and emotions have been con- 
tributing causes. One may cite, for example, 
the Special Libraries Association and the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries, which are 
outside the ALA, and the Association of Col- 
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lege and Reference Libraries and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, which 
are divisions of the ALA. 

As such groups have developed within the 
ALA, the implied or actual threat of secession 
has forced changes in policy, organization and 
fiscal practice to serve better the particular 
objectives of these groups. Yet, some of the 
changes thus effected have created new and 
very disconcerting problems for the Associa- 
tion. 

The ALA has failed to develop, identify or 
follow a sound, progressive and consistent man- 
agement policy. ALA policies concerning sig- 
nificant professional issues generally have been 
well developed and rather clearly defined, ` 
although sometimes after much debate. This 
was true, for example, on the subject of Federal 
aid (in the 1980’s), and, more recently that of 
intellectual freedom. 

On the other hand, ALA policies concerning 
its internal administration and operations have 
not been developed in a logical manner, have 
been inadequately defined and recorded, and 
seldom have been well promulgated to the 
membership. 


The Activities Committees 


There has never been conflict in the ALA 
on the matter of this basic over-all objective. 
Historically, however, the determination of the 
means, programs and subsidiary objectives 
through which the Association would pursue 
its over-all objective, has been the subject of 
conflicting viewpoints, dissatisfaction, debates, 
and a periodic ALA self-analysis, initially 
through what were termed Activities Commit- 
tees and recently by a Committee on Divisional 
Relations. At the root of this problem has 
generally been the question of how to utilize 
limited ALA funds most beneficially. Since 
the stated ALA basic objective was general 
rather than detailed, and broad rather than 
narrow in scope, various subsidiary objectives, 
or programs, were developed in line with the 
recognized needs of the library profession and 
the expressed interests of the ALA membership 
in general and of its leaders in particular. 
There always have been more avenues or 
means by which library interests in this country 
and throughout the world could be promoted 
than there have been funds through which to 
utilize them effectively. Multiplication of the 
number and diversity of worthy activities con- 
tinually has outstripped the resources availa- 
ble to pursue them advantageously, much to 
the concern and frustration of those members 
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or groups of members to which certain activi- 
ties are of major importance. 

In the first 40 years of its existence, the ALA, 
having a relatively small membership of largely 
common professional interests, could focus on 
a few major programs of general concern. It 
was not until the 1920's that the membership 
totaled over 5,000, a number exceeded today 
by two of the ALA divisions. Nevertheless, 
as early as 1928 the need for program evalua- 
tion was recognized. At that time, the neces- 
sity for keeping ALA activities under review 
and study to insure balanced distribution of 
time and funds for the greatest over-all benefit 
was stressed by a special committee which 
recommended to the Council: 


“A periodic scrutiny of Association activities 
within three years and not less frequently than 
every third year thereafter, by a committee to be 
appointed by the President, such scrutiny to include 
as complete consideration of the effectiveness and 
results of the various activity as is warranted and 
practicable, with a view of suggesting to the Coun- 
cil possible changes of policy.” 


That special committee had been established 
to act upon a communication from John Cot- 
ton Dana to the ALA Executive Board and 
Council, which criticized certain of the activi- 
ties of the Association. 


1. The First Activities Committee 


The first ALA Activities Committee stemmed 
from the foregoing recommendation. It made 
an exhaustive study, soliciting the observations 
of many ALA members, and, in 1930, pre- 
sented an extensive report. In this report, it 
laid down the following objectives by which 
it felt the activities of the ALA might “fittingly 
be measured”: 


“1. To build up a body of authoritative knowl- 
edge regarding the profession and to make it 
available to the profession. 

. To aid in creating a public opinion fully 
aware of the importance of the library and 
ready to give it adequate support. 

3. To aid and encourage scholarly bibliographi- 

. cal research and the publication of its results. 

4, To strengthen the personnel of the profession 

a. Through aid and advice to professional 
training agencies; 

b. To aid in making the rewards in the 
profession more commensurate with the 
service rendered: . 

c. By aiding in making the profession more 
attractive to the best products of academic 
education. 

5. To cooperate with other agencies devoted to 

popular education. 


bo 
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6. To cooperate with similar associations in 
other countries.” 


It is significant that this first committee re- 
ported more in the area of professional activi- 


ties (adult education, education for librarian- 


ship, library extension, etc.) than of ALA man- 
agement or organization. It stressed the im- 
portance of a more adequate headquarters 
library, recommended funds for the more im- 
portant ALA committees, and gave encourage- 
ment to some centralization and expansion of 
ALA activities in the belief “that the natural 
conservatism of many of our members will 
guard against serious errors.” 


2. The Second Activities Committee 


When the Second Activities Committee 
made its study in 1934, it found criticism of 
professional activity less widespread and acute 
than in 1928. However, it expressed concern 
over matters of ALA organization and manage- 
ment. It surveyed ALA finances, membership 
promotion, foundation support, unemployment 
and salaries, headquarters operations, commit- 
tees and the nominating process. It found the 
ALA library inadequate and recommended the 
establishment at headquarters, when funds 
permitted, of (1) a statistical and research 
bureau, (2) a department for college and uni- 
versity libraries, and (8) a department for li- 
brary work with children and youth in and 
out of school. 

This was a recognition of the emerging need 
to service large member groups having special 
interests by type of library or by type of ac- 
tivity. This Activities Committee noted a 
constant pressure for the addition of new de- 
partments at headquarters, and encouraged 
activities through boards and committees 
rather than headquarters. It found an un- 
necessary number of existing committees, with 
an overlapping of some and the failure of 
others to function. It recommended that each 
committee be required to submit an annual re- 
port, and that each year a study and recom- 
mendation be made to the Council for con- 
solidation or discontinuance of certain com- 
mittees. It found that the distinction between 
some of the units of the ALA organization was 
not clear, and recommended obtaining from 
each section, subsection and round table a 
statement of its aims and the type of librarians 
which its meetings were designed to serve. 

This committee recommended closer ties 
between the ALA and the State library as- 
sociations. It encouraged having the Exec- 
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utive Board review systematically the activi- 
ties of the Association and suggested that if 
this were done, the periodic scrutiny by an 
Activities Committee be made every six years 
rather than three. It recommended that when 
finances permitted, funds be allotted for defi- 
nite projects set up and undertaken after evalu- 
ation and approval by the Executive Board. 

In the ensuing six years, the recommenda- 
tions of the Second Activities Committee were 
only partially implemented. There are indi- 
cations that this was in part because funds 
were limited and in part because other matters 
(such as Federal aid to public libraries) inter- 
vened to preoccupy the ALA leadership. 
Meanwhile, it should be noted that the role of 
Executive Secretary had become a very domi- 
nant one by reason of the competence, person- 
ality and tenure (since 1920) of the incumbent. 
It is also apparent that in this period in the 
ALA membership there was a considerable and 
growing pressure for a more representative and 
democratic form of government, and for a 
better recognition of special group interests 
within the over-all organization. These 
special groups had developed identities as 
associations, divisions, sections, subsections and 
round tables. They could collect dues of their 
own and set other qualifications for their own 
memberships. 


8. The Third Activities Committee 


It was natural that the accumulated pres- 
sure of unemphasized interests, resistance to 
centralization, and forces threatening to tear 
the ALA apart would be reflected in the 
recommendations of the Third Activities Com- 
mittee in 1939. The temper of the times was 
also such that the almost complete implemen- 
tation of those recommendations was not sur- 

rising. 

The Third Activities Committee dealt al- 
most exclusively with the organization and ad- 
ministration of the ALA, and its recommenda- 
tions drastically recast the constitution and 
bylaws. It made the Council a 100 per cent 
elective body representative of specific interests 
and geographic distribution. It brought about 
the authorization of divisions (1) representing 
fields of activity in general distinct from that 
of others, (2) each division receiving 20 per 
cent of the dues paid to the ALA by its mem- 
bers when so allotted by the member (and not 
exceeding $2 for personal members), and 
(3) having, each one, “complete autonomy 
over and responsibility for the conduct of its 
own affairs and expenditures of its allotted 
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funds.” Associations, sections and other special 
groups of members with common interests 
were encouraged to establish a more 
permanent form of government and to function 
as divisions of the ALA, but retaining their 
own separate identity and right to require 
dues, In this manner, it was hoped that 
responsibility and authority for the promotion 
of particular phases of library service would 
be placed on those actively concerned with 
those phases. 

This committee recommended the formula- 
tion of a dues scale based on ability to pay and 
the establishment of (1) closer relationship 
between state and national organizations, and 
(2) adequate machinery to assist in the solution 
of professional problems of the individual 
members (tenure, placement, etc.). 

The Third Activities Committee report 
stated its beliefs (1) “that—possibly in the next 
10 or 15 years—another study of organization 
of professional librarians should be made.” 
and (2) “that a more comprehensive system of 
divisions should eventually be organized.” 

The following six divisions were formed in 
1940 and 1941, at which time the total ALA 
membership was crossing the 16,000 mark: 

Division of Public Libraries 

Library Extension Division—formerly an 

ALA board. 

Trustees Division—formerly the ‘Trustees 

Section. 

Division of Cataloging and Classification— 

from 1900 the Catalog Section of ALA. 

Association of College and Reference Li- 

braries—which up to 1938 was the College 

and Reference Section. 

Division of Libraries for Children and Young 

People (1941)—by combination of the Chil- 

dren’s Library Association (formerly the 

Section for Library Work with Children), 

the Association of Young People’s Librarians 

(formerly the Young People’s Reading 

Round Table), and the American Associa- 

tion of School Librarians (from 1915 the 

School Libraries Section of the ALA). 


In 1944, the Hospital Libraries Round Table 
was approved as the Division of Hospital Li- 
braries, and in 1946 the Professional Training 
Round Table became the Library Education 
Division. 

The full effect of the constitutional changes 
wrought by the Third Activities Committee 
Report was somewhat delayed over the years 
of World War II, but has been felt increasingly 
since that time. It was inevitable that com- 
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plete divisional “autonomy” would stimulate 
a further proliferation of organization in an 
already complex maze of ALA division, board, 
round table, committee and subcommittee re- 
lationships. It was logical, further, that it 


generate requirements for funds beyond those. 


allotted, and for staff service beyond the ca- 
pacity of the ALA headquarters to provide 
from its budget. 

Whereas membership groups are essential 
for member participation, and are the ideal 
means for the ALA’s professional activity, ex- 
perience has demonstrated that since members 
are dispersed and occupied with many matters, 
the real work devolves on a headquarters staff. 

Oliver Garceau, in his book, “The Public 
Library in the Political Process,” stated with 
respect to the ALA in 1949: 

“. . . Obviously it is almost certainly hopeless to 
carry on the operations of a national group at the 
grass roots level, however appealing it may be in 
theory. ALA has made a sincere effort to do so, 
and as a result the energies of the staff have been 
scattered and the association’s budget has been 
strained to a dangerous degree. The divisions have 
been disappointed in the staff and resentful of the 
Executive Secretary's initiative and independence. 

“As the Association grew, and it grew rapidly 
from 4,464 in 1920 to some 17,000 at the time of 
Carl Milam’s retirement as Executive Secretary in 
1948, the need for a large staff inevitably grew. As 
the profession matured, its needs for continuous 
headquarters services were multiplied. And as the 
staff grew, its own interest in the continuation and 
perfection of those services became more pro- 
nounced. As the Milam term lengthened, his 
leadership and initiative became a steadily more 
positive factor. As the profession became ramified 
and specialized, the problem of internal unity had 
to be met by new activities, programs, and ideas 
to hold the attention of the diverse membership. 
These problems and this sequence are character- 
istic of group life. The role of the staff in ALA 
has been unusual because of the continuing rela- 
tion with philanthropic foundations and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s great skill.in conducting these 
relationships. This has meant new money for new 
ideas every year, As a matter of principle the 
foundations are interested primarily in facilitating 
new projects, though ALA’s two-million-dollar en- 
dowment has been an enormously important ex- 
ception. But in addition the new money has con- 
tinued to come in, and Milam has himself been the 
pioneer, carrying along the association’s officers 
and various boards, sections, committees and divi- 
sions as best he could. Unquestionably, this unique 
characteristic of ALA’s staff has had much to do 
with the tension that now exists within the associ- 
ation.” 

This was the situation at the time of the 
study made by Fourth Activities Committee. 
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4. The Fourth Activities Committee 


This committee, which completed a very 
comprehensive report in 1948, directed its 
attention to (1) the management of head- 
quarters, and (2) the membership organization, 
government and services of the ALA. It is 
significant that the First Activities Committee 
dwelt almost exclusively on professional mat- 
ters, that each succeeding committee was im- 
pelled to go a little further into management 
matters, and that the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee dealt with nothing but such matters. 
Problems stemming from inattention to the 
need for continuous development, with mem- 
bership growth, of a suitable organizational 
structure and policy of administration have 
made the membership increasingly conscious 
and concerned with this subject. 

The study of the Fourth Activities Commit- 
tee followed several years in which expendi- 
tures increased for the maintenance of head- 
quarters and for administrative services, while 
a number of headquarters services were dis- 
continued (statistical, adult education) or re- 
duced (public library and placement services) 
and the ACRL office was added. Its report 
was very critical of the management of head- 
quarters which it found inefficient, although 
loyal and hard working, and it recommended 
specific action to achieve economies. 

The Fourth Activities Committee noted or- 
ganizational shortcomings which had devel- 
oped since the changes made by its predeces- 
sor. The new structure had not brought the 
Association into more intimate contact with all 
of its members. A substantial proportion of 
the membership was not sharing significantly 
in the work of the Association, and there was 
need for means by which more of the authority 
of the Council and Executive Board could be 
decentralized. It recommended, and the 
Council approved, that there be geographic 
organization through establishment of state 
and regional chapters where a majority of the 
ALA members in that area vote for it. 

The committee noted that whereas the es- 
tablishment of divisions, and sections within 
them, had provided a degree of organization 
both by type of library and by type of work, 
authority and responsibility had not been dele- 
gated to these groups, some had received no 
executive assistance at headquarters, and there 
was inadequate distinction between the two 
types of groups. It recommended three de- 
partments (library administration, services to 
readers, and technical services) as functional 
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units, and four federated associations (college 
and research libraries, public libraries, school 
libraries, and special libraries) as substantive 
units. Each was to be represented on the 
Council and served by a staff at headquarters. 
These recommendations and others subsidiary 
to them did not get Council approval. Thus 
the ALA continues to have some type of li- 
brary and some type of service divisions, but 
not to a full degree. 

The Fourth Activities Committee also made 
recommendations with respect to the ALA 
Bulletin, tenure at headquarters, dues, and the 
roles of (1) the Executive Board as a commit- 
tee of the Council and in reviewing the actions 
of the Executive Secretary, (2) the Finance 
Committee in relieving the Council of the 
necessity for detailed action on the budget. 
It also recommended that in lieu of activities 
committees, there be special committees of the 
Council appointed from time to time to study 
various aspects of ALA policy, planning and 
administration. These recommendations re- 
ceived mainly favorable action, 


Developments from 1946 to 1954 


The report of the Fourth Activities Commit- 
tee was only one of several significant ALA 
developments in the years following World 
War II. Others pertinent to this study are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 


l. Divisional Organization 

In 1950 the American Association of School 
Librarians, which was a section of the DLCYP, 
petitioned the Council and received approval 
for independent status as a division, subject to 
membership vote of the AASL that year; it 
was established as the ninth ALA division 
on January 1, 1951. The inability of the 
DLCYP to represent and service satisfactorily 
the interests of those who are both teachers 
and librarians was a fundamental reason for 
the separation. Divergence of interest might 
have been expected since one unit (AASL) rep- 
resents a type of library and the other units 
(CLA and AYPL) of DLCYP represent types of 
service or activity. 

Also in 1951, the Public Libraries Division 
was formed through the merger of the Division 
of Public Libraries, the Library Extension Di- 
vision and the Trustees Division, thus drop- 
ping the total of ALA divisions to seven. 
These divisions had much in common and 
could strengthen their financial status and im- 
prove their headquarters staff support by merg- 
ing to form one larger division. 
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Within the divisions, organization by sec- 
tions was a logical development to accommo- 
date the common special interests of various 
subgroups, such as the college libraries, junior 
college libraries, university libraries, etc. of 
the ACRL. Most of the sections followed the 
type classification of the division, but some 
mixing developed, as for example, the refer- 
ence sections (type of work) in ACRL and PLD. 

When the provision for “autonomous” di- 
visions was first established, only a minority 
of ALA members made divisional designations. 
A large body of members were still interested 
primarily in the ALA’s broad responsibilities 
as a national association and in its programs of 
common interest and benefit to librarians as a 
whole. As time passed divisional interests 
reached increasingly greater numbers of past 
and new members. A change in the layout 
and copy of the ALA membership dues form 
greatly facilitated the designation of divisional] 
affiliation, and stimulated an increase in the 
percentage of members allotting to one or 
more divisions. Membership trends by division 
from 1945 to 1954 are shown by the table in 
Appendix A, and the 1954 ALA membership 
by divisions and type is listed in Appendix B. 
In 1952, 87 per cent of the ALA members chose 
membership in one or more divisions, and by 
1954 this had increased to over 90 per cent 

Divisional publications were a major influ- 
ence in attracting members to one or more 
divisions, especially where the publications 
were at no cost above the dues allotment. The 
subsidization of a publication became an im- 
portant use for funds allotted from the ALA 
dues of division members or obtained by al- 
location from the ALA general funds. 


2. Round Table, Board And Committee Or- 
ganization 


The Third Activities Committee recom- 
mended that those existing ALA sections which 
did not organize as a division or a part of a 
division should be known as round tables, and 
that additional round tables should be estab- 
lished on the petition of 50 or more ALA 
members engaged in the work of the proposed 
round table, the purposes of which were to be 
clearly specified. It provided independent 
status for round tables, but no sharing in ALA 
dues. 

That committee also recommended that the 
constitution and bylaws be amended to dis- 
tinguish between boards, standing committees. 
and special committees. A differentiation sub. 
sequently was made by the method throug 
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which they are created'and appointed and in 
the term of members (five years for boards, one 
or two years for committees). 

Between 1946 and 1954 there were a num- 
ber of developments in the round tables, boards 
and committees. 

Four new round tables came into existence 
as follows: Library Service Abroad (1949), 
Library Periodicals (1952), Exhibits (1954), 
and Audio-Visual (1954). 


Three new ALA boards came into existence , 


in this period. The Board on Acquisition of 
Library Materials was created by the Council 
in 1951 recognition of the need for coordina- 
tion of the various acquisitional activities which 
had developed in the ALA. In 1954, the Board 
on Awards and the Board on Bibliography were 
changed from their status as committees. 

A number of committees were discontinued; 
others were given more appropriate titles. 
New committees were established to admin- 
ister specific awards, and for other special 
purposes. The following three new standing 
committees were created: 

Relations With Publishers (1950), 

Divisional Relations (1953), and 

State Legislative Action (1954). 


3. Financial And Staff Support 


The matter of financial and staff support for 
divisions, boards, and committees posed some 
of the major problems of this period, and as a 
result, practices developed which have great 
significance to the situation today. 

Contrary to what some members had an- 
ticipated, the creation of autonomous divisions 
did not bring ALA to the “grass roots,” nor did 
it increase member participation to the point 
where the permanent staff of ALA headquart- 





ers could be stabilized and possibly reduced. 
Giving an independent status to the divisions 
may have involved more people in divisional 
activity, but it seems certain that it involved 
the same members in more things. 

a. Autonomy created demand for more 
funds. “Autonomous” divisions led to autono- 
mous programs, and to a need for autonomous 
executive secretaries and for more funds than 
were received through allotments from dues. 
Because of the $2 maximum limit from per- 
sonal member dues and because barely half 
the ALA members in 1945 specified a division, 
the total allotments ($6,318) were only 9.8 per 
cent of the gross regular dues. By 1950, this 
had increased to 41 per cent. The question 
of what the ALA should provide for a division 
in terms of headquarters, staff and services, and 
what the division should provide for itself from 
its dues share, became a problem. 

b. A divisionalistic view was generated. 
There developed an increasing tendency for 
divisions— 

—To look critically at the uses for which the 
ALA was expending its general funds, and at 
the efficiency of the headquarters operations. 

—To identify members as primarily of the di- 
vision, and of the ALA only secondarily. 

—To compare unfavorably their share of the dues 
which their members paid for ALA member- 
ship. 

—To ends covetously the portion of the dues 
which were not allotted. ; 

c. Underwriting of the divisions became 
necessary. In recognition of the problems of 
the divisions and in response to their pressures 
in the five-year period from fiscal 1947 through 
1951, the ALA supplemented the divisional 
allotments with allocations from the remaining 
general funds of the Association, as indicated: 


Fiscal Years 


Division 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
(Figures To Nearest Dollar) 
ACRL 
Dues Allotments $2,593 $ 4,639 $5,757 $ 6,054 $15,828 
General Funds Allocations 5,120 10,019 9,357 9,366 — 
DLCYP . 
Dues Allotments 2,580 3,836 4525 5,8311 3,028 
General Funds Allocations — — 9,253 10,223 5,768 
PLD 
Dues Allotments 9,649 4,215 5,ol4 6,597 6,706 
General Funds Allocations — — — 9,122 10,538 
AASL 
Dues Allotments — — — oa 8,198 
General Funds Allocations — — — —— 5,763 
DCC 
Dues Allotments 1,162 1,589 2,162. 2,762 3,100 
General Funds Allocations — 894 n — 
Endowment Capital Withdrawal — — — ~— 1,500 
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This action created no more total funds, but 
transferred the use of a greater proportion of 
them to the control of the divisions. Hence, 
these allocations for the independent purposes 
of the divisions necessarily reduced the funds 
otherwise available to support ALA boards, 
committees, headquarters and other over-all 
activities or programs. A slight reduction in 
general headquarters services was experienced. 
However, increased membership, dues rates, 
and endowment fund income helped offset both 
the divisional allocations and the economic 
inflation that was taking place in those years. 

With this added assistance, the divisions 
managed to operate with varying success, and 
some organizational separation and consolida- 
tion took place as discussed above. ACRL 
fared exceptionally well, in part because of 
the ALA allocations and in part because of 
having the major share of institutional mem- 
bers, much participation and an aggressive 
leadership. In fact, it was paradoxical that 
while other ALA activities were short of funds, 
a surplus in the ACRL treasury grew from 
$3,325 at the beginning of 1947 to $11,500 in 
September 1950. 

Because the general funds allocations could 
be such a large part of a division’s income, it 
was natural that some of these divisions should 
become highly concerned with how these allo- 
cations were determined. -The circumstances 
inevitably promoted divisional attitudes with 
respect to programs, at the expense of concern 
for the ALA over-all programs. 

d. Dissatisfaction led to a new formula. By 
1950, it was believed by many member Jead- 
ers and the ALA Executive Secretary that the 
existing combination of direct and indirect 
support to divisions was unsatisfactory on sev- 
eral counts. The principal objections were: 


~—That it was unduly complex because there 
were two or more sources of funds. 

—That there was inequitable distribution be- 
tween clivisions. 

—That the divisions had no control over the 
general budget appropriations, which seemed 
to contradict their “autonomous” status. 


e. The “60-40” formula was adopted on an 
experimental basis. As a result, the so-called 
“60-40” formula for the allotment of dues was 
proposed and given an initial trial with ACRL 
in fiscal 1951, before adoption for all divisions 
in 1952 on a two-year experimental basis. Also 
in 1952, a new dues scale was adopted, which 
raised the levels and increased the number of 
categories of regular classifications of personal 
members from 7 to 13 and of institutional mem- 
bers from 5 to 90, on an ability-to-pay basis. 
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' disfavor. 


The new allotment formula (which is still in 
effect experimentally and not under the by- 
laws) provides that for a member above the 
$3 dues class who specifies a division, 60 per 
cent (not to exceed $6) of the dues will be 
allotted to the division. With each additional 
20 per cent (not to exceed $2) of dues, the 
member may specify an additional division, 
which then shares the combined allotment 
from those dues. 

The “60-40” formula has met with favor and 
Some who originally supported it 
now see it as a seriously divisive factor reduc- 
ing ALA’s capacity to accomplish its over-all 
mission. Others, who originally were critical, 
now are quite satisfied with it. It has proved 
beneficial to a division once the division 
achieves a membership of about 4,000 or more; 
up to that point the formula has not generated 
enough funds to support a permanent head- 
quarters staff for the division. Appendix C, a 
treatise on ALA-Divisional Fiscal Relation- 
ships prepared by the ALA Executive Secre- 
tary in 1952, summarizes the background of 
the “60-40” formula, identifies separately the 
headquarters services supported by the ALA 
and by its divisions, discusses the problem 
raised, and expresses a possible course of 
action (which was not adopted). 

f. Grants from endowment capital were initi- 
ated. Because the ALA Executive Board be- 
came convinced that executive secretaries 
would enable divisions to develop and maintain 
more effective programs for their members and 
for the Association as a whole, it began making 
grants from endowment capital to enable divi- 
sions to have executive secretaries. The divi- 
sional offices that have been established at 
ALA headquarters since 1951 by those means 
are AASL in 1952, DCC in 1954 and DLCYP 
beginning in the fiscal year 1955. In each 
case, it has been expected that divisional mem- 
bership gains will allow the offices to be main- 
tained on a full-time basis at the expiration of 
the grants. 

It was not necessary to make such a grant to 
the ACRL which, aided by earlier support and 
an increased membership, had developed a 
treasury surplus of over $16,000 by September 
1958. 


Appendix D charts the history of allotments, 
allocations and endowment capital with- 
drawals for divisional use in the fiscal years 
1950 through 1954. It should be noted that 
1952 was the first year in which general funds 
allocations ceased and the “60-40” formula 
was applied, except that ACRL was on the new 
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g. Statistical comparisons indicate a marked 
relative drop in the support of the ALA boards, 
committees and general activities. Between 
1945 and 1954, the total allotments to divisions 
increased over 1,300 per cent, while the gross 
general funds income (dues, endowment in- 
come, and other) was increasing 120 per cent, 
and the general funds net to other than divi- 
sions was increasing about 70 per cent. Mem- 
ber allotments to divisions totaled approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the regular membership 
dues in 1945 and 47 per cent in 1954. 

Perhaps more representative are the trends 
since 1951, when the dues rates were increased 
and the “60-40” formula first applied for all 
divisions. For this three-year period, regular 
dues income to the divisions has increased 
20 per cent, and the net for other ALA activity 
has increased 14 per cent. During 1953-54, 
the increase for the divisions was 9% per cent, 
for other activities 6 per cent. 

As a result of this trend, the ALA boards, 
committees and headquarters general activities 
are increasingly less able to meet the needs 
and opportunities calling for ALA action. The 
ALA Executive Secretary in his report to the 
Executive Board in June 1954 stated: 


“The divisions have shown a steady gain in 
membership and their continued support, from 
membership dues and without further ALA sub- 
sidies, can be predicted with confidence. I feel 
much less confident, however, that the membership 
dollar and endowment income can continue to 
support the divisions at the present rate and also 
maintain at a proper rate the other offices at ALA 
Headquarters which support all association activi- 
ties, including divisional ones.” 


The headquarters staff trends, general funds 
income and general funds expenditures from 
1947 to 1954 are shown in the tables of Ap- 
pendix A. 

The following indicates to the nearest 
hundred dollars and by percentage the distri- 
bution of the net general funds expenditures 
after allotments in fiscal 1954: 


Dollars Percentage 


Executive Office - $ 85,900 17.9 
Washington Office 11,600 5.8 
Office of Education for Li- 

brarianship 11,000 5.5 
Office of Personnel Administra- 

tion 10,400 59 
Headquarters Library 14,600 7.83 
Executive Board 3,000 1.5 
Boards. and Committees 1,700 0.85 
Midwinter Meeting 2,400 1.2 
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Dollars Percentage 


Election of Officers 1,500 0.75 
Regular and Special Member- 
ship Maintenance and Pro- 
motion 9,300 4.65 
Membership Records and Di- 
rectory 23,100 11.55 
ALA Bulletin 30,800 15.4 
Office Services, Supplies and 
Building Maintenance (After 
Charges to Booklist, Publish- 
ing and Special Projects) 44,900 22.4 
$200,200 100.0 


It is significant that the $1,732 ALA board 
and committee expenditure was divided 
among eight committees, two joint committees, 
and a round table, and that less than $900 of 
it went to what might be considered substan- 
tive activity ($549 financed the Committee on 
Divisional Relations and $255 the Membership 
Committee, both non-substantive committees). 
There were no regular funds for any of the 
boards, nor for most of the standing com- 
mittees, so that whatever activity the chairman 
might undertake had to be subsidized, in 
effect, by his institution or himself. (An ex- 
ample: the Board on International Relations.) 
In contrast, the budgets of three divisions pro- 
vide $2,125, $2,200 and $1,860, respectively, 
for their divisional committees and sections. 

The ALA Executive Secretary (Executive 
Office) had a $1,500 budget for travel, to cover 
all his needs and those of the general staff at 
headquarters. The 1955 budgets of four of 
the divisions allow $1,000, $1,500, $1,800, and 
$2,500, respectively, for the travel of their 
executive secretaries and other staff. 


4. Endowment Funds Capital 


In the period from 1946 to 1954 the endow- 
ment funds capital increased in total approxi- 
mately $125,000 in book value at cost, and 
approximately one million dollars in market 
value. This was notwithstanding capital with- 
drawals of $220,818. The trend of the endow- 
ment funds capital and the details of capital 
withdrawals in that period are shown by tables 
in Appendix A. 


5. Publications, ALA Conference And Spe- 
cial Grants : 


Brief summaries with respect to ALA Pub- 
lishing, Booklist, Annual Conference, Bulletin 
and Special Projects grants are set forth in 
Appendix A, following the tables. 

The organizational developments of the 
recent years have created problems in the areas 
of: ` 
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Publishing—The divisions are developing exten- 
sive publications programs, and the administra- 
tive policy of the ALA and the role of its Pub- 
lishing Department in connection therewith have 
not been satisfactorily defined. Costs also have 
been a matter of much concern. 


ALA Conference—The divisional interests and 
proliferation of ALA organization have made (1) 
the programming increasingly difficult, and (2) 
the members who attend increasingly frustrated 
in their efforts to attend all the meetings of im- 
portance to them. 


ALA Bulletin—Its functions in relation to those 
of the divisional publications have not been 
clearly established, either as they affect editorial 
content or advertising promotion. 


Special Projects Grants—Divisions, having no 
legal status of their own, cannot receive a grant, 
but are interested in seeking them and must do 
so through the Association. At the same time, 
the ALA Executive Board may -receive a grant 
for a project which it would require a division's 
assistance to execute, although the division 
may not concur as to its worth. 


The Present Situation 


An increase in the number of libraries and 
librarians and the advance of the library pro- 
fession have stimulated over a threefold in- 
crease in the membership of the ALA during 
the past 30 years, from 6,055 members in 1924. 
to 20,177 members in 1954. Simultaneously, 
there has been growing specialization in li- 
brary practice, as in other fields of endeavor. 
Within the membership of ALA this speciali- 


` gation has promoted divisionalism and section- 


alism. 

The formation of divisions, as groups of 
those of common interest in special fields of 
activity, was an effective and beneficial means 
of meeting threats of disunity in the ALA and 
of advancing the objectives of the Association. 
However, the maximization of the “autonomy” 
of the ALA’s “type of library” and “type of 
service” groups did not dispel the forces tend- 
ing to break apart the Association. There 
have developed new problems and an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of the ALA to divide 
and subdivide itself in such a way as to under- 
mine its essential unity. 

The ALA originally was formed to bring 
together librarians of all types and all areas 
of library interests in pursuit of broad com- 
mon objectives. From the foregoing summary 
of background information, it may be recog- 
nized that the organization is becoming in- 
creasingly less capable of pursuing those 
broad and common objectives. Divisionalism, 
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necessary and desirable as it is, has under the 
present circumstances caused ALA members 
to lose sight of the broad objectives of the 
national organization from which their divi- 
sions have sprung. There has developed a 
situation wherein the emphasis among the 
units of the ALA organization is not so much 
upon what they are accomplishing together for 
libraries and librarians, but rather what they 
are accomplishing separately. The divisional 
reports to the Council at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing in February 1955, although an excellent 
practice, gave a strong impression of activities 
and interests being pursued separately and 
autonomously. 

Just as the member thinking appears to have 
been somewhat atomized by divisionalism, so 
also have leadership and management been 
diffused. The emphasis on autonomy and di- 
visional objectives has affected the organization, 
finances and programs of the ALA as a whole. 

By divesting itself of any over-all responsi- 
bility and authority concerning the activi- 
ties of the divisions of ALA, the Council has 


` made itself less meaningful. By ceding to the 


divisions all responsibility to the membership 
for their activities and expenditures, the Coun- 
cil has precluded a central governing body of 
the ALA. 

The Executive Board likewise has been 
made a less effective instrument through 
which the ALA membership might manage its 
affairs. Confusion develops from efforts to 
reconcile the legal and scal responsibility 
(which only the Association as a whole can 
hold) with the responsibility and authority ap- 
parently granted to the divisions under the 
present constitution. Because the areas of 
interest of the several divisions are not dis- 
tinctly defined, it has not been possible for 
the Council and the Executive Board to dele- 
gate to them all matters that might be so 
delegated on behalf of the ALA, and that 
might thus relieve the Executive Board to a 
considerable extent. The ALA professional 
and service staff at headquarters cannot be 
integrated and managed with maximum eff- 
ciency and minimum frustration to its mem- 
bers under the present organizational condi- 
tions. 

This situation involves dissatisfaction both 
with the complex dues structure and with 
the formula for the allotment of funds. Also, 
problems have developed from the lack of pro- 
gram planning and coordination. Because 
there is no evaluation of programs in the light 
of over-all requirements and member desires, 
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there can be no assurance that ALA funds, 
from whatever sources derived, are being 
applied in an equitable and balanced way to 
the greatest advantage of the profession as a 
whole. 

It is recognized that in all probability, or- 
ganization and management can never be static 
in a large dynamic association such as the 
ALA. The needs and desires of its members, 
as well as external factors, will cause the pen- 
dulum to swing through varying degrees of 
centralization and decentralization in the course 
of time. Thus, there always will remain the ne- 
cessity of periodic assessment of the objectives 


and of organizational requirements to attain 
them. At this time, it seems important that 
there be carried out a program of objective 
analysis and well-considered recommendations, 
before divisive influences impair the Associa- 
tion further. It is recognized that the solutions 
of today’s problems cannot provide permanent 
satisfaction, but will enable the ALA once 
again to take a long step forward in the direc- 
tion of its proper role as a unified national or- 
ganization with the objective of promoting li- 
brary interests in this country and throughout 
the world. 


@ CHAPTER III 


Organization of the ALA 


Although in the course of years the basic 
objective of the ALA has not changed, the 
organizational policy and structure have 
undergone major changes. These changes 
have been made apparently to cover an en- 
larged scope of activity, to add to the means 
of action, and to accommodate group in- 
terest among a greatly increased membership. 
Unfortunately, as was related in Chapter II, 
the needs of members and groups of members 
were not always identified promptly and 
clearly, and much of the organizational change 
was the result of reaction to pressures that had 
developed. The ALA never established a logi- 
cal, clearly defined organizational framework, 


within which all facets of library work or re- 
lated Jay interests could form, find representa- 
tion and grow. 

The ALA necessarily involves complex or- 
ganizational relationships, stemming from the 
fact that libraries themselves are complex 
things, touching as they do on so many as- 
pects of human life and interests. The prob- 
lem is to hold the complexity at a minimum 
by waging continual battle against unneces- 
sary and unplanned proliferation. 

Exhibit 1, on the following page, portrays 
in as simple.a form as possible the general or- 
ganization, both member and headquarters 
staff, of the ALA. | 


A—The Member Organization 


There follows a general description of the 
member organization, findings with respect to 
its weaknesses, and recommendations for its 
improvement. 


Description 

Although the constitution and bylaws of the 
ALA are not entirely clear on the matter, it 
seems that the Council is the ALA body of 
ultimate responsibility and authority short of 
the membership as a whole. It is the policy 
making and legislative body of the Association. 
The derivation of its membership of over 
200, which is based upon a recognition of 
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specific interests and geographic distribution, 
is portrayed in Exhibit 2. The President, 
President-Elect, Second Vice-President and the 
Executive Secretary of the Association serve 
as officers of the Council, although the Execu- 
tive Secretary does not have the right to vote 
and the President, as the presiding officer, may 
vote only in the case of a tie. The Council 
holds one or more meetings on two occasions 
each year, during the Annual Conference and 
the Midwinter Meeting. At its meetings it 
receives reports from the divisions (a practice 
initiated at the 1955 Midwinter Meeting), from 
those boards and committees which have them, 
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Exhibit 2 


DERIVATION OF MEMBERS OF THE ALA COUNCIL 
DECEMBER 1954 


ALA MEMBERSHIP 





AFFILIATED 
NATIGRAL ` 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ELECTED BY FHE 
ASSOCIATION AT LARGE 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEMBERS (ELECTED BY 
THE ASSOCIATION AT 
LARGE} 


ELECTED BY DIVISIONS 
(TYPE OF LIGRARY AND 
TYPE OF WORK} 








ELECTED BY CHAPTERS 
(STATE, REGIONAL AND 
PROVINCIAL) 


COUNCILORS WITHOUT VOT! 
PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE ALA 
CHAIRMEN OF ALA BOARDS ANE 





ALA COUNCIL 


ONE SELECTED BY EACH 
noe 208 VOTING MEMBERS 


ORGANIZATION 


Each regional chapter is entitled to one councilor for eoch 600 ALA members 





STANDING COMMITTEES 


NOTE: Each stote, provincial ond territorial chapter is entitled to one councilor for each 300 ALA members 


Each: ALA Division is entitied to one councilor for its first 50 ALA members or less and one 


additionol for eoch 250 members in excess of 50 


and from the ALA Executive Secretary or As- 
sociate Executive Secretary. The Council also 
receives and votes on resolutions and petitions 
which have been submitted for its action. . 
The Executive Board consists of the elected 
officers of the ALA, the retiring President, and 
eight members at large elected in pairs by the 
membership for staggered four-year terms. 
Although not derived from the Council, its 
members automatically become members of 
the Council. The Executive Board acts for 
that body between Council meetings, in ac- 
cordance with directions; and prepares the 
agenda for each Council meeting. The ALA 
Executive Secretary is appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board and holds office at its pleasure. 
The Executive Board is responsible for the 
management of the ALA headquarters and 
has the power of review of all administrative 
decisions made by the Executive Secretary 
and of any action taken by him. It in- 
terprets ALA policy and appoints the mem- 
bers of all ALA boards and committees in ac- 
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cordance with the provisions of the bylaws. 

Seven ALA committees are established by 
the ALA constitution and bylaws. Boards, 
of which there are now ten, may be created by 
the Council only. The bylaws define the func- 
tion of a board as being “to consider matters 
of the Association which in the opinion of the 
Council are of such importance as to demand 
continuity of office of the members”; their 
terms are five years. ALA committees may 
be created by either the Council or the Execu- 
tive Board. Only the Council is empowered 
to establish standing committees, which are 
defined in the bylaws as those dealing with 
matters of the Association which require some 
continuity of attention and members. Their 
terms are one or two years, as designated. 
Special committees are supposed to have a 
life of no more than two years unless other- 
wise provided by the Council or Executive 
Board. 

Members of the ALA boards and committees 
are appointed subject to provisions of the bv- 
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laws which enable any of the present divisions 
to obtain representation on a board or a com- 
mittee that is concerned with its subject. 

ALA round tables are discussion groups 
which in size and nature fall somewhere be- 
tween divisions or sections and the ALA 
boards. A round table may be initiated by 
the petition of 50 or more ALA members, and 
is established officially by Council approval 
after referral to the appropriate committee of 
Council for determination of its desirability. 
The Council has the power to discontinue a 
round table when its usefulness has ceased. 
Round tables are autonomous in that they are 
accountable sclely to their own members. 
They receive no allotment from ALA dues, but 
do, on occasion, obtain general funds -alloca- 
tions for a specific purpose, 

Exhibit 3, on the following page, charts in 
detail the divisional organization of the ALA, 
including the permanent headquarters staf 
organization under divisional rather than 
ALA jurisdiction. The divisions have been 
created by the Council under the provisions of 
the ALA constitution and bylaws. Once 
created, a division is responsible only to that 
portion of the ALA membership which has 
specified its membership in that division. The 
ALA constitution provides that “each division 
shall represent a field of activity in general dis- 
tinct from that of other divisions” and that 
each shall have “complete autonomy over and 
responsibility for the conduct of its own affairs 
and the expenditure of its funds, subject to the 
restrictions imposed by the constitution and 
bylaws of the Association.” It also states that 
“The Executive Board and Council of the As- 
sociation shall have no responsibility for such 
activities or expenditures.” In recognition of 
this, the line of responsibility on Exhibit 3 
runs directly to the ALA membership. 

Although the bylaws elaborate concerning 
the establishment of divisions, their organi- 
zation and their rights, no significant restric- 
tions are imposed other than that (1) only mem- 
bers of the ALA may be members of a division 
or section, and (2) no division or section can 
commit the Association as such by any declara- 
tion of policy or incur expense on behalf of the 
Association. 

The ALA constitution further provides that: 


—“The board of directors of the division shall 
be recognized as the body primarily responsi- 
ble under the constitution and bylaws of the 
Association in the field of activity represented 
by the group,” and 

—“Each division shall be entitled to receive from 
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the Association for carrying on its work, an 
allotment of funds as provided in the bylaws.” 


As may be seen on Exhibit 3, the divisions 
vary appreciably in size, organization and 
staff. All the ALA divisions and sections have 
committees of their own origin. Some of these 
deal with the same subjects as an ALA round 
table, board or committee’ Both the com- 
mittees of the ALA and of the divisions and 
sections may be classified by primary function 
as being either (1) administrative committees 
or (2) operational and/or study committees. 

Exhibit 4 lists the round tables, ALA boards, 
and the ALA, divisional, and sectional com- 
mittees of the operational and/or study cate-. 
gory as well as indicating the extent of com- 
mon interest relationship among them. Exhibit 
5 lists the ALA, divisional and sectional com- 
mittees in the administrative category. 

Chapters of the ALA may be established by 
the Council in any state, province, territory 
or region in which the majority of ALA mem- 
bers residing within the area and voting on 
the issue favor such action (provided that 
at least 10 per cent of such members vote). 
Generally, it has been the state, pro- 
vincial, territorial or regional library associa- 
tions which, on their request, were designated 
chapters of the ALA. There are now 60 chap- 
ters covering the United States and its terri- 
tories and Canada. Chapters adopt their own 
constitutions and bylaws, which must not con- 
flict with those of the ALA. They may admit 
members who are not members of the ALA. 

Each chapter is the final authority within the 
ALA on all programs and policies concerning 
only its area, provided they are not inconsistent 
with any programs or policies established by 
the ALA Council. Chapters establish their own 
committees and boards. They are represented 


in the ALA Council as indicated in Exhibit 
9 


ands 


Weaknesses 


l. The Organization Lacks a Central Gov- 
erning Body or “Top Management” 


Responsibility and authority for governing 
the affairs of the ALA is fragmented among 
the Council, the Executive Board and the 
boards of directors of the divisions. The con- 
stitution and bylaws specify the Council as 
“the legislative body of the Association,” with 
“all powers of the Association not otherwise 
provided for in the constitution and bylaws 
of the Association.” They also specify that 
“the Council shall determine all policies of 
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the Association as such, and its decisions shall 
be binding upon the Association, its officers, 
boards and committees, except as herein pro- 
vided.” However, the constitution and by- 
laws do provide otherwise, by giving each 
division “complete autonomy over and respon- 
sibility for” its own affairs and expenditures, 
and by stating that the “Council of the Associa- 
tion shall have no responsibility for such activi- 
‘ties or expenditures.” Likewise, the Executive 
Board is excluded from any responsibility or 
authority concerning the divisions, although 
it has the important authority for: 


—~Making all ALA board and committee appoint- 
ments, including those of endowment fund 
trustees and that of the ALA Executive Sec- 
retary. 

—Authorizing the expenditure of the principal of 
and income from endowment funds, 


The divisional boards of directors are ac- 
countable for the top management of their 
respective divisions only, and are responsible 
for this solely to their own memberships. 
There is no responsibility relationship be- 
tween a division and the Council or the Execu- 
tive Board. 

The lack of a top management structure for 
the ALA as a whole reduces its capacity, 
through members or staff, to pursue the over- 
all objectives which its members expect of it. 
It prevents coordination of the subordinate 
elements of the organization, and invites or- 
ganizational proliferation on an unplanned and 
unsound basis, thus creating unnecessary com- 
plexity and duplication. 

It promotes program conflict rather than 
coordination and precludes program’ evalua- 
tion. It means that some activities will be 
duplicated, while others are neglected or given 
inadequate support. 


2. Responsibility and Authority Are Not 
Clearly Defined and Matched 

The Second, Third and Fourth Activities 
Committees made recommendations for more 
differentiation in purpose and responsibility 
among various elements of the ALA. 

A clear distinction with respect to nature 
and scope of responsibility has not been 
drawn among and within the divisions, boards, 
committees and round tables of the ALA. 
Thus, several different units of the ALA are 
dealing separately with adult education, audio- 
visual aids, reference work, etc. 

Because the constitution allows divisions 
which represent fields of activity only “in gen- 
eral” distinct from each other, those divisions 
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the ALA’s status as such. 


find their areas of interest overlapping to the 
point where they really cannot be autonomous 
without some conflict or duplication. Further- 
more, a division’s status of complete autonomy 
is incompatible with its lack of status as a 
legal entity except within the framework of 
It is unsound that 
divisions have independent authority for ex- 
penditure of their funds, when the ALA re- 
mains with a responsibility not to impair its 
tax exempt status by using funds in any way 
that would do so. 

A lack of clear definition of the roles of, and 
relationships among, the Council, Executive 
Board, divisions, round tables, boards and com- 
mittees hampers communications, contributes . 
to duplication and conflict of effort, and adds 
to the complexity of the organization. It pre- 
cludes effective decentralization through 
greater delegation of responsibility, because 
what is not defined cannot be delegated. 


3. Responsibility and Authority Are Loosely 
Dispersed in the Organization 


There is very little integration within the 
ALA organization. There are too many com- 
mittees and other uncoordinated organizational 
units. The structure divides, subdivides and 
cross-divides the ALA to an extent that is 
wasteful of energy and talent and causes 
confusion and concern as to how to tie it all 
together. 

Although the divisions are represented in 
the Council of the ALA, the divisional coun- 
cilors are not a part of the responsible govern- 
ing body of their respective divisions, and thus 
there is no integration of responsibility between 
the Council and the divisions. 

In the attempt to coordinate the many ele- 
ments, and particularly in the absence of a 
responsible governing body, there is a tendency 
to overemphasize procedures and protocol at 
the expense of productive effort. The lack of 
organizational integration is a serious handicap 
to the effective and economical pursuit of 
common objectives. 


4, The Scheme of Divisions Is Not Suffi- 
ciently Comprehensive 


The Third Activities Committee proposed 
that a more comprehensive scheme of divi- 
sions eventually be worked out. This has 
not happened: divisions have been created by 
type of library and type of work, but only to 
a limited extent, and there is no clear policy 
or organizational framework within which ad- 
ditional divisions may develop without conflict 
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or confusion with boards, round tables, com- 
mittees or existing divisions. 

The present situation confuses some mem- 
bers who have both type of library and type of 
work interests, only part of which may be rep- 
resented by a division, and the rest by a 
board, round table or committee. At present, 
there is uncertainty in the ALA as to what 
organizational development might best ac- 
commodate the growing group interests 
in acquisition, serials and reference work, as 
well as in adult education and audio-visual aids. 


5. The Council and Executive Board Are 
Involved in Too Much Detail 


The Council is not the deliberative body 
that a legislative and policy making group of 
its size should be. It receives and acts on 
many details and becomes involved in techni- 
cal matters (such as a “Guide to Microfilming 
Practices,” etc.). The Council does not have 
the time to weigh or debate details, if it is to do 
its job with respect to policy and issues. 

The Executive Board, too, develops a very 
large and sometimes unwieldy agenda, because 
it is unable to delegate responsibility to the 
boards of directors of divisions which are au- 
tonomous and whose fields of activity are not 
distinct. 


6. There Is Insufficient Integration of the 
Activities of the ALA and Its Chapters 


Chapters are very important elements of the 
ALA organization, since they are the one true 
channel of communication with the “grass 
roots.” Yet, a questionnaire answered by 
three-fourths of the chapter presidents revealed 
surprisingly little familiarity with the ALA on 
the part of many. Among the comments 
received in answer to the question, “What 
is the ALA not doing that you believe 
it should do?” The provision of a placement 


service was mentioned most, but almost as 
frequent were comments that ALA had insuf- 
ficient contact with the area associations. 
This problem is related, of course, to the 
limited travel funds in the ALA budgets, and 
the Jack of central coordination in using them 
to achieve maximum periodic liaison geographi- 
cally. 

It should also be noted that, as with 
the divisions, the chapters are not always: 
represented in the ALA Council by one who 
has the responsibility of office locally, and thus 
there is not an integrating linkage of responsi- 
bility from the one level to the other. 


7. There Is Inadequate Organizational Pro- 
vision in the ALA for State Librarians 


The state library pattern is claimed by-some 
to be the weakest element in the over-all li- 
brary situation, although where programs have 
been well planned and supported, excellent 
progress has been made, It seems strange that 
the ALA affords no significant place in its 
organizational framework for interested mem- 
bers to concentrate their attention on state li- 
brary problems and on what advances in that 
field of activity can do to promote library inter- 
ests generally. 

The state libraries appear now to fall within 
or below the Library Extension Section of the 
Public Libraries Division of the ALA. Yet, 
library extension is only one of the subjects 
with which state librarians are concerned. Of 
equal significance is the fact that the problems 
of state libraries are not the same as those of 
the public libraries, and that public libraries 
often bring about the problems of the state 
libraries. 

There is no regular provision in the pro- 
grams of ALA conferences and meetings for 
the state librarians, other than what may 
be independently arranged by the National 
Association of State Librarians. 


B—The Headquarters Organization 


Description 

The ALA headquarters organization is de- 
picted in Exhibit 1, and the general distribu- 
tion of the full-time staff members is shown 
in a table in Appendix A. In January 1955, 
there were 49 such staff members in perma- 
nent status paid from the general funds, and 
13 staff members paid from project grants 
(primarily American Heritage Project), There 
were, in addition, 14 full time staff members 
who were being paid from the divisional allot- 
ments, 
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In reality, there are six separate professional 
staff organizations within the ALA headquar- 
ters. The largest is that which is under the 
direction of the ALA Executive Secretary, as 
indicated in Exhibit 1 by the solid black line 
extending from his position to some of the 
positions below it. The ALA Executive Secre- 
tary is responsible to the Executive Board for 
the administration of this group of activities, 
which are for the support of the membership 
generally and of the division; he has 
authority commensurate with the responsibil- 
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ity. The other staff organizations at head- 
quarters are those of the PLD, ACRL, AASL, 
DLCYP and DCC, headed by their respective 
executive secretaries. Each of the secretaries 
has from one to three subordinates, as shown 
on Exhibit 3. Each divisional executive secre- 
tary is responsible only to the board of direc- 
tors of his or her division, and is organization- 
ally independent of the others and of the ALA 
Executive Secretary. The LED and HLD are 


“not represented at headquarters, but each is 


served by.a secretary elected from the ranks of 
the members of the division. 

For their mutual benefit, a close working re- 
lationship is maintained between the ALA 
Executive Secretary and those of the divisions, 
and the ALA Executive Secretary endeavors 
informally to coordinate all headquarters ac- 
tivities. 

As a matter of practical necessity, the sepa- 
rate divisional staffs at headquarters have been 
made subject to the common personnel ad- 
ministration plan, to common schedules of 
working hours, and internal office management. 

The Office of Education for Librarianship 
and the Office of Personnel Administration are 
each manned by a chief and a secretary. The 
Washington Office involves a director and a 
secretary. The major portion of the head- 
quarters staff, exclusive of divisional secre- 
tariats and project staffs, represents the prin- 
cipal supporting services of the ALA head- 
quarters. 

The Associate Executive Secretary regularly 
assists and acts in the absence of the ALA 
Executive Secretary. In addition, however, 
she serves as Chief of the Office for Adult 
Education and is the responsible supervisor of 
a group of other headquarters activities, in- 
cluding the ALA Bulletin, Membership Serv- 
ices Department and Library, as well as the 
American Heritage Project. This has not been 
a fixed delegation of responsibilities to the 
position of Associate Executive Secretary, but 
has varied over recent years. 

The Publishing Department consists of The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin activi- 
ties, as well as the book publication functions 
of the ALA. Generally speaking, the depart- 
ment has the functions of development, pro- 
curement publication, sale and distribution of 
all books, pamphlets, leaflets, periodicals, films, 
film strips and recordings which may be pub- 


lished or distributed by the ALA, other than — 


that which is done by the autonomous divi- 
sions. There are approximately 22 employees 
involved of whom eight or nine are engaged 
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exclusively in producing The Booklist. The 
Chief of the Publishing Department also serves 
as the Book Publication Chief, and as Secretary 
to the Editorial Committee. The principal 
assistants are an Editor, Production Manager, 
Sales and Advertising Assistant, and an assist- 
ant for manuscript procurement. A billing 
office of three persons and a shipping room 
of from one to two clerks are under the general 
supervision of the Sales and Advertising Sec- 
tion of this department. 

The Membership Services Department con- 
sists of a chief and one full-time secretary, 
whose services are augmented with those of 
temporary employees when required for sea- 
sonal work, such as counting ballots, confer- 
ence preparation, etc. The chief of this de- 
partment is the executive staff officer to the 
ALA membership committee and is responsible 
for service to that committee at ALA head- 
quarters. This includes the maintenance of 
central records and statistics, the handling of 
correspondence of members regarding mem- 
bership, and the preparation of various reports. 
One of the major tasks of this department is 
the planning and scheduling of arrangements 
for the Midwinter Meetings and Annual Con- 
ferences, both in advance and at the occa- 
sion. 

The Comptroller’s Office includes an Ac- 
counting Division, in which are maintained 
the membership records and directory, as well 
as the books of account of the ALA, and an 
Office Services Division which includes the 
building maintenance function as well as the 
receptionist, mimeographing, addressograph- 
ing, and other general services. The Comp- 
troller and the Associate Executive Secretary 
are necessarily the principal lieutenants of the 
ALA Executive Secretary and, under a recent 
plan made necessary by the ALA central ac- 
countability to the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment for the expenditure of all its funds, the 
Comptroller would maintain the books and act 
as budget officer and fiscal agent for each of 
the divisions. However, these divisions will 
continue to have full and sole responsibility 
to authorize of expenditure of their respective 
funds, 


Weaknesses 


The organization of the ALA headquarters 
staff reflects the weaknesses and has many of 
the problems of the Association’s member or- 
ganization. 

There is no central management responsi- 
bility for the coordination and effective utiliza- 
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tion of all personnel employed at headquarters. 
The constitution and bylaws clearly ‘provide 
that the executive secretaries of the divisions 
are responsible and accountable solely to their 
respective division boards of directors. Never- 
theless, each is at work on the same premises, 
is supported by the same central services, 
works with many of the multidivisional mem- 
bers, and faces many of the same problems as 
do the others and the ALA Executive Secre- 
tary. Some of these circumstances have been 
recognized in that (1) it has become necessary 
to have the members of the divisional staff at 
headquarters governed by the same per- 
sonnel administration, policies and procedures 
(classification, pay, etc.), as all other personnel 
employed in the headquarters, and (2) Some 
divisions have recognized the practical desira- 
bility of making provision in their respective 
constitutions and bylaws for the selection of 
their own executive secretaries “with the ap- 
proval of the ALA Executive Secretary.” 

The organizational separation and lack of 
integration of the functions of the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and the divisional execu- 
tive secretaries are handicaps to all parties 
in their efforts to identify their respective 
responsibilities and discharge them well. 


l. The Executive Secretaries of the Divi- 
sions 


There are logical requirements for, and 
benefits to be obtained from, not merely close 
contact, but also complete coordination, 
among the several executive secretaries, and 
between them and the remainder of the head- 
quarters staff. 

These executive secretaries, each being 
independently accountable to a different group 
of from nine to sixteen persons (the division 
board of directors), cannot be brought together 
for action on matters of over-all or common 
interest except through cooperation. A great 
deal of cooperation is being given; but, as all 
administrators (including those who are librari- 
ans) are well aware, cooperation is no substi- 
tute for responsibility. There is a natural 
tendency for these staff members to become 
preoccupied with their own divisional area of 
special interest and to have infrequent liaison 
unless stimulated by the ALA Executive Secre- 
tary, who, in turn, must act on the basis of 
cooperation rather than responsibility and 
authority. 

Furthermore, a division executive secretary, 
having no line of responsibility relationship 
(see Exhibit 1) with the other ALA activities 
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at headquarters, must depend on a line of 
cooperative working relationship to obtain 
support from, and coordination with, the fol- 
lowing offices: personnel administration, educa- 
tion for librarianship, membership services, 
adult education, publishing, the ALA library, 
the ALA Bulletin, the Comptroller and Wash- 
ington. That this has not been entirely success- 
ful is evident from the existence of some dis- 
satisfaction or frustration at each end of: 
several of these relationships. 

One division executive secretary has said 
that it had been the concept that building 
strong divisions would build a strong ALA; 
but the harder they had worked in that direc- 
tion, the more divided things became and the 
more frustrating were the relations within 
ALA. The present concern with publishing 
and the ALA Bulletin, and the trend to de- 
velop divisional publications programs serv- 
iced from elsewhere, exemplify the situation. 

There has also been a trend toward the 
building of separate staff support under the 
division executive secretary (PLD and ACRL 
each now has a staff of three serving its ex- 
ecutive secretary exclusively). 


2. The ALA Executive Secretary and Staff 


From the viewpoint of the ALA Executive 
Secretary and his supporting general staff 
offices at Chicago and Washington, the lack 
of authority to effect over-all action and co- 
ordination is equally disconcerting and handi- 
capping. 

The ALA Executive Secretary is answerable 
to the Executive Board for the management 
of the general affairs and common interest 
programs of the Association, but, under the 
circumstances, may lack the resources to ac- 
complish his job. There is some question 
whether he should accept all the tasks that 
come to his desk if he has not the means to 
accomplish them. Matters of general ALA 
concern come to him, but often the experience 
and knowledge required to handle them is 
present only in the combined resources of 
the division executive secretaries. The ALA 
Executive Secretary's need for the time 
and attention of these staff members on a co- 
operation basis, must compete with the other 
tasks at hand for which the divisional person- 
nel are responsible to their boards of directors. 

The divisional executive secretary generally 
wants to cooperate; but is the decision concern- 
ing the relative importance and priority of 
these matters one that he should be responsi- 
ble for having to make? 
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3. Travel and Representation in the Field 


The ALA Executive Secretary has no 
authority to arrange the required travel and 
other absences from headquarters by the divi- 
sion staffs so as to achieve maximum ad- 
vantages in the field and at headquarters from 
the funds expended. Furthermore, when visit- 
ing the regions and states, the division execu- 
tive secretaries are recognized as representing 
the ALA headquarters as much as their re- 
spective divisions. To the extent that they 
represent the ALA as a whole, must they not 
be responsible to the ALA Executive Board 
rather than their divisions? And, if so, does 
that make them answerable to the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary? 


4, Staff Liaison to Boards and Committees 


A similar condition exists when division ex- 
ecutive secretaries serve the various ALA 
boards and committees in the role of ALA 
Staff Liaison, which they do. In such capacity, 
an executive secretary is assisting in the 


discharge of a general responsibility of the 
headquarters. However, the extent to which 
there is overlapping of interest in the existing 
maze of ALA boards and committees is evi- 
denced by the fact that there were 20 ALA 
committees for which one of the executive sec- 
retaries could find good reason to volunteer to 
serve as the Staff Liaison. 


5. Headquarters Space and Facilities 


There is also the problem of coordination 
of planning for space and general support 
needs at headquarters. There has been an 
occasion when staff assistance was added by 
a division without the advance knowledge of 
the ALA Executive Secretary or coordinated 
planning with the central staff services. Ad- 
ditional persons or programs at the division 
staff level generally create requirements (space, 
light, facilities, administration, etc.) which 
must be considered in the over-all budgeting 
for the ALA headquarters. 


C—Conclusions 


The following conclusions have been drawn 
concerning the objectives and organization 
of the ALA, including its component divi- 
sions: 

1. That the objectives and functions of the 
ALA extend logically beyond those of its 
present divisions, and that there are vast areas 
of common ground and community of interest. 

2. That the prestige of the Association, its 
Council and Executive Board, as well as its 
financial base and its headquarters, are ele- 
ments in which all members and groups of 
members have a community interest. 

3. That policies, organizations and methods 
are needed by which broad and mutual inter- 
ests, as well as special interests, will be fur- 
thered to the greatest degree possible with the 
resources available. . 

4, That “there is need for reorganization of 
the operational structure of the ALA to elimi- 
nate the present confusion of overlapping 
boards and committees on many levels,” and 
“that the ALA should attempt to operate 
primarily through the voluntary efforts of its 
members,” as observed by the Fourth Activ- 
ities Committee. 

5. That the ALA membership is so large 
and of such diverse interests in the library 
field that there must be divisions, or some 
similar subordinate organization of units, to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
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fields of special interests, as well as for the 
effective promotion of the over-all objectives of 
the Association. 

6. That the democratic process in the ALA 
can best be served by an integrated responsive 
organization, and not by groups loosely con- 
nected. 

7. That members always will group as their 
interests dictate; that organization must follow 
promptly and intelligently the pressure of those 
interests; and that this can best be done if 
there has been established a logical and orderly 
over-all organizational framework, within which 
special interest units of any type can form and 
grow. 

8. That the question is not whether to 
strengthen the ALA at the expense of its pres- 
ent divisions, or vice versa, since they are 


-interdependent. 


9. That the divisions and the ALA as a 
whole should be strengthened for their re- 
spective proper functions; that this means (1) 
there must be a clear distinction among divi- 
sions and a differentiating definition of the 
responsibilities among them, as well as be- 
tween them and the rest of the ALA 
organization, and (2) that there must be dele- 
gated to the divisions the authority and re- 
sponsibility to act for the ALA on matters 
solely within the limits of their distinct fields 
of jurisdiction. 
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10. That while complete centralization is a 
bottleneck, complete decentralization is an 
equal obstacle. 

11. That the ALA Council must be strength- 
ened to function as the central governing body 
of the Association, and that to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities effectively it must develop from 
within its own members the ALA Executive 
Board. 

12. That an important function of the ALA 
Executive Board must be to maintain balance 
of values among the various programs through 
which common objectives are pursued. 

13. That the existing organization must be 
simplified and that delegation of responsibility 
must be provided for, to operate within the 
general policy framework established by the 
Council and the Executive Board. 

14. That decentralization of responsibility 
for specific policy and action, from the Council 
and Executive Board to the lowest level at 
which the policy can be formulated or action 
carried out, is. essential if the Council is to 
be a deliberative body giving thought to, and 
making decisions on, the larger problems of 


library interest. (As observed by the Fourth 
Activities Committee.) 

15. That, as suggested by the Fourth 
Activities Committee, there should be both 
type of library and type of interest groups, 
in addition to the geographic area and state 
chapters; and, that a member can participate 
in a group of each type without conflict or 
overlapping, if the proper administrative re- 
quirements for such an organization are | 
established and observed. 

16. That there are needed the means of 
providing more attention to the interests of 
the chapters and of the state libraries. 

17. That the separation of responsibility 
and authority within the ALA headquarters is 
inefficient and unsound and represent æ di- 
chotomy that library administrators would not 
condone within their own respective jurisdic- 
tions; that the present organization requires 
people of good will to labor unnecessarily to ac- 
complish their sometimes overlapping missions 
in an awkward organizational framework, with 
consequent frustration. 


D—Recommendations 


In the course of this study it was evident 
that the objectives and organization of the 
Association were the most fundamental and 
important subjects to which we should address 
ourselves. Therefore, it was determined that 
emphasis be given to the development of an 
organization structure through which the com- 
petence, experience and judgment present 
among ALA members may be brought to bear 
to pursue most effectively and efficiently the 
basic objective of the Association. 

The following recommendations witb re- 
spect to the member and headquarters staff 
organization of the ALA are proposed as a 
course of positive action aimed at strengthen- 
ing the Association's unified capacity to fulfill 
its objectives and those of its member groups. 
In addition, it is intended to benefit the work- 
ing relationships within the organization and 
to increase the satisfaction of its members. 

Early in the survey we recognized some of 
the basic problems which the ALA has faced 
in organizational concepts. We have read and 
heard of the struggle the ALA has gone 
through in an effort to recognize professional] 
specialties and, at the same time, to achieve a 
cohesive organization. 

The plan hereinafter presented presupposes 
a willingness on the part of the present di- 
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visions to relinquish, in the common interest, 
some of what they view as their “autonomy.” 
Actually, this plan will make it possible to 
delegate to the divisions of the ALA more 
responsibility and authority than the existing 
divisions have been given, notwithstanding 
their so-called “autonomy.” It assumes no 
change in the objectives of the ALA or of 
its existing divisions. 

As a premise for the other recommendations 

to be made, it is proposed that the functions 
of the ALA headquarters be defined as fol- 
lows: 
1, To give service to members of the ALA 
and to assist the responsible leaders of its vari- 
ous member groups in the fulfillment of their 
functions. 

2. To provide an adequate and competent 
staff to accomplish the foregoing, within the 
limits of resources available and in accordance 
with established policy. 

3. To be responsible for all services afforded 
each organizational element of the Association, 
including that of the executive secretaries of 
the divisions in the proposed organization, 

In the following text, the organizational 
recommendations of this survey are presented 
in three sections. The first describes the recom- 
mended general organization; the other two 
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sections relate some details with respect to the 
proposed member and headquarters organiza- 
tions, respectively. 


Recommended General Organization 


Exhibit 6, on the following page, depicts the 
recommended general organization for the 
American Library Association. Its features 
may be described as follows. 


1. ALA General Assembly 


It is recommended (1) that the present ALA 
Council be retitled officially as the “General 
Assembly of the American Library Associa- 
tion,” and that its short title be “ALA Gen- 
eral.Assembly,” and (2) that it function as the 
central governing body of the Association and 
be representative of the membership as a 
whole. 

The proposed General Assembly would have 
the responsibility for determining the ob- 
jectives, policy and broad programs of the 
ALA. It would be a deliberative, legislative 
body in which debate, resolutions and reports 
would be centered on issues and policies, 
rather than on the details of either administra- 
tion or professional activity. It is recom- 
mended that the proposed General Assembly 
take action to set qualifications for its members 
consistent with the proposed new concept of 
this governing body, and that these qualifica- 
tions be stated in the constitution and bylaws. 
It is suggested that those comprising the ALA 
General Assembly be termed “members of the 
General Assembly.” 

It is proposed that the President of the ALA 
appoint a special committee to study the sub- 
ject of qualifications and term of office for 
members of the General Assembly and to make 
specific recommendations relative thereto. In 
this connection, it is recommended: 

—that only members of the ALA be per- 
mitted to serve as members of the ALA 
General Assembly. 

—that the members of the General Assembly 
selected by an ALA division or chapter 
include at least the two senior officers of 
that division or chapter, in order that there 
be integration, on a responsibility basis, 
of the governing bodies of the chapters 
and divisions on the one hand and that 
of the ALA on the other hand. 

—that members of the General Assembly 
serve a four-year term. 

—that an individual be allowed to hold no 
more than one membership in the ALA 
General Assembly. 
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—that the President, the President-Elect, the 
Second Vice-President, and the Executive 
Secretary of the Association serve as offi- 
cers of the ALA General Assembly. 

An ALA General Assembly with the functions 
and membership proposed above would be 
more meaningful than the present Council, be- 
cause (1) it would exercise a truly over-all re- 
sponsibility with respect to the ALA, including 
the divisions of the latter; (2) its stature would 
make selection of its members a more serious 
matter than at present; (3) the less meaningful 
subjects with which the Council has been con- 
cerned would be delegated and thus not come 
before the proposed General Assembly. 


2. Executive Committee of the General As- 
sembly 


It is recommended that the present ALA 
Executive Board be retitled the “Executive 
Committee of the ALA General Assembly,” 
and that it consist (as at present) of the 
officers of the Association, the immediate Past 
President and eight members at large, the 
latter eight being elected by the General As- 
sembly from among the members of that body. 
This would create a truly responsible Execu- 
tive Committee, since it would be a representa- 
tive part of the General Assembly. 

It is proposed that the Executive Committee 
operate as the central working body of the 
Association as a whole, acting for the General 
Assembly in the formulation or interpretation 
of policies and in the administration of estab- 
lished policies and programs. It would make 
recommendations to the General Assembly 
with respect to policies and broad issues. The 
function of the proposed Executive Committee 
of the General Assembly would be more mean- 
ingful than that of the present Executive 


‘Board, since the Executive Committee would 


be clearly in a position to act and speak for 
the Association and to have greater accounta- 
bility to it. It would also be in a position to 
delegate ALA responsibility and authority to 
the proposed divisions of the ALA, wherever 
practical. 

In order to fulfill the requirements of its ac- 
countability, the proposed Executive Com- 
mittee would be called upon to report semi- 
annually to the General Assembly on its past 
actions and its pending and future plans, The 
Executive Committee would operate as the 
central management board of the ALA, subject 
only to the established policy framework and 
review of the General Assembly. It would be 
responsible for the evaluation and coordination 
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of programs, and the distribution of funds. 
Its major function would be to keep a suitable 
balance of attention to and support for the 
various interests of the various councils, as- 
sociations, boards, committees, chapters, and 
round tables of the ALA. 

It is recommended that the five officers of 
the ALA other than the executive secretary 
continued to be elected by the membership as 
a whole, and that by virtue of their offices 
they be members with vote of the General As- 
sembly and of the Executive Committee, ex- 
cept that the ALA Executive Secretary would 
not have the right to vote. 

It is proposed that at least one year’s service 
as a member of the General Assembly be a 
qualification for membership in the Executive 
Committee of that body. 

The Executive Committee would be elected 
for general rather than divisional representa- 
tion. It is suggested that not more than three 
of the eight members at large at any one time 
be members of the same type of library di- 
vision, and that at least one of the eight mem- 
bers at large of the Executive Committee be 
a member of the General Assembly who rep- 
resents an ALA chapter. 


3. Associations And Councils 


It is recommended that a concept of or- 
ganization be approved similar to that pro- 
posed by the Fourth Activities Committee: 
namely, that there would be divisions to ac- 
commodate member interest both in a full 
range of types of library activity, and in as full 
a range as possible of types of libraries. It is 
proposed that these divisions of the ALA be 
clearly distinct, both as between types and as 
among the various divisions within a type. It 
is suggested that the type of library divisions 
be termed “associations” {AASL and ACRL 
now have this term in their names), and that 
the type of activity divisions be termed “coun- 


It is recommended: (1) that a division 
(whether an’ association or a council) encom- 
pass a field of interest clearly distinct from 
that of any other division, (2) that the area of 
responsibility of each division be clearly de- 
fined, and (3) that the governing body of each 
division be delegated authority to act for the 
ALA as a whole on all matters related exclu- 
sively to the field of interest of the division. 
An association or council, as the final authority 
within the ALA on matters of its exclusive 
interest, would be subject to review only by 
the General Assembly should it so desire, or 
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should the Executive Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, by a majority vote, request such 
a review. 

To date, divisions of the ALA have tended 
to be types of libraries. It is proposed that 
more types of activity or service be raised to 
divisional status. 

Establishment of a new ALA division, 
whether an association or a council, should be 
by action of the proposed ALA General As- 
sembly, based upon member interest and with 
the advice of the Executive Committee. 

As related in more detail in Chapter IV, it 
is proposed that the basic dues of every ALA 
member permit membership in one council and 
one association, as designated by. the member, 
and that additional dues be required for mem- 
bership in additional divisions of either type. 


4, Chapters 


A framework of organization on a geo- 
graphic area basis (the present chapters) is 
sound, since these chapters balance the trend 
to disproportional representation by population 
centers. They also better serve the state and 
local purposes. It is recommended that the 
chapters be continued on the same basis as at 
per but that closer working relationships 

e developed between them and the ALA as a 
whole. 


5, Round Tables 


It is proposed that round tables continue as 
units of the organization, but that four of 
them be merged with proposed councils or 
ALA boards. 


6. ALA Boards 


These boards would be constituted and ap- 
pointed in accordance with the present pro- 
visions. Their responsibilities would include 
policy formulation, planning, program direc- 
tion, liaison, review, and evaluation in a speci- 
fied field of broad ALA or multidivisional 
concern which requires attention on a per- 
manent or continuing basis. Their authority 
and responsibility in their own particular 
spheres would be that of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, to which 
they would be accountable. 

To the extent desired and requested by the 
divisions, chapters and round tables, there 
would be formed an advisory committee to 
each ALA board. Such committees, and other 
committees which the boards should have the 
right to appoint, would be termed “board com- 
mittees.” Their functions would be to serve 
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their respective boards through the provision 
of member opinion, discussions and investiga- 
tions, and the implementing of action on board 
decisions. When it is desirable for the pur- 
poses of integration of effort, a member of a 
board might serve also as one of the members 
of a board committee. 


7. Committees 


Jt is recommended that the committee struc- 
ture of the ALA be considerably simplified 
by reduction of the present number and a 
clearer definition by type of committee. It 
will be appropriate, and is recommended in 
paragraphs to follow, that a number of the 
present committees become subordinate com- 
mittees or other units of one of the proposed 
councils or associations, as dictated by com- 
mon subject interest. 


a. General Committees. There are some subjects 
which have broad implications, which are of over-all 
or multidivisional concern, which justify continuing 
or semicontinuing attention, and which by reason of 
their importance should remain, from a policy stand- 
point, at the level of the Executive Committee 
rather than an ALA board. It is proposed that the 
General Assembly or its Executive Committee ap- 
point “general committees” to assist them in these 
matters. The term “general committee” should also 
be applied to any committee on a professional sub- 
ject for which continuing attention is warranted, 
but which falls beyond the jurisdiction of any one 
association, council, round table or board. All 
general committees would be standing committees 
and responsible to the General Assembly through 
its Executive Committee. 

b. Administration Committees. It is proposed 
that those committees required to attend to matters 
of administrative business (such as constitution and 
bylaws, elections, nominating, etc.) be termed “ad- 
ministration committees” and that they be consti- 
tuted as at present and be responsible to the ALA 
General Assembly through its Executive Committee. 

c. Advisory Committees. There are two funda- 
mentally important matters for which it is 
proposed that the Executive Committee have 
responsibility and for which it should be coun- 
selled by representatives of all the associations and 
councils. One is the subject of appointments to 
boards, committees and other offices; the other is 
the subject of program and budget evaluation. 
It is therefore recommended that there be estab- 
lished two committees to assist the Executive Com- 
mittee of the ALA General Assembly in its de- 
liberations, namely: 

(1) Advisory Committee on Appointments. 

—To be comprised of the presidents or presi- 
dents-elect of the proposed associations and 
councils of the ALA. 

—The functions of this committee would in- 
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clude those of the present Committee on 
Committee Appointments. 
(2) Advisory Committee on Program and Budget 

Evaluation. 

—To be: comprised of the immediate past- 
presidents of the proposed associations and 
councils of the ALA. 

—This committee, in addition to performin 
its basic functions (see Chapter IV), woul 
continue the functions of the present Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations. It has been 
noted that the latter stemmed primarily 
from concern over program and budget 
relations. Likewise, dissatisfaction with 
how the Executive Board is constituted has 
stemmed largely from the matter of pro- 
gram or budget. The Advisory Committee 
on Program and Budget Evaluation would 
give each division effective representation 
to the proposed Executive Committee. 


These two Advisory Committees would be 
responsible for the conduct of all discussions, 
investigations, review and preparatory work 
leading to the presentation of questions and 
matters for final resolution and decision by the 
Executive Committee of the ALA General As- 
sembly. The proposed memberships of the 
two committees would provide to these highly 
important functions a unique advantage in ex- 

erience, knowledge, judgment and stature. 
In addition, such memberships would integrate 
responsibility at the council and association 
level with that at the Executive Committee 
level. 


d. Special Committees. It is proposed that “spe- 
cial committees” of the ALA be those which are 
formed to meet specific and temporary require- 
ments, that they be established by the General 
Assembly or its Executive Committee, that there be 
a two-year limit to their life, and that they be 
accountable to the Executive Committee. 

e. The Finance Committee. It is proposed that 
the Finance Committee continue in existence and 
be responsible to the ALA General Assembly as 
more or less of an internal audit function with re- 
spect to the budgetary process and financial man- 
agement. 


8, ALA Headquarters 


It is recommended that the function of the 
ALA headquarters and the responsibility of 
the ALA Executive Secretary be: 

~To give required service to the member- 

ship at large, ALA officers, General As- 
sembly, Executive Committee, and all di- 
visions (associations and councils), chap- 
ters, boards, committees and round tables 
of the ALA, within the limits of available 
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resources and as governed by the policies 
of the Association. . 

—To provide an adequate and competent 
staff to accomplish the foregoing. 

—To be responsible for all headquarters 
services required in support of the various 
units of the ALA organization, including 
the services of executive secretaries. 

The ALA Executive Secretary shall be ac- 
countable to the Executive Committee of the 
Genera] Assembly for the achievement of a 
headquarters performance which is satisfactory 
to the divisions (associations and councils), 
chapters, boards, committees, and round 
tables, as well as to the membership as a 
whole, 

Each association and council should be regu- 
larly served by an executive secretary who 
should be responsible to the ALA Executive 
Secretary for the service given the officers, 
board of directors, and members of the as- 
sociation or council. 

Like the Fourth Activities Committee, this 
survey found no conflict in the coexistence of 
a strong ALA headquarters and sufficient de- 
centralization of operations to stimulate vital 
member participation. 


Details of Recommended Member 
Organization 


Exhibit 7, which follows this page, illustrates 
the recommended member organization for 
the American Library Association. The nature 
and functions of each principal element have 
been discussed in the preceding pages of this 
chapter. There follow recommendations and 
observations in greater detail on the composi- 
tion and internal organization, interrelation- 
ships, and operations. 


1. ALA General Assembly 


It is believed that the General Assembly 
should be made no larger than the present 
Council and that, if feasible, it should be re- 
duced in size to a maximum of 200 members. 
It might prove wise to reduce the number of 
members elected “at large” from 24 to eight. 
It is proposed that every division, whether an 
association or a council, be represented in the 
ALA General Assembly. Should the proposed 
increase in number of such divisions develop 
the increased divisional membership that is 
expected, it would become necessary to modify 
the formulas by which divisions and chapters 
derive their number of members in the. Gen- 
eral Assembly. Such modification should be 
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made in order to prevent the General Assembly 
from becoming too large. 


9. Executive Committee 


It is recommended that in general, the ac- 
tions of the Executive Committee be recorded 
and disseminated not only to the General As- 
sembly but also to the membership as a whole. 
There has been criticism of the brevity and 
manner in which actions of the present Execu- 
tive Board are recorded in the ALA Bulletin. 
It is suggested that a summary of Executive 
Committee actions, with a suitable explanation 
thereof, be presented in the Bulletin. The 
proposed Executive Committee would have an 
obligation to the General Assembly to inform 
the membership, as well as the latter, concern- 
ing its actions. It is proposed that the 
Executive Committee exercise a close super- 
vision of the work of the ALA Executive Secre- 
tary, and that it review his performance each 
year. 

It is not believed that a scheme of divisional 
representation on the Executive Committee, 
through members elected by the divisions, 
would be necessary or desirable under the 
conditions of the proposed general organization. 
If the Associations and councils: 


—Govern themselves and act for the ALA as a 
whole within the field of their respective ex- 
clusive interests; 

—Are integrated through the at least dual status 
of their respective members and thus gain cross 
representation (i.e. types of libraries repre- 
sented in type of activity division, and vice 
versa); 

—Have representation by nominatiori on the 
boards and committees in which they are 
actively concerned; and 

—Have senior officer representation in the key 
Advisory Committees to the Executive Com- 
mittee, 


then: 


~The members of these associations and councils 
should find their special interests represented in 
an equitable manner in the management of 
the ALA; and restricted only to the extent 
that those same members do not utilize the op- 
portunities which are presented for such rep- 
resentation. It has been said authoritatively 
that at the present time it is “like pulling 
teeth” to obtain from division presidents some 
recommendations for the composition of boards 
and committees. 


3. Associations and Councils 


Exhibit 7 depicts a framework of associa- 
tions and councils that might be warranted. 
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However, the key part of this organizational 
recommendation is the concept of there being 
at least dual focus of member interest and 
participation. The details of whether there 
might be six rather than nine councils, five 
rather than four associations, ete., could be 
debated. However, it can be said that within 
this framework, properly utilized, no harm can 
come from the addition of either councils or 
associations when sufficient member interest is 
expressed in a distinct field of activity or type 
of library. 

Each association and council would be per- 
mitted to have such committees, sections, and 
other subordinate units of organization as may 
be required to discharge properly the responsi- 
bilities assigned to its jurisdiction. Any pro- 
liferation of organization on these terms should 
not be feared. The features of the divisional 
organization and interrelationship are listed in 
the box on Exhibit 7. 

It is proposed that each association and coun- 
cil be governed by a board of directors, and 
that a president be its principal officer. Of 
major significance is the proposal that the 
board of directors of each council would be 
elected by, and thus representative of, those 
ALA members who have designated that coun- 
cil. Thus, ‘the interests of a type of library 
would be represented in each council to the 
extent that the members of that type of library 
association designate their interest in the par- 
ticular council. In the same manner, the gov- 
erning body of an association will reflect the 
interests of the various councils, to the extent 
that the members of the councils identify them- 
selves with that-association. 

Identification of the proposed divisions and 
some of the existing activities which they might 
encompass, are as follows: 


a. Associations 

(1) Public Librariesthe present Public Li- 
braries Division, possibly encompassing 
the Committee on Friends of Libraries. 

(2) College and Reference Libraries—the pres- 
ent Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. 

(3) School Libraries-the present American 
Association of School Librarians. 

(4) State Libraries—a suggested division, small 
but significant. It could encompass the 
Committees on State Library Agencies 
and Institution Libraries. 

b. Councils (referred to as “Council on”) 

(1) Cataloging and Classification—the pres- 
ent Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion. 

(2) Acquisition and Resources—a suggested 


division which could encompass func- 
tions of the Acquisitions Round Table, 
Board on Acquisition of Library Ma- 
terials, Board on Resources of American 
Libraries, and the Committees on Sub- 
scription Books, Relations with Subscrip- 
tion Books Publishers, Public Documents, 
and Photo Duplication and Multiple 
Copying Methods. 


(8) Library Reference Services—a suggested 


division which would accommodate the 
related though differing reference activi- 
ties of both small and large libraries. It 
might encompass the Art Reference 
Round Table and the functions of the 
present Committee on Archives and Li- 
braries. 


(4) Children’s Services—the present Children’s 


Library Association. 


(5) Young People’s Services—the present As- 
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sociation of Young Peoples Librarians. 


The functions of the present Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People 
are such that it represents a type of 
service, or activity, more than a type of 
library. Furthermore, since a clear dis- 
tinction can be drawn between the re- 
spective jurisdictions of the CLA and 
the AYPL, combining them as one council 
in the proposed ALA organization would 
have no advantage and would create an 
unnecessary echelon of organization be- 
tween their respective boards of directors 
and the proposed Executive Committee of 
the ALA General Assembly. 


Therefore, it is suggested that there be 
established two councils, as divisions of 
the ALA, titled as indicated above and 
on Exhibit 7, and derived essentially 
from the present DLCYP. 


It should be noted that the proposed. 
concept of councils and associations 
within ALA (with each ALA member 
viewing his special interest in the light 
of both a type of library and type of ac- 
tivity or service) will tend to integrate 
the efforts of the present members of the 
AASL and DLCYP on matters where they 
should be one organization, but without 
prejudice to their other, separate interests. 
Adult Education—a suggested division 
which might encompass the functions of 
the Adult Education Board, Office of 
Adult Education, and Adult Education 
Section of PLD. 


(7) Audio-Visual Aids—a suggested division 


which would encompass the Audio-Visual 
Board, Audio-Visual Aids Round Table, 
and Committee on Projected Books. 


(8) Library Education—the present Library 
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Education Division, but made more 
meaningful by assignment of all but the 
accreditation and standards functions of 
the present Office and Board on Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. 

(9) Hospital Library Services—the present Di- 
vision of Hospital Libraries a council 
rather than association, since the type of 
service to be rendered seems the key ele- 
ment, rather than administrative interests. 


4, Chapters 


It is recommended that as a means of pro- 


viding closer ties between the ALA and the. 


state and regional associations, consideration 
be given to having jointly sponsored regional 
meetings from time to time. The potentialities 
for benefit, as well as the disadvantages in oc- 
casionally substituting regional conferences for 
the national conference or meeting, should be 
reconsidered, 


5. Round Tables 


It is recommended that the round tables be 
identified as at present except that those on 
Library Service Abroad, Acquisition, Art Ref- 
erence, and Audio-Visual Aids be encompassed 
in the organization of other units, as follows: 


—Library Service Abroad, as a working “board 
committee” of the Board on International Re- 
lations, 

—Acquisitions, within the proposed Council on 
Acquisition and Resources. 

—Art Reference, within the proposed Council on 
Library Reference Services. 

—Audio-Visual Aids, within the proposed Coun- 
cil on Audio-Visual Aids. 


6. Boards (referred to as “Board on”) 


As previously recommended, each ALA 
board would be supplemented and assisted by 
one or more “board committees,” appointed by 
the board concerned. In order to insure rep- 
resentation for the councils and associations 
which are interested, nominations for appoint- 
ments to the board committees should be 
invited from each council and association. 

It is believed that there is justification for 
ten ALA boards, as identified below, including 
several of those now in existence. The possi- 
bilities for board committees also are listed, 
including many of the existing committees of 
the ALA. 

a. International Relations—the present board, 
which might be supplemented by the existing Com- 


mittees on Intercultural Action and Library Service 
Abroad. 


b. Government Relations and Library Legislation 
—a proposed board, which might be supplemented 
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by the present Committees on Federal Relations 
and Library Legislation, and the Subcommittees on 
Federal-State Relations and State Legislative 
Action. 

c. Bookbinding for Librariesthe present board 
on this subject. 

d. Bibliography—the present board on this sub- 
ject. 
e. Publications—a proposed board, which might 
be supplemented by an Editorial Committee and a 
Publications Advisory Committee. 

f. Awards—the present board, supplemented by 
the following present committees: 

Jury on Citation of Trustees 

E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award Committee 

Grolier Society, Inc. Award Committee 

Oberly Memorial Fund Committee 

g. Membership—a proposed board, to be sup- 
plemented by an integrated structure of committees 
covering chapters, associations and councils. 

h. Development of Library Public Relations—a 
proposed board, supplemented by the present Com- 
mittees on Public Relations and Relations with Busi- 
ness Groups. 

i. Library Administration~a proposed board, 
concerned with matters of administration relating to 
two or more types of libraries or the profession as 
a whole. It would encompass the present Office 
and Board on Personnel Administration, and might 
have board committees on Personnel Administra- 
tion, Library Statistics, Buildings, Equipment, and 
Insurance for Libraries. 

j. Accreditation—a proposed board, to have only 
the accreditation and standards functions of the 
present Board on Education for Librarianship. 
Thus, its responsibilities would neither duplicate nor 
conflict with those of the proposed Council on Li- 
brary. Education (a division of the ALA). 


7. Committees 


a. General Committees. The following subjects 
have broad implications, are of multidivisional con- 
cern, and justify at least semicontinuing attention. 
Also, they are of sufficient importance to be at the 
policy level of the Executive Committee of the ALA 
General Assembly. There exists at present a stand- 
ing committee for each, and it is proposed that 
these committees be identified as general commit- 
tees responsible to the ALA Executive Committee. 

Intellectual Freedom 
Relations with Publishers 

In addition, it is suggested that the existing 
Committee on Work with Blind be identified as a 
general committee of the ALA, since the subject 
warrants continuing attention and concerns more 
than one of the proposed associations and councils. 

b. Administration Committees. The proposed 
administration committees are listed on Exhibit 7. 
Two principal features of this group are: 

(1) The present Committees on Budget and Com- 
mittee Appointments have been dropped, 
since their functions would be performed 
by the proposed Advisory Committees on 
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Appointments and on Program and Budget 
Evaluation. 

(2) There is proposed a Headquarters Adminis- 
tration Committee to advise and counsel 
the ALA Executive Secretary on matters 
relative to the management of the ALA 
headquarters, including organization, pro- 
cedures, building, space, facilities etc. 


It is not envisaged that the organization rec- 
ommended above would remain static. The 
utilization of a committee, board, round table 
or division, as the most suitable organizational 
vehicle for a certain activity or function, should 
be governed by the extent of ALA member 
interest expressed in the particular activity, 
which may change with time and circum- 
stances. Thus, an activity may warrant com- 
mittee status at one time and board or round 
table status at another time, or vice versa. It 
is logical that there be steps whereby a func- 
tion may pass up or down in organizational 
status as dictated by membership interest. The 
proposed organization structure makes that 
possible. 


Details of Recommended 
Headquarters Organization 


A suggested organizational pattern for the 
ALA headquarters is depicted in Exhibit 8, 
facing this page. 

Since the ALA Executive Secretary would 
be responsible for all the services provided 
for the proposed associations and councils, it 
is recommended that the executive secretaries 
of these ALA divisions be appointed by the 
ALA Executive Secretary, in each case with the 
concurrence of the divisions (associations and 
councils) concerned and with the approval of 
the Executive Committee of the ALA General 
Assembly. Executive secretaries would be 
appointed to serve one or more divisions with 
due regard for the nature and extent of the 
workload and the qualifications required. 
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It is also recommended that the ALA Execu- 
tive Secretary have authority to assign responsi- 
bility to the executive secretaries and other 
headquarters staff personnel for providing staff 
liaison and other services necessary in support 
of the board, committee, General Assembly 
and Executive Committee activities of the 
Association. 

It is recommended that the ALA Executive 
Secretary form a cabinet of the executive secre- 
taries, and that he work through them as a 
group to implement established policy and pro- 
grams which require their coordinated efforts. 

It is further recommended (1) that considera- 
tion be given to fixing a five-year term for the 
ALA Executive Secretary, with provision for 
reappointment if desired and appropriate, and 
(2) that the performance of the ALA Execu- 
tive Secretary be reviewed each year by the 
Executive Committee. 

It is recommended that the Editor of the 
ALA Bulletin continue to be responsible to the 
ALA Executive Secretary or Associate Execu- 
tive Secretary for the editorial policies and 
content, but that he be accountable through 
the Chief of the Publishing Department con- 
cerning the business management and produc- 
tion functions. This would have the dual ad- 
vantage of (1) pulling together the ALA pub- 
lishing, and (2) making it possible to assign to 
the Bulletin Editor the collateral duty of serv- 
ing as Assistant Chief of Publishing. 

Likewise, for the purpose of simplifying the 
administrative management of the membership 
services and records functions at headquarters, 
it is recommended that all such functions be 
brought together in a Membership Services 
Division, under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller. 

Further findings and recommendations re- 
lated to the Publishing Department, ALA 
Bulletin, and membership services functions 
are set forth in Appendix E. 
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E—Summary 


The recommendations made in this chapter 
would, if implemented, establish for the ALA 
the comprehensive organization that its ac- 
tivities require, but in a simple, orderly struc- 
ture that should accommodate further develop- 
ment without strain. It must be recognized 
however, that there will be a time lag between 
the application of recommended action and 
the full realization of the benefits thereof. 

These recommendations center on the neces- 
sity for definition before delegation. By 
achieving a more clear definition of functions 
and areas of responsibility, and then by pro- 
viding more complete and a deeper delegation 
of responsibility, the programs of the Associa- 
tion, both divisional and otherwise, will be 
benefited. Directly and indirectly, the pro- 


Fiscal Policies 


The ALA dues structure and the formula 
for the provision of financial support to the 
divisions are the heart of its fiscal policies and 
practices and have a profound effect upon the 
management of the Association. Within the 
limitations of this survey, therefore, it was ap- 
propriate to consider primarily these two sub- 
jects. The budgetary process and the budget 
itself are so dependent upon the dues scale, and 
upon the question of divisional allotments and 
allocations, that any analysis of the budgeting 
must be premised upon these other basic de- 
terminations. , 

It is recognized that action on the organiza- 
tional recommendations made in the preceding 
chapter would necessitate changes in the 
policies and practices of the ALA concerning 
financial support to the suggested divisions, 
in particular, and to the other units of the 
proposed organization. 

In Chapter II there was presented a histori- 
cal outline of the financial support of the 
existing divisions of the ALA, including a gen- 
eral description of the dues structure and of the 
past and present formula for allotments from 
dues paid by those who choose to be members 
of one or more of these divisions. That in- 
formation is simplified in the following para- 
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posed organization would be advantageous to 
the ALA membership, headquarters staff, fiscal 
and professional programs, relations with other 
associations, public relations, and even con- 
vention planning (since it would permit simpli- 
fication of program). 

Most importantly, these recommendations 
are designed to halt the trend to organizational 
separation and program disintegration within 
the ALA. They are intended to promote a 
cohesion and essential unity through bringing 
librarians closer together rather than forcing 
them farther apart. The proposed reorganiza- 
tion should increase the capacity of the Associa- 
tion to accomplish its broad objectives, to the 
increased satisfaction of its members’ of al 
classes and divisions. 


@ CHAPTER IV 


and Practices 


graphs and is followed by a presentation of ou 
basic findings and recommendations with re- 
spect to these subjects. 


Dues Structure 


The dues structure of the Association is 
fairly well known to its members, since it is 
published each year in the ALA Membership 
Directory as well as in the bylaws which are 
included in the organization and information 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. It also comes to 
the members’ attention through membership 
promotion or correspondence from the ALA 
or one of its divisions. This dues structure can 
be identified as follows: 

l. Personal Members—in the following cate- 
gories and with rights and privileges as indi- 
cated. 

a. Library Members—all of whom are subject 
to divisional allotment, ALA Bulletin and Pro- 
ceedings. 

(1) One class—of nonsalaried and unemployed 
librarians, library school students, foreigr 
librarians and Canadian librarians who are 
members of the Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation. Dues: $38.00. 

(2) One class—of librarians whose annua. 
salary is $2,999 or less. Dues: $6.00. 

(3) Eight classes—covering librarians whose 
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salaries extend from $3,000 to $6,999. 
Dues: vary from $7.00 to $18.00 in rela- 
tion to salaries. 
(4) One class—for librarians whose annual 
salary is $7,000 and over. Dues: $20.00. 
b. Trustees and lay members—one class, subject 
to divisional allotment, ALA Bulletin ana 
Proceedings. Dues: $6.00. 


2. Institutional Members 
‘a, Libraries and Library Schools—subject to di- 
visional allotment, ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings, Membership Directory, periodical publi- 
cations of the divisions of which they are mem- 
bers, 10 per cent discount on standing orders 
for ALA publications, and appropriate head- 
quarters services. Dues as follows: 
(tf) Institutions with total annual operating 
income of $11,999 or under. Dues: $6.00. 
(2) For those with total annual operating in- 
come of $12,000 and over—$6.50, with 
an additional 50¢ for each $1,000 of an- 
nual income or fraction thereof up to 
$100,000, at which point the dues are 
$50.00. 

b. Divisions, departments or branches of library 
and library school institutional members, and 
other institutional members—subject to divi- 
sional allotment, ALA Bulletin, Proceedings 
and Membership Directory. Dues: $6.00. 


3. Special Members (individuals, firms, 
etc.)—subject to divisional allotment, ALA 
Bulletin and Proceeding and Membership 
Directory. 
Sustaining Members—Dues: $500 
Supporting Members—Dues: $300 
Cooperating Members—Dues: $200 
Subscribing Members—Dues: $100 
Contributing Members—Dues: $25 


4, Life Members—subject to ALA Bulletin 
and Proceedings, Membership Directory and 
| divisional allotment (for those becoming Life 
Members after 1989). Dues: $200. 

The foregoing information relates solely to 
the dues-paying members. Excluded are hon- 
orary, corresponding and continuing members. 

Membership by division for each of the four 
types listed above, for the fiscal year 1954, 
is summarized in Appendix B. 

The payment of dues, according to the scale 
described above, entitles a member to select 
membership in one division and thereby to 
provide an allotment from his dues to that 

division in accordance with the formula in 
effect. Members of the ALA may become 
members of more than one division upon pay- 
ment of an additional 20 per cent of their 
membership dues, but not to exceed $2.00 
for each additional division. . 
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The net number of allotting members, as 
indicated by Appendix B, was 18,055 (or 90.8 
per cent) of the total membership of 19,882. 
Of this number, 80.3 ‘per cent (15,965 mem- 
bers) selected one division only; 8.4 per cent 
selected two divisions; 1.2 per cent selected 
three divisions; and the remaining 0.9 per cent 
selected from four to seven divisions. The 
percentage of personal, institutional, special 
and life members allotting to one or more di- 
visions is shown in the first table of Exhibit 9. 
The numbers of persons of single- and multiple- 
division membership are listed by division in 
the second table of the same Exhibit. 

The average dues paid in fiscal 1954 by 
personal, institutional, and special members 
were as indicated below: 


Type Member Number Average Dues 


Personal 16,156 $ 8.68 
Institutional 8,119 18.97 - 
Special 348 67.24 


It should be noted that the constitution and 
bylaws of the ALA provide that a division 
may: “prescribe any additional qualification 
for -e it may desire, including the 
charging of additional fees.” (It also is pro- 
vided that round tables “may, if they so elect, 
charge annual dues.”) 


Allotment to Divisions 


As indicated in Chapter II, the present con- 
stitution and bylaws provide that: 


—Each division shall receive 20 per cent of the 
Association’s dues paid by each personal mem- 
ber of the division, with the provision that no 
allotment shall exceed $2.00 annually for any 
personal member (and that none shall be made 
for life members who became such before July 
1, 1989). 


—Allotments of 20 per cent of the dues of in- 
stitutional members are made to the division 
specified by such institutional members. 


The actual allotment to each division from 
the dues of a member selecting more than one 
division has been arrived at by making an ` 
equal distribution of (1) the basic 20 per cent 
allotment (which could not exceed $2.00) plus 
(2) the additional 20 per cent increments (not 
to exceed $2.00 each) which were paid for 
each additional division selected. 

These provisions, which are still in the 
bylaws, were used in the fiscal year 1951. The 
present so-called “60-40” formula was devel- 
oped for the reasons indicated in Chapter II 
and has been used for all the present divisions 
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Exhibit 9 


Analysis of Members Alloting to One or More Divisions 


Total Percentage 
Type Member Number Allotting 
Personal 16,156 94,1 
Institutional 3,119 85.4 
Special 348 39.1 
Life 259 18.5 
Total 19,882 90.8 


Analysis of Single and Multidivisional Members by Division 


Single Allotments 


Number of 





Multiple Allotments 
Number of 


Division Members Per Cent Members Per Cent 

PLD 4,960 ' 88.0 678 12.0 ` 

ACRL 3,978 78.1 1,114 21.9 

DCC 1,746 63.3 1,012 36.7 

HLD 487 69.0 219 31.0 

LED 139 28.4 350 71.6 

AASL 2,658 78.8 735 ZA EA 

DLCYP 1,997 69.7 867 30.8 
Total 15,965 76.2 4,975 23.8 

All figures are for fiscal year 1954, 
beginning with the fiscal year 1952. This plex, both in the number of levels involved 


formula provides that for a member above the 
$3.00 dues class who specifies a division, 60 
per cent (not to exceed $6.00) of the dues will 
be allotted to the division. For each additional 
division that a member specifies, he pays an 
additional 20 per cent (not to exceed $2.00 
each). The two or more divisions selected by 
such a member share the combined basic and 
additional division allotment figure from these 
dues, 


Dollar Average Percentages 
Allotments Allotment Members Dollars 
PLD $4.57 26.9 $28.9 
ACRL 4,43 24.3 25.2 
DCC 3.95 18.2 12.2 
HLD 3.95 3.4 3.1 
LED 3.33 2.3 1.8 
AASL 4.24 16.2 16.1 
DLCYP 3.96 13.7 12.8 
Findings 


The following are the principal findings 
concerning the dues structure and present 
means of dues allotments to the present divi- 
sions. 

Concerning Dues 


1. The dues structure is unnecessarily com- 
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and the provisions for additional dues 
with the selection of the additional divisions. 
In the institutional category in particular, 
there seems to be an unnecessarily large num- 
ber of levels, which vastly increase the detail 
and complication of work involved in the ac- 
counting department at headquarters. 

2. The dues structure, in so far as personal 
members are concerned, generally is con- 
sidered to be satisfactory in terms of its level. 
In the course of the interviews during this 


survey, and from the response received to the 


questionnaire, most members consider the per- 
sonal dues level appropriate. There were 
about as many who felt them to be a little 
low as there were those who considered them 
too high. There is general recognition 
of the fact that the dues may be too 
high for the school members whose dual 
professional position requires them to be mem- 
bers of the NEA as well as the ALA. A hard- 
ship is felt primarily by those in the lower 
salary categories. 

3. The institutional dues levels are, if any- 
thing, low in terms of the importance of, and 
benefits received from, the ALA, when viewed 
in relation to the dues of the personal mem- 
bers. For example, the personal member pays 
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somewhere from one-three hundredth to one- 
four hundreth (1499 to 1499) of his salary, 
which is gross income to the person. On the 
other hand, institutional dues are only about 
one-two thousandth or less of an institution’s 
total annual operating income, all of which 
is for the institutions support, not de- 
pleted by taxes. Since the benefits of the 
national association accrue more to the in- 
stitutions which share in it than to the average 
individual in each membership, the present 
dues relationship appears inequitable. 

4. The institutional dues scale, although 
comprising 90 different levels, does not extend 
to as high a level as would seem appropriate 
in order to establish an equitable relationship 
between the amount paid by small and 
medium-sized institutions and that paid by 
the largest library institutions of the country. 
It does not seem appropriate that both a small 
county library or small college library should 
pay dues of $50 while the large public 
libraries of our major cities and the libraries of 
our great universities and colleges pay the 
same amount. 

This inconsistency is illustrated by the fact 
that of the 3,119 institutional members, 289 
were (in 1954) clustered at the $50 maximum 
dues level, whereas in only five of the 58 dues 
levels immediately below this were there more 
than 10 members, and that there were less than 
three members in each of the 20 dues levels im- 
mediately below the $50 maximum. Libraries 
with an annual income of several million 
dollars are paying the same dues as those with 
annual income of $100,000. This is quite in- 
consistent with the ability to pay concept. 

5. It has been noted that within some of 
the present divisions there has developed a 
viewpoint among some members that the dues 
being paid by those who select a division are 
dues for which ‘the division is the basic stimu- 
lus or incentive, rather than the ALA as a 
national association. There is a tendency 
for the divisions to take a proprietary attitude 
toward the dues income of the ALA. 


Concerning Divisional Support 

1. The ALA taken as a whole is the finan- 
cial framework within which division opera- 
tions and others can be supported. The 


concept of the ALA as a national association 
for all librarians (and its membership does 


' represent the vast majority of all librarians 
_ who are members of any national library as- 


sociation) always has been a major stimulus 
to membership and the primary basis for the 
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substantial endowment and other grants of 
funds. Divisions do not have the legal or 
official status within which to be able to at- 
tract and accept financial grants. Even if a 
division had such status, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it would be very successful in gain- 
ing such capital and project grants in view of 
its narrower base of interest. 

2. The “60-40” formula is too complex and 
elaborate a method of providing support to 
the divisions. It is very difficult for the 
average member to understand. Even its title 
is misleading since, as shown in Appendix C, 
the formula is neither 60 on the one hand, nor 
40 on the other. All of its ramifications are 
really understood only by those very close to 
the subject at ALA headquarters. 

3. This scheme now in use would be very 
complex and confusing to explain or administer 
even if the dues scale (particularly institu- 
tional) did not provide so many different levels 
and figures. A fundamental problem is 
that under the arrangements for multidivi- 
sional selection, the total divisional allot- 
ment portion of the dues paid by a member 
cannot be the amount which a division will 
receive from the ALA pursuant to that mem- 
ber’s selection, since the total amount must be 
divided among the divisions involved. Many 
computations are necessary to distribute the 
allotments, and the record keeping is compli- 
cated. Of equal importance is the fact that 
since there may be no way of anticipating what 
number of divisions the members of each dues 
level will select, it is impossible to plan with 
any surety the expected dues income and the 
allotments to each division. In turn, this makes 
it difficult to budget for the proposed programs 
of the Association and the present divisions. 

4, The present formula presumes a priority 
for the programs of the present divisions. It 
provides no weighing of the relative impor- 
tance and immediacy of programs among these 
divisions, and between them and the over-all 
projects and activities of the ALA. It tends 
to make the divisions stronger and more in- 
dependent and to the ALA weaker and less 
capable of fulfilling its basic role and broad 
objectives. 

5. The present scheme pinches the funds of 
headquarters activities and not those of the 
larger division staffs; this situation becomes 
more acute as an ever increasing number of 
members choose to designate a division or more 
for allotments. Thus, the central and over-all 
ALA activities are handicapped by a lack of 
funds while, at the same time, divisions may be 
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accumulating surpluses to the extent that they 
might literally be “searching for a worthy proj- 
ect on which to employ it.” 

It is significant to note that the ACRL at 
their annual meeting in 1954 voted that their 
executive secretary explore with their treasurer 
the possibility of investing the $10,000 of the 
division’s surplus, which was then in a savings 
account, so as to secure greater yield than the 
savings account rate. 

6. The central officers, boards and commit- 
tees of the ALA cannot under the present cir- 
cumstances accomplish what the membership 
appears to want accomplished, and the pro- 
fession in general suffers if the funds of the 
ALA are expended in many separate ways and 
for many different purposes, without any pro- 
gram evaluation as a guide and balance. 

7. In the course of this survey, it was found 
that the members of the ALA have not been as 
aware as they should be of the financial aspects 
of the management of the Association, although 
they have a significant stake therein. 


Recommendations 


As previously mentioned, the implementa- 
tion of the organizational recommendations 
discussed in Chapter III would require appro- 
priate modifications in the fiscal policies and 
procedures of the Association. Not all the 
details of such modifications could be deter- 
mined with certainty in the course of this sur- 
vey. However, the subject has been analyzed 
in sufficient depth to confirm that no serious 
administrative or financial obstacle would pre- 
vent furnishing the proposed organization with 
a simplified but prudent dues structure, and a 
satisfactory divisional support program. Gen- 
erally, it is proposed that the ALA: 


~Collect dues on a formula basis governed in 
part by ability to pay and in part by the bene- 
fits offered, and 

-Distribute its funds for use on the basis of 
need, governed in part by the over-all ob- 
jectives of the Association and in part by the 
special interest objectives of its component 


groups. 


It is believed that the present budgetary 
process is satisfactory under the present con- 
ditions, but if the organization were to change 
in accordance with our recommendations, the 
budgetary process should be adjusted, pri- 
marily with a view to simplification. 

Specific recommendations follow. 


Concerning Dues 


1. Pursuant to recommendations made in 
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Chapter III that members might be iden- 
tified with at least one type of library division 
(association) and one type of activity division 
(council), it is proposed that each member’s 
basic dues permit him to select membership in 
one association and one council. 

It is recognized that this would reduce dues 
income to the extent that these members now 
are paying up to $2 for the selection of a 
second division. However, this reduction mdy 
be partially if not totally offset by: 


—Increasing from $2 to $3 the maximum re- 
quired additional personal dues for selection 
of an additional council or association. 

~The attraction of the several councils, which 
would induce a member to increase the num- 
ber of his divisional affiliations (thus, gaining 
voice in a wider range of subjects of interest). 

2. It is recommended that the present dues 

structure for institutional members be revised 
to: 


a. Reduce drastically the number of separate 
levels, or dues categories. 

The present 90 levels for the range up to 
$100,000 might be reduced to 10 or 11. 

b. Expand the range from its present ceiling of 
$50 to permit application of the ability-to-pay con- 
cept to the dues of institutions with annual in- 
come of over $100,000. 

The scale might be raised to include four or five 
more levels at its upper end, leading to a maxi- 
mum dues of perhaps $250. 

c. Provide that the new set of levels be slightly 
higher, and on a progressively expanding scale, 
so as to reflect more realistically both the ability 
to pay and benefits derived basis. 

For example: Within annual incomes of 

$12,000 and $13,999 the dues might be $ 7 

14,000 and 17,999 the dues might be 9 

18,000 and 21,999 the dues might be 11 

22,000 and 27,999 the dues might be 14 

28,000 and 83,999 the dues might be 17 

84,000 and 89,999 the dues might be 20 

40,000 and 49,999 the dues might be 25 
and so on upward with increasing progression of 
expansion. 

d. Establish $3 as the maximum required addi- 
tional dues for selection of membership in each 
additional council or association. 


Concerning Divisional Allotments 


1. It is recommended that each council and 
association, identified as “a division of the 
American Library Association,” be supported 
financially in two parts, as follows: 


a. A basic allotment proportional to the number 
of members, and at a level to support divisional 
administrative purposes, exclusive of staff and pro- 
gram costs. 

b. Additional allocations on the basis of need 
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as determined by the Executive Committee of the 
General Assembly upon the recommendation of the 


_ Advisory Committee on Program and Budget Eval- 


_ uation. 


Each council and association would de- 


| velop its budget requirements beyond those which 


could be met from the basic allotment. The Ad- 


' visory Committee would weigh these requirements 
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along with all others, including those of the boards, 
committees and ALA headquarters. It would bring 
the budget requests into balance with the antici- 
pated general funds income (after basic allotments), 
through evaluation of the relative need and urgency 
of the purpose for which funds have been re- 
quested. The Executive Committee would give 
final approval and make any final decisions re- 
quired with respect to alternatives proposed. 

The basic allotment would insure a regular in- 
come readily forecasted from membership figures. 
It would have the advantage also of reducing the 
amount of budget detail to go before the Executive 
Committee. 

2, It is proposed that while the associations 
and councils will bear their normal administra- 
tive costs from the basic allotment, staff per- 
sonnel should be provided from the ALA head- 
quarters budget. 

3. It is proposed that every division 
(whether a council or an association) be af- 
forded the services of an executive secretary 
at headquarters, and that an individual serve 
more than one council or association when 
their activities do not justify a full-time execu- 
tive secretary, or when the activities are so 
closely related as to make it advantageous to 
both groups that this be done. 

4, It is proposed, as indicated above, that 
the provision of staff secretariat (including 
executive secretaries responsible to the ALA 
Executive Secretary for satisfactory service to 
the governing bodies of the divisions) be from 
the ALA headquarters budget. The ALA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and the divisional members 
of the proposed Advisory Committee on Pro- 
gram and Budget Evaluation would be re- 
quired to assess the needs of the central sec- 
retariat in the light of the support necessary 
for projected divisional activity. 

5. It is recommended that the so-called 
“60-40” formula be abandoned at the end of 
the fiscal year, 1955, if feasible, and that pend- 
ing final action with respect to the recom- 
mended organization and the proposed new 
policies and procedures for divisional support, 
the ALA revert to the provisions of the bylaws 
now in effect. The requirements of the present 
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divisions, beyond the allotments which this 
would provide, should be met through the pro- 
posed Advisory Committee on Budget and 
Program Evaluation, which can be set up and 
functioning helpfully prior to the time other 
recommendations can be implemented. 

6. It is proposed that the boards and com- 
mittees be financed as justified by the evalua- 
tion of their programs. They might be required 
to make an annual projection of their plans 
and budget needs at the time of the Annual 
Conference. They should be encouraged to 
project their long-range needs, perhaps on a 
three-year basis, for the guidance of the Ad- 
visory Committee in protecting types of pro- 
grams which require some assurance of funds 
for more than a one-year period. 

7. It is strongly recommended at least once 


a year the ALA tell the story of its dues, financ- 


ing of divisions, and other elements of the 
fiscal program in simple and clear fashion, per- 
haps through the ALA Bulletin, and at such 
other times and for such particular elements of 
the program as may seem appropriate. 

The foregoing recommendations will un- 
doubtedly appear drastic to those members who 
have come to enjoy the present seemingly 
“autonomous” status of the divisions, just as 
the basic organizational recommendations may 
also affect them. However, it is recognized 
that in all probability there always will be, as 
there always have been, more program ideas 
and activities developed from the fertile minds 
of the ALA members than there will be funds 
to pursue them. Thus, for the good both of the 
divisions and of the ALA as a whole, there 
needs to be some procedure of prudent evalua- 
tion of relative needs. Somewhere in the ALA 
structure responsibility must be acknowledged 
and authority exercised to judge on the relative 
priority of need for funds that belong basically 
to the ALA as a whole. This point is empha- 
sized by. the fact that today the larger divisions 
are beginning to have, in their relations with 
their own components, sections and commit- 
tees, the same problems of budget priority and 
control which the ALA itself has experienced. 

The recommendations above should go far 
to reduce unnecessary or excessive activity, 
save time and funds, obtain better understand- 
ing among the members involved, and advance 
the profession. . 
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In Conclusion 


The Need to Preserve a Strong and Effective 
American Library Association 


The growth of libraries is identified with the 
growth of the educational institutions, the im- 
pact of the wars, and the vastly increased need 
for technical instruction in industry that have 
characterized the first half of this century. Li- 
braries have emerged as an essential element in 
today’s environment and are inescapably linked 
with the general education problem of our 
nation and the world at large. 

In a paper presented at the ALA Annual 
Conference in 1948, the retiring president of 
the ACRL stated “that the association is only 
a means to an end,” and “that through work- 
ing together within it, and in an organized 
way, we can best make our libraries stronger, 
more vital, more effective.” These words can 
be applied appropriately today, when the ALA 


faces its role as a principal means to a very 
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important end. 

The increasing population to be educated 
in this country raises a great challenge. It is 
certain that libraries will be called upon to 
take an important role in meeting this chal- 
lenge and to do things they have never done 
before. 

Thus, the American Library Association ap- 
pears to be on the threshold of a great oppor- 
tunity. This opportunity can be met success- 
fully only if there is an elimination of divisive 
tendencies, a de-emphasis of parochial points 
of view, and a strengthening of the Associa- 
tion’s unified capacity to fulfill its broad mis- 
sion. i 

This is the purpose to which the recommen- 
dations in this report are addressed. 
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Appendix A 


Some Background Information 


Membership Trends 

Staff Trends 

General Funds Income 
General Funds Expenditures 
Endowment Funds Capital 
Endowment Capital Withdrawals 
Publishing 

ALA Bulletin 

ALA Conference 

The Booklist 

Special Projects Grants 
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Membership Trends By Division 


1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 1954 
Total ALA 15,118 17,107 19,324 19,701 19,551 19,882* 
Division Membership 
PLD 2,374 3,040 4,876 5,335 5,509 5,638 
ACRL 2,020 2,808 4,649 4,551 5,009 5,092 
DLCYP 2,401 2,751 2,244 2,329 2,736 2,864 
AASL — = 2,236 3,125 3,331 3,393 
DCC 1,270 1,415 2,064 2,331 2,641 2,758 
HLD 309(est.) 372 388 424 653 706 
LED — 119 339 415 433 489 


* Of the total 1954 membership, over 91 per cent designated a divisional affiliation and approximately 24 per cent designated 
more than one division. 


Headquarters Staff Trends 














Staff Paid from General Funds 57% 50% 43 48% 49 
Staff Paid from Division Allocations = 2 6 74 14% 
The Booklist Staff 8 9 9 8 9 
Publishing Dept. (incl. Subscription Books Bulletin) 
Staf 15 13% 13% 13% 14 
Subtotals 80% 75 71% 77% 86% 
Project Staff Personnel - 
At Chicago — 2 3 10% 13 
At Washington, D.C. 19 — — — — 
Totals 99% 77 74% 87% 99% 




















Figures as of January 1 each year. 
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General Funds Income 
Source 


Dues 
Personal 
Institutional 
Special 
Additional Allotments 


Subtotal 


Endowment Income—Net* 
Carnegie Corporation Fund 
General 

Other 


Subtotal 


Conference 
Registration Fees 
Exhibits Space Sales 


Subtotal 


ALA Bulletin 
Advertising 


Grand Total 


1953 





1947 1950 1954 
(Figures to nearest hundred dollars) 

$ 87,900 $95,200 $129,400 $139,500 
23,400 41,100 43,600 
15,000 12,000 18,000 23,400 
— 1,800 3,900 4,800 
$102,900 $132,400 $192,400 $211,300 
68,500 77,400 85,900 92,000 
1,700 2,100 2,600 2,900 
1,500 9,500 5,400 5,900 
$ 71,700 $ 89,000 $ 98,900 $100,800 
6,700 18,400 13,000 > 13,000 
9,700 18,700 25,900 27,100 
$ 16,400 $32,100 $ 88,900 $ 40,100 
fons See, ee gee 
none 15,800 15,800 26,600 
$191,000 $269,300 $341,000 $378,800 





* The net endowment income shown here does not include that directed for specific purposes, approximately $5,500 a year. 


General Funds Expenditures 


Expenditure 


Divisional Allocations 
Allotments from Dues 


Other General Funds Support 


Subtotal 


Other General Funds Expenses 
Less Costs Paid by Regular Activities 


Subtotal 


Less Costs Paid by Special Projects 


Subtotal 
Total 


For years 1947 and 1950, Divisional Allocations include the 20 per cent dues allotments and other general funds support. 





For years 1953 and 1954, Divisional Allocations were based on the new formula (temporary). 


Endowment Funds Capital 


(Figures shown to nearest thousand dollars) 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
Book Value at Cost 
Market Value 


OrHer—GENERAL 
Book Value at Cost 


OrTHER—EARMARKED 
Book Value at Cost 
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1947 1950 1953 1954 
(Figures to nearest hundred dollars) 
$ 9500 $21,800 $81,500 $ 89,400 
5,100 28,700 D pe 
$ 14,600 $50,500 - $81,500 $ 89,400 
~ 960,400 252,000 320,600 344,200 
27,700 33.400 43,900 47,500 
$232,700 $218,600 $277,400 $296,700 
5,300 1,300 11,400 24,500 
$227,400 $217,300 $266,000 $272,200 
$242,000 $267,800 $347,500 . $361,600 
1947 1950 1954 
$1,979,000 $2,022,000 $2,075,000 
ges 2,333,000 2,900,000 
$ 41,400 $ 48.000 $ 63,500 
$ 103,000 $ 106,000 $ 120,000 
ALA BULLETIN 


Capital Withdrawals from the Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund 


1948 through 1954 


* Withdrawals authorized, not all as yet executed. 


Publishing 


In the 30-year period since 1925, publishing 
has involved receipts and expenditures of about 
$3,000,000 and has built a net worth of 
about $95,000. Sales are now approximately 
$200,000 a year. Only in recent years has a 
profit and loss statement been prepared for 
this activity. Such statement showed a $9,000 
loss for 1953 and a $6,600 profit for 1954. 


ALA Bulletin 


The Bulletin supports itself only in part. In 
1954, its expenses totaled $63,000 while its 
income was $29,600. This results in a cost of 
$33,400 to the General Funds, or about $1.67 
per member. 


ALA Conference 


Conference income has met expenses in some 
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By Fiscal Years By Purpose For Which Withdrawn 

1948 $80,000 © General purposes, moving headquarters; and maintenance of 
activities in period 1947-1949 $120,000 
1949 40,000 ® Project development to secure Foundation support 10,000 
1950 11,500 è Mobilization liaison and activities 15,000 
1951 20,000 è Development of ALA Bulletin 1,000 
1952 25,000 e International Relations Board 2,500 
1953 5,000 è Promotion of special membership 6,000 
1954* 89,318 e Remodeling headquarters building 12,000 
e Support of Washington Office 16,521 

e Divisional support or subsidization 

DCC $12,077 

DLCYP 13,720 
AASL f 12,000 87,797 
Total $220,818 Total $220,818 


years and has failed to meet them in .others. 
The 1953 Conference at Los Angeles generated 
an income of about $39,000 and had expenses 
of $37,600, giving a small surplus. 


The Booklist 


Booklist has been subsidized slightly in 28 
of the past 30 years. It has about 12,000 sub- 
scribers. In 1954 its total expense was $86,000, 
which was covered mainly by about $67,000 
in subscription income, $9,000 from sale of 
review books, and $6,000 net from advertising. 


Special Projects Grants 


Over the period of the past eight years 
ALA has received in grants for special projects 
an average of approximately $175,000 a year. 
The amount has been as high as $370,000 in 
one year, as low as $36,000 in another. 
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Appendix B 


ALA Membership by Division and Type 1953-54 
































Total Total Total Total Total 

Division Personal Institutional Special Life All Percentages 
PLD 4,440 1,129 63 6 5,638 26.9 
ACRL 4,075 927 57 33 5,092 24.3 
DCC 2,330 401 21 6 2,758 13.2 
HLD 472 292 12 — 706 3.4 : 
LED 349 108 30 2, 489 2.8 
AASL 3.039 317 34 3 3,893 16.2 
DLCYP 2,518 307 37 2 2,864 13.7 
Gross Division Members 17,223 3,411 254 52 20,940 100.0 
Net ALA Allotting Members 15,206 454 219 211 1,827 9.2 
ALA Members Not Allotting 950 454 212 2ll 1,827 9.2 ° 
TOTAL ALA MEMBERS 16,156 3,119 348 259 19,882 100.0 

NOTE : Includes dues-paying members only. Excluded are honorary, continuing, corresponding and perpetual, 


ALA—Divisional Fiscal Relationships 


prepared. for 


Meeting of ALA Executive Board with Officers 
of Divisions and National Library Societies 
June 30, 1952 


The Formula: Background and Outline 


The “60-40” formula is in operation for all 
divisions for 1951-52. It had previously been 
applied for one year to the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries. Before the trial 
use of this formula, divisions received the by- 
laws 20% allocation and for some divisions, an 
additional appropriation from General Funds 
to support the division office. The “60-40” for- 
mula was designed as a budgeting device and 
was considered experimental. It was described 
in the statement prepared for the Chicago 1951 
meeting between the ALA Executive Board and 
the representatives of National library groups. 

During 1950-51 $104,410 was received in 
membership dues from those members allotting 
to a division. If all divisions had been under 
the formula, $58,537 or 56% would have been 
allotted to the divisions with $45,873 or 44% 
remaining for ALA Headquarters activities. 
For 1951-52, it is estimated that $137,592 will 
be received in membership dues from those 
members allotting to a division. It is further 
estimated that $71,548 of this amount or 52% 
will go to the divisions and $66,044 or 48% to 
ALA Headquarters activities. 
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The balances noted for ALA are not actually 
available for Association programs because 
from the gross balances must be deducted the 
costs of processing memberships. These costs 
include billing, collections, record keeping— 
all of the costs involved in processing member- 
ships~amounting to approximately $1 per 
member. When the net returns to ALA and 
to the divisions are considered, ALA’s per- 
centage goes down and that of the divisions 
goes up. 

Headquarters Divisional Operations: Costs 


borne by ALA and by its Divisions 


ALA supports the divisions having offices 
at headquarters by providing the following 
services from its own funds and without charge 
to the divisions: 


1. Office space 

. Utilities & janitor service 

. Local telephone service 

. Incoming mail & delivery service 
. Central files service 

. Switchboard service 

. Receptionist service 

. Receiving room service 

. Payroll service 
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10, Dispatch of outgoing letters 

ll. Routine stock supplies 

12. Travel and other expenses of the Division ex- 
ecutive secretaries to the Annual and Mid- 
winter Conference. 


The Divisions bear all other costs, such as: 


All salaries 

All travel except as noted in 12 above 

Long distance telephone service, teletype and 

telegraph service 

Accounting and auditing of Division funds 

. Mimeographing and printing 

. Purchase of special non-stock supplies 

. All postage 

. Equipment, including maintenance and repair 

. Staff annuities, group insurance, and social se- 

curity 

10. Editorial, accounting and mailing costs of Di- 
vision periodical publications 

ll. Dispatch of outgoing packages 

12. Addressograph service (labor and supplies) 

13. Messenger service 
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The Problem: Comments and Suggestions 
The problem is to find a formula that will 


justify apportion to both ALA and its divi-. 


sions the dues of a member who elects to be- 
long to one or more divisions and to do so with 
understanding regard for the proper support 
of both ALA and its divisions. Approximately 
85% of the regular members make a divisional 
affiliation which indicates that these members 
wish both ALA and the divisions to share in 
dues payments.. What is a proper and fair al- 
location and how shall it be determined? With 
fiscal experimentation still in process and with 
a new dues scale, there is as yet no soundly 
tested yardstick of fiscal fairness. Further fac- 
tors affecting the allocation of funds relate to 
program activity: the divisions vary among 
themselves in this respect while ALA’s pro- 
gram is never constant. 

The “60-40” formula was based on the ex- 
perience of a given date and was aimed largely 
at supporting existing activities. The formula 
is neither 60 on the one hand nor 40 on the 
other. It is not clearly understood by the mem- 
bership at large and is probably completely un- 
derstood in all of its complications only by 
ALA’s Comptroller and Chief Accountant. The 
record keeping is complex—although this will 
probably always be true so long as we have a 
dues scale with 100 regular dues categories. 

What is needed is a change in the bylaws 
removing the present 20% provision in favor 
of a percentage division that is as sound as it 
can be made. 
ately, it would be welcomed by all but what is 
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If this could be done immedi-, 


a proper and fair percentage division is not 
now clear and it would probably be best to pro- 
ceed deliberately with experimentation. There 
are several possibilities, among them being: 

a. Retain the present “60-40” formula with the 
ALA Executive Board to give consideration 
annually to a reallocation of the surplus, if 
any. 

b. Retain the present “60-40” formula but in- 

crease the maximum division allotment from 

the dues of an individual or an institution. 
. Change the percentage. 
. Revert to the bylaws provision for 20% plus 
budgetary allocations 
e. Change the basis of allocation to a flat amount 
per division member. 
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Recommendation 
In view of these points: 


a. The “60-40” formula is difficult to under- 
stand 

b. An arbitrary maximum allotment exists 

c. A continuing experimental period of probably 
two years seems desirable. 

d. The ALA Executive Board can consider each 
year a reallocation of the surplus, if any 


it is recommended that consideration be given 
to the following: 

a. The formula be changed from the present “60- 
40” formula to a 50-50 formula with no maxi- 
mum and that this apply to personal, insti- 
tutional and contributing members with Life 
Members to remain as now and with the divi- 
sion allotment from sustaining and other spe- 
cial members to be $25. 

b. The ALA Executive Board continue to give 
consideration each year to a reallocation of 
any existing surplus. 

c. Experimentation continue for two more years, 
looking forward to bylaw changes effective 
1954-55. 

d. The ALA Executive Board appoint a special 
committee for the period of this experimenta- 
tion to observe the operation and results of 
the percentage experiment, to study all aspects 
of ALA-Divisional financial relationships and 
to make recommendations on bylaw changes 
at the annual conference in 1954. 


Comments 

A sampling of income from membership 
dues indicates that the 50-50 formula (a above) 
might prove somewhat to ALA’s advantage. 
This could be offset by an active membership 
campaign by the divisions and by b above. 
Under the 50-50 formula, 50% of the basic 
membership dues would go to ALA; the bal- 
ance increased by any sums for additional di- 
visional allotments would be divided equally 
among the divisions elected. 
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APPENDIX D 


ALLOTMENTS AND ALLOCATIONS TO DIVISIONS 


(INCLUDING WITHDRAWALS FROM ENDOWMENT CAPITAL) 


FISCAL YEARS 1950-1954 


TREND IN DIVISIONAL MEMBERSHIP INDICATED FOR SAME PERIOD 
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Appendix E 


Observations and Suggestions Concerning Program 
and Central Activities 


It was recognized that within the limits of the 
resources available for this study, sufficient time 
and competence could not be brought to bear on a 
thorough analysis and evaluation of all programs 
and central activities of the ALA. However, in 
the course of organizational and procedural studies 
which were conducted, it was possible to review 
generally some program elements and central office 
activities of the Association and to develop obser- 
vations and suggestions, which are presented in 
pages of this appendix to the basic report. 


ALA Library 


Three of the four Activities Committees, as indi- 


_ cated in the historical summary presented in Chap- 
| ter II, have commented on the inadequacy of the 


ALA library. 
In 1930, the First Activities Committee said (1) 


' the ALA should be the one professional organiza- 
` tion maintaining a model library, (2) that the li- 


brary needed much further development, and (3) 
that instead of being the strongest department at 
headquarters, it was perhaps the weakest. 

The Second Activities Committee (in 1934) 
stated that the library should be “a clearing house 
for all library information, fully organized and in- 
dexed; a special collection of material on the or- 
ganization, administration and development of li- 
braries and the professional problems of librarians.” 
It further suggested that “an understanding be 
reached between headquarters and the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago on the 
development of the two collections on library 
science in order to avoid duplication.” 

The Third Activities Committee (in 1939) made 
no specific comment on the headquarters library. 
However, the Fourth Activities Committee in its 
1948 report discussed the library at some length. 
It noted that “the present library is neither a re- 
search library in the field of library economy nor 
is it a service collection for the staff at headquart- 
ers.” It observed that the library was incomplete 
in many respects and its catalog far from a model. 


1. Observations 


a. This survey observes, as the Fourth Activities 
Committee did, that the Association has not in the 
past been able to allocate sufficient funds to the 
library to make it a research collection in its field, 
and that it is not likely to be able to do so in the 
foreseeable future. . 

b. The library can and should be of greater 
service to the headquarters staff and to the mem- 
bers of the ALA, most particularly to responsible 
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leaders at area and state levels, including those of 
the state library agencies. It does not at the pres- 
ent time meet the requirements for such responsi- 
bility, although apparently through no lack of 
competence or effort on the part of the librarian. 
Her staff, which consists of one full-time clerk and 
one half-time junior secretary, has been inadequate 
and not sufficiently stable for maximum effective- 
ness, 

c. There has been an accumulated backlog of 
routine work (cataloging, etc.). 

d. From the responses received to the question- 
naire circulated to the chapter presidents, it is clear 
that outside of its usefulness to headquarters itself, 
the ALA library can be of considerable service to 
libraries and librarians, and more effectively 
through library associations and agencies at other 
levels than through direct communication with in- 
dividual members. For example, a state library 
agency has indicated that it could benefit greatly 
from ALA help in developing a good file of library 
building plans, in order that this agency in turn 
may serve those in its state who wish to build a 
library and who turn to the state agency for guid- 
ance. The state agency has not the sources from 
which to draw technical and other information of 
this sort, although the ALA is in an excellent posi- 
tion to do so. 


2, Suggestions 


a. It is suggested that the Association limit the 
objective of its headquarters library to that of pro- 
viding: 

s work collection for the ALA staf. 

—A reference information and data center for 
its chapters and state library agencies, in par- 
ticular. Special emphasis should be placed 
upon the most timely subjects of concern to 
libraries and librarians. 

b. It is suggested that high priority be given to 
securing a total of two full-time assistants to the 
librarian, one of whom would be a secretary, and 
that additional part-time assistants be provided un- 
til the accumulated backlog of work is eliminated. 

c. It is proposed that the role of the ALA li- 
brary, other than at headquarters, be to assist the 
chapters, state agencies, and institutional members 
of the Association, in order that these can assist 
the individual librarian and small library more 
effectively. Instead of having the ALA librarian 
struggle to meet individual requests, encourage- 
ment should be given to meeting those requests 
through the state library agency, which would be 
assisted and backstopped by the program of the 
ALA library. 
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Publishing 


Publishing cannot be identified as a single ALA 
program, even in the over-all sense. There is a 
Publishing Department which effectively main- 
tains a continuing program of publication of The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. Because 
these are published on a regular and continual 
basis, they may seem to represent the core activity 
of the Publishing Department. This is not true, 
however, since the publishing of books is tradi- 
tionally the department’s major concern. 

A general summary of the operations of the 
Publishing Department, exclusive of The Booklist, 
is given in Appendix A. 


1. Observations 


The following is observed concerning the over- 
all publishing function in ALA: 


a. That the present ALA organization is not con- 
ducive to there being a clearly defined role and 
suitable method of operation for the Publishing 
Department, in so far as general ALA requirements 
and those of the division are concerned. 

b. That there is much concern with respect to 
the efficiency of operation of the Publishing De- 
partment and particularly with respect to those 
services which it might perform for the divisional 
publications. Related to this is the fact that there 
is a great deal of confusion and lack of understand- 
ing with respect to the details of cost accounting 
for various elements of publishing operations. 

c. That the “autonomous” divisions, except LED, 
are publishing one or more periodicals wholly inde- 
pendent, financially, of the ALA Publishing De- 
partment and either wholly or partially independent 
of any talents and services available in that de- 
partment. 


2. Suggestions 


The following suggestions are made with re- 
spect to this subject: 


a. That it not be expected that everything pub- 
lished by the ALA must pay for itself, and thus 
that the Publishing Department can always be self- 
sufficient. One of the fundamental reasons for the 
ALA to publish should be in order to make avail- 
‘ able to the field of library science valuable material 
which would not otherwise be published. There- 
fore, it is quite proper that a portion of the income 
from endowment funds be applied to support such 
operations and that, in special instances, endow- 
ment capital withdrawals be made for these 
purposes, 

b. That the proposed Board on Publications, 
through an advisory committee formed with divi- 
sional representation, study and establish general 
policy concerning the role and operations of the 
Publishing Department at ALA headquarters, with 
a particular view to integrating and coordinating 
the publications programs of the ALA Bulletin, 
the present Publishing Department and the present 
divisions of the Association. 
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c. That policy determination on specific publish- 
ing matters falling exclusively within the field of 
jurisdiction of any association or council (in the 
proposed organization) be delegated to the govern- 
ing body of that association or council. For ex- 
ample, a publication concerning cataloging and 
classification would come to the attention of the 
board of directors of the Council on Cataloging and 
Classification, which would act for the ALA within 
the over-all framework of any ALA basic policies 
established by the Board on Publications. 

d. That the Chief of the Publishing Department 
be responsible solely for the management of that 
department’s activities and not for the determina- 
tion of policies governing editorial content or 
financial aspects of the publishing program. 

In Chapter III, it has been recommended that 
the publishing of the ALA Bulletin be brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Publishing Depart- 
ment, and that the Editor of the ALA Bulletin be 
identified also as the Assistant Chief of the Depart- 
ment, with supervisory responsibility for advertising 
as it relates to all publishing activity. 


ALA Bulletin 


It has also been proposed in Chapter II that 
the ALA Bulletin be included within the over-all 
jurisdiction of the Publishing Department. 

A general summary of the expense and income 
of the ALA Bulletin is presented in Appendix A. 


1. Observations 


Further observations and suggestions concern- 
ing the ALA Bulletin are listed below: 


a. Basically and traditionally, the ALA Bulletin 
is very significant as the one regular communication 
reaching all ALA members. It is the only tangible 
contact which many of the rank and file members 
have with the Association. 

b. The policies governing its editorial content, 
form and advertising have varied over the years of 
its publication, sometimes with ill effect. 

c. Advertising can be very important financially 
in so far as the ALA Bulletin is concerned. Its 
effect was felt keenly at the time of a radical vari- 
ation in advertising income in recent years. 

d. Many members believe that although the 
ALA Bulletin has been made more attractive to 
the advertiser, it is less effective as a medium of 
communication to the members, and that the di- 
visional publications are doing a better job in 
responding to member interests (but only for their 
respective divisions). 

e. The ALA Bulletin could be a more effective 
medium for reporting ALA organization program 
activity matters than are the division publications. 

f£. The ALA Bulletin appears to compete un- 
successfully with the Library Journal in covering 
the broad areas of librarianship and library inter- 
ests. On the other hand, the technical material in 
the divisional publications appears to satisfy that 
requirement even better than the Library Journal. 
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2, Suggestions 


It is proposed that the ALA Bulletin’s primary 
role be to serve effectively as the organ of internal 
communications between the library leadership and 
the Association’s headquarters, on the one hand, 
and the membership at large on the other. The 
ALA Bulletin can and should be made a more 
effective medium than the divisional publications 
for reporting organization and program activity 
within the ALA. Secondarily, it might cover cer- 
tain broad areas of professional concern, but this 
should not be its first consideration. It should 
leave to divisional publications the responsibility 
to concentrate exclusively on those subjects which 
the divisions (association or council) are in the 
best position to cover: namely, professional topics 
in the domain of that division. 

The ALA Bulletin should do a thorough job of 
reporting with respect to the organization and ac- 
tivities of the ALA and each of its associations, 
councils, boards, round tables and committees. To 
accomplish this, it probably would be necessary to 
enlarge the ALA Bulletin, which might have the 
effect of paying for itself through the stimulation 
of more advertising income. Furthermore, it most 
certainly would have the beneficial effect of: 


—Creating broader interdivisional knowledge and 
interest on the part of members, thus stimu- 
lating more member participation in more of 
the ALA activity groups. 

Promoting more multidivisional membership 
within the proposed organizational framework. 

ne a greater return to the member for his 

ues. 


The ALA Bulletin should promptly inform the 
membership of the actions of the proposed Gen- 
eral Assembly and Executive Committee in more 
detail than is now done, even to the extent of re- 
porting the results of votes on specific matters of 
general interest. At the present time, in the opin- 
ion of some of the members, the actions of the 
Executive Board are reported in too casual a way, 
“almost as if the membership need not be informed 
as to why decisions were made.” By reporting 
more fully on top management problems and de- 
cisions, the ALA would do much to bring the 
individual member in closer contact with his na- 
tional association and would achieve for the ALA 
Bulletin a greater prestige than it now holds. 


Membership Maintenance 
and Development 


There seems to have been no comprehensive and 
coordinated program of ALA membership main- 
tenance and development. This is understandable 
in the light of the organization that exists, since it 
is anything but conductive to the creation or effec- 
tive execution of such a program. At best, mem- 
bership development in a national association of 
this type is a difficult task. When handicapped by 
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having to proceed in an overdivided and decentral- 
ized organization structure, and when supported 
by inadequate statistics, records and staff assistance, 
the task is almost hopeless. 


l. Observations 


The proposed organization structure should im- 
prove the situation with respect to this subject. 
It provides a Board on Membership, with the func- 
tion of planning policies and coordinating efforts 
aimed at membership development and main- 
tenance through all divisions of the Association. 
Furthermore, by providing a more clear definition 
of areas of responsibility, it should lay the founda- 
tion for an integrated organization of divisional and 
chapter membership committees, avoiding to the 
extent possible the present duplications of effort 
in this field. 

The present General Chairman of the ALA 
Membership Committee has already embarked on 
energetic investigation, discussion, and planning, 
for the purpose of establishing a better-organized 
over-all program. Her activity in this regard should 
be abetted appreciably by the proposals in this 
report. 

Some of the problems observed in the course of 
this survey, with respect to membership develop- 
ment, are listed below: 

a. The past chairmen of the Membership Com- 
mittee have found it difficult to get members to 
join an organization whose meetings they could 
not attend and whose publications did not serve 
them. 

b. A deterrent to ALA membership growth is 
the fact that there are so many organizations for 
library people, and thus much competition: 

c. A contributing factor to some of the problems 
of this subject is the urge to promote members on 
a primarily divisional interest basis. The competi- 
tion between divisions for members has not been 
beneficial in all respects. 

d. A deterrent to membership, at least for some 
librarians, is the complexity involved in joining. 
There is the matter of the many levels in the dues 
scale, and the necessity of selecting divisional allot- 
ments. 

e. It seems that traditionally there has been a 
hue and cry for an adequate headquarters staff 
dealing with membership development and main- 
tenance problems. 

f, The membership service office at ALA head- 
quarters is limited in what it can accomplish. Rec- 
ords are not modern. It is not possible to determine 
accurately, and on an up-to-date basis, who the 
members are in a specific locality, region or state. 
There is considerable delay in the provision of 
up-to-date information on dues payments to those 
at headquarters concerned with membership pro- 
motion and records. 

g. Whole areas of potential members are not 
being pursued. The market for membership de- 
velopment lacks definition. 

h. The multiplicity of uncoordinated ALA and 
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divisional membership workers is confusing and 
wasteful of effort, and deals a blow to the prestige 
and morale of the organization. 

i. There has been a heavy turnover of Member- 
ship Committee representatives, with consequent 
impairment of continuity of effort. 

j- Welcomes to members have been duplicated, 
with unnecessary cost in forms, postage and effort. 


2. Suggestions 


This subject alone is worthy of a detailed study. 
The present General Chairman of the ALA Mem- 
bership Committee has made a step in that direc- 
tion. Recommendations on the subject which can 
be made in this over-all survey must be limited to 
(1) the suggested provision of a Board on Member- 
ship; with a supporting committee structure from 
all divisions and chapters, and (2) the establishment 
of more up-to-date methods and procedures at 
headquarters for the clerical services on member- 
ship matters. Because of the close relationship 
between dues and membership, and because we 
believe that in the future it will be desirable to 
employ more advanced tabulating methods for 
these services, it has been recommended that the 
membership promotion records and functions in 
the ALA headquarters be brought together in a 
combined membership services division under the 
over-all direction of the Comptroller, as shown in 
Exhibit 8. 


Relations with 
Other Associations 


It has been observed and reported that there is 
` a need to improve the means by which relations 
are maintained with other associations from various 
levels in the ALA. This is an important matter 
and has a relation:to the internal problems of the 
ALA. It is important that other agencies be well 
advised: as to where to “tie in” with the ALA or- 
ganization on a particular subject. -In addition, it 
is recognized that the pull of outside associations, 
such as the NEA, is considerable. In the case of 
NEA, the true factor of integration with the ALA 
is the person that is to be educated. 

It is certain that the most significant steps to- 
ward setting the stage for more effective relations 
with other organizations of all types are to: 


—Give them a better understanding of the 
functions of the various elements of the in- 
ternal organization of the ALA, and 

—Give them more distinct points of liaison in 
ALA with which to work. 

The proposed organization. plan, by the establish- 
ment of distinct areas of jurisdiction and clear 
definitions of responsibility, together with a greater 
delegation of authority, should accomplish this 
aim. 


Federal and State 
Library Agency Relations 


The ALA has done a great deal to assist in- 
dividual libraries, but it has done even more to 
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‘states. 


lay the groundwork for state library agencies to 
take over, as a primary function, the assistance of 
the individual libraries within their respective 
As state library agencies achieved ap- 
propriate status and developed necessary programs, 
there was less need for the executive secretary of 
the PLD to visit the state library agencies, and 
more need for her to increase contact and liaison 
with the state library associations. 

In other words, the time comes when the local 
public that is being benefited should undertake, 
through its state agencies (supported by taxes), the 
financing of library programs in that state. The 
ALA member should not be permanently required 
to pay dues nationally to assist in providing the 
people of any state with a program. 

This philosophy is quite consistent with the 
necessity for the ALA to limit the demands upon 
it, in keeping with its available resources and the 
great number of matters justifying its atterition. 

Therefore, it is logical that the ALA should 
endeavor, more than it has in the past, to build 
the library service office in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Efforts should 
be directed toward helping it achieve its appro- 
priate status so that it is able to relieve the ALA 
of those efforts which are more appropriately sup- 
ported through the taxes of all citizens of the 
United States than through the strained resources 
of the American Library Association, which taps 
only a small segment of our society. 


Library 
Public Relations 


The term “public relations” has two aspects as 
it relates to the ALA. One is the matter of rela- 
tions with the public and the members and po- 
tential members of the Association, which best 
might be termed ALA public relations. As in- 
dicated on Exhibit 8, this should be a function of 
the ALA Executive Secretary with the professional 
advice of a public relations counselor, and subject 
to policy established by the proposed General As- 
sembly and its Executive Committee. 

In our opinion, however, even more important 
to the ALA is the matter of developing library 
public relations, or the relations of libraries in their 
local environments. There is no program today by 
which the ALA accomplishes or assists libraries in 
accomplishing this kind of educational job. There 
is great need to help the library sell education or 
the facilities thereof to its community, There 
should be some program through which librarians 
become better educated concerning the means 
through which they can “reach” their respective 
communities and let the communities know the 
value of the services their ‘libraries are prepared 
to render. Among other things, the individual li- 
braries should be coached in how to convince the 
businessman of the library’s value to business. 

An important role remains to be played in in- 


‘fluencing the political environment in which the 


library at the “grass roots” must operate. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





GADGET OF THE MONTH 


This EXPANSION BOOK RACK can be ex- 
panded in one easy motion to 24” in width. When 
expanded and full of = = esi 
books, manufacturers Į ia vei 
state the rack will not : į aan 
wobble or bow in the | | 
middle. Finished in 
18 carat gold-plated 
finish, its style and 
lines make it desirable 
for use in modern 
reading rooms, win- 
dow arrangements and as a displayer for new titles. 
Price: $4. Write to Daycor, Inc., 1187 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. 






DIRTY HANDS come clean fast when you use 
Hekto Ink Remover. It is also effective in remov- 
ing aniline dye stains. Hekto is manufactured by 
the Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 28. 


DRAMATIC LIBRARY FURNITURE, includ- 
ing book cabinets, chairs, tables, desks, files, de- 
signed to completely 
integrate with the 
modern library has 
been developed by 
The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company. 
Tables are offered in 
various shapes, sizes 
and heights to fit li- 
brary needs from the 
elementary school to 
the college level; extra 
legs are easily applied 
to make a range of 
heights available. Tops are a special honeycomb 
inner construction providing amazing structural 
strength without excessive weight. The legs are of 
heavy gauge tempered steel tubing, equipped with 
resilient feet of non-marking neoprene rubber. 
Brunswick Adap-Tables are available in natural 
maple or faced with plastic. Write to Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender, 623 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, atten- 
tion Mr. Routledge for more information. 





rectangular 


Brunswick 
and round Adap-tables, 
stacking chairs and ped- 
estal desk. 
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” Letters. 


PLASTIC DIRECTIONAL SIGNS and plastic 
card holders are offered by Library Products, Inc., 
Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. The directional signs are 
in black or clear plastic with gold letters and are 
available with an aluminum base if desired. More 
than 80 different wordings are available. 

Double-Deep 3-Dimensional letters are among 
the new creations recently announced by Mitten’s 
Double in depth, they give positive and 
dramatic accent to any word or message—perfect 
for beautiful, dignified eye-catchers in your display 
windows. Also new are seven self-display “trakks” 
to elevate Mitten’s “Trakk” letters in a gracefully 
designed wooden moulding. Find out more about 
these, and other new creations by writing to Mit- 
ten’s Display Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36, 
or to Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis., or 
New Haven, Conn. 

Folding your announcements or public relations 
materials is sometimes one of the factors that influ- 

ences your decision on 

- whether to mail or not 
to mail. Just an- 
. nounced is a portable, 
| high-speed, low cost 
automatic folding ma- 
chine that is capable 
of producing 7 basic 
folds at a rate of more 
than 7000 pieces per 
hour. Stock up to 9% inches wide by 14 inches 
long can be handled. Powered by an electric 
motor, attractively finished in silver-grey baked 
hammerloid, the Premier Auto-Fold is little larger 
than a standard typewriter and sells for only 
$109.95; a hand operated model is also available 
at $69.95. Skill is not a requirement—just set the 
dial for the kind of fold you need. For more infor- 
mation, write Martin-Yale, Inc., 334 North Bell 
Ave., Chicago. 





NEW CATALOGS 


If you haven’t received the new GAYLORD 
CATALOG by now, write to Gaylord Bros., Inc., 
155 Gifford St., Syracuse, N. Y. It’s one of the 
most informative catalogs that librarians receive, 
and includes descriptions of the entire Gaylord 
line with virtually every item illustrated. Want a 
new charging machine? Rent the Gaylord Electric- 
Automatic charging machine for only $50 a year. 
A replacement will be furnished when servicing is 
necessary. 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


This column appears regularly in these pages 
in response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units. 


In spite of the record breaking heat that has 
enveloped this continent from the Western Plateau 
to the Atlantic, from July 1 until the time of this 
writing, ALA divisions and round tables, boards 
and committees, are getting their next year’s work 
under way., 

The Big Thing in Philadelphia was the report 
of the ALA Management Survey and the ALA 
Executive. Board’s Statement of Position on the 
Management Survey approved by the ALA Council. 
Some units of the Association have taken their 
first steps in the implementation of the Survey 
recommendations. Mildred Sandoe, president of 
the Public Libraries Division, has named their Divi- 
sion Organization Committee as their steering com- 
mittee, with Ruth Gregory as chairman. This 
committee will begin its work by defining the 
exclusive field of interest of the Public Library 
Association. Procedures for engaging wide par- 
ticipation of public librarians are being studied by 
this committee. 

Two new foundation grants were announced in 
Philadelphia and the recipients thereof have their 
plans under way. The AYPL Committee which 
received the Norman Bassett Foundation grant of 
$1000 for distribution of an annotated list of adult 
books suitable for young people has the list nearly 
completed. It will be attractively printed and 
distributed free of charge to all librarians in cities 
with a population of 50,000 and under. The 
United States Steel Foundation has made a grant 


of $30,000 through ALA to. the Association of Col- 


lege and Reference Libraries to be allotted to 
liberal arts colleges for strengthening or modern- 
izing library, teaching or learning tools. ACRL is 
setting up a committee, including leaders in higher 
education outside the library field. Until the 
committee has established its operating procedures. 
all liberal arts institutions which wish to apply for 
a small sub-grant “for strengthening or moderniz- 
ing library, teaching or learning tools” may send 
an informal note of application to the ACRL office. 
A small portion of the grant is available for research 
on current college library problems. Letters on 
this aspect- should go to Jerrold Orne, chairman of 
the ACRL Committee on Publications, at the 
library, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 

Any ALA pronouncement in the area of intel- 
lectual freedom wins attention from the press and 
this was true of the American Association of Schoo] 
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Librarians’ School Library Bill of Rights to which 
the Philadelphia Bulletin devoted its leading edi- 
torial in support of the statement after it had been 
endorsed by the ALA Council. The New York 
Herald Tribune also carried articles about the 
document. The School Library Bill of Rights has 
been released to the library press, and copies are 
available in quantity, free of charge, from the 
AASL office at Headquarters. 

Frank Milligan, president of the former Trustees 
Section of PLD, who made an outstanding record 
as president of the Trustees Section of the Iowa 
Library Association a few years ago, has reported 
an incident that is an example of how he did it. 
When the Official Russian Agriculture Committee 
spent two days in his home town of Jefferson, Iowa, 
during their tour Mr. Milligan saw to it that they 
visited the Jefferson Public Library and received 
an explanation of its place in the community. The 
former Trustees Section has become the American 
Association of Library Trustees. They are develop- 
ing some long term objectives including the estab- 
lishment of a National Assembly of Library Trus- 
tees (made up of delegates elected from each state) 
and for promotion of the home-study course, “How 
to be a Good Library Board Member” 

The standard library tools, without which we 
could hardly do business, are constantly revised, 
supplemented or studied to make sure they are 
serving the current needs. The ALA aks is 
now scheduled for study by a subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the ALA Editorial Committee to deter- 
mine whether there is need for a tool other than 
the Standard Catalog series and the Buying List of 
Books for Small Libraries, and if a need is found 
to determine the scope, content and purpose of 
such a work and to consider whether it should be 
a new work or be published as a supplement to the 
ALA Catalog. 

A subcommittee of the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration will in the fall commence work on 
an ALA code of ethics. The present code, it is 
believed, requires careful study and revision since 
no changes have been made since its adoption by 
the ALA Council in 1938. 

The Committee on Insurance for Libraries plans 
to revise the evaluation figures for library materials, 
which was last done in 1951 and appeared in the 
ALA Bulletin for February 1953. 


Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. 
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_ “Three Cheers for 


-PACK-O-FUN 


` « « . Wonderful Monthly Source 
of THINGS to MAKE and DO!” 


. .. Such enthusiastic praise comes regularly 
from leaders who depend on PACK-O-FUN 
each month for its variety and quantity of 
practical and timely child-tested projects. 
PACK-O-FUN earns the lavish praise of leaders, 
mothers and teachers everywhere because it fea- 
tures SCRAPCRAFT, the Magic Art of turning 
“throw-aways” in the most unusual gifts, toys, ete. 


ara anaana 
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Paper Plates 


includes: SKITS, 


doors and out}, 





Idea 
Page, 


Delightful ~ Christmas Exchange 
decoration made from either of which 
soda straws, string 


and ornament. 


OVER 11,000 TITLES 
of the 
BEST BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


are listed in 


HUNTTING’S 
STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG 
Revised Through 1955 


Available in 
PUBLISHER’S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY ` 
BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY 
BINDING 


also the most complete selection 
of prebound 
PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 

29 Worthington Street 

K| Springfield 3, Mass. 

Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 

* Trade-Mark of Bre-Dart Industries, Inc. 








SCRAPCRAFT PROJECTS 


Match Books 
and 100s of other bits of serap. 


Each month, PACK-O-FUN also 
PASTIMES, 
BOOK REVIEWS, GAMES ({In- 
PUZZLES, RE- 


CIPES, HOLIDAY HELPS plus an 


and Leader's 
is worth 
the cost of a year's subscription. 





GIFTS to MAKE 


Book Marks 
Paper Weights 
Dolls Napkin Holders ; 
Calendars Trays Rattles i 
H 


THINGS to MAKE 


and USE 3 
Banks Weathervanes fi 
Jewelry Compass P 


Picture Frames 


THINGS to MAKE 
and PLAY WITH | 


io i Set cs 


Puppets Model Shins 


Band Instruments 
Flags 
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‘an 
OLD SOCKS Make DOLL 
CLOTHES ... and NO Sewing! 


Get Easy Directions in BIG 


ae enapnralt October issue of PACK-O-FUN, 
SAVE Material Costs . . . USE: KS a ete 5 a E Bi 
2 An tee TEACHERS, LEADERS en $ 50 for 19 
Cartons Cork Wallpaper ; pad CHILDREN only Issues 
fae Poka nannies ($1 each when, 5 or more subscriptions are 
ans r sent in together. 
Straws Bottie Caps Felt 
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f e 
PACK-O-FUN : 

741-¥ Devon Ave., Park Ridge, Iinois 4 

(] Enclosed is $1,50 for 1 year subscription e 
{10 issues of 32 pages or more each). ° 

[} I enclose $2.50 for spacial TWO YEAR offer. m 
C] SPECIAL GROUP PRICE: $1 each (5 or more) r 
PANS aras dan onc a ate naan ena a aa Š 
ADDRESS coireanna a E EN E E AAE R 9 
CITY carers E a es ZONE.... STATE .....-. e 
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a 
Library ( overs 
KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 


Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10’x7’x 
4" to 1644°x1114"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptive folder. 


ÊX PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior $t., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Surveys 
Censorship 
Library Planning 






All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES are concerned with generat- 
ing understanding of American freedoms and with 
the preservation of these freedoms through the 
development of informed and responsible citizens” 
—so starts the School Library Bill of Rights, ac- 
cepted by the ALA Council at the annual con- 
ference in June. For a copy write to AASL, 50 E. 
Huron Street, Chicago 11. 

FIVE NOTORIOUS ATTEMPTS at library censorship 
are described by those who saw them happen in 
the Saturday Review for July 2. In the same issue 
Janice Kee, Executive Sec. of PLD, tells about some 
of the problems faced by “The Library in ’55.” 

THEY SAY AUTOMATION has come to the library. 
You can read all about what this can mean to us 
in the material listed in an annotated bibliography, 
Automation in the Library, compiled by Helen 
Loftus, Chairman of the Business Division of the 
Special Libraries Association. 

WHAT IS THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY? 
It involves addition, multiplication and subtraction. 
AASL’s leaflet, which you will want to have, Lets 
Do a Little Arithmetic and Figure in the Ele- 
mentary School Library, gives the ingredients for 
a well organized elementary school library. Avail- 
able free from American Association of School Li- 
brarians, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

Two RATHER UNUSUAL annual reports have come 
across our desk: one from the Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Public Library and the other from the Yakima 
Valley Regional Library. 

ARE YOU PLANNING a bond issue campaign or 
tax referendum? How the citizens in Park Forest, 
Illinois went about planning for theirs (and won 
it), as told by Howard Winger in “Yes, You Can” 
in Illinois Librae for June will interest you. 

THE FIFTH EDITION of Library Reference Facili- 
ties in the Area of the District of Columbia is 
available from R. R. Holmes, 6630 Seventh St., 
N.W., Washington 12, D.C. Price on request. 

A NEW EDITION of Manual for Use in the Cata- 
loging and Classification of Audio-Visual Materials 
for a High School Library by Eunice Keen is 
available from the author (Lakeland Senior High 
School Library, 726 Hollingsworth Ave., Lakeland, 
Florida) for $1.00. 

THREE NEW surveys have been published: The 
Easton Public Library, by the Lehigh Valley 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Economy League, Ince., 
6 W. Broad St., Bethlehem, Pa.; The Arcadian, 
(Cal.) Public Library: A Survey of Its Administra- 
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R YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


tive Organization and Services to Adults and Chil- 
dren, which was done by Le Roy C. Merritt and 
Edward A. Wight, and A Survey of the Oscar 
Hillel Plotkin Memorial Library of the North 
Shore Congregation Israel (Glencoe), made by 
Arthur Hamlin for ALA. 

Ir YOU ARE THINKING of forming a Friends of 
the Library Group or want to learn how to make 
yours better, you will surely want to see the PLD 
Reporter #8, which is on Friends of Public Li- 
braries-How They Work ($1.75 each or $1.50 on 
a series order from ALA Publishing Dept.) 

THE HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY now has available 
for loan a collection of book selection manuals 
from a group of public libraries. These were col- 
lected by the Public Libraries Division for the pre- 
conference institute on book selection. 

THREE ADDITIONAL REPORTS from ALA’s Adult 
Education Project are now available: Informal 
Education Through Libraries, the proceedings of 
the sixth Institute on Public Library Management 
held by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission in 
August, 1954 (the complete papers are published 
separately—-$1.50 from the Commission in Madison; 
Project Newsletter of a Discussion Program on 
Understanding the Negro from the James E. 
Shepard Memorial Library, North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham (available from Benjamin F. 
Smith, Librarian); and Report of World Affairs 
Program from the the Winn Parish Library, Winn- 
field, La. (available from the Library). 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS and others will be interested 
in Non-book Library Materials by Virginia Clarke, 
a handbook of procedures for a uniform and sim- 
plified system for handling audio-visual aids and 
vertical file material. Available from the North 
Texas State College in Denton. 

LIBRARY BUILDING PLANNERS will certainly want 
to see SLA’s first monograph, Libraries for Research 
and Industry-Planning aid cubical. Price $3.00 
from Special Libraries Association, 31 E. 10th 
Street, New York 3. Includes furniture layouts for 
one room libraries. 

In “WHAT Is A LIBRARIAN” in Florida Libraries 
for June a definition of a librarian has been likened 
to a piece of pie: “getting along with people” forms 
the crust, “a background of all fields of knowledge” 
forms the filling, and “the technical and clerical 
know-how” forms the meringue on the top. These 
ingredients add up to a mid-twentieth century li- 
brarian. f 
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New and Different Coverage- 
Economics labor. 


sociology public opinion 


INTERNATIONAL political science musicology 
J N DEX theatre arts geography 


and many other topics 








| . 

| This international guide to periodical literature in the social 

sciences and humanities now has new and different coverage. 
In accordance with a vote of all subscribers, the following changes 
were made effective with the June 1955 issue: 


: © increased coverage of periodicals in the humanities and social sciences 
. ©- exclusion of purely ‘scientific, psychological, and foreign language periodicals 


To bring these changes about, 53 periodicals have been added to the Interna- 
tional. Among the subjects now indexed are: language, literature, anthropology, 
archaeology, geography and history; also, economics, sociology, political science, 
labor, public opinion, philosophy, religion, musicology and theatre arts. 


The international index is a quarterly with annual and three year cumulations. 


Wrife for Your Service Basis Rate to 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., N.Y. 52, N.Y. 
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Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold in 
Last 15 Years — Proof 
Positive of MAGAFILE's 
Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
Magazines and Pam- 
phlets! Other uses too! 





Quick, folding assembly 


7 39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS — LASTING KRAFT. 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH—LA- 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 
MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped Flat, are Easy 

“to Store and require Only Seconds for Assembly, 
A "Must'' for All Libraries because they Eliminate 


x l Costly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip- 
Magazines are pro- tive Folder at No Obligation. Sample on Request. 


ae Robs a ‘Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- 
Onder today ism. Only your Uni- ; | 
frou... versa! key will open The Magafile Company 
eluate , P. ©. BOX 2615 
| MERCHANTS STATION 
me UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. ST. LOUIS 2. MO. 











815 Ave. B, P.O. Box 159, San Antonio, Tex. 
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ALA Division Officers 1955-56 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

President: Mrs, Dilla W. MacBean, Director, 
Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools, 
Board of Education, 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 1, Ilinois 

Vice-President and President-elect: Dr. Lillian 
Batchelor 

Treasurer: Myrtle Dunlap 

Executive Secretary: Mary Helen Mahar, ALA 
Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIES 

President: Robert Vosper, Director, University 
of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence, Kansas 

Vice-President and President-elect: Robert W. 
Orr 

Treasurer: Ralph H. Parker 

Executive Secretary: Arthur T. Hamlin, ALA 
Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 


DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 

President: Evelyn Hensel, Assistant Librarian, 
Acquisitions and ,Cataloging, Pennsylvania State 
University Library, University Park, Pennsylvania 

Vice-President and President-elect: Margaret W. 
Ayrault 

Treasurer: Edwin B. Colburn 

Executive Secretary: Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, ALA 
Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 


DIVISION OF HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 

President: Mrs. Suzanne McLaurin Connell, 
Chief Librarian, U. S. Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Lake City, Florida 

Vice-President and President-elect: Margaret C. 
Hannigan 

Secretary: Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, Head Librar- 
ian, Nurses and Children’s Library, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, 700 West Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES ror CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE 

President: Maxine LaBounty, Director, Work 
with Children, District of Columbia Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


Vice-President and President-elect: Margaret C. 
Scoggin, New York Public Library, New York 18, 
N.Y 


Treasurer: Philip Hamilton 

Executive Secretary: Mildred L. Batchelder, ALA 
Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
President: Richard B. Sealock, Librarian, Kansas 
City Publie Library, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Vice-President and President-elect: William A. 
FitzGerald 

Secretary: Thelma Eaton, Associate Professor, 
Library School, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 

Treasurer: Sarah R. Reed 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 7 
President: Mildred W. Sandoe, Personnel Direc- 
tor, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vice-President and President-elect: John T. 
Eastlick 
Treasurer: Harold W. Tucker 
Executive Secretary: S. Janice Kee, ALA Head- 
quarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, dllinois 





There was 2 man in our town 

And he was wondrous dumb; 

He read a book he didn’t like 

And things began to hum. 

He made the censor ban the book, 
He made the author fee, 

And soon the people of the town 
Were just as dumb as he. 


Indianapolis Times, July 17, 1955 





FINE ART 
SOURCE BOOK 


contains over 500 illustrations 


Our newest edition contains the World’s largest 
collection of fine full-color art reproductions 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 illustrations. 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 


FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details. 


@eihreicher's 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enrich and vitalize 
teaching are listed, classified, and separately 
indexed by subject, title and source in the 
New, 1955. 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


Dept. AL 
1208 Sixth Avenue 
New York 36, N, Y. 





Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy to Use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph 9, Wis. 
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New Books of Special Interest 


Proceedings of the Library Buildings Preconference Institute, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
June 19-20, 1954. Edited by Hoyt R. Galvin and Kathryn Devereaux, This handbook 
presents the combined knowledge of librarians and architects about all phases of 
library building planning. The first part of the book deals with the differing, but 
essential roles of the librarian and the architect in the three major planning steps: 
the program, the preliminary plans, and the working drawings. These steps are then 
applied to problems frequently encountered in 

: school, college, and public libraries. The appendix 
Planning a includes pies a planning and S e a 
-e ‘7 7° library building; audio-visual equipment for a new 
Libr ar y Building ra building: cost figures for bade erected 
1949-1954; informal furniture in libraries; plan- 

ning in a cube; and the staff’s part in building planning. Other topics discussed are: 
working with models and plans; the library site; space requirements for seating, 
traffic, books, meetings, staff personnel, and special services; equipment and main- 


-tenance; and facilities for patrons’ comfort and service. A guide for librarians and 


architects as they deal with library building problems. 1955. Illus. 112p., $8.00. 


Prepared for the ALA Committee on Public Documents by Ellen Jackson. This 
manual is designed to assist custodians of depository collections of United States 
l government publications, and public or research 

l libraries with growing collections of government 

A Manual for the documents. It describes the origin and purpose of 
government publications, and the sources and 


Administration òf methods of their acquisition. Both the official de- 
the Federal Docu- pository program for United States government 


ublications and non-depository sources are pre- 
‘ sented. The handbook outlines the methods of 
ments Collection organizing the collection as well as systems of 
10 Libraries classification and records. It includes a chapter on 
basic bibliographies and indexes of government 

documents. 1955, 112p., $3.00. 


Charging Systems Serial Publications 

By Helen T. Geer, Describes seventeen By Andrew D. Osborn. A comprehensive 
charging systems with a detailed evalua- introduction to the organization of serials 
tion of each. Useful in appraising present work. Shows how serials can be brought un- 
systems or selecting a new one, 1955. Illus. der control economically and efficiently. 
194p., $3.75. 1955. Illus. 326p., $6.00. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street °© Chicago I], Illinois 
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FOR THE RECORD 





The ALA Council, at its meetings in Philadel- 
phia, July 4, 6 and 8, 1955, took the following ac- 
tion: 

Management Survey: Approved Survey Recom- 
mendations and directed steps to be taken for im- 
mediate implementation. (See Report contained in 
this issue of the Bulletin). 

Redesignated eleven State (or Provincial) Library 
Associations as ALA Chapters. The following, hav- 
ing applied for redesignation as ALA Chapters and 
- having completed all requirements under ALA By- 
Jaw Article V, were redesignated: British Columbia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 

Finance Committee 1955-56. Approved follow- 
ing members upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Committee Appointments: Roger Mc- 
Donough, chairman (1957), Mrs. Alice Brooks 
McGuire (1957), Richard E. Crouch (1956), 

Discontinued following ALA Committees upon 
recommendation of the committees and the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees: Projected Books; 
Relations with Business Groups. 

Approved addition to functions of Joint Commit- 
tee of ALA and Canadian Library Association pro- 
vision that representatives shall include the Presi- 
dents Elect as active members and the Presidents 
oe Immediate Past Presidents as ex-officio mem- 

ers. . 

Endorsed The School Library Bill of Rights 
statement (See page 473). 

Adopted the Library's Pay Plan: A Statement of 
Principles. Copies of this Statement are available 
from the Headquarters office. 

250th Anniversary of the Birth of Benjamin 
Franklin. The following resolution was adopted by 
the ae upon presentation by the Executive 
Board: 


WHEREAS, The international celebration of the 
250th Anniversary of the Birth of Benjamin Frank- 
lin will take place on January 17, 1956; and 


WHEREAS, Librarians today, with their vital and 
growing interest in adult education, recognize in 
Benjamin Franklin one of the best examples of 
adult education in American history: Because he 
personifies the American dream of freedom and 
opportunity for the individual to become whatever 
his abilities and efforts can make him; Because, 
rising from humble beginnings, he achieved lasting 
world-wide recognition as “the wisest American”; 
Because he foresaw the day when science would 
make it possible for men to live longer, thus in- 
creasing the opportunity for adult education; and 
Because he also worked for that still more wonder- 
ful day, “when men would: cease to be wolves to 
one another”: and 
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WHEREAS, Benjamin Franklin, in addition to his 
great contribution as a statesman and scientist, 
made an especially notable contribution to the 
world of books, as author and editor, as bookseller, 
publisher and printer, and finally as a librarian, and 
the founder, in 1731, of what is now the oldest 
circulating library in the world, The Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the ALA and libraries throughout America join in 
the observance of the 250th Anniversary of the 
Birth of Benjamin Franklin by whatever celebra- 
tions they deem appropriate to the occasion. 


COUNCIL also heard reports from: 

The President concerning the selection of the 
Steering Committee on Implementation of the 
Management Survey Recommendations with the 
hope that the following persons will serve: Presi- 
dent Richards, President Elect Shaw, Charles F. 
Gosnell, Alice Louise LeFevre, Alice Brooks 
McGuire, Keyes D. Metcalf, Lucile Morsch, Louis 
M. Nourse, Helen A. Ridgway. 


Committee on Boards and Committees: 


Board on Acquisition of Library Materials, an- 
nounces the establishment of a New York Office 
of the Board—The Reprint Expediting Service—a 
liaison between libraries and publishers concern- 
ing needed reprinting of books. 

Aaron Fessler, Cooper Union Library, New York, 
is in charge of the office and librarians concerned 
with the problem are urged to correspond with him. 

Board on Adult Education concerning the grant- 
ing of project funds under the Library-Community 
Project to thé States of Kansas, Maryland, Michigan 
and Tennessee. 


PAPERS PRESENTED TO COUNCIL in Phila- 
delphia which are available upon request are: 

Executive Board’s Position Statement on the 
Management Survey Recommendation adopted by 
Council; Division of Cataloging and Classification’s 
Statement on the Management Survey Recommen- 
dations; Committee on Divisional Relations’ Report 
having to do with the Management Survey; The 
Library’s Pay Plan—A Statement of Principles; 
Report of the Executive Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD action included the fol- 
lowing: 

Approved a proposal from the American Associa- 
tion of School Libraries for Revision of School Li- 
brary Standards and authorized the seeking of foun- 
dation funds to support the Project. 

Re-elected Guy E. Reed a Trustee of the En- 
dowment Funds for the three year term expiring 
in 1958. i 

Abandoned further consideration of a project 
for Measurement and Guidance in Library Educa- 
tion and Professional Employment since there has 
been no clear indication in repeated discussions 
that this is something the Association wishes to 
undertake at this time. 
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_ the statement. 


Authorized the executive secretaries of ALA and 
ACRL to seek funds from corporate foundations 
in furtherance of the grant made by the United 
States Stee] Foundation. 

Instructed the Headquarters staff to restudy the 
General Funds Tentative Budgets with a view to- 
ward savings in order to provide funds for imple- 
mentation of the Management Survey Recommen- 
dations. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


A “School Library Bill of Rights,” officially ac- 
cepted by the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, was presented for approval to the ALA 
Council at the 74th annual conference of ALA in 
Philadelphia. 

It was read to the Council by Elenora Alexander, 
Director of School Libraries, Houston, Texas, a 
member of the AASL committee which developed 
Nancy Jane Day, Superintendent 


_ of School Libraries, State Department of Education, 
: Columbia, South Carolina, who was president of 
_ AASL, said that the AASL, “being concerned with 
the pressures brought upon boards of education in 
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the selection of materials, considered it important 
to reaffirm the Library Bill of Rights of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and has developed a bill 
of rights more specifically applicable to the selec- 
tion of materials for school libraries: 

Following is the text of the statement: 


School Library Bill of Rights 


School libraries are concerned with generating 
understanding of American freedoms and with the 
preservation of these freedoms through the devel- 
opment of informed and responsible citizens. To 
this end the American Association of School Li- 
brarians reaffirms the Library Bill of Rights of the 
American Library Association and asserts that the 
responsibility of the school library is: 


To provide materials that will enrich and sup- 
port the curriculum, taking into consideration 
the varied interests, abilities, and maturity levels 
of the pupils served 


To provide materials that will stimulate growth 
in factual knowledge, literary appreciation, aes- 
thetic values, and ethical standards 


To provide a background of information which 
will enable pupils to make intelligent judgements 
in their daily life 


To provide materials on opposing sides of contro- 
versial issues so that young citizens may develop 
under guidance the practice of critical reading 


and thinking 


To provide materials representative of the many 
religious, ethnic, and cultural groups and their 
contributions to our American heritage 
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To place principle above personal opinion and 
reason above prejudice in the selection of ma- 
terials of the highest quality in order to assure a 
comprehensive collection appropriate for the 
users of the library 


ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Under the Standards for Accreditation adopted 
by the ALA Council, July 18, 1951, the ALA Board 
of Education for Librarianship accredited programs 
leading to the master’s degree at the following 
library schools: 


University of California School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 


University of Kentucky Department of Library 
Science, Lexington 


George Peabody College for Teachers Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 


In the fall of 1953 the Board began the evalua- 
tion of library schools formerly accredited under 
the 1933 Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools. This current accrediting program will 
end as of June 30, 1957. Any previously ac- 
credited library school which has not been visited 
and accredited by that date will no longer be 
carried on the accredited list by virtue of its 
previously accredited status. It will, however, 
be privileged to apply for accreditation at a later 
date and its application will be considered without 
prejudice. 


Summary Reports 


This publication series no longer includes 
the ALA Annual Conferences. For further 
information about this and other reports 
see the June issue, page 304. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*32n> BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success In this field as ploneors has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers ta us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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TRUSTEES {from page 392) 


increased Mrs. Wallace entered more actively 
in the programs of the regional and state or- 
ganizations, frequently taking part in an effort 
to stimulate both librarians and trustees. She 
is a long time member of the American Li- 
brary Association where there has also been 
an opportunity for her to use her talents of 
leadership. She holds a life membership in 
the Massachusetts Library Association and has 
sparked the work of several committees. The 
hours she is currently putting in as a member 
of the Governors Commission to study state 
aid for libraries in Massachusetts are un- 
counted but, characteristically, must number 
the greater part of each week. 

In the Fall of 1952, through the instrument 
of Mrs. Wallace’s efforts, the Massachusetts 
Library Trustees Association took form. She 
was elected its first president and is now serv- 
ing her third term. At the time of its second 
annual meeting this association of trustees had 
the largest membership of any in the country. 
No one will deny that it was the organizational 
genius of its president that accounted for this 
phenomena! growth. As an indication of its 
strength it may be noted that in its first year 
the support of the organization was effective 
in securing the state library extension agency’s 
full budget enabling it to continue the Western 
Massachusetts Library Federation. At no time 
have the responsibilities of this group been 
separated in her mind from the need for the 
close cooperation of trustees and librarians. 
In promoting the welfare of both, Mrs. Wallace 
is constantly covering the roads of Massachu- 
setts to big towns and little villages represent- 
ing the best in lay support of libraries and 
lending the warmth of her personality, her 
understanding and her enthusiasm which are 
both encouringing and contagious. 

It is not easy to word the kind of spirit Mrs. 
Wallace brings to her active interest and work 
for libraries but one trustee of a little Cape 
Cod town gave it expression when she said, 
“You know that her kind of dedication does 
not run to exhibits.” 





CORRECTION 


_ In the June issue on page 263 the address 
of the American Association for the United Na- 
tions was incorrectly given as 345 West 46th 
Street. It should have read 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 852, White 
Plains, N.Y. : 


WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95, Will strengthen and 
preserve old powdery leather—ideal for binding 
magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 32 Hawley 
St., Boston 10, Mass. . 


LISTS of French books for scholars and collec- 
tors issued regularly and sent on request. Please 
state interests. Librairie Francaise R. G. Boulton, 
17, Gillingham St., London, S.W. 1, England. 


CARD cabinet comprised of two—15-drawer sec- 
tions, two pull out shelves, Remington Rand, prac- 
tically brand new, walnut, 30-drawers, on 26” leg 
base. Will consider subdividing—make offer. 
B. 750 


FORUM Magazine from Nov. 1926 through 
June, 1938, except Jan., 1927; GOLDEN BOOK 


Magazine from April, 1925 through Mar., 1983, ex- 


cept Jan., 1933. Best offer. B 751 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


CHILDREN’S Librarian. To have charge of two 
elementary school libraries in residential suburb 
on Long Island Sound, one hour from New York. 
Salary scale, vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. 
Public library runs grade school libraries. Write 
Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

LIBRARIAN: B.L.S. Beginning salary $3600 to 
$4000. 36 hr. week beginning September 1. Chal- 
lenging job with new expanding small Public Li- 
brary. Write Maywood Public Library, Maywood, 
N 


SERIALS LIBRARIAN. New position. Inter- 
est in organization of periodicals and documents for 
use needed. Some reference work. Apply Mr. 
Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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LIBRARIAN to head district library serving 


i 
18,000 in city 1 hour from New York City. Staff 


er, en Sa 


of 4 full and 3 part-time employees. Major build- 


i ing improvements in progress. Salary $3750-4000 


depending on qualifications; retirement plan, paid 
hospitalization, paid life and accident insurance 
policy, 5 day week, 3 wk. vac. Apply Mr. Guy 
E. Fuller, Norwalk Public Library, First District, 
Norwalk, Conn. 

LIBRARIAN for charming Westchester village, 
r hour New York City. L.S. degree required, 
woman preferred. 35 hour week, 4 week vacation, 
sick leave benefits, retirement plan. Beginning 
salary $3500. Fine book collection, congenial 
working conditions, challenging position. Apply 
stating qualifications and giving full details to 
B 746 

LIBRARIAN to head a small library in a friendly 
pleasant community. A degree in library science 
and sorhe experience necessary. Modernized build- 
ing, adult and children’s departments. Usual vaca- 
tion with pay, sick leave, social security. 36 hour 
week, one day off. Position open Sept. 10, 1955. 
Apply to Mrs. H. H. Rittenhouse, secy., Fleming- 
ton Free Public Library, 28 Mine St., Flemington, 
New Jersey. 

ASSISTANT Librarian for substantial, growing 
community. L.S. degree, beginning salary $3500- 
$3800. Month vacation, sick leave, N.J. State pen- 
sion system, paid hospitalization. Write: Louis L. 
Harris, Pres. Trustees, Free Public Library, Dover, 
New Jersey. 

CATALOGER for law school library. L.S. 
degree, reading knowledge of several languages, 
especially German. Five-day week, month’s vaca- 
tion, 24 days’ sick leave. Beginning salary $3240; 
pay plan increases to $8780. Position open after 
September 1. Apply: Assistant Librarian, Yale Law 
Library, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 

GENERAL Assistant (Woman) to expand pro- 
fessional services in growing Long Island com- 
munity; one hour from New York City; College 
and Library School degree required; salary $8700; 
four weeks’ vacation; sick leave; state retirement; 
civil service. Write Ruth Gordon, Librarian, Public 
Library, Farmingdale, N.Y. 


Southeast 


CHILDEN’S Librarian for attractive library in 
beautiful city of 30,000 population. Accredited 
library school graduate with some experience. 
Salary $3800. 5 day week, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement and other benefits. Apply: Head Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Coral Gables 34, Florida. 

POSITIONS open for Head of Children’s De- 
partment, Head of Reference Department, Assistant 
in Circulation Department and Head of Technical 
Processes Department, in “The City Beautiful,” 
Orlando, Florida. Degree in Library Science 
required. Salary dependent upon education and 
experience. Apply Clara E. Wendel, Director, 
Albertson Public Library. 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 


WANTED; Librarian—Elementary grades—Jr. 
College. Maintenance plus small salary. Write 
Dr. Z. Chandler, Piney Woods, Miss. 


Midwest 


CITY HEAD-LIBRARIAN for service to 18,000 
population. Salary $8600-$4000, depending upon 
qualifications, Library degree required. 38 hour 
week, one month’s vacation, sick leave, social se- 
curity. Challenging future plans need professional 
guidance. Apply: Robert F. Wernle, President, 
Library TE Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian, $3300-$3500, for small 
library in interesting location; vacation, state retire- 
ment plan, sick leave. Apply Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

GRADUATE librarian or Library School stu- 
dent for private high school library. Hours 12:00 
to 5:00. Write Academy, 3951 W. Wilcox St., 
Chicago 24. 

GENERAL Assistant with interest in children’s 
work for a new attractive library in an active com- 
munity of 5000—located conveniently to Akron, 
Canton and Cleveland. Training and some experi- 
ence required. All benefits. Salary $3300 with 
increase Jan. 1, 1956, Write Librarian, North 
Canton Library, North Canton, Ohio. 

REMODELED central building and expanding 
branch service require larger professional staff: As- 
sistant with science background for Science and 
Industry; General Assistant to work in various pub- 
lic departments of central library and substitute 
in branches; Cataloger. Starting salaries $3600 to 
$4200 with annual increments to $4860. Most 
liberal vacation and other allowances. Outstanding 
in-service training program. Apply to James C. 
Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

HEAD Reference. Grade III. 5 yr. degree, ex- 
perience in gov. docs. and service to business de- 
sired. $4650 to $5285. B 748 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian. Grade I. 5 yr. de- 
gree. Personality rates higher than experience. 
New Gerstenslager unit, air conditioned ready Oc- 
tober 1. $3414 to $3774. B 749 

LIBRARIAN, Man with L.S. degree and train- 
ing for administrative position and ability to de- 
velop service. Experience in metallurgy, engineer- 
ing or related fields desirable. Work includes 
reference for research laboratories. Salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications and experience. Ex- 
cellent working conditions. Medical benefits and 
contributory pension plan; five-day, forty-hour 
week, Write to Office Manager, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 

JUNIOR librarian for circulation, typing and 
general non-supervisory work in Chicago suburb. 
College degree. L.S. degree or experience. Sal- 
ary beginning $3200. Apply Mrs. Bertha Rosche, 
Librarian, Skokie Public Library, Skokie, Illinois. 

SMALL Ohio public library wishes an assistant 
librarian (woman) in charge of children’s work. 
Library degree with some experience preferred. 
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Forty-hour week, four weeks’ vacation, retirement. 
Salary to $4000. B 747 


PARK FOREST, ILLINOIS, postwar suburb, 40 
minutes from Chicago Loop. LIBRARIAN to 
organize public library with present yearly income 
of $35,000. College and library degrees. Salary 
$4400-$5000. Month vacation. Sick leave. Re- 
tirement. Inquire Donald Connor, President, Li- 
brary Trustees, 258 Sangamon. 


HEAD Reference Librarian for residential sub- 
urb of Detroit. L.S. degree and experience re- 
uired. Month’s vacation, retirement plan, salary 
$4000-$4500 depending on qualifications. Apply 
Jeanne Lloyd, Baldwin Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT HEAD at the 
Toledo Public Library to succeed Miss Ethel 
Wright who is resigning October 31 to move to 
California. The position is one of planning and 
ea of all work with children in the Main 
Library, eleven branches, and Schools Division; 
selection of new books, conducting of staff meet- 
ings, and making community contacts. Salary 
$4400-$5000 depending on qualifications. Appli- 
cants who are graduates of an accredited library 
school, with at least ten years’ experience, includ- 
ing preferably some administrative experience, are 
invited to write the Director, Toledo Public Library, 
Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Mountain Plains 


LIBRARIAN, man preferred, L.S. degree, with 
college work in history and social sciences. Full 
responsibility for purchase of additions to large 
historical library, and for overseeing work of 3 
professional catalogers. Starting salary $324-$358 
per month depending on qualifications. 40-hour, 
4 weeks’ vacation. No written exam. Apply to 
Nyle H. Miller, Secretary, Kansas State Historical 
Society, Topeka. 


Pacific Northwest 


CHILDREN’S Librarian. Chance to promote 
children’s extension work in the beautiful Cascade 
Mountain region among mining towns, lakeside re- 
sorts and apple ranches. Our Regional Library 
offers $3600 to $4200 depending on experience. 
Social security, 5-day week, all other benefits. 
L.S. degree required. Position open Sept. 1. 
Write Librarian, North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Washington. 


PACIFIG Northwest University has opening for 
loan librarian. Pleasant-community, desirable cli- 
mate. Organizing and supervisory ability a pre- 
requisite, also good personality. B 663 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Opening for person 
who can be recommended for librarian’s position 
next year. County library in small town. Salary 
depends on training and experience. Social 
security, sick icave, month’s vacation. B 753 
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Far West 


ASSISTANT Cataloger and ASSISTANT Chil- 
dren’s Librarian. Minimum salary $3600. Step 
increases to maximum $4320. 22 days vacation. 
Sick leave and retirement. Santa Ana Public Li- 
brary, Santa Ana, California. 


LIBRARY Administrative Assistant: Graduation 
from ALA accredited school and five years’ experi- 
ence in a recognized public library with at least 
two years in administrative work required. Salary 
$427-$533. Open January 1956. Inquire: Direc- 
tor of Library Service, Public Library, Stockton & 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, California. 


JUNIOR Librarian: Growing library in expand- 
ing California needs Bookmobile librarian. Gradu- 
ation from ALA accredited school required. Salary 
$306-$361. Inquire: Director of Library Service, 
ana & San Joaquin County, Stockton, Cali- 
ornia. 


Hawai 


FIRST assistant cataloger position available. 
Professional staff of 5 in department. Accredited 
library school graduation, 3 years’ experience in 
catalog department, U.S. citizenship required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for professional development, 
supervisory experience. Salary open. Apply Li- 
brarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Canada 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. Applications for 
the position of Chief Librarian will be received in 
the President’s Office to August 31, 1955. The 
position carried with it the academic rank of Pro- 
fessor. Applications should be accompanied by a 
full statement of qualifications and experience, and 
the names of three referees. 


CATALOGER and Children’s Librarians: Saint 
John, New Brunswick, Canada; Population 60,000; 
Starting salaries $3000. State personal particulars 
with professional qualifications and previous ex- 
perience; enclose photograph if available. For 
either position apply to Mr. R. R. B. Murray, Saint 
John Free Public Library, Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, A.B., B.S. in L.S., M.A., 20 years’ 
experience in teaching, circulation, serials, docu- 
ments, reference work, some administration—in 
municipal, governmental, university, governmental 
research libraries—desires reference, serials, docu- 
ments work in university or municipal library. 
Prefers eastern U.S. B 752 


CATALOGER, woman, 29, M.A. in L.S., 3 years’ 
experience in university library work; desires posi- 
tion with a future in technical processes or refer- 
ence work in college or university library. B 754 
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HAMILTON-STANDARD 


f LIBRARY EQui 
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Transform that crowded library overnight with new equipment 
alone — and without reconstruction costs! Compo sliding-shelf 
‘stacks by Hamilton actually open up your book area, even as 
you store twice the books in the same shelf space. They're 
handsome stacks too, all-steel, completely modern and func- 
tional. And you can order them with lock-equipped compart- 
ments for special books and papers. 


Also available are popular Hamilton-Standard and Continuous 
Upright steel stacks — equally good-looking, durable and effi- 
cient, with easily adjustable shelves. 


Write today for complete information without obligation. 
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“HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY » Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





with the improved 





FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 






FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 






THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 


BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 





The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 974° 
x 1014” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
Other models available. 


NOW .. . EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS . . . ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 
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SMALL 


When you’re getting The New York Times on 
Microfilm, you're getting a big newspaper .. . 
in the small economy size. 


[RY THE 





It’s really a money saver. 


To begin with, a year’s subscription to the 
Microfilm edition costs less than a year’s sub- 
scription to the bound volumes. 


And there’s no upkeep! With Microfilm, you. 
eliminate all the expense of repairing bound 
volumes, or replacing single copies. 


What is more, a whole year’s file of The New 
York Times on Microfilm takes up less room 
than an ordinary typewriter. You salvage a lot 
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ECONOMY SIZE 


of valuable shelf space for other uses. 


Of course, when you’re getting The New York 
Times on Microfilm, you're getting the com- 
plete newspaper. And the service is fast... 
each new reel is mailed to you within three 
days of the ten-day period it covers. 


For only $160—the price of a one year sub- 
scription—you can adopt this space saving, 
money saving way of keeping “The Newspaper 
of Record” on file. 


Why not start now to make use of The New 
York Times in the small economy size? Your 
investment will pay off handsomely. 


The New Pork Times on microsim 


229 West 43rd Street, New York, New York 
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The new look in Jibraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati’s new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-glass structure. 

Librarian: Cart Vitz. 
Architect : Frederick 
W. Garber & Associates. 
Genera! Contractor: 
Frank E. Moser & Son. 
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CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY— 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


a 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many products made by 
VMP specifically for library use. 


VMP helps you plan. In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
architect or owner. With years of 
specialized experience behind them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves. 
With VMP’s technical aid, needless 
duplication of development work is 
avoided, Thus, over-all construction 





Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 
new library is pictured here before books 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel 
members across the top of the columns to 
assure rigidity. 


ORANGE, 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 





costs are pared. 


Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
7-page folder with details and specifica- 
tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment, Address inquiries to. Dept. ALA-10. 





roducts, inc. 


VIRGINIA 
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Letters from 
Our Readers FREE F OR ALL 






The Printed Word (continued) 
Edgar A. Glick, in replying (July-August 1955) 


fo Roger Trienen, takes his avant garde stance. 


Pa resting one foot on a pebble of 
act and the other on some loose phraseology. 
He is of course factually correct in saying that 


sometimes non-book materials or devices meet- 


situations more effectively than books. But surely 
this is one of those exciting slogans which really 
invite us to exploit rather limited frontiers. If 
(asking for the impossible) we could have com- 
parative statistics of “book situations” and “non- 
book situations” actually occurring in a large 
library over a given period of time, present or 


future, I fancy that some of the audio-visual 


wowsers would be on the way to a more realistic 
self-image. 

“Knowledge and culture in whatever forms they 
may appear” covers a range from the contents 
of art museums, through planetariums and surgi- 
cal demonstrations, to the Abbots Bromley antler 
dance. Even if Mr. Glick will settle for “in 
whatever forms they may be recorded,” books 
do and will dwarf all other forms combined, both 
quantitatively and (except for recorded music) 
qualitatively. 

“Ancestor worship” seems plainly to suggest 
that books are dead, ancestors being usually in 
this condition. 

Finally, I hope I shall never again find a Hi- 
brarian speaking of “this senseless veneration of 
the printed word.” Mr. Glick may mean the 
printed word taken exclusively, or in itself; but 
if he means the printed word as a means of ex- 
pression, or is speaking of that which the printed 
word preserves and conveys, or of what it does 
for us all, his remark is smart-aleck. 

RICHARD ANDERS 
Wesleyan U. Lib., Middletown, Conn. 





ALBERT DAUB & C0., INC. 
Booksellers 


257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Á Orders for foreign and domestic books 
filled speedily and accurately. 

* We welcome your inquiries and requests 
for quotations. 

Á Ours is a complete, personalized 
library service. 
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and for dozens of 
other library 
uses, too! 
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NORBOND 


{IN THE HANDY 8 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
AND ECONOMICAL QT. SIZE) 


Norbond is a liquid plastic concen- 
trate that performs amazing things. 
It revises all existing methods of 
book maintenance and reduces these 
routines to unbelievable simplicity. 
In addition, it does many*jobs out- 
side of the field of book repairing. 


è makes complex book repairing 
simple. 

ə quickly binds pamphlets and 
magazines. 

è cuts binding and replacement costs. 

@ eliminates many mending supplies. 


NORBOND is a staple plastic emul- 
sion that sets to a transparent film 
in a few minutes. Its dried film is 
flexible and tough. Time does not 
weaken its bond nor affect its 





_ strength. i 


A FREE MANUAL WITH 
EVERY PURCHASE! 


With each bottle of Norbond you receive a 
manual illustrating dozens of different uses 
for Norbond in the library. 


DEMO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN e: NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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| “An atom is he 
- basic matter, * 
it's indivisible.” 
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Each boy scores 100%... for his time! 


Knowledge grows. Discoveries are made. Devices are A 
invented. People are born and become famous. Ways | * 
of life alter. Yesterday’s fact is often today’s legend. THE NEW 1955 


And yesterday’s encyclopedia is not good enough for AMERICANA 
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‘today. 25,500 pages 
That’s why today’s Americana is continually revised 60,000 articles 
—guaranteeing you an Americana which describes— 10,000 illustrations 


i comprehensively and accurately—developments in the 44,000 cross references 
modern world. The Americana of five years ago did not 280.000 index entries 
. à 9 
have the hydrogen bomb, the atomic submarine, NATO, 
Ci . 2 -> . 20,000 pages 
inerama, Cybernetics, a full treatment of Antibiotics, completely revised 







and hundreds of biographies of men and women in the (1950-1958) 
news. Thus the 1955 Americana is almost a new work 
as compared with The Americana of five years ago. * 


The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


Staff 


During 1955 the world has been celebrating the tenth anni- : 


versary of the United Nations. Although June 26 actually dated 
the signing of the UN Charter, here in the United States this 
UN Day, October 24, will mark the high point of nationwide 


observance. 


Libraries have many reasons for observing this anniversary 
During these ten 


but there is one of particular significance. 
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years the UN has generated a tremendously increased awareness 


of the world’s need for the Freedom of Infor- 
mation. To libraries, many of which have been 
attacked during this decade because of adher- 
ence to that principle, the words of the UN 
General Assembly are as blood and bone: “The 
Freedom of Information is the touchstone of all 
Freedoms to which the UN is consecrated.” 

UN activities are in themselves a demonstra- 
tion of this belief. Its agencies make facts 
widely available, to stimulate progress and to 
improve the standard of living throughout the 
world. UNESCO’s library projects are a perti- 
nent example. These libraries, established 
where there were none before and making all 
the facts available to all the people, have be- 
come both a symbol and a useful work. There 
is no better proof of this than the intellectual 
hunger aroused among the peoples they serve, 
people who have learned that they can improve 
themselves by learning. 

Not enough people yet realize the scope of 
UN operations. Too many of them have be- 
come impatient because the UN has not yet 
solved the world’s most pressing problems. 
There is still international disagreement on 
atomic control and disarmament, subjects which 
make the big headlines with distressing regu- 
larity. The very positive accomplishments of 
the UN, often presented less dramatically, are 
not so widely known. Fewer people are aware 
of the tremendous strides the UN has taken in, 
for example, agriculture, trade, finance, health, 
help for refugees and children, and control of 
narcotics. Since in the last analysis the UN 
rests upon the opinion of the peoples, the li- 
brary, taking a cue, can do no better than help 
to make the UN’s real accomplishments more 
widely known. 

By so doing, indeed, the library not only 
strengthens the UN as a going concern but also 
helps focus attention on some of the less pub- 
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licized but equally important conditions of 
world peace. The building of agreements on 
agriculture and health are prime examples. 
When differences here have been resolved 
among nations, there is a far better chance for 
agreement on the atom and the gun—a better 
opportunity for millions of others to know and 
enjoy a better life. 


* * * 


We take pleasure in saluting the ALA Inter- 
cultural Action Committee which, under the 
chairmanship of William R. Roalfe, has been 
largely responsible for the section of this issue 
celebrating the Tenth Anniversary of the UN. 
This committee has been especially active in 
discharging a specific responsibility for strength- 
ening “public understanding of the aims and 
work of the United Nations, especially Unesco.” 
It has sponsored exhibits of books and other 
materials on the UN at annual ALA confer- 
ences. It has collaborated with the American 
Association for the United Nations, the U. S. 
Committee for the United Nations and Women 
United for the United Nations by urging li- 
brarians to take active parts in the local Tenth 
Anniversary programs supported by these three 
groups and by assisting librarians in securing 
information and program materials. The Com- 
mittee is also responsible for an article describ- 
ing materials on the United Nations useful to 
public libraries appearing in this October issue 
of The Booklist. In addition, it has provided 
for ALA representation at the national confer- 
ence on “The United Nations—The First Dec- 
ade” held in Washington, D.C., from February 
27 to March 1, 1955, under the auspices of the 
American Association for the United Nations, 


and other conferences and meetings concerned 
with the UN. 
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On August 22nd the Executive Secretary met in Washington with Lucile Morsch 
Chairman of the Steering Committee for the Implementation of the Management 
Survey Recommendations, It was possible to outline several immediate steps to 
be taken to get this tremendous task underway. Letters have already gone out to 
the presidents and chairmen of those units of the Association which will make up 
the proposed associations and councils, asking that their units submit to the 
Committee, by November 7th, a tentative statement of their fields of interest, 
These first statements will be tentative and exploratory, but they will be -help- 
ful to the Committee in their initial study of the various fields of interest 
when they meet in November, The Committee plans to call meetings of the various 
units during the 1956 Midwinter Meeting for further study. 


The first International aes of Libraries and Documentation Centers was held 
in Brussels, September 11-18, The Congress was sponsored by the International 
Federation of Library Associations, the International Federation for Documenta- 
tion, and the International Association of Music Libraries. The theme of the 
Congress was "The Tasks and Responsibilities of Libraries and Documentation 
Centers in Modern Life." Douglas W. Bryant, administrative assistant librarian, 
Harvard College Library, immediate past chairman of the AIA International Rela- 
tions Board, and vice-president of the International Federation of Library 
Associations, was ALA's Official Delegate to the Congress, and head of the 
delegation of 33 librarians from this country who were official AIA representa- 
tives. 
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The School of Library Science and its Center for Documentation and Communication 
Research of Western Reserve University will present a three day conference on 
"The Practical Utilization of Recorded Knowledge--Present and Future" on 
January 16-19, 1956. The progran is intended for business, government, research 
management, scientists, lawyers, doctors, librarians, and information special- 
ists and others concerned with the effective management of recorded information. 
More than thirty experts from different fields will discuss problems in the 
processing, dissemination, and utilization of the constantly increasing volume 
of recorded information, For information write to Dean Jesse Shera, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University. 


During a recent field trip to Arkansas, Ruth Warncke, Director of the Library- 
Community Project, was made an Arkansas Traveler. You will recall that David 
Clift was made a Kentucky Colonel about a year ago. Since both of these sover- 
eign states clain that their honor outranks the other, this poses a problem of 
protocol for platform appearances and dinner meetings. 


The libraries of the country have been asked to participate in observances to 
honor two of our national. heroes, Christopher Columbus and John Marshall, There 
nas recently been formed the National Citizens Committee for Columbus Day with 
headquarters in the National Press Building in Washington. The Committee hopes 
to use Columbus Day to strengthen the solidarity of the Western Hemisphere which 
had its common beginnings in the discoveries of Columbus. They have had a 
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bibliography on Latin America prepared, and will mail it to libraries. A joint 
resolution of Congress in 1954 established the U. S. Commission for the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of John Marshall. Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
Chairman of the Commission, has asked the Governors of all the states and the ~ 
mayors of cities and towns over 10,000 population to appoint local committees to 
plan local programs. The American Bar Association is taking an active part both 
nationally and locally. This presents an opportunity for libraries to cooperate 
with local organizations in celebrating the John Marshall Anniversary. The Com- 
mission has prepared a booklet of program suggestions which may be secured from 
their offices in the Interior Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


The October issue of Redbook Magazine, in an article entitled "The Books They 
Won't Let You Read", outlines some of the censorship pressures that have been 
applied to libraries and the campaign to combat these pressures which is being 
launched this month by four national women's organizations, The National Council 
of Jewish Women, the National Council of Negro Women, the United Church Women, 
and the Young Women's Christian Association, This also given local libraries an 
opportunity to cooperate with these organizations, at the local level, ona 
matter of vital importance to libraries. 


The Book Hunters, a new question and answer program that suggests current non=- 
fiction books as problem solvers, is being broadcast over the Mutual Network 
System. Each program mentions several books and closes by urging listeners to 
ask for them at the library. You might want to check with the local Mutual 
station to see if they pick up the Book Hunters program and how the library 
can publicize it. 


There has been a good deal of talk, in this generation of two world wars, of 
living memorials, memorials that serve the living as a reminder of the dead. 
Such a memorial was made possible recently by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Heizer's legacy 
to ALA "to be used, in the discretion of the officers of the American Library 
Association, for the general advancement of library work connected with Federal 
Government Publications". This bequest made possible the publication by ALA in 
September of "A Manual for the Administration of the Federal Documents Collec- 
tion in Libraries", by Ellen Jackson, Documents Librarian of the University of 
Colorado. Mrs. Heizer, who died in 1946, served in the Public Documents Office 
from 1896 until her retirement in 1939. She was an-active member of ALA from 
1897 until 1939, when she was made a continuing member. By this legacy a life- 
time of service to librarianship will continue through a volume which is 
designed to assist custodians of depository collections of U. S. publications, 
and public or research libraries with growing collections of public documents, 





Great Books of the Western World. Application questionnaires for free sets of 
this work were mailed to libraries on September 1, 1955, If any interested 
library has not received a questionnaire, it may request one from the Great 
Books Selection Committee, ALA Headquarters. Speed in making requests is 
essential since the closing date for the return of applications is October 15, 


1955. 


CRR a Stevenson 


Grace T, Stevenson 
September 15, 1955 Associate Executive Secretary 
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. Happily it is characteristic of many of the 
programs concerned with the United Nations 
during this Tenth Anniversary Year that they 
involve substantially more than a mere com- 
memoration of its creation ten years ago. They 
are also concerned with a review of the UN 
record so far—with an appraisal of its successes 
and failures; or with a careful examination of 
future -possibilities—a consideration of ways in 
which the UN may be made a more effective 
instrumentality to cope with the numerous com- 
plex international problems with which man- 
kind is confronted. 

Any such inquiry inevitably reveals the fact 
that an adequate understanding by the public 
of the basic principles involved and their prac- 
tical application is one of if indeed not the 
central consideration in determining whether 
the nations of the world are to emerge success- 
fully from the fateful crisis through which they 
are now passing. 

As the language of the Charter so aptly 
reminds us, it was “we the peoples” who “re- 
solved to combine our efforts to accomplish” 
the purposes to which the United Nations was 
dedicated in that historic document. In its 
inception and throughout its brief history the 
UN has been an essentially democratic insti- 
tution in spite of some serious impediments 
and the frustrating experiences they have 
evoked, It can no more maintain a vigorous 
program and increase in usefulness without 
public support than can any other democratic 
institution, 

Librarians have for the most part already 
recognized the fundamental role that libraries 
can and should play at the local, state and 
national levels. They are cognizant of the 
responsibility of their profession to the public 
at large when it is coping with the numerous 
difficult problems that are involved, But not 
all of them have recognized the significance 
of this last step or its relevance to the field of 
library service. Those who are still in doubt 
or who fail to see the implications of the 
United Nations and the principles for which 
it stands in our shrinking world will do well 
to ponder the words of the United Nations 
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V Salute to the United Nations 


WituiaM R. Roa.Fe, Chairman 
Intercultural Action Committee, 1953-55 


General Assembly, which has declared that 
freedom of information is “the touchstone of 
all freedoms to which the United Nations is 
consecrated.” 

However, the United Nations not only 
champions a principle to which librarians are 
dedicated, and which is symbolized by the 
phrase “the freedom to read,” but its con- 
tinued existence and its further development 
depend upon the universal application of that 
principle—upon an informed constituency 
around the world. The freedom to read is 
not an end in itself; it represents an indispen- 
sable element in a way of life which gives 
promise that in the long run men both indi- 
vidually and in groups may harmonize or at 
least accommodate their differences and may 
more fully realize their potentialities in every 
sense of the word. 

Today mankind is faced with what many re- 
gard as its greatest challenge, the development 
of an international order in which there is 
at least a reasonable assurance of peace and 
in which the amelioration of the condition of 
life everywhere becomes possible as a long 
range goal. Although it is not incumbent 
upon librarians to take positions on specific 
issues, surely no librarian will seek to justify 
indifference or passivity in the face of the 
obvious responsibility and the concomitant 
opportunity affirmatively to provide the infor- 
mation without which for most people the 
conception embodied in the words “the free- 
dom to read” is in any broad sense an empty 
shell. 

The United Nations was created by the 
peoples of the world as an instrumentality to 
cope with many of their problems. To perfect 
it they must have the facts and they must 
have understanding. The substantial contri- 
bution that libraries around the world can 
make should be perfectly obvious to all. In- 
deed, libraries are exceptionally well qualified 
to play a major role. Among other things, 
they can actively promote a greater under- 
standing of men by their fellow men in a 
world in which all must necessarily live in rela- 
tively close proximity whether for good or for ill. 
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from 


John Kowe 
Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO IH], ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 






Dear Friend: 


It is such an easy thing to fall into the habit of giving adult reference 
material to elementary students. And it might be all right if the educator’s 
business card read: 


“Miniature Adult Minds Developed Here— 
scale: 8 inches to the foot.” 


But that is not our objective. Teachers and librarians might more 
appropriately say: 


“Young Minds Developed Here 
with equipment 
custom made for the work.” 


Fortunately, the practice of using adult material in elementary education 
is now becoming rare. 


An adult work re-written for children, despite the addition of many 
pictures, cannot do the job of an original work planned, written and edited 
entirely for the young mind, and done by recognized authorities 

in appealing to children of elementary school age. 


This is the concept of Britannica Junior. This is the achievement of 
Britannica Junior. It is winning the enthusiastic endorsement of 
educators throughout America. 


Yours sincerely, 


RAR 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Your United Nations 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


In order to cooperate with the United Nations fully we 
must use every avenue possible to bring information to the 
people. The librarians of the country are among our most 
important assets for preserving freedom of information. 
At the same time they are important in creating interest in 
people of their community. They can have exhibits of 
United Nations literature. They can see that films are 
available and shown in the library. They can get and ex- 
hibit posters on the work of the Specialized Agencies. Ina 
nation as far flung as ours is, it is important to use these 
people in every community to inform the people on matters 
that are of vital interest to their welfare. The United Na- 
tions today is the most important machinery that we can 
use in helping us to build an atmosphere in the world where 
peace can grow. The Specialized Agencies should become 
better known and their work should be shared with people 
throughout this country because we will only really under- 
stand the world as we deal with people. Then problems 
cease to be academic and we see them in the light of human 
beings striving to attain the better life. I do not think that 
anyone who has had the opportunity to learn about the 
United Nations will feel indifferent to the programs or to 
the spirit that brings together the countries of the world to 
discuss their mutual problem. The headquarters in New 
York are of interest because there we can see the representa- 
tives of the nations sitting down together to discuss their 
plans and their hopes for the future. There we can see 
understanding grow, and feel that the day may come when 
there can be a real brotherhood of man because of this 
understanding. The librarians who disseminate informa- 
tion and who stimulate interest in their communities do a 
great deal towards increasing knowledge and making the 
United States a greater factory in the work for a peaceful 
world. 
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UNESCO and Libraries 


LUTHER EVANS 


The 10th anniversary of the Charter of the 
United Nations provides a good occasion for 
librarians to look at the growth of Unesco, 
their own friend and guardian in the United 
Nations family. Although Unesco does not 
have its tenth birthday until November of next 
year, we can nonetheless note that as to its 
Constitution Unesco can celebrate a tenth an- 
niversary. As a member of the United States 
Delegation at the Conference in London in 
November 1945, I remember well how our 
work there was intimately bound up with the 
decisions taken at San Francisco. 

A birthday celebration encourages retro- 
spection, even nostalgia, but it is not appropri- 
ate for me to evaluate Unesco’s library work, 
except in the context of annual reports and 
program-making. All I shall try to do here 
is very briefly record what we are doing now. 


Unescos mandate for bibliographical work 


Mr. Archibald MacLeish, my predecessor as 
Librarian of Congress, and chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation at the London Conference, 
bears much of the responsibility for the fact 
that the first Article in Unesco’s Constitution, 
which defines its purposes and functions, in- 
cludes everything a librarian could ask for as 
authority to give library work a good place in 
Unesco’s program. Librarians are, of course, 
justified in their belief that their work con- 
tributes to every area of intellectual activity. 
They have clear grounds for interpreting 





director general of Unesco 
was formerly Librarian of 
Congress. 
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Unesco’s objectives in terms of their own re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. When the 
Constitution says that Unesco will “collaborate 
in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge 
and understanding of peoples” it conveys a 
message to librarians. The giving of a ‘fresh 
impulse to popular education and to the spread 
of culture” similarly arouses the spirit of li- 
brarianship; but more precisely than in these 
general statements our Constitution commands 
Unesco to “maintain, increase and diffuse 
knowledge; by assuring the conservation and 
protection of the world’s inheritance of books 
. . »3 to “encourage cooperation among the 
nations in all branches of intellectual activity,” 
by means which will include “the exchange of 
publications,” and, even more specifically, “by 
initiating methods for international coopera- 
tion calculated to give the peoples of all coun- 
tries access to the printed and published ma- 
terials produced by any of them.” I worked 
a long time over this last phrase, and Mr. Mac- 
Leish took his pen in hand before it reached 
its final form. 


The scope of Unesco’s work 


Those words of our Constitution present li- 
brarians with a big task among Unesco’s most 
important professional collaborators, but they 
do not constitute an instruction to Unesco to 
support or promote libraries as such. Libraries 
are in the program only insofar as they give 
services which help in the achievement of 
Unesco’s objectives. In this sense libraries, 
and all their related services justify their place 
in Unesco work because they are among the 
most important means of international com- 
munication, because they contribute to inter- 
national understanding and because they give 
services necessary in the development of edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural activities for 
the purposes of peace. 

This is, in fact, how it works out in practice. 
Unesco projects in all our areas of work are 
continually creating needs for library and docu- 
mentation services. Many of our best library 
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development projects are justified not because 
librarians or others have felt that it would be 
a good idea to start a library here or there, but 
because the peoples and the governments of 
our Member States have realized that the 
growth of their cultural, social, economic and 
scientific life forces to the foreground a need 
for the services which only libraries can give. 

Thus, some years ago the United Nations 


*Expanded Program for Technical Assistance — 


started a project for studies on seismology and 
water supply in Turkey. The need for sup- 
porting bibliographical services was quickly 
realized and with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Librarian, Mr. Adnan Otiiken, a Turkish 
National Bibliographical Center was established 
as a Unesco project. The Delhi Library, about 
which Mr, Gardner has written for this issue, 
grew out of the Indian Government's aware- 
ness that the varied and urgent educational and 
intellectual problems of the citizens of Delhi 
could only be satisfied if they had_ better 
access to the printed word by means of a good 
public library. It was the Indians who realized 
that this meant first of all the establishment of 
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a really good library. Now they have it, and 
the Indians and Unesco are very proud of it. 
Finally, as an example of a rather different 
kind, our work in the development of ex- 
changes of publications which has mow re- 
sulted in the establishment of 20 or more na- 
tional exchange centers throughout th= world 
in direct relationship with Unesco, arose in the 
first place as a direct response to the urgent 
need in the years immediately succeeding the 
war to distribute books to the hundreds of li- 
braries which were lying in ruins or aad lost 
much of their resources. A temporary and 
urgent need has given Unesco a chance, which 
it has taken, to establish a system of interna- 
tional communication of lasting benefit 


The way Unesco works 


We have three types of projects: continuing 
projects, planned projects and projects for 
aid to Member States. The continuirg activ- 
ities are mostly conducted from headquarters, 
or occasionally from regional offices, and in- 
clude various departmental clearing house 
and information services (in Education, Social 
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Sciences, Cultural Activities, Mass Communi- 
cation and Exchange of Persons), the publica- 
tion of a few periodicals such as the Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries and Educational Ab- 
stracts, and the work of advisory committees, 
such as the International Advisory Committee 
on Bibliography, 

Secondly, there is a whole group of projects 
which are planned to achieve specific aims 
within a limited period. These planned proj- 
ects include, for instance, specialized meetings 
such as the conferences on the improvement of 
bibliographical services and on science ab- 
stracting which were held five or six years ago 
and which laid down the broad lines of 
Unesco’s subsequent activities in these fields. 
The planned projects include seminars, such 
as the three to discuss public library develop- 
ment which were held in England, Sweden 
and Nigeria, and a fourth which is to be held 
in Delhi next September, Also included are 
major field activities such as the Delhi and 
Medellin Public Library projects. and in its 
first phases, the project for the establishment 
of a Brazilian national bibliographical center. 

In my travels I have learned that almost all 
the Member States expect Unesco to make 
direct and practical contributions not only to 
education, science and culture in general and 
as a great international affair, but in direct 
response to their own particular national 
needs. At the General Conference last Decem- 
ber a sum of somewhat over $1,000,000 was 
reserved to provide services of experts, equip- 
ment and fellowships to meet needs stated in 
certain fields by any of our Member States. 
I think librarians may justly derive satisfac- 
tion from the fact that almost 30 countries and 
territories have asked for our direct aid in 
the development of their library services, 

The comparatively small amount of money 
which is available for these direct aid projects 
in 1955-56 does not make it possible for 
Unesco to satisfy more than a small part of 
the demands, but we hope soon to have ex- 
perts working in Burma to help in the creation 
of the national library and museum, and in 
Pakistan to help in the creation of a national 
bibliographical center, and we shall be pro- 
viding Thailand with microfilm equipment for 
the national library and are at present training 
the man who will be in charge of the unit. 

The Unesco Library is planned almost en- 
tirely for the use of the Secretariat and has 
two main functions: to serve as the central 
acquisitions agency for all documentation re- 
quired by Unesco, its science cooperation 
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offices and its Technical Assistance missions, 
and to provide a working collection of the 
material required for the execution of Unesco’s 
program and the appropriate reference, loan 
and circulation services for making this ma- 
terial available. It is not a comprehensive in- 
ternational library covering all aspects of edu- 
cation, science and culture. It contains a 
basic reference collection of 13,000 volumes: 
bibliographies, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
statistics and the like which forms half of the 
whole stock of the library.. The rest of its 
books and its 3,000 periodicals do not form a 
“collection” at all; they are items specifically 
acquired for some individual project (and fre- 
quently for the use of some individual special- 
ist), and they are kept only for as long as they 
are needed. To have to respond to such a 
variety of specialized little fields of study could 
lead to serious difficulties were it not for our 
severe policy of discarding material and our 
highly selective acquisitions policy. 


Conclusion 


Looked at project by project, the achieve- 
ment of our program for library development 
may seem small; it is small when measured 
against world needs, The biggest dividend 
from all this activity is in terms of the over-all 
increase in awareness of the importance of 
libraries. In earlier years Unesco had to argue 
its way forward step by step to achieve a real 
understanding of the importance of libraries 
and bibliographical services. Now we are in 
the hopeful but embarrassing situation that 
even if the whole of Unesco’s budget were re- 
served for library work we could not satisfy 
the demand. The puzzling questions of bib- 
liography are now the commonplace business 
of national Unesco commissions. Specialized 
bibliographical groups exist in about 30 coun- 
tries; 30 countries have accepted the need for 
national exchange centers, taking over work 
which in the earlier years Unesco had to do 
itself as part of its continuing activity on their 
behalf. The infectious influence of the Delhi 
and Medellin libraries has induced about a 
dozen countries to ask Unesco to help them in 
the same way. 

I believe that in our library program we are 
in the process of answering the most difficult 
of all Unesco problems which is not the defini- 
tion of needs, but the methods of meeting 
them efficiently and economically so whatever 
effort Unesco makes produces lasting results: 
good libraries, good bibliographical services, 


and their cooperation internationally. 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION IN ASIA AND 
Sours PACIFIC 


Librarians and educators from 19 coun- 
tries which are either members or associate 
members of Unesco have been invited to 
attend an International Seminar to study the 
principal public library problems in Asia 
and to draft plans and proposals for the de- 
velopment of services, particularly in con- 
nection with fundamental education. 

This seminar is now taking place (Oc- 
tober 6-26) in the Delhi Public Library, 
India. The countries involved are Af- 
ghanistan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, 
the Malaya-British Borneo group, Nepal, 
New Zdani. Pakistan, Philippines, Thai- 
land, U.S.S.R. and Viet-Nam. 

The seminar is being directed by Frank 
M. Gardner, Borough Librarian of Luton, 
United Kingdom, who served as Unesco’s 
consultant at the Delhi Public Library, 
from November, 1951 to June, 1952. The 
Delhi Library, which was opened in Oc- 
tober, 1951, will serve as a “laboratory” 
where participants can study the practical 
application of methods discussed during the 
seminar meetings. (UNESCO) 


Illiteracy among the peoples of Asia and 
Africa is one of the greatest social problems 
facing the world today. It is a bar not only 
to the social and economic progress of the 
individual countries, but to that better under- 
standing between nations without which our 
present civilization cannot survive. 

In India, for example, the over-all literacy 
rate is less than 20%. It will take at least a 
generation to provide the schools and train 
the teachers for universal compulsory educa- 
tion, even if the country can afford it. It is 
obvious that rapid tuition, largely by volun- 
teers, is necessary, and the fundamental edu- 
cation center is an active feature of Indian 
urban life today. 

But if adults are taught to read, they must 
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have access to reading matter, or they will 
quickly relapse into illiteracy, so alongside 
any program of adult education must go a 
program of public libraries provision, limited 
by Western standards perhaps, but adequate, 
with a formulated program of development 
and continuous funds. 

Unesco is the first international organiza- 
tion to recognize this, and the first to give li- 
brary development an honored place in its 
program, Much credit must be given to Ed- 
ward Carter, an Englishman, and E. N. Peter- 
sen, an American, for the persistence and effi- 
ciency with which they have formulated their 
program, developed it, and in ten years 
brought it to a point where concrete results 
are to be seen. The Delhi Public Library is 
an example. 

In 1950, the Libraries Division of Unesco 
decided to establish in one Asian country a 
typical public library on Western lines, to 
demonstrate modern methods, and act eventu- 
ally as a training center for librarians. The 
Indian overnment asked to be the host coun- 
try to this library, and offered to provide facili- 
ties and a proportion of the necessary finance. 

India is not lacking in public libraries, of a 
sort. But we take for granted two features 
in the public library which rarely exist in 
Eastern countries. One is that it is free to 
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all, without any discrimination of sex, religion, 
class, or income, and that there is no direct 
charge for use. Second, that books are avail- 
able on open shelves for inspection, and per- 
sonal selection. In India, public libraries are 
usually founded by benevolent groups; there 
is little or no backing of legislation, or pro- 
vision from public finance. The result is that 
subscriptions and admission must be charged, 
use is therefore limited, and there is no con- 
tinuity of development. Open access to 
shelves is almost unknown, and emphasis is 
on the safeguarding of books rather than 
their use. I saw some curious results from 
the struggle to provide public libraries with- 
out recourse to public resources. In one 
large town, two libraries in the same street, 
one with a small state grant but a shockingly 
inadequate building, the other provided by a 
religious benevolent groups, with a delightful 
building but almost no funds. Together, they 
would have made an adequate service. Di- 
vided they were both failing. Another library 
with its books behind wire mesh to protect 
them from theft. Behind the mesh they were 
rotting to rubbish. Another which had at one 
time or another received large and valuable 
bequests of books. Again, they were disap- 
pearing into dust because there were literally 
no funds for rebinding and repair. 

Indian librarians are conscious of these 
problems and valiant efforts have been 
made by the pioneers to stimulate legislation 
and Government support, but progress is slow. 
What was needed was a demonstration of 
modern techniques, an experiment in the best 
conditions to prove the need and show the pub- 
lic response to a modern public library service. 

I arrived in Delhi in 1951, just after the 
library had been opened by Mr, Nehru. My 
brief was to guide the opening stages of de- 
velopment, and advise generally on the prob- 
lems encountered, 

When I arrived, one problem had already 
been solved. The library would not fail 
through lack of support. From the very start 
it was a huge success, and many of our prob- 
lems arose from the fact that demand, during 
all the nine months I was there, always out- 
stripped supply. The library opened with a 
stock of about 5000 books, part of a very 
pleasant building, and a staff, theoretically 
trained, but with little practical experience. 
In nine months, membership reached over 
10,000, bookstock was increased to over 
15,000, and daily loans approached the 1000 


mark, 
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These results were not, of course, achieved 
without difficulties, but the enthusiasm of the 
readers made the hard work attractive. My 
own tasks were mainly to lay down a workable 
system of administration, to train the staff, to 
plan the development over the next three 
years, and advise the library board. I was 
fortunate in working alongside a most efficient 
and hardworking director in K. R. Kalia, who 
will be remembered by many U.S. librarians _ 
from his tour on a Unesco fellowship, He is 
the real creator of the Delhi Public Library. 
The worst fault of the staff, which had to be 
rectified, was their tendency to look at their 
job in isolation and not as part of a whole, 
and a curious sensitivity in small things, which 
the blundering Anglo-Saxon was inclined to 
neglect, There was feeling, for instance,, over 
the fact that the director and myself had flower 
vases on our desks and the senior staff had not. 
There was a tendency to guard their profes- 
sional status to an excessive degree. That I 
should carry a pile of books from one depart- 
ment to another was looked on as odd. People 
who sit at desks sit at desks, other people do 
the carrying, and when this is carried to the 
point where professional staff ought not to 
shelve books, but leave it to servants who do 
not understand the classification, it is time to 
call a halt. But these were small things. 
Their merits were a belief in the value of 
what they were doing, and a willingness to 
learn. But one missed greatly that body of 
tradition that exists in any long established 
institution, by which knowledge of the job is 
passed from senior to junior without effort,— 
the “know-how” that ensures that the raw 
junior will learn his job because the people 
around him know how to do theirs. We 
overcame it by writing down, explaining, and 
supervising. Extend this to every small op- 
eration and one sees that both patience and 
perseverance were needed. And all this had 
to be done in the face of constant and increas- 
ing pressure from readers. It is greatly to the 
credit of the staff that they stood the strain, 
learned their jobs, and did not ask for open- 
ing hours to be reduced or membership 
limited. 

And what of the readers? They were of 
every sort, but nearly all of one sex. Women 
did not use the library to any extent, partly 
because of social usage, and that is a problem 
still not overcome, I believe. It was also a 
young membership, the age group 16-25 be- 
ing the largest, quite the reverse of Western 
experience. Most of the fears about misuse 
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proved wrong. Losses were not excessive, 
though some ingenious methods of borrowing 
more than one book limited because of 
limited stock), were encountered. Damage 
was fairly heavy, but mainly because of climatic 
conditions and bad bookmaking. Delhi for 
eight months of the year is very hot and very 
dry, and the combination of dust and perspira- 
tion is easily the worst possible for books in 
heavy use. Locally printed and bound books 
literally fell to pieces after being used a few 
times, and the cost of binding and replace- 
ment was heavy, The bookstock was in 
_ three languages, Hindi, Urdu, and English, and 
each presented problems. The demand in 
Hindi was for plays, poetry, fiction, and reli- 
gion, and the demand for different titles far 
exceeded the supply. Most titles were dupli- 
cated, and the more popular purchased in up 
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to 20 copies. There was an almost complete 
lack of Hindi titles on technical subjects, or 
sport and recreation. “How-to-do-it” books, 
the most popular type of book in Western 
countries, were entirely lacknig. Gardening, 
carpentry, cookery—the people who do these 
things cannot read, and the people who can 
read don’t do them. And the practical use of 
leisure, also, is a purely Western contribution 
to civilization. The educated European or 
American is more likely to be able to name a 
flower, handle a tool, than his Indian counter- 
part. But the change is coming. There is a 
growing interest in the history of Indian art, 
archeology, in the practice of painting and 
sculpture, for which Indians have a remark- 
able aptitude. One of my Indian friends 
tended his own garden, another repaired his 
own car—commonplace to us, but noteworthy 
in India. 
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Issue counter of the Lending Department 


Our Urdu books were a comparatively small 
collection, since Urdu has as yet no printing 
type, and all Urdu books and newspapers are 
handwritten and reproduced by lithography. 
But what we had were well-used. Our En- 
glish books were deliberately restricted, since 
this was a library for ordinary people, and in 
general, we bought books in English where 
subjects were deficient in the other languages. 
The demand for practical subjects was much 
what one could expect,—the crafts that edu- 
cated Indians took up—printing, pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry, advertising technique, poster 
work, automobile engineering, radio. And 
the students, who early found the library, 
wanted books on economics, politics, sociology, 
and history, with the emphasis always on eco- 
nomics. 

Children were among the most eager 
readers. We had to limit circulation because 
of shortage of books, but the children still, 
came in crowds to read in the library. Quiet, 
well-behaved children they were, always very 
serious in the presence of “The Englishman,” 
but coming to life when they acted a play 
(born actors, nearly all of them), or tensely 
awaiting the climax in the story hour. They 
brought their younger brothers and sisters, and 
a lovely sight it was to see a serious young 
lady laboriously spelling out the text of a 
picture book to her highly impressed younger 
brother. 

The eagerness and seriousness, above all 
the seriousness, of all readers, young and old, 
was compensation for all the minor irritations 
of librarianship in a hot country—the ink that 
congealed on the fountain pen as one wrote, 
the calculations in a foreign currency when 
compiling estimates, the broad ceiling fans 
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that did not cool the air but swept every 
paper off the desk if not weighted down. To 
see an experiment succeed, an institution grow 
and take roots under your very eyes, is the 
grandest experience a man can have. I re- 
turned to England with a renewed conviction 
of the importance of my profession, refreshed 
and inspired by what I had seen. 

That was three years ago, The Delhi Pub- 
lic Library, on firm foundations, has grown 
rapidly, and all the departments I helped to 
establish are flourishing. The Lending Li- 
brary has issued its millionth book. A mobile 
library serves outlying districts, and deposit 
stations have been created in fundamental 
education centers. The adult education de- 
partment has groups for old people, for drama, 
music, and films, and is a center of cultural 
activities in Delhi. Help has been given in 
training librarians from other parts of India. 
This September the next stage of the Unesco 
program for Asia takes place, when a Seminar 
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. . . Libraries can be and, in some cases 
are, the most effective agencies now existing 
for the continuing education of the great 
masses of people”—Resolution of the Confer- 
ence on the Role of Libraries in Adult Educa- 
tion, Malino, Sweden, 1950. 


“To strengthen public understanding of the 
aims and work of the United Nations’—one 
of the objectives of the Intercultural Action 
Committee of ALA. 


These statements seem to me a summary of 
the most important relationships of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the United Na- 
tions. They state the two-way purpose of 
ALA activities in relation to the United Na- 
tions: First, to contribute through the UN to 
the development of libraries throughout the 
world as an educational force that will bring 
to all peoples the knowledge and understand- 
ing that are basic to the United Nations ob- 
jective of world peace; second, to create in 
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for librarians and educators from all the coun- 
tries of South-East Asia will be held in Delhi. 
I have been fortunate enough to be asked to 
direct this Seminar, and we shall be using the 
Delhi Public Library as a meeting place and 
demonstrations center, For three weeks the 
representatives of 20 countries will be dis- 
cussing the problems of Public Library Serv- 
ice in Asia, and out of these discussions will 
emerge, one hopes, new programs and new ° 
projects. 

I have seen enough already to convince me 


that in a program of social betterment, the 


provision of public libraries is a primary need, 
and that such libraries will be eagerly used 
and roundly enjoyed. North American and 
European librarians have a great job to do in 
passing on their knowledge and experience in 
whatever way they can. The extension of 
public library service to all the world should 
be our twentieth century purpose, 
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the United States a realization of what is 
being accomplished by the United Nations 
in its progress toward this goal. They are 
hopes for the future and continuing objec- 
tives. 

It might be worthwhile to review what has 
been achieved in past years toward the real- 
ization of these aspirations. Even before the 
official creation of the United Nations as an 
international body, American libraries and li- 
brarians had contributed much to the growth 
of a desire among our citizens for an or- 
ganization that would prevent the recurrence 
of world-wide conflicts. School and univer- 
sity libraries had supplied to their young pa- 
trons, and public and special libraries to adults 
as well as the young, materials for understand- 
ing the world and our neighbors in it. Out 
of knowledge and understanding, as well as 
the bitter experiences of war, came the belief 
among great numbers of our citizens that an 
international organization was needed to be 
the center and instrument of groups of people, 
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- with which they deal. . 


as nations, working together for peace. This 
instrument, created ten years ago in San Fran- 
cisco, was the United Nations. 

ALA and libraries were involved in that first 
San Francisco Conference. Carl H. Milam, 
then executive secretary of ALA, attended that 
conference as consultant, being appointed by 
the American Council on Education as an ex- 
pert on informal education. In his report Mr. 
Milam stated: “Underlying the Association's 
interest in international cooperation are a 
realization by librarians of the basic interna- 
tionalism of knowledge and of the materials 
. and a desire to 
behave like good neighbors to the rest of the 
woyld.” (ALA Bulletin, Oct. 1945.) 

Individual libraries were also represented 
at the San Francisco Conference. The Li- 
brary of Congress placed at the War Memorial 
Building a reference collection of 3000 vol- 
umes for the use of the delegates. Cooperat- 
ing in this project were the Hoover Library, 
the University of California, Stanford, Mills 
College, San Francisco Law and San Fran- 
cisco Public libraries. Early activity on the 
part of the United Nations was not limited to 
the conference area, however, for projects 
sprang up all over the United States in those 
early years. There was a project for teach- 
ing about the United Nations in the Minnea- 
polis School system, with Margaret Greer, 
School Library Supervisor, on the planning 
committee; the Ohio Library Association's list 
of activities and sources of material for UN 
understanding published in 1945, and the 
establishment of a Library Council by the UN 
Association of Massachusetts. 

Official ALA action started, however, with 
the Paris session of Unesco in 1946, when, 
with Archibald MacLeish and Luther Evans 
representing the United States, ALA was 
named to advise the permanent U.S. delegate 
to Unesco. At that time Mr. MacLeish stated, 
“Libraries are essential to the work of Unesco 
itself . . . not just to improve techniques but to 
maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge.” 
(ALA Bulletin, Nov. 1946.) 

By the next year the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People had planned 
the itinerary of a Unesco fellowship librarian 
from The Hague on her visit of the United 
States; 22 U.S. libraries had sent exhibit ma- 
terial to the Unesco conference in Mexico 
City; an additional contribution was made by 
librarians when Luther Evans, Ralph A. Beals 


-and Carl Milam conferred with United Na- 


tions officials about the establishment and 
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ALA Observer to the United 
Nations, is librarian of Gar- 
den City High School, Gar- 
den City, New York. Be- 
fore going to Garden City 
in 1945, she had high school 
teaching and school library 
experience in North Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Washington, 
D.C. 
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planning of the UN library at head juarters; 
and Carl Milam had gone as consvltant on — 
libraries to the U.S. delegation at the Geneva 
meeting of Unesco. Since then ALA and many 
librarians have contributed to the developing 
of the program of Unesco: reconstruction of 
libraries, educational exchanges, the establish- 
ment of public libraries as centers for popular 
education and growth of international under- 
standing, setting up methods of dealing with 
serials, abstracting and indexing on an inter- 
national basis. These activities are continuing. 

Meanwhile other programs were in opera- 
tion. The International Relations Committee 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, worked with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers Associ tion and 
the Association for Childhood Education, in 
developing the Unesco-CARE Children’s 
Book Fund project. American librarians were 
being urged to use Unesco coupons to pay 
foreign bills, thus making dollar credits avail- 
able for purchase of American books by for- 
eign institutions; and in January of 1953, the 
International Relations Board of ALA began a 
campaign to publicize through libraries the 
need “to provide essential educational tools to 
educational institutions abroad,” anc Unesco 
gift coupons as a means of sending them, The 
campaign which began in 1953 is a continuing 
and permanent plan offering a direct and per- 
sonal way of giving, participated in by some 
thirty-five national organizations in the United 
States. Directing this program is Douglas Bry- 
ant, appointed by ALA Council in 1952 as a 
representative to the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. 

While ALA and the library profession were 
being asked to give of their knowledge and 
experience to the UN, the other phase of our 
two-way action—promoting understanding of 
the UN in our own country—was not being 
neglected, for at Midwinter in 1646, Mr. 
Evans reported to the ALA membership on the 
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Unesco Conference in Paris, and Keyes D. 
Metcalfe, then Chairman of the International 
Relations Board, urged in the Bulletin that 
librarians observe United Nations month in 
1946. Since 1945 ALA’s The Booklist has 
listed periodically books and pamphlets pub- 
lished by and about the United Nations, 

In 1948 ALA’s Comittee on Work with the 
Foreign Born was reorganized and became the 
Intercultural Action Committee, its objectives 
being to deal with domestic problems of un- 
derstanding between groups and to strengthen 
public understanding of the aims and work 
of the United Nations. Activities on behalf 
of the United Nations by this committee have 
increased in the past two years with the ap- 
pointment of William R. Roalfe as chairman 
and have resulted in the committee’s taking 
over the appointment of delegates to the An- 
nual Conferences of the American Association 
for the United Nations. Delegates appointed 
by ALA have, however, participated in the 
activities of that organization since 1948. 

The Intercultural Action Committee has also 
been the instrument by which exhibits on the 
United Nations have been set up at the An- 
nual ALA Conferences at Minneapolis and 
Philadelphia, and has recently accepted ALA 
responsibility for the American Book Shelf 
project of CARE. A further activity of the 
comimttee evolved in the 100-city campaign 
for the observance of the United Nations’ tenth 
anniversary, Names of public librarians in 
each city were supplied to headquarters of 
Women United for the United Nations which 
directed the campaign. Each librarian was 
then placed on the organizing committee in 
the cities involved and a letter from the In- 
tercultural Action Committee was sent to 
each, urging their cooperation, It is through 
such activities as these that the committee 
hopes to continue the furthering of interest in 
and knowledge about the United Nations. 

A further contact is provided between the 
United Nations and ALA by the existence of 
a person appointed by ALA to act as its 
representative in the group known as Non- 
Governmental Organizations attached to the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations, This 
person is called the ALA Observer to the 
United Nations. His functions are to serve 
as official observer at all meetings of the or- 
gans, commissions and committees of the 
United Nations where this is appropriate and 
desirable; to provide effective liaison between 
the ALA and the UN for the purpose of com- 
municating information or suggestions either 
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to or from the UN concerning matters in 
which both have some common interest; and 
to further the purposes of the UN by the 
distribution of information about and ma- 
terials on the UN to the members of the ALA 
and to libraries throughout the United States. 
The post of Observer was filled in 1947 and 
has been held in the past by Dr. Lowell Mar- 
tin and Mary Helen Mahar. 

A goal for the future work of the observer ` 
lies in disseminating more information about 
publications of the Department of Public In- 
formation of the UN which will be of use in 
work with children and young people in ° 
school and public libraries and with adults in 
small public libraries, Although many small 
school and public libraries do include material 
in their collections, the acquisition of United 
Nations materials has become more and more 
the work of large public and university li- 
braries. 

There need to be large depository and 
scholarly collections of United Nations docu- 
ments, but it is even more essential that school 
and public libraries should make available 
those materials which are directed to young 
people and the general reader, The Depart- 
ment of Public Information is at work con- 
tinually preparing attractive pamphlets, films, 
filmstrips, television and radio programs to 
explain the work of the United Nations and 
increase understanding of it. It is here that 
the school library and the small public library 
are of paramount importance as agencies of 
the dissemination of these materials. The ALA 
Observer hopes to see the extension of listing 
of UN publications to audio and visual ma- 
terials in The Booklist of ALA to provide in- 
formation on special UN programs for the 
ALA Bulletin, and to stimulate interest in 
popular and non-technical UN materials in li- 
brary reviewing periodicals. 

As a member of the Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations (or NGO’s) attached to the 
United Nations, the ALA, through its Ob- 
server, can contribute to that strengthening 
of the United Nations which is so essential to 
world peace. 


For a discussion on library representation at 


the San Francisco conference see the article by 


Raynard S. Swank, page 507 this issue. 
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Eight people sat around a table in the Board 
Room of the Public Library, one spring after- 
noon several years ago. A thin, grey-haired 
man emitting tremendous puffs from a stogie 
occupied the chair at the head of the table. A 
librarian sat at his left, taking notes. Another 
librarian listened from a chair placed against 
the wall. The eight people, representatives 
of a cross-section of community groups, were 
making plans to organize a meeting to celebrate 
United Nations Day the following October. 

How had these eight people happened to 
come together in the first place? A local 
woman leader in the community had drawn 
up a list of individuals who were thought to 
be interested in the United Nations, or in 
whom interest could be aroused. She was a 
member of the American Association for the 
United Nations; however, the meeting could 
have been called by a librarian, a teacher, a 
minister, a club member, or any responsible 
citizen with an interest in international affairs, 
and with faith in the potential leadership 
which could be generated in a small group 
dedicated to the work of the United Nations 
as a symbol of hope and an opportunity for 
action, 

They had decided to ask the city fathers to 
back a rally on the steps of the Town Hall. 
The grey-haired man, representing business 
interests, and the other members around the 
table, all knew that this was no easy matter. 
_ They knew that the city administration was 
mindful of the strong and articulate anti- 
United Nations sentiment in the town, backed 


by equally articulate national pressures. 
Would it be possible to get the backing neces- 
sary to hold such a rally? 
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Every local library is an information 
center for the United Nations. It is to 
the librarian that the people look, not 
only for facts about the United Nations, 
and for assistance in program planning, 
but for active participation in developing 
group study and discussion about the 


work and objectives of the United Na- 
tions. 


The American Association for the 
United Nations stands ready to assist the 
librarians in every way possible. 


Eleanor Roosevelt. 


The rally was held on the steps of City 
Hall, on United Nations Day, October 24th. 
Its program was broadcast by the local radio 
station. Taking as a keynote the United Na- 
tions Day Proclamation of the President of 
the United States, and sponsored by the non- 
partisan local section of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, a committee for 
UN Day was organized, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce, businessmen’s clubs 
such as Rotary, Elks, and Kiwanis, the Bar 
Associations, the Catholic, Jewish, Protestant 
church organizations, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the schools, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Urban League, the Social Welfare Council—20 
or 30 local groups in all. Only a few of all 
the organizations contacted did not respond. 

Now, a rally is dramatic but does not neces- 
sarily sustain interest. How was it possible 
to get dissenters and well-wishers, the indiffer- 
ent and the potentially interested together 
to support a sustained, continued program 
during the year? 

Again the original group met in the library. 
No one in the group was discouraged because 
it was small. They knew that four people out 
of five fail to face the fact that the world may 
face annihilation if a third World War is per- 
mitted to develop. They knew that the psy- 
chological reaction of most people is to put all 
these facts out of mind because Ber | can't 
do anything about it.” They knew that the 
headlines about the United Nations showed 
up its faults, and failed to show its accomplish- 
ments. 

The group also knew that the United Na- 


tions is “a place where sovereigns could come 


and meet regardless of their disputes and their 
wars . . . where emissaries . . . can meet and 
must defend their positions in the eyes of 
others.” (Joseph C. Harsch, “State of the Na- 
tions,” Christian Science Monitor, June 22, 
1955, p. 1.) They knew it to be a place where 
strong moral force can be exerted for world 
peace and for human rights. They knew it 
to be a world-wide agency where ideals for 
bettering the conditions of peoples everywhere 
(including the United States) could be prac- 
tically implemented. They knew it was im- 
portant to keep interest in the United Nations 
from dissipating, until aroused by the next 
annual celebration the next year. 

The committee considered meetings, con- 
ferences, study groups, films, discussion groups. 
The chairman explained the “workshop” 
method, which gives to small groups the op- 
portunity to study, under a leader acquainted 
with the work of the United Nations, the back- 
ground, the charter, and particularly the cur- 
rent problems and accomplishments. 

The library offered a meeting place, public- 
ity channels for announcements, books and 
booklists for meetings; the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations offered to sponsor 
the workshops and to co-sponsor with local 
groups community conferences on the UN. 
Monthly meetings were held at the Library. A 
planning committee representing the com- 
munity groups was formed, with subcom- 
mitttees for programming, publicity, luncheons, 
and exhibits. In a little over three years, in 
a community close enough to a large metropolis 
to have many divergent interests, three work- 
shops have been held from which leaders and 
volunteers were recruited for other UN activi- 
ties. Four annual conferences have been held, 
the first with a small “captive” audience on a 
Sunday afternoon. The local college co- 
sponsored the three succeeding all-day spring 
conferences. The first conference on the cam- 
pus drew 150 highly-interested listeners; the 
second, more than double that number, in- 
cluding representation from organizations that 
had been unfavorable to the UN; the third 
annual spring conference had an attendance 
of over 800, and made the metropolitan, as 
well as the local, papers. There were exhibits 
by the co-sponsoring groups featuring their 
work in the international field. 

Meantime, each one of these groups had 
called special meetings to discuss the United 
Nations. Since they wished to hear more 
about the work of the other groups and how 
they carried on international activities, it was 
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decided to expand the program of the regular 
monthly meetings. A “Meet Your Neighbors” 
Committee arranged meetings on the first 
Sunday of every month during the winter, with 
guests from Asia, Africa, South America and 
Australia, in turn, who talked about their 
countries and discussed informally our mutual 
interests as citizens of the world. 

The library’s part in these developments? It 
offered a neutral place to meet where lists and 
books on both sides of the questions discussed 
were obtainable. It distributed notices of 
workshops and conferences—and some of the 


best volunteers came because of these library - 


notices. It distributed literature from the 
United Nations, the American Association for 
the United Nations, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, the United States Committee for the 
United Nations. The official documents of the 
United Nations are in its files. It maintains 
a permanent wall exhibit of the UN’s Pre- 
amble, Declaration of Human Rights, the Presi- 
dent's Proclamation, and pictures showing the 
activities of its specialized agencies, such as 
Unicef, Unesco, International Bank, World 
Health Organization, and Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, 

Two members of the staff represented the 
library on the Planning Committees and “Meet 
Your Neighbors” gatherings. Another volun- 
teered to run the film projector for local meet- 
ings. Book lists were compiled by the staff 
most familiar with UN documents. Evening 
meetings were attended at the library by those 
librarians who were members of the AAUN 
on their own time. Exhibits, as library func- 
tions, were allowed library time. 

Why should librarians and people generally 
take to heart the idea of the United Nations? 
Certainly it is not for the purpose of organiz- 
ing discussion groups as such. The UN is one 
of the great basic subjects in the realm of 
group dynamics where study and discussion 
lead naturally into individual and group action. 
It leads somewhere. There is something satis- 
fying in meeting with people who are con- 
cerned with the problems facing the UN. It 
is one way of learning how the United Nations 
affects each person and his community and 
what can be done to contribute toward its 
success. 

The library, of course, can do a great deal 
more in any community. Obviously it cannot 
perform miracles, but using its position as a 
center and depository of learning it can help 
stimulate the necessary interest. It is quite 
true that the best-informed people in the 
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world—the American people—are uninformed 
and misinformed about the, United Nations. 
Many have accepted the accusation that it is 
an outfit organized solely for the purpose of 
deceiving the American government and 
people. Much of the hostility against the UN 
is caused by widespread notions diametrically 
opposed to the actual facts. 

Take for instance the charge that the UN is 
a danger to American independence and 
sovereignty; or the charge that Soviet Russia 
and the communists control the UN. The 
documented and actual reality is that a great 
deal of the activity of the UN has been pro- 
moted by American initiative and sustained by 
the prestige of the United States. 

The charges are endless, but so must be the 
refutations. And here, the libraries of America 
and all the librarians, being impartial curators 
of the written word, can fulfill a patriotic mis- 
sion. While they cannot engage in crusades, 
they can certainly help to bring the facts 
before the reading public. 

In a way, it is not at all surprising that the 
‘ American people have not been overmuch in- 
terested in the functions and beneficial activ- 
ities of the UN. Most of the spectacular 
action taken by this world organization has 
been in the foreign field. Nevertheless, in 
this respect the record is impressive. The 
UN has stopped four bloody wars raging in 
Indonesia, Palestine, Kashmir and Greece; it 
has solved vital problems such as those in the 
Near East, where, as a result of Security Coun- 
cil action, French troops were withdrawn from 
Syria, British troops from Lebanon and Rus- 
sian troops from Iran. 

Less spectacular, but also impressive and 
conducive to the welfare of the United States, 
is the record of the UN in the fields of human 
rights, diplomacy, economic and technical as- 
sistance, health and education. Reports from 
the field, such as these following, testify to the 
success of the Service organizations. 

Many of us remember that hundreds of 
families in the United States were made home- 
less and workless by the devastating “dust 
bowl,” caused by years of drought. We know 
something of the work the government has 
done to reconvert the dust bowls into pastures 
and farms. 

Three hundred million people live in areas 
subject to drought, malaria, tuberculosis, 
ankyloslomeasis (caused by intestinal parasites), 
bilharzeasis (caused by parasites which infest 
the canals). In one village alone lived 40 
families—a total of 200 persons of working age. 
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These 200 persons were incapable of working 
six days out of every month—1200 working 
days a month, 14,400 days a year los- because 
of malaria. The village chief was reluctant to 
have the World Health Organization come in 
until convinced by these figures. The workers 
of that village are now protectec against 
malaria. 

In another village the WHO found no 
babies, although there had been ten babies in 
that village in the spring. All hac died of 
malaria. 

That is why our young men ard young 
women,—some of our best doctors and nurses, 
—are going from our own villages end cities 
to every country in the world, helping to elim- 
inate disease and to teach sanitation. That is 
why our young engineers and our medical 
scientists are cooperating in bringing adequate 
water supply to arid and drought-ridden coun- 
tries. They are building irrigatior systems 
and aqueducts for disease-free water, working 
together with the scientists and engineers of 
each country, . 

India has only .06 per 100 populetion tele- 
phone instruments, to 15-30 in the West; ex- 
panding the communications systems is an 
urgent problem. ‘There is the case of the 
foremen in a telephone factory in India, who 
had been trained in “job methods” dy an In- 
ternational Labor Organization expert. He 
noticed that all his workers except one suffered 
from hand burns when assigned to a particular 
process. Remembering his process training, he 
spoke to the one worker, analyzed the job, 
watched him in action, and with his help 
passed on his method to the other workers. 
Result: no more burned hands. This simple 
job training meant safer work methods, greater 
worker interest and increased produc-ion. The 
ILO, representing government, employers, and 
labor organizations from every natioa, is mak- 
ing a successful effort to increase employment 
and production and encourage trede. The 
workers and the business men in every com- 
munity share in this enterprise and in its 
rewards. 


Methods of industrialization, atomic energy, 
ways to health and education are taught and 
developed so nation can communicate with 
nation, and free chanels of trade can be es- 
tablished. For it is by these means that 
people live and prosper. The United Nations 
is growing in experience, influence and pres- 
tige. It is functioning and it gives results. 
But it cannot function well without the support 
of an open-minded and well-informed and uni- 
fied people. 

A bus driver on a First Avenue bus in New 
York had been trying to get the riders who 
were standing to step to the back of the bus, 
without noticeable success. Grumbling pas- 
sengers were jammed in the front part of the 
bus. Some couldn't reach the coin box to pay 
their fares. Opposite the United Nations 
Building the bus driver drew up to the curb, 
stopped his loaded bus and stood up. Point- 
ing dramatically to the towering wall of glass 
he spoke: “If we can’t get together on this bus, 
how can we expect those fellows in that United 
Nations to get together and help keep us out 
of war?” The crowd moved to the rear and 
the bus went on. 

A new era—not an era of fear, but a positive 
era of accomplishment, not an era of the 
atomic bomb, but of the brotherhood of man— 
is in the making. In return for our faith and 
support, the United Nations offers a new and 
realistic concept of life. The librarians can be 
a tremendous force in its realization. 


Aids and Sources for Community Action 


A group of librarians from Arkansas and 
Louisiana visited the United Nations following 
the ALA conference in Philadelphia, and held 
a luncheon meeting with Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and Mrs. Eleanor Towns, head of the 
AAUN Metropolitan chapter. The librarians 
had some questions and problems: how to 
obtain UN aid in programs; how to develop 
community action in support of the UN; where 
to get films, recordings, music, models, posters. 
They asked if there was a list of special days 
besides UN Day. They mentioned the need 
for a few simple book titles on the UN, and 
that the “package” material is sometimes diffi- 
cult to manage. The following factual lists 
and sources for aids were obtained from the 
United Nations, the American Association for 
the United Nations, and library sources. 


Themes for the Months 


A continuous exhibit on the United Nations 
is simple to arrange in the Library, using UN 
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posters. The following themes could be used for 
monthly emphasis when changes of posters are 
desired, and for group discussion: 


January Atomic Energy and Disarmament 
February Atomic Energy and Disarmament 
March Collective Securi 

April Food and Health 

May Food and Health 

June Technical Assistance 

July hae 3 

August Trade, Industry, Labor 
September Trade, Industry, Labor 

October United Nations (Oct. 23-30, UN 
November Week) 

December Membership Drive Month 


Human Rights and UNESCO 


Sources for Program Aids - 


UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC, IN- 
FORMATION, United Nations, New York. 


An official UN office. Request free back- 
ground material and posters rather than any- 
thing definite. All recent and available ma- 
terial will be sent free to groups, program 
leaders, teachers of international affairs, li- 
braries, but not to individuals. 


AMERICAN ÅSSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York. 


A volunteer organization affiliated with the 
International Association for the UN. Initi- 
ated UN Day. Its educational program is 
geared to serve local organizations through 
its national headquarters or its state and 
local chapters. Leadership, speakers, pro- 
gram suggestions, films, international music 
and similar information are available for 
group discussions, conferences and work- 
shops. Holds annual conferences in Wash- 
ington with 91 participating organizations. 


ForEIGN Pouicy Assocation, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Stimulates non-partisan programs in coopera- 
tion with independent community organiza- 
tions throughout the country on crucial in- 
ternational relations problems. 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED 
Nations, 816 21st Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A federal, state and city quasi-official organ- 
ization, emphasizing UN Day celebrations in 
cooperation with many member organizations, 
including the ALA. The Washington of- 
fice issues three aids to programs: Publica- 
tions List; The UN Works for You; Li- 
brarians and the UN. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE. DIVISION OF 

PuBLIcATIONS. Where To Go For UN In- 

formation; Sources of Information in the 
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United States About the United Nations and 
the United Nations Specialized Agencies. 
U.S. Supt. of Documents, 1953. 15¢ 
Excellent data on official sources, addresses 
of voluntary organizations, information cen- 
ters, publications, speakers, information for 
editors, radio and television, visual aids, 
dates and days. 


Six Popular Books on the UN 

BECKEL, GraHM. Workshops of the 
Abelard, 1954 231p. 
The social and economic achievements of the 
specialized agencies are excellently described 
with text and pictures. 


EICHELBERGER, C. M. UN: The First Ten Years. 
Harper, 1955 108p. 
A picture in “a few bold strokes” of the de- 
velopment of the UN and the crises with 
which it has had to deal. 


World. 


The 


FENICHELL, S. S., and ANDREWS, PHILLIP. 
Win- 


United Nations, Blueprint for Peace. 
ston, 1951 115p. 

Popular illustrated story of UN accomplish- 
ments in peaceful activities through its spe- 
cialized agencies. 


Garr, T. F. How the United Nations Works. 
Crowell, 1947 218p. 
An indispensable background book for both 
young people and adults. 


ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR, AND DEWITT, W. UN: 
Today and Tomorrow. Harper, 1953 236p. 
The human story of the UN’s work, the pri- 
vate citizen’s part and a note on the future. 
Of value to schools, workshops and the general 
reader. 


Unrrep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic IN- 
‘FORMATION. How Peoples Work Together; 
The United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Manhattan Publ. Co., 225 La- 
Fayette St., New York 12, N.Y. 1951 1183p. 
Factual information for quick reference, well 
organized and illustrated. 


Films Film-Strips Slides Television 

Unrrep NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
FORMATION, United Nations, New York. 
Send on request list of films, film-strips and 
slides, with prices for rentals and purchase, 
and sources where they may be obtained. 
Also will send information about films and 
film-strips for televising, which may be ob- 
tained by local television stations at the usual 
commercial rates. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


The Film Section gives advice in selecting 
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the UN film that presents the story visually 
to your audience on the subject of your 


program. 


Records—Radio 


Unirep Nations Rapro, Room 859, United Na- 
tions, New York. 


Broadcasts both “live” and transcribed pro- 
grams which are carried over several national 
networks. Librarians may write directly to UN 
Radio for available schedules or may contact 
their local radio stations for the hours that the 
regular and special programs are broadcast locally. 
Regular programs are: UN On The Record; UN 
Story; UN Radio Newsreel; United Nations Radio 
Review. Dramatized programs and documentaries 
are produced for special activities such as UN 
Day, Brotherhood Week. 

“The UN Story” is a transcribed series dramatiz- 
ing the work of the specialized agencies. It is 
available free on audition platters to radio stations 
and is being carried by over 600 stations in the 
United States. All free transcribed programs, regu- 
lar and special, remain the property of the radio 
stations. It is suggested that the program director 
of the local radio stations be contacted to obtain 
for the library the used transcriptions if they are 
no longer wanted (some radio stations destroy 
them); or if they keep them, the station might 
make them available on loan for special programs. 
If the local station does not use the UN programs, 
the librarian might be able to persuade it to try 
them. UN Radio will send an “audition platter” 
(a sample disk of one of the programs) to the radio 
station to see if it would want to add UN Radio 
to its program. 

Although the United Nations Radio intends 
these transcribed “audition platters” (recordings) 
for radio stations distribution, if they cannot Te 
obtained locally, they may be obtained for very 
special programs by writing directly to: Ethel 
Frank, UN Radio, Room 859, United Nations, 
New York. Explain the specific topic under dis- 
cussion, and a transcription will be sent if possible. 
Allow at least two weeks advance notice. 


\CTURES & PRINTS 


FINE ART 
SOURCE BOOK 


contains over 500 illustrations 


Our newest edition contains the World’s largest 
collection of fine full-color art reproductions 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 illustrations. 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 

FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details. 


Qestrcticher's 
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UNICEF; An UN Agency 


If Knowledge Be the Goal... Ve) 


MAURICE PATE 


An objective common to the United Nations 
and the world of librarianship is the promo- 
tion of the free flow of information. To illus- 
trate that principle in action and at the same 
time to give a near view of the work of one 
UN agency, the ALA Bulletin invited Mr. 
Pate to report on the work of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF). As its 
name implies, UNICEF is that branch of the 
UN most closely concerned with children 
throughout the world.—Ed. 


Freedom of information does not always 
imply equal access to information media; in 
this intensely political world the story that is 
warm and full of hope is often pushed out of 
the news columns by report of action, vio- 
lence and controversy. For the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF), repending 
as it is does on voluntary contributions from 
governments and individuals, information is 
the lifeblood. 

One of New York's leading newspapers re- 
cently described UNICEF as “the UN’s best 
known, best loved social agency, helping to 
health millions of hungry and underprivileged 
youngsters.” This is not so much a tribute to 
UNICEF as an agency but to the various 
countries of the world which, increasingly 
aware of the needs of their children, are plan- 
ning programs which make a start toward 
meeting these needs and are appropriating the 
necessary funds. Information is part of the 
key to this growth of UNICEF’s work. News 
of successful battles, whether they be against 





has been executive director 
of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF) since 
its commencement early in 
1947. He has had a dis- 
. tinguished career in the field 
a ` of child welfare work and 


service with UNICEF, Mr. 
Pate has visited 75 of the 
countries which UNICEF 
has aided. 
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relief. During his period of ` 
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malaria, tuberculosis, yaws or leprosy, spreads * 
quickly; as does information concerning the 
weapons used, be they DDT, BCG vaccine, 
penicillin or sulphones. 

The statistics show the 
UNICEF's influence. In 1953 UNICEF as- 
sisted 200 programs in 78 countries and 
territories; in 1954, 250 programs in 88 coun- 
tries; and in 1955 we are financing our part in 
260 programs in 91 countries. In the past 
three years aid has been extended to 43 coun- 
tries and territories for the first time. This 
year we will reach a total 32,000,000 children. 

These figures are impressive; yet like all 
statistics, they are cold. They do not begin to 
portray the warmth, the hope, and the vigor 
which has been kindled among the needy, 
under-nourished and disease-ridden people in 
those countries in every continent where our 
services have been utilized. 

During nearly nine years with UNICEF 1 
have visited 75 of the countries where 
UNICEF personnel or materials have been at 
work, and it has been heartening to see the 
spirit of cooperation which has existed. In 
our emergency operations—in Europe during 
the early postwar period and since then in the 
Middle East, Korea, India and elsewhere—we 
have been working closely with the voluntary 
relief agencies; in our long-range programs, 
with the trained doctors, nurses and midwives; 
and, in every country, with the mothers and 
children who until recently had to face dis- 
ease unaided. The maternal and child welfare 
centers are modest, sometimes primitive, but 
they stand out as a beacon of hope in the con- 
tinuing struggle against infant mortality and 
disease. “Assignment Children,” the film 
which Danny Kaye made of UNICEF’s work 
in Asia, eloquently and colorfully tells the 
story better than any words of mine. 

Naturally this worldwide program costs 
money—and here again information leads to 
action. Already this year seven countries, in- 
cluding the USSR, have promised financial 
help for the first time, and this will mean that 
in 1955 more than twice as many countries 
will be contributing as in 1950, In addition 
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increase in : 


we receive generous donations from private 
sources, from people who feel they would like 
to be part of this worldwide effort to raise con- 
ditions of human life. 

I think it is important to emphasize that 
in no sense is UNICEF a give-away program. 
On the contrary it is a self-help program. 
A project assisted by UNICEF is a co-opera- 
tive venture in which funds contributed by 
* UNICEF are “matched” by the assisted gov- 
ernments in terms of local personnel, Services, 
transportation and locally available supplies, 
equipment and facilities. In 1954 these 
“matching” contributions exceeded UNICEF's 
expenditure from central funds by two to one. 
This is a very healthy situation. It means that 
. UNICEF is working with the governments, not 
merely for them. And it is the first step 
toward acceptance by the governments of 
full responsibility for the program. This is a 
pump priming operation—and already several 
programs which initially were aided by 
UNICEF are now being carried by the gov- 
ernments on their own, 

UNICEF not only benefits from the ex- 
change of information—it also contributes. It 
could be said that the whole of UNICEF's 
work is educational, for its concern is always to 
assist programs which are not an end in them- 
selves but those from which experience may 
be gained which can have wider application. 


Libraries Represented at San Francisco 


Iraq Marsh Arab wel- 
comes return of Bejel 
Team 





UNICEF 


For example, its milk feeding programs are 
designed, except in emergency operations, not 
to provide a permanent supplementary diet for 
the mothers and children but to develop a new 
pattern of child feeding with more emphasis 
on the dietary needs of children. Again, the 
knowledge of how to stamp out malaria or 
yaws leads the people in their villages to find 
out how other age-old ills can be conquered. 
In helping to train nurses and midwives, 
UNICEF is creating cells of knowledge in 
the rural communities that in time will break 
through the barriers of ignorance and super- 
stitution. 

If knowledge be the goal of a free flow of 
information, then it is healthy children and 
healthy adults who can best learn the lessons 
which will lead to healthy community growth. 
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RAYNARD C. SWANK 


ALA representative at the San Francisco 
Meeting of The United States Committee for 
the United Nations, Week of June 20, 1955 

The Council of Member Organizations, 
United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, met at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, on June 24 to hear plans for and 
progress reports on the nation-wide observ- 
ance of the tenth anniversary of the UN this 
year. This delegate reported on the activities 
of the Advisory Subcommittee on Libraries 
and Professional Associations. 

To the delegates of the 130 member or- 
ganizations of the Council, President Eisen- 
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hower sent his greetings. The meeting was 
further punctuated by the appearance of 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, and Harry S. Truman, 
all of whom spoke warmly of the work of the 
United States Committee. Chairman | 
McDonnell presented to Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold a volume of resolutions and 
other assurances of support from more than a 
hundred of the member organizations. 

The United Nations, as several of the 
speakers emphasized repeatedly, can succeed 
only through the enlightened, voluntary sup- 

(San Francisco . . . Page 538) 
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HENRY R. LUCE 
Editor-in-Chief, Time, Life, Fortune 


ma-r ME 
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WISDOM 


can make your readers rich... ` 


Rich in the finer things of life! Rich in a bett 
grasp of the world ... and the hearts of tl 
people who live in it. WISDOM takes you a1 
your readers into the minds of the most gift 
men and women of Yesterday and Toda 
Philosopher and poet, composer and dramati: 
artist and industrialist, scientist and statesm: 
... all are here in WISDOM. 


an exciting new-idec 


that belongs tr 


In its pages the wisdom of the ages comes ali’ 
... wisdom you and your readers can use her 
and-now not only for greater material succe 
but for greater mental and spiritual attainme 
...for the things that money can’t buy. Ye 
WISDOM can make you and your readers ric 
It is a magazine for our time . . . and for all tim 


WISDOM WINS HIGH PRAISE 


DAVID SARNOFF: A splendid job! I am much impress 
with its format and content. ADLAI E. STEVENSO! 
WIsDOM is a beautiful and arresting publicatio 
CECIL B. DE MILLE: A handsome piece of work! SE 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN: WISDOM’s articles are time 
and important. MALCOLM MUIR (President, Newswe 
Magazine): WISDOM will be a real force in the broade 
ing of America’s understanding. 


Through the long period of development during whi 
WISDOM grew from idea to reality, Editor and Publish 
Leon Gutterman discussed the magazine’s ideals and .obje 
tives with many of America’s distinguished leaders. This 
to acknowledge publicly the great debt WisDoM owes the 
outstanding men and women for their counsel, the 
encouragement, their inspiration. i 
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iat is WISDOM? 


spom is the first magazine of its kind ever 
slished. It is a new picture magazine in which 
1 meet the Great Minds of all time... past 
i present... in every field of human thought 
| action. It is designed for men and women of 
ages, in all walks of life, whose time is limited, 
t whose interests are not; who want to go 
learning and get more knowledge in less time. 
‘aches to all parts of the world for outstand- 
articles and pictures to bring you a clearer, 
¢ker, fuller understanding of today’s knowl- 
xe and achievements. It is written in clear, 
derstandable language that makes reading a 
ight. It is brilliantly illustrated by the world’s 
st photographers and artists. It is non-political, 
n-sectarian, non-controversial. Its contents are 
lasting value and importance. 


hat is the format of Wispom? 


ISDOM is a masterpiece of printing craftsman- 
ip characterized by simplicity, dignity, beauty. 
he page size is 10%” x 13%”, the paper of 
gh quality, the type large and easy to read. 


magazine 


every library 


‘hat will I find in WispomM? 


NspoM brings you more information on more 
ibjects than has ever been brought together in 
ae magazine: in Art, Biography, Books, Busi- 
ass, Education, History, Humor, Law, Literature, 
[edicine, Movies, Music, Philosophy, Psychol- 
gy, Religion, Science, Television, Theatre, 
ravel, World Affairs. 

In the first issue, you will meet Shakespeare 
„as husband, father and actor...learn philoso- 
her Bertrand Russell’s formula for “Happiness” 
`. walk with Lincoln as Carl Sandburg brings 
im to life... laugh with the age’s sharpest wit, 
jeorge Bernard Shaw...read an appraisal of 
'isdom as the key to peace by President 
lisenhower...plus many more fascinating 
rticles ...all brilliantly illustrated. 


Vhat is the only way to get WISDOM? 


VispoM is available only by subscription. You 
an subscribe to it under a Money-Back Guar- 
ntee. You take no risk. You must be completely 
atisfied with WisDoM or you may cancel your 
ubscription and receive a refund at any time. 
[hus you are certain not only of getting the 
irst Edition (sure to be a collector’s item) but 
you save $1.50 by getting Wispom for a full 
year (12 monthly issues) at the Special Charter 
Subscription Rate of $6 instead of $7.50. First 
ssue will be published in November. 


VispoM is THE PERFECT GIFT! Enter a Gift 
“harter Subscription for a friend, relative or 
ibrary associate. A beautiful card will be sent 
ry WISDOM to announce your gift. 





WISDOM MAGAZINE 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


ie 


Mail this reservation today | 


...save $1.50 


Wispom Magazine 

8800 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 

Please reserve a Charter Subscription to WISDOM 
Magazine (first issue, will be published in November) 
at the Special Rate of $6 for one year — 12 monthly 
issues — a saving of $1.50 under the regular yearly rate 
of $7.50. (Continental U.S. only) 
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id and vocabulary coupled with exciting explanatory illustra- e 
ogi tions. Each author and illustrator is an acknowledged expert 
E ° and together have produced books of lasting value. è 
* e e e e o c NEW FALL TITLES: © + + + + 
° SKIING WITH PER AND KARI 2° 
A by Elisa Bialk RIPE = iko by Tomm Murstad “iy 
About a wonderful pony An informative tale by the 
a and rewarding family re- operator of one of Norway's è 
lationships. 96 pages. Inter- largest skiing schools. 32 
r est level Kg-5. Reinforced = pages, 3 colors. Interest A 
edition, net $1.88 level Kg-3. Reinforced edi- 
4. tion, net $2.10 ô 
CITY BOY, COUNTRY BOY SLEEPY FOREST 
® by Miriam Schlein by Naomi Zimmerman ® 
ä Full color illustrations. A A wistful story designed to = 
LITERARY p GUILD SELEC- caress the child to sleep. 
TION. Reinforced edition, Full color, 32 pages. Inter- í 
+ net $2.10 est level Kg-2. Reinforced -~ 
edition, net $2.10 
bd e 
taue book 4eme 
e BIBLE PICTURE STORIES e 
among the foremost beginning 
e by Lois Fisher reading for children, gains new NET r 
The reverence is captured stature with the addition of these 
ò with subtle humor and many five new titles for Fall. 74 x $ 1 .50 o 
2-color illustrations. 32 83%, 48 pages, 2 colors. Avail- 
pages. Interest level Kg-3. able only in Reinforced Editions. i 
& e 


Reinforced edition, net 


à STA $2.40 : 
FUN-TIME MAGIC CLOTH by Esther Nighbert 


by Victor Havel the true book ob y 


With materials commonly COWBOYS by Teri Martini a 















ab 
found around any home, 
° any seven year old or older the true book of a 
can have hours of fun. 32 HOLIDAYS and SPECIAL DAYS 
$a pages, 2 colors. Interest by John W. Purcell r 
level 2-4. Reinforced edi- 
tion, net $2.10 the true book of 
° SEASONS by Illa Podendorf > 
e by Richard &-irəne the true book of © 
k Willis SOUNDS WE HEAR by Illa Podendorf é 
The amusing tale of Rosie's : 
r car Josie that balked in 
the middle of a hill. 32 
pages, 3 colors. Interest 
D a 


level Kg-3. Reinforced edi- 
tion, net $2.10 
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Florida: ALA Conference Site 





Monaco Motel in Miami Beach 


Aerial view of scenic Florida. 


On to the Sunshine State 


Mrs. Hetca H. EASON 


Fabulous Florida—that phrase may be old 
and trite, but it is not tired; and it is certainly 
just as true as it was when you first heard it. 
What pictures it brings to mind! Ponce de 
Leon, as he knelt on the beach at St. Augustine 
at Easter and named this beautiful country 
Land of Flowers—the huge mansions in Palm 
Beach—the famed moon over jasmine-scented 
Miami—the miles and miles of luxury hotels on 
the sand of Miami Beach—Fort Jefferson near 
Key West which for so long held Dr. Samuel 
A. Mudd a prisoner because John Wilkes 
Booth had been his patient. History, legend, 
and breathtaking natural beauty are all a 
montage as we think of Fabulous Florida. 

But, librarians are likely to say, “As far as 
I’m concerned it’s a mirage—wishful thinking 
—beyond my pocketbook.” Nonsense! and 
youll discover this, when you come to the 
1956 Conference at Miami Beach, for one of 





head Community Relations 
Department, Miami Public 
Library is chairman of the 
local Publicity Committee 
for the 1956 ALA Confer- 
ence. 





MRS. HELGA H. 
EASON 


OCTOBER, 1955 


the most fabulous things about the state is that 
the prices, especially in summer, are so low. 
Yes, you can have that dreamed of Florida 
vacation for just about what you wish to pay. 
You can stay in big luxury hotels and pay 
commensurate prices (though summer room 
rates are two-thirds off winter ones, and the 
Conference room prices are breathtakingly low), 
or you can stay in smaller hotels and motels and 
pay much less. It’s up to you! 

Why not take your vacation before or after 
the Conference, and explore this fabulous 
State? No part of Florida is like any other. 
The North and Central sections can be com- 
pore to the Southern States; it is sub-tropical 
rom Palm Beach to Key West. 

If you drive from California and Texas, you 
will probably come down the West Coast. 
Here at St. Petersburg, Clearwater and Sara- 
sota major league teams are doing their spring 
and summer training; and at Sarasota, winter 
headquarters of the Ringling Brothers Circus, 
you can visit the Museum of the American 
Circus, as well as the Ringling Museum with 
its priceless art treasures. You will probably 
wish to stop at Ft. Myers to see the home of 
Thomas A. Edison, and then come into Miami 
by the Tamiami Trail along which you can see 
Indian chickees, and watch the Seminoles 
fishing. 


he dropped in 
for a minute 


and stayed for hours 





H. wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new 
experience. He was interested in “stuff about the 
moon growing brighter after the sun sets.” I helped 
him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of The 
Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, 
he went on reading about the moon and the earth 
and the tides. He didn’t know it, but he was being 
intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 
The Book of Knowledge which leads the child 
eagerly from page to page. 
As I watched him—past closing time—still engrossed 
in his reading, I knew I’d soon have to remind him 
of the hour. But, meanwhile, I couldn’t help a 
Satisfied smile at the new experience he gained: 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas 
to the mind. That afternoon he had entered the magic 
world of written ideas and I knew that the chances 
were heavily in favor of his being a reader from 
then on. From this experience with The Book of 
Knowledge he could well go on to become the 
happiest and most successful of human beings— 
a well-read man. 





-R * AF 


The modern Book of Knowledge is 19 separate 
volumes of fascinating reading, plus a fully cross- 
indexed 20th volume. The new 1955 edition has 
been importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, 
bleed photographs illuminate the newly-set and 
more-readable-than-ever type. There are 13,000 
illustrations including 700 black and white and 118 
color pictures that never appeared in The Book of 
Knowledge before. There are many more facts in 
the 1955 Book of Knowledge, and a greater unity 
and coherence. It is no longer necessary for a child 
to consult many volumes to get the important facts 
on a subject. Altogether, the 1955 Book of Knowledge 
in the classroom and in the library offers you one of 
the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 


and subsidiary companies 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. w 
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You Hoosiers and Buckeyes will, perhaps, 
come down through the center part of the 
State through the lake country, and you will 
enjoy taking a ride in a glass-bottomed boat 
at Ocala to see the underwater scenes at Silver 
Springs, and watching the graceful water ski- 
ing at Cypress Gardens near Winter Haven 
where so many movies are made; and you will 
marvel at the girls swimming underwater at 
‘Weekiwachee Springs. Near Winter Haven, 
too, is the famous Ross Allen Reptile Insti- 
tute, where children usually wish to see the 
milking of rattlesnakes (the milk is used for 
-serum ). 

The New Englanders and New Yorkers will 
probably arrive at Miami Beach by way of the 
East Coast. From St. Augustine down, the 
coconuts and the live oaks hung with Spanish 
Moss, will make your heart begin to beat faster 
as you realize that you are nearing the sub- 
tropics. And everywhere there is something 
fascinating to see and photograph. (Don't 
fail to bring your camera.) In St. Augustine 
be sure to visit the oldest house in America, 
and the Castillo de San Marcos as you ride 
in an amusing horse drawn surrey. In Marine- 
land the children will love the trained por- 
poises at the Aquarium, and at Daytona you 
adults should go to the Beach if only to be 
able to say that you have seen the stretch of 
firm, white sand so often used by great auto- 
mobile racers to make speed records. Vero 
Beach has the McKee Jungle Gardens in whose 
eighty acres thousands of exotic plants and 
trees grow wild. Ft. Lauderdale is famed 
not only for its miles of canals that make it 
the “Venice of the Americas”; but for Bahia 
Mar, the hugest (and most glamorous) yacht 
dockage on the East Coast. Then, Miami— 
whose many attractions include Vizcaya with 
its priceless treasures, the Parrot Jungle where 
you can pose with colorful macaws, the 812 
year old Spanish Monastery, the Monkey 
Jungle where humans are caged and monkeys 
run wild. And, you'll not want to miss the 
pink flamingoes and black swans at Hialeah, 
or the new 52 acre Seaquarium at Virginia 
Key with its marine amphitheatre and three- 
level viewing tanks. Be sure to drive to Key 
West over the Overseas Highway which spans 
the Keys, and separates the Atlantic from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Youll never see anything 
more beautiful than this drive over the gleam- 
ing white highway between the blue sky and 
the bluer sea. 

Whether you plan to come alone, with 
friends, or with your family, it is all the same. 
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You can afford a holiday in Florida, and you'll 
love every minute of your trip. Prices vary in 
different parts of the State, as do the facilities. 
On the West Coast, a double motel room often 
costs as little as four dollars; and a hotel room 
may be only five. On the East Coast the 
prices are a little higher with more facilities 
offered. A double room on Miami Beach costs 
around six dollars and up for a modern room 
in a hotel with, perhaps, a pool or a private 
beach. A luxury motel room is only eight 
dollars for two (plus two dollars for each 
extra person in the room) and ten dollars for 
an efficiency for two people; if you are bring- 
ing your family, adjoining rooms can be ar- 
ranged for the children. 

Many of these motels are completely air- 
conditioned, have pools, private beaches, 
shuffleboard, volley ball and horseshoe courts, 
card and game rooms, lounges with TV sets. 
Radio and TV sets may be rented for use in the 
rooms, there are playgrounds with supervised 
play for children, and reliable baby sitters are 
available at a moment’s notice. Some of these 
motels (and some hotels as well) have special 
free features such as wiener roasts, splash 
parties and out-door movies. 

Clothes are very informal in South Florida 
at all times, but in the motels your dress can 
be especially casual, for often you may go into 
even the coffee shops and lounges in a bath- 
ing suit. 

Food is also priced to fit your pocketbook. 
Some restaurants provide luxury meals at 
luxury prices. Others are most reasonable. 
And, many motels have efficiency apartments 
with kitchens (supermarkets are usually nearby) 
as well as coffee shops. Not only are the 
room and food prices reasonable, but the 
tipping can be negligible, for often you can 
serve yourself if you wish. 

Entertainment also varies in price. Night 
clubs, as in the winter season, have top flight 
entertainers and are fairly expensive. How- 
ever, there is a tour of Miami and Miami 
Beach night clubs for ten dollars that is an 
all-time bargain, and the driver will stop for 
you at your motel or hotel. Or you can dance 
and enjoy music and vaudeville at no extra 
cost at one of Miami Beach’s three Civic 
Centers. 

However, as you are in Florida your first 
thought is likely to be about swimming. Most 
of the coast cities have excellent beaches; and 
the sand, the sea and the sun make many 
people spend all of their holiday time swim- 
ming or relaxing beneath the palms. Fishing, 
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*Mylar Polyester Film — Reg. trade mark 
of E. |, duPont de Nemours & Co. 


@ Greater tear resistance 

@ PLUS— New non-bleed extra layer edging protects 
all corners where greatest wear occurs 

Combined with these standard PLASTI-KLEER construction features... . 
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dust wrapper, provide waterproof protection 
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of course, is first rate. You don’t have to have 
a license to fish in salt water; and you can fish 
off a pier or a causeway, or charter a deep sea 
fishing boat. If you prefer golf or tennis most 
cities have municipal courts; Miami Beach has 
two city-operated golf clubs and 20 first-class 
tennis courts. 

You will certainly want to do some sight- 
seeing. Here again you have a wide choice 
of price and of conveyance. Whether a bus, 
‘a drive-it-yourself car or a boat is needed to 
take you to the spot which you wish to see, 
transportation is easily available. 

June is just the time to come to South 
- Florida for the prevailing southeast breezes 
coming from the Gulf Stream make Miami 
Beach and Miami delightfully comfortable. It 
may surprise you to know that the average 
temperature in this area is 81, and that the 
mercury rarely exceeds 89 degrees. 

The climate, the beauty of the ocean and the 
beaches, the tropical flowers, the fascinating 
sights, as well as luxury accommodations are 
yours for what you wish to pay. So, come to 
Miami Beach in 1956. 

This is your chance of a lifetime to enjoy 
a Conference, and fabulous Florida at the same 
time. 








Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold in 
Last I5 Years — Proof 
Positive of MAGAFILE's 
Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
Magazines and Pam- 
phlets! Other uses too! 





Quick, folding assembly 


39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS — LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH—LA- 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 


MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped Flat, are Easy 
to Store and require Only Seconds for Assembly. 
A "Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate 
Costly Binding. Write today for Complete Descrip- 
tive Folder at No Obligation. Sample on Request. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 


The Magafile Company 


P. O. BOX 2615 


MERCHANTS STATION 
ST, LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Decrease Rebinding while you 
Increase Circulation with these Á 
PLASTI-KLEER® Book Jacket Cover 
features ... 


e Waterproof Transpar- 
ent Window for Pub- 
lishers’ Dust Jackets 


e Important Paper Back- 
ing to Cushion Bindings 
for Additional Circula- 

tions 


Patented Fold-Over 
Edge Construction to 
Protect Corners 


® 
PLASTI-KLEER “Regular” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 
For books that receive normal 
circulation and wear, the 
“Regular” Book Jacket Cover 
provides excellent protection. 


PLASTI-KLEER “Duplex” 
BOOK JACKET COVER 
For odd size books .. . for 
emergencies where you run 
out of a particular size of À| 
Regular Book Jacket Cover... 

the Duplex Cover adjusts to 

fit any size book—eliminates á 
book measuring. 


NEW! 


PLASTI-KLEER “‘Lifetime”’ 

BOOK JACKET COVER 
For books that need added 
protection because of heavier 
circulation or rougher han- 
dling, such as children’s books 
or school library books. 
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Grimsmudge Grime is a gremlin grey 
Who left his marks on books each day; 
His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
Could give a librarian heart-attacks. 


But his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM'S a book's best friend; 
It's colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that's consistent. 


Holliston Buckram has now called "Time!" 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM — looks 
Always clean on the busiest books. 

There are many colors from which to choose 
To bind your books in a host of hues! 


TO THE BINDER: 
Holliston Roxite Buckram 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, mc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 


takes stamping and print- 
ing easily with full 
coverage. 


XXXXXXXXXX 
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Directory of Library Periodicals 


PHILLIPS TEMPLE 


When the proposal for a comprehensive 
“Directory of Library Periodicals” was first 
announced by ALA’s Library Periodicals 
Round Table several years ago, it met with two 
widely different but equally arresting re- 
sponses: 


(a) “Why wasn’t this done a long time ago?” 
‘(b) “What’s the use of doing it at all?” 


The following paragraphs are an attempt to 
grapple with these exhilarating questions. 

* The spontaneous development and growth 
of the Library Periodicals Round Table is 
testimony to the active interest among li- 
brarians in their own serial publications. The 
LPRT was established by ALA Council ap- 
proval on July 4, 1952. If it has become an 
institution, it is to some extent the lengthened 
shadow of Eli M. Oboler, librarian, Idaho 
State College Library, who jauntily character- 
ized it as “an outgrowth of a noble experiment 
that didn’t succeed, the presidents and Editors 
Round Table.” (LPRT Newsletter 1:2 April 
1954.) 

The purpose of the LPRT is “. . . to provide 
opportunities for the discussion of mutual aims 
and problems by those editorially responsible 
for library periodicals, or their authorized rep- 
resentatives. Its membership is limited to those 
on the editorial and business staffs of library 
periodicals and other interested persons.” 
(LPRT Newsletter 1:2 April 1954.) In the 
brief period since its establishment, the LPRT 
has seen a growth in membership from a pio- 
neering handful to 179 dues-paying members, 
including over a score of institutional members, 
among which are several library schools. One 
of its most tangible achievements has been the 
publication of the LPRT Newsletter, which has 
attracted wide attention among librarians and 
others interested in periodical publications 
problems. 

Ralph Shaw once remarked that “Whenever 
librarians get together and form a group the 
first thing they do is to ‘make a survey.. Why, 
I don’t know. It’s the nature of the beast, I 
suppose.” The first major step of the LPRT 
was to make a survey, not so much from its 
“beastly nature” as because it was painfully 
evident that while everybody talked about li- 
brary periodicals, nobody knew with any com- 
pleteness who was issuing what periodicals 
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where, in which form, and for what purposes. 
Indeed, the question soon arose: “What is a 
library periodical?” The original survey was 
over and done with before the answer to that 
one reached its present state of relative clarity. 
Before divulging it, a glance at this original 
survey and its results is in order. 

In the spring of 1953 a questionnaire was 
distributed to 305 libraries or library-related 
organizations in the United States (and a few 
in Canada) which issued periodicals. There 
were 162 replies received; 143 did not reply. 
This questionnaire, despite the fact that it was 
pared down to essentials, was of rather formi- 
dable proportions, consisting of 20 numbered 
questions which, including subdivisions, 
actually totalled 75 questions. The response of 
53% speaks well for the patient and cooperative 
spirit of librarians, considering that the most 
efficient way yet devised to lose friends and 
alienate people is to send them a question- 
naire. 

The information gathered proved useful and 
informative beyond expectations, and those in- 
terested in the results may find them sum- 
marized in the LPRT Newsletter—a publication 
that has thriven lustily under the guiding hand 
of John F. Harvey, chief librarian, State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, to whom re- 
quests for the Newsletter should be addressed. 
The summaries just mentioned reflect the scope 
of the survey: 


“Format and Advertising Policies” by W. P. Kellam 
(Questions 9-13) in Vol. 1 #1 April 1954, pp. 


3-5. 

“Editorial Policies of Library Periodicals” by Zelia 
Jane French, Grace Murray and Dorothy Ethlyn 
Cole (Questions 14-20) in Vol. 1 #2 July 1954, 

, 3-5. 

“Circulation and Exchange Analysis of Library 
Periodicals” by Phillips Temple (Questions 1-8) 
in Vol. 1 #2 July 1954, pp. 6-8. 

The great difficulty experienced in assem- 
bling a mailing list for the questionnaire high- 
lighted the fact that there exists no adequate 
directory of library periodicals. That led to 
the formation of the LPRT Subcommittee on a 
Library Periodicals Directory which is pres- 
ently engaged in an attempt to fill this gap in 
our professional bibliography. And that is 
where you—the reader—can bio: where you 
can, in fact, determine in large part the suc- 
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cess of the project—by sending in (if you have 
not already done so to one of the regional co- 
operators) a postal card to the writer stating 





librarian, Page Com- 
munications Engineers, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 
was formerly librarian 
of Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguis- 
tics. He is a member 
of the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee and 
was chairman of ALA’s 
Book Acquisitions 
Committee 1945-50. 





Phillips Temple 


three facts about any library periodical you 
may happen to issue: 

(1) Name of the periodical, 

(2) Name of the editor, 

(3) Address of the editor. 

By a “library periodical” is meant any serial 
publication (except annual reports, unan- 
notated book lists, and publications of the Fed- 
eral Government) issued in the continental 
United States under library auspices for li- 
brarians and/or anyone else interested in the 
development and welfare of libraries. This in- 
cludes staff bulletins and library house organs; 
publications of associations whether local, 
municipal, county, state, regional or national; 
“Friends of the Library” publications; periodi- 
cals issued by library schools or library school 
alumni or alumnae; and so forth. 

Since the aim is to produce a comprehensive 
directory, we are interested in small publica- 
tions as well as large ones; those consisting of 
one page or of many pages; mimeographed, 
printed or in near-print; of local or national in- 
terest. This is admittedly a large order, and 
when we first contemplated it there was no 
difficulty in understanding why someone 
hadn’t done it before. Yet there are sound 
reasons for this inclusiveness—practical ones. 
The “Directory” will include a geographical 
section, according to present planning. This 
will enable anyone, anywhere in the United 
States, who is preparing to launch a library 
periodical or who is otherwise interested, to 
tell at a glance what other library periodicals 
are issued in his area, or in the entire country; 
who edits them; under whose sponsorship they 
appear; where they are located; what their 
general content is; what their average press 
run is; what format they use; whether they 
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carry advertising or illustrations; what their 
frequency of publication is; what their sub- 
scription rates are; whether they are included 
in any indexing services, and if so which ones; 
what their exchange policies are; and similar 
factual information, 

There is another reason for this comprehen- 
siveness that is perhaps not fully apparent to 
anyone who has not come in contact with large 
numbers of library periodicals, namely, that 
a respectable amount of solid professional writ- 
ing is scattered through them, and yet is little 
known to the generality of librarians. One ex- 
ample from our own “shop” is the splendid’ 
piece by Dr. Leon Carnovsky on “Standards 
for Library Periodicals” which appeared in the 
LPRT Newsletter for January 1955 (Vol. 2 
#1) and would have received much less at- 
tention than it deserves if it had not been 
picked up by the Library Journal in its Febru- 
ary 1, 1955 issue. We thoroughly agree with 
the sentiments expressed by Mr. Lee Ash, li- 
brarian, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, in his letter on this point to the Editor 
of the Library Journal (80:702 April 1, 1955). 

Thus far 522 titles for the “Directory” have 
been assembled by the Subcommittee and a 
group of regional cooperators. (The Subcom- 
mittee consists of John F. Harvey, Kansas State 
Teachers College; James G. Hodgson, Colorado 
A & M; W. P. Kellam, University of Georgia; 
and Phillips Temple, chairman, Georgetown 
University Institute of Languages and Linguis- 
tics. The regional cooperators are: Pacific 
Northwest: Mrs. Ruth H. Gershevsky, King 
County P. L., Seattle; Mountain—Plains: James 
G. Hodgson; California: Grace Murray, Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento; Southwest: 
Frances Kennedy, Oklahoma City University 
Library; Midwest (Western): John Harvey; 
Midwest (Eastern): Kar] Brown, Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pa. (the current chairman of the 
Library Periodicals Round Table); District of 
Columbia: Phillips Temple; New England: 
Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York; Southeast: Porter Kellam.) How- 
ever, this is only the first step toward the ulti- 
mate goal. Since we are all working on our 
own time, on a volunteer basis, without any 
special financial resources, we depend upon 
librarians at large—the ultimate beneficiaries of 
the project—to become participants to the ex- 
tent of mailing information about library pe- 
riodicals to the Chairman of the Subcommittee. 
We are moving rapidly toward the issuance of 
a preliminary edition of the “Directory.” May 
we hope to include your publication in it? 
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ALA Periodicals 


This list was compiled from questionnaires sent 
to known periodicals published by ALA units. In 
some instances new editors may have been ap- 
pointed. 


College and Research Libraries 

Editor: Maurice F. Tauber 

School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sit 

New York 97; NX. 

Content Material: Prefer studies on new ap- 
proaches in college and research library 
services, facilities, buildings, etc. 

Unit: Association of College & Reference Li- 
braries—Off.cial 

Published: Quarterly—to be published bi- 
monthly beginning Jan. 1956. 


ACRL Monographs 

Managing Editor: David K. Maxfield 

University of Illinois Library 

Chicago Undergraduate Division 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Content Material: Original contributions cover- 
ing all aspects of collegiate and research 
librarianship; supplements CURL 

Unit: ACRL—Publications Committee 

Published: Irregularly 


Newsletter 

Chairman of Section: Thomas Shaw 

Library of Congress : 

Washington, D.C. 

Content Material: Official news of the section 
only 

Unit: ACRL—Reference Libraries Section 

Published: Irregularly 


Junior College Libraries Section Newsletter 

Editor: Mrs. Thelma Taylor 

Los Angeles Harbor Jr. College 

Wilmington, Calif. 

Content Material: This publication is used to 
report and to promote the activities of the 
section, 

Unit: ACRL—Junior College Libraries Sec- 
tion 

Published: Irregularly (average 3 a yr.) 

Newsletter of the Pure and Applied Science 
Section ACRL 

Editor: William Budington 

John Crerar Library 

Chicago, Ill. 

Content Material: Mostly news notices and ab- 
stracts of talks given at meetings 

Unit: ACRL Pure & Applied Sciences Section 

Published: Irregularly 
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School Libraries 

Editor: Norris McClellan 

Library School 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge, La. 

Content Material: It contains news of the as- 
sociation, school libraries in general, and 
inspirational articles for school librarians 

Unit: American Association of School Libraries 
—Off.cial 

Published: Quarterly 


Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom 

Editor: Paul Bixler 

Antioch College Library 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Content Material: Clippings and news notes or 
comments on intellectual freedom events 
anywhere 

Unit: Committee on Intellectual Freedom 


Published: Irregularly (6 a yr.) 


Hospital Book Guide 

Editor: Charlotte Studer 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Content Material: Any material concerning 
hospital libraries 

Unit: Hospital Libraries Division—Official 

Published: Monthly (Except July & Aug.) 


Journal of Cataloging and Classification 

Editor: Esther J. Piercy 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 

Baltimore 1, Md. 

Content Material: The JCC publishes papers, 
articles, reviews, and news notes concern- 
ing cataloging, classification, and related 
fields. It is the official organ of the DCC 
and publishes reports, news, and other in- 
formation of its officers, committees and 
boards, and members 

Unit: Division of Cataloging & Classification— 
Official 

Published: Quarterly 


Library Service to Labor 

Editor: Ralph E, McCoy 

Institute of Labor & Industrial Relations 

U. of Ill, 

704 S. Sixth St. 

Champaign, Ill. 

Content Material: Library Service to Labor 
welcomes news items or more lengthy 
articles describing services offered by pub- 
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lic libraries to labor groups. It is also 
interested in reporting on any cooperative 
programs or projects developed between 
libraries and labor unions. 

Unit: Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor 

Published: Bimonthly 


Junior Members Newsletter and Placement 
Bulletin 

Editor: William Quinly ; 

Chicago Teachers College 

Chicago, Ill. 

Content Material: Includes anything of interest 
to Juniors, items about them or by them;: 
news of local and state chapters, meetings 
at conferences, etc. 

Unit: Junior Members Round Table 

Published: Quarterly 


Newsletter of Library Education Division 

Editor: Dorothy F. Deininger 

Library Services Branch, Special Services Div. 

Bureau of Navy Personnel 

U.S. Dept. of Navy 

Washington, D.C, 

Content Material: Articles on library educa- 
tion from librarians in the field 

Unit: Library Education Division 

Published: Irregularly (3-4 a yr.) 


Public Libraries 

Editors: S. Janice Kee and Dorothy K. Smith 

PLD Hdq. Office : 

50 E. Huron, Chicago, III. 

Content Material: Official publication carrying 
material representing all interests of the 
Division, 

Unit: Public Libraries Division—Official 

Published: Quarterly 


The PLD Reporter Supplementing Division’s 
Quarterly Public Libraries Irregular in- 
tervals. Each issue treating one particular 
subject 

Editor-in-chief: Janice Kee, Executive Secre- 
tary PLD 

Content Material: Consists of compiled infor- 
mation gathered from public libraries on 
subjects of interest to librarians, trustees, 
and library schools. It is made up of re- 
ports too lengthy for inclusion in Public 
Libraries and particularly suitable for pub- 
lication as a pamphlet. 

All organized groups within the ALA 
working in the field of public librarian- 


ship or related fields, are invited to con- 
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sider The PLD Reporter as a possible out- 
let of communication. 
Unit: Public Libraries Division 


Serial Slants 

Editor: Stephen Ford 

U. of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Content Material: Carries news and articles 
pertaining to acquisition, processing and 
servicing of serials. Includes exchange, 
cataloging, binding, bibliographies, etc. 

Unit: Serials Round Table 

Published: Quarterly 


SORT Bulletin 

Editor: Ralph Hansen, Jr. 

State College of Washington Library 

Pullman, Wash. 

Content Material: Carries material about the 
activities (meetings, projects, etc.) of li- 
brary staff associations throughout the 
country; manuscripts or transcripts of ad- 
dresses presented at staff association 
meetings, reports of staff forums, and 
program schedules of library staff asso- 
ciations. Materials on subjects which 
would be of interest to library staff as- 
sociations, e.g., Civil Service, staff par- 
ticipation in library administration, rela- 
tions between staff and administration, 
methods of improving professional and 
technical performance of staff members, 

romotion of library staff welfare and 
morale, the library staff member as a 
public employee, staff rights and priv- 
ileges, ALA’s conception of the purposes 
and functions of SORT, etc. 

Unit: Staff Organizations Round Table 

Published: Quarterly 


Top of the News 

Editor: Mary Peters 

Public Library 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Content Material: Material dealing with li- 
brary work with children and young 
people with materials & activities 

Unit: Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People—Official 

Published: Quarterly (Oct., Dec. Mar. & May) 


Legislative Bulletin to State Associations 

Editor: Harold S. Hacker 

Rochester Public Library 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Content Material: Legislative activities of state 
library associations 
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Your Library is 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


with AM = & 


STEEL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT _ 


Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer low maintenance. 





k 


Reading room corner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with 
sloping magazine shelves. 
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LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS + BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


a 
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The World’s Largest Record Dealer 


LIBRARIANS!!! 


Now Ready: The DISC BOOK 
Two Years in Preparation .. . 


576 pages of vital information on all phases of re- 


corded music on long playing records 


In ONE volume—All this up-to-the minute information 
systematically arranged for easy reference .. . 


The Baedeker of the Record 


A a sos, S E ees Ves List Price $7.50 


Special Educational Price 


$600 Postage Prepaid by Us 


David all 


DISC BOOK 


4a brew Z.owixz 





Write today to Mr. B. Rosen, Educational Department, 


SAM GOODY “ 


Unit: ALA Committee on Library Legislation 
Published: Irregular 


Exhibit—Newsletter 

Editor: Donald Dickinson 

Gaylord Brothers, Inc. 

Home address: 816 W. State 

Geneva, Ill. 

Content Material: Published to report library 
association exhibit news and the activities 
of the Round Table 

Unit: ALA Exhibits Round Table 

Published: Quarterly 


BPA Notes: Newsletter Board on Personnel 
Administration 

Editor: Herbert Goldhor 

Evansville Public Library 

Evansville, Ind. 

Address all communications concerning BPA 
Notes to: Hazel Timmerman, ALA, 50 E. 
Huron, Chicago 11 

Content Material: This publication designed 
to bring together all available news and 
information likely to be of interest and 
value to those who are responsible for 
or interested in any phase of personnel 
administration in libraries. This news- 
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235 West 49th Street 3 


New York 19, N.Y. 


letter is not aimed at meeting the needs 
of the individual employee or of the very 
small library, though nothing in this pub- 
lication will be confidential. 

Unit: Board on Personnel Administration 

Published: Bimonthly 

ALA Washington Newsletter 

Editor: Julia D, Bennett 

ALA Washington Office 

Hotel Congressional, Wash. D.C. 

Content Material: News pertaining to Federal 
Legislation 

Unit: ALA Washington Office 

Published: Irregular (12 a yr.) 

The Booklist: a guide to current books 

Editor: Edna Vanek 

American Library Association 

50 E. Huron, Chicago 11 

Content Material: An annotated list of books 
selected for adults, young people and 
children 

Unit: American Library Association 

Published: Twice a month September through 
July and once only in August 

ALA Bulletin 

Editor: Ransom L. Richardson 

American Library Association 

50 E. Huron, Chicago 11 


ALA BULLETIN 


Content Material: Material of general interest 
to librarians and those interested in the 
library world. It carries official news of 
the association. 

Unit: Official publication of the ALA 

Published: Monthly (bimonthly in July-August) 


Subscription Books Bulletin 
Chairman of Subscription Books Committee: 
Donna D. Finger 
Head of Reference Dept., Kansas City Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo. 
Content Material: Contains book reviews pre- 
pared by the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee which is composed of 35 librarians 
from many types of libraries from all 
parts of the United States and Canada 
‘and which is under the chairmanship of 
Miss Finger. These analytical reviews 
evaluate encyclopedias, dictionaries, at- 
lases, and other reference works from the 
standpoint of use in libraries and homes 
and state whether the works are “recom- 
mended” or “not recommended.” 


Unit: Subscription Books Committee 
Published: Quarterly 


The Clearing House Newsletter 
Editor: Helen M. Focke 
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School of Library Service, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6 

Content Material: Published to report, to en- 
courage and aid all efforts which will 
bring good recruits into the library pro- 
fession 

Unit: Joint Committee on Library Work as a 


Career , 
Published: Occasionally 


Library Periodicals Newsletter 

Editor: John F. Harvey 

State Teacher’s College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Content Material: For editors and others in- 
terested in library serial publications. 

Unit: Library Periodicals Round Table 

Published: Quarterly 


Reprint Expediting Service Bulletin 

Reprint Expediter: Aaron Fessler 

The Cooper Union, Cooper Square, N.Y. 3 

Content Material: Provides information on 
book titles being reprinted and other in- 
formation in the reprinting field. 

Unit: Committee on Reprinting, ALA Board 
of Acquisitions of Library Materials 

Published: Quarterly 


LISTENING CORNER” 
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During the week prior to the opening of 
Midland’s new public library, the Grace A. 
Dow Memorial Library, the citizens of this 
community of 25,000 people spontaneously 
saw fit to acknowledge the importance of the 
library to their city through observance of 
Library Appreciation Week, February 13-19. 

This venture might more appropriately be 
sub-titled, “Librarians Learn From Laymen,” 
which is the real reason for this article and the 
sharing of an inspiring experience. 

It all started when one lay person advanced 
the thought that it would be very much in 
order if the citizens of this community of 
chemical workers were to organize in some 
fashion its expression of appreciation to the 
Herbert H. and Grace A. Dow Foundation 
for its gift of a new and fully-equipped library 
and cultural center. 

The idea caught fire immediately, Soon an 
eight-man Steering Committee was formed for 
the purpose of shaping this thought into a 
workable project. 

This committee was comprised of the man- 
aging editor of the local newspaper, an at- 
torney, a prominent businesswoman, a school 
principal, a clergyman, and three members of 
the A.A.U.W. The city librarian served in an 
ex-officio capacity. 

The committee was ably assisted by the 
Education Committee, Midland Branch, 
American Association of University Women, 
throughout the entire project. Its contribution 
ranged from creative thinking to performing a 
great amount of routine work with equal en- 
thusiasm. 

It was unanimously agreed at the first meet- 
ing of the Steering Committee that there 
should be a door-to-door campaign both for 
money for new books and for used books which 
might be of value, | 

There were two reasons for this decision. 
First, this technique would make it possible to 
contact every resident and would facilitate an 
educational approach which would introduce 





city librarian, Public Library, 
Midland, Michigan was 
formerly city librarian in 
Concord, New Hampshire. 
He is chairman of the Archi- 
tecture Committee of the 
Public Libraries Division and 
is past-president of the Con- 
cord, N.H., Kiwanis Club. 
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New Library 
Gets Unique 
Housewarming 


Kerru Doms 


the community to its new library’s resources 
and facilities. Secondly, it would give each 
person an opportunity to acquire a share of 
stock, so to speak, by placing a book in the 
library. ‘The latter was very effective in this 
“common-stock” conscious city where the pur- 
chase of local industry stock on a pay-roll de- 
duction basis is very popular. 

Since the library is well-supported by tax 
funds, it was important that the campaign be 
promoted as a “house-warming gift” rather 
than as a desperation appeal for funds. 

A skilled fund raiser organized the solici- 
tation on a precinct basis. 

As a compromise, it was agreed that used 
books should be accepted for library appraisal, 
but that lists rather than the books themselves 
were to be turnéd in to the library. In effect, 
the library reserved the right to select and 
reject as it saw fit. 

The show was now ready for the road. Two 
instructional meetings for captains and can- 
vassers were held in the library auditorium. 
At both of these the librarian had ample op- 
portunity to describe technical problems, ex- 
isting resources and needs. Also, it gave the 
co-chairman opportunity to establish the tone 
of the campaign through the following state- 
ment: 

“The purpose of the week will be to focus at- 
tention on the value of the library as an edu- 
cational center for all. In collecting funds for 
new books, we hope to do for the library what 
a successful housewarming does for a new 
home.” (They did!) 

Contents of the canvasser’s kits were pre- 
pared most skillfully. Each kit included: brief- 
ing for each worker; facts about the library; 
pamphlets of introduction to the library; record 
cards (to use when a gift is made); envelopes 
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for gifts; and envelopes for including lists of 
gift books. 

The recordcards were very effective and 
provided space for indicating subject prefer- 
ences for books, phonorecords (33 rpm), art 
reproductions, and linguaphone records. <A 
“tear-off” receipt served as a “thank you” and 
also noted, “Your contribution may be de- 
ducted from Income Tax.” On its reverse side, 
_ library hours were listed. 

On the reverse side of the main body of 
the form, space was provided for listing by 
author and title of gift books. 

While more then 300 people were ringing 
door bells, a great variety of parallel promo- 
tional activity was taking place. 

It was truly a community affair. High 
‘school speech students presented a radio 
panel-discussion program. Editorials and 
news stories were featured often. A local 
printing firm donated its services for the 
various pamphlets which were required, Art 
students and interested individuals arranged 
store window displays. A benefit performance 
was staged by the amateur theater group. 

Three radio programs, 25 news stories and 
hundreds of man-hours later, these were the 
results. Net receipts $5,710.82; more than 
2,000 books offered from personal libraries. 

The one-week campaign was a solid suc- 
cess, both as a library-education project and 
financially. More people than ever before 
have a closer bond with the library because 
they have become direct “stockholders” in 
their public library. 

Upon the conclusion of this thrilling week, 
all records and funds were turned over to the 
library. And as with any one-week old in- 
fant, the library staff found itself confronted 
with a number of problems which had to be 
solved. 

There was the problem of used books of- 
fered by individuals—what to take, what to 
reject, how to notify individuals of staff deci- 
sions. 

First, all of the information was tabulated, 
checked against library holdings and selections 
were made. Following completion of this 
lengthy task, a volunteer telephone corps noti- 
fied all book donors which of their books, if 
any, were desired. It was of utmost impor- 
tance that each book donor receive acknowl- 
edgement. 

Many of the books offered were useable as 
added copies. Some fulfilled out-of-print 
needs and a number of valuable items of local 
and state historical interest were acquired. 
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Seemingly, the biggest task to confront the 
library staff was the development of policies 
and procedures governing the expenditure of 
those funds donated during Library Apprecia- 
tion Week. 

Interestingly enough, the size and nature of 
the money gifts varied considerably and 
ranged from twenty-five cents to $150.00. Most 
people gave $3.00 since it represented the cost 
of an average book, 

Donors of the smallest sums were very 
specific on the use of their money. Those who 
gave the larger sums invariably stated, “No 
preferences,” 

As a first step, all funds were deposited in a 
Library Reserve Fund to simplify billing and 
accounting procedures. 

Next, all contribution record cards were 
reviewed and the information which could 
serve as a purchasing guide was tabulated. 

One of the concerns of the staff was that 
most of the funds raised would be ear-marked 
by the donors, making book selection a real 
burden. The analysis which follows revealed 
that the Steering Committee did its job well 
in the education of canvassers to technical 
problems. 


Book Fund Analysis 
Organizational gifts (Speciai 


bookplates required) $ 741.42 
Specific Titles 45.00 
Subject Preferences 205.00 
Phonorecords 159.00 
Art Reproductions 34.00 
Childrens and Y P Books 256.30 
No Preferences Expressed 4,290.10 

Total $5,710.82 


On the basis of these facts, it was possible to 
establish a purchasing guide which was sub- 
divided into a “priority group” and a “non- 
priority group.” 

Priority purchases consisted primarily of 
organizational gifts which required special 
bookplates. A deadline of three months for 
the purchase and processing of this group was 
established. 

A period of one year was allowed for the 
purchase and processing of books in all other 
categories in order to make it possible to ac- 
quire some of the outstanding fall and spring 
publications. 

As a blanket form of recognition, a special 
Library Appreciation Week bookplate is being 
used in nearly all of the purchased books as 
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well as in those which wee donated. The 
bookplate reads, “Presented by the Citizens 
of Midland to the Grace A. Dow Memorial 
Library during Library Appreciation Week, 
Feb, 13-19, 1955.” 

Due to the fact that most people contributed 
books and money with no strings attached, this 
project which could have overwhelmed a 
small staff is one which is being fulfilled read- 
ily and efficiently, 

A few interesting sidelights follow: 

1. Most of the money given specifically for 
children’s books was contributed by grand- 
parents, 

2. Of the more than 1600 citizens who 
donated money, only three requested that 
books be purchased in memory of others. 

3. Only one person specified a book on 
clocks and bells. 

4. Only one person wanted his gift to go to- 
ward a piano fund. 

There were many reasons for the success of 
this community wide house-warming. The 
most significant of these are summarized, 

1, The idea, and its execution was in total 
a layman’s concept-carried out completely by 
laymen. 

2. The formulation of an effective organ- 


ization by the Steering Committee provided 
for: | 

a) Public relations; b) precinct basis for can- 
vassing; c) educational meetings of captains and 
canvassers; d) preparation of detailed informa- 
tion kits for canvassers; e) implementation of 
an acknowledgment system for gifts; f) special 
provision for handling of used books; g) close 
liaison with the library staff. 

Without a well-conceived organization and 
subsequent education, a project of this type 
could be calamitous. First, if used books 
were brought to the library in great numbers, 


selection, rejection and return of the unwanted _ 


books could result in poor public relations. 
Secondly, if contributors are encouraged to 
give money with strings attached a small staff 


would have trouble meeting its obligations. ° 


Third, if deadlines for the use of such funds 
are too restricted, intelligent book selection is 
not possible, 

As a final demonstration of good faith to 
our stock-holders, all materials purchased from 
these funds are being displayed (temporarily) 
on appropriately labeled shelves from which 
they circulate. There is also available a brief 
review of the history, purpose and results of 
Library Appreciation Week. 


BRITISH BOOKS 


There is no need to turn to booksellers abroad for your 
British books— 





Our London Office, established in 1884, pro- 
vides unsurpassed service 


Shilling prices are converted at the current 
exchange rate of 14¢ 


Books reach you promptly by mail from 
abroad 


Thorough out-of-print service; many titles 
available from our stock in New York 


STECHERT- H AFNER INC. FOUNDED IN 


NEW YORK 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 1872 


She World ‘ Leading iVelenintionalk Wooksellers 
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PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Now available: 


Beautifully illustrated books for children 
from many countries in their original 
language. Grouped in packages for the 
librarian’s convenience. 


Carefully selected for library use by ex- 
pert librarians. 


A PROJECT to foster international under- 


standing through easy and enjoyable 
books. 


SPONSORED BY ALA. 

An important addition to your library. 
A new center of interest to your readers. 
Make these books available to your chil- 
dren, teachers, students, etc. 


DON’T MISS THE NEW 1955-56 CATALOG 


with important new packages. 


WRITE TO: 


Package Library of 


Foreign Children's Books 
69-41 Groton St., Forest Hills, New York 75 


ANNOUNCING 





The BLUE BOOK 
OF AWARDS 


Another “Marquis First” 


The only complete reference giving in a single 
volume full details of all nationally important 
awards made in the United States and Canada 


Listing— 
@ Description of the award with name and 


address of sponsoring organization or in- 
dividual. 


è Who is eligible for the award. 


@ Name, address and prize-winning accomp- 
lishment of recent winners. 


Cross Classified and Fully Indexed 
for Easy Reference 
Over 2750 award listings 

Full Cloth 

15% Library Discount 


256 pages 
$7.25 list 


The A. N. MARQUIS CO. 
CHICAGO 11 





New and Different Coverage 





wv 


INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX 





economics labor 
sociology public opinion 
political science musicology 
theatre arts geography 


and many other topics 





This international guide to periodical literature in the social 
sciences and humanities now has new and different coverage. 
In accordance with a vote of all subscribers, the following changes 
were made effective with the June 1955 issue: 


è increased coverage of periodicals in the humanities and social sciences 


èe exclusion of purely scientific, psychological, and foreign language periodicals 


To bring these changes about, 


tional. Among the subjects now indexed are: language, literature, 


53 periodicals have been added to the Interna- 


anthropology, 


archaeology, geography and history; also, economics, sociology, political science, 
labor, public opinion, philosophy, religion, musicology and theatre arts. 


The International Index is a quarterly with annual and three year cumulations. 


Write for Your Service Basis Rate to 


950 University Ave., N.Y. 52, N.Y. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


J 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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SJOSTROM LIBRARY IDEAS: 





The RANCHER Reference Unit 


Maximum utility is the keynote of this original RANCHER 
Reference Unit—still another New Life innovation by Sjöström. Combining a 
30-drawer card catalog, auxiliary shelving, and counter-height reference table, 
this unit gives you “just what you have always wanted.” 
It is 68°" I. x 18” w. x 42"' h. The top shown is 
linoleum. Also available in rubbed maple or MICOLOR*, y J 
*MICOLOR being Sjöström’s fresh, new OW 


Formica tops in blendable colors. 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Overdue Finds 


The following day, as the clock struck seven, Monsieur Sariette would take up his place in the 
library, and resume his cataloguing. As he sat at his desk, however, he would dart a Medusa-like 
look at anyone who entered, fearing lest he should prove to be a book-borrower. . . . 

He was always in agony lest one of the objects confided to his care should escape him. As the 
guardian of three hundred and sixty thousand volumes, he had three hundred and sixty thousand 
reasons for alarm. Sometimes he awoke at night bathed in sweat, and uttering a cry of fear, 
because he had dreamed he had seen a gap on one of the shelves of his bookcases. It seemed to 
him a monstrous, unheard of, and most grievous thing, that a volume should have left its habitat. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, 1936, p. 220 Anatole France 


Submitted by: Ellen M. Earley, formerly assistant librarian, 
Morse Institute Library, Natick, Massachusetts The Revolt of the Angels 


“ .. You will be surprised at Tyrannio’s excellent arrangement in my library. What is left of 
it is much better than I expected: still I should be glad if you would send me two of your library 
slaves for Tyrannio to employ to glue pages together and assist in general, and would tell them 
to get some bits of parchment to make title-pieces, which I think you Greeks call ‘syllybi’.” 


TIE RE ETE 1921 : Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Letters 

Submitted by: Virginia Winstandley, assistant librarian, : n ; 

University uf Louisville Library, Louisville 8, Kentucky to Atticus, with an English 
translation by E. O. Winstedt. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words, Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to “‘Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


ee ——————————— ny 





The Development of Reference Services 


Through Academic Traditions, 


Public Library Practice, 
and Special Librarianship, 


by Samuel Rothstein 


@ A full-length book, well-written, and exhaustively documented 
@ Traces reference services from first beginnings circa 1850 

@ Emphasizes continuing contributions of various types of libraries 
@ Gives entirely new perspective to reference work 


@ Important for all concerned with public, university, college, and special 
libraries work $3.25 (cloth) ; $2.75 (paper) 


Nonageys 





C/O AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 EAST HURON ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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The Library's Pay Plan 


A Statement of Principles 


DRAFTED BY THE BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL 
OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION JuLy 8, 1955 


The American Library Association believes 
that an important factor in establishing and 
maintaining good library service is adequate 
pay for library employees as exemplified in a 
well-constructed and _ well-administered pay 
plan. A knowledge of the principles on which 
sound salary administration is based must be 
the foundation of an equitable pay plan. To 
aid the library’s governing board, its adminis- 
tration, and its staff in the formulation, pro- 
mulgation, and operation of such a pay plan, 
the ALA Board on Personnel Administration 
sets forth in a series of related statements the 
principles of salary planning and administra- 
tion. 


1. A sound pay plan will be predicated on a 
systematic analysis and evaluation of jobs 
in the library, and will reflect the current 
organization and objectives of the library, 
recognizing different levels of difficulty and 
responsibility inherent in various positions, 
whether these are classified as professional, 
nonprofessional, administrative, specialist, 
maintenance, or trade; the relationshi 
among positions in terms of difficulty and 
responsibility will thus be expressed in a 
unified plan which will integrate all types 
of service and will assure equal pay for 
equal work. 

2, An equitable salary schedule will be pro- 
vided for each class of position which is 
comparable to that received by persons 
employed in analogous work in the area 
and required to have analogous training 
and qualifications, 

The salaries of nonprofessional employees, main- 

tenance and skilled trade workers employed by 

the library system will compare with those of 
local workers performing similar duties. The salary 
schedules for professional library positions, in the 
case of the community where the pay scale does 
not meet competing rates outside, may need to ex- 
ceed the prevailing local level for other professional 
personnel. Since the recruiting of professionally 
trained librarians is on a nation-wide basis, the 
library system must compete with rates paid in 
the country as a whole in order to obtain and 
retain a high quality of professional personnel. 

In libraries in educational institutions (elementary, 

secondary, and higher education) the professional 

librarians will normally be on the faculty pay plan, 
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with the salary schedules of the various classes of 
faculty rank adjusted to compensate equitably for 
such factors as shorter vacations and longer work 
week; where a separate pay plan is used, it will 
be comparable with that of the faculty and ad- 
justed to compensate equitably for such factors as 
vacation and work week. 


3. An equitable salary schedule will provide 
for each class of position a minimum and a 
maximum salary and a series of increments 
within each salary range, such increments 
to be granted on the basis of demon- 
strated competence, individual develop- 
ment (whether through growth on the job 
or through formal education), and attitude. 

4. The library system in developing a pay 
plan, and in reviewing it to maintain its 
adequacy, will identify one or more key 
positions in the professional and in the other 
services, set salary schedules for these posi- 
tions which are comparable to prevailing 
rates for such positions, and develop and 
adjust the salary schedules for other levels 
of positions in relation to the salary 
schedules set for each of these key posi- 
tions, 

5. The pay plan ladder consisting of the salary 
schedules for the various classes of posi- 
tions will provide an orderly progression 
from the lowest to the highest schedule, 
with each schedule reflecting properly the 
difference in level of duties and responsi- 
bilities of positions in that classification 
from those in the schedule below and above 
it but without wide gaps or serious over- 
lapping between schedules. 

6. An equitable pay plan will reflect living 
costs in the community, the cost of main- 
taining an appropriate level of living, and 
the ability of the jurisdiction to pay for 
the service. 

7. All policies and rules concerning the opera- 
tion and administration of the pay plan will 
be set forth clearly in writing and will ac- 
company the pay plan. 

8. Though final approval and adoption of the 
pay plan and rules for its operation rest 
with the governing board and administra- 
tion of the library, it is desirable that the 
library staff participate in the formulation 
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of both the plan and its operating rules. 
9. Each staff member will be informed of the 

salary schedule for his class of position, of 

the relation of that schedule to the pay 

plan as a whole, and of the policies and 

rules governing the operation of the plan. 

The current studies of the ALA Board on 
Personnel Administration giving salary data for 
key positions will provide useful material for 
the library system in developing and main- 
taining the adequacy of its pay plan. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


° why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT FAY BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 


enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 










Basic books for 


Libraries 


L U T H E R Rudolf Thiel 


Translated by Gustav E. Wiencke 


The first book in English to bring the 
whole panorama of Luther’s life and 
struggles before the reader, this is not 
a history book, but a highly dramatic 
story with Martin Luther in the center 
of the stage. The author is a German 
newspaperman—the book had a record 
popular sale in Germany. $5.00 


A Basic History of 


LUTHERANISM IN 
AMERICA Abdel Ross Wentz 


IQ Former president of Gettysburg Seminary 


A comprehensive history of the 
2 Lutheran church and Lutheran people 
in the U.S., carefully presenting the 
development of both in the light of 
historical perspective. By a recog- 
nized authority. $5.00 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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MARADOR PLASTIC 
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MARADOR 





Penny-Pincher 


One-piece cover, front and back of translucent 
flexible Vinyl plastic. Snap-out metal parts. 
Choice of three colors. 8 sizes. Economical, 
durable. Write for information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD.,LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


Sotued ! now to 
a | 


COPY FROM BOUND BOOKS 


THE NEW 2-WAY 


Cormac 
BOOK PRINTER / 
Ps 














£ 
















‘Unique V-shape design 
has solved the problem of photocopying from 
bound books, clear fo the binding! Without 
slightest harm to book or binding, you've got 
instant facsimiles of any book page, from 
margin-to-margin . . . or, snapped into a level 
position. . . of any letters, manuscripts, etc. 


Ask your nearest Cormac dealer to show you 
how easily anyone can copy bound books 
with the Book Printer and a Cormac 
processing unit. Without obligation, of course! 
Or, write to Cormac for further details. 


Cornac INDUSTRIES, INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.11, N. Y. © OR.5-9310 
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Serials 
Trustees 
Cataloging Tools 








All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


WHAT WILL UNIVERSITY libraries be like in the 
year 2005? Will the librarian be a coordinator 
rather than a commander? Will the catalog 
contain only those materials not described in 
printed bibliographies? Haynes McMullen, as- 
sociate professor of Library Science, Indiana Uni- 
versity discusses these and other ideas in “Ameri- 
can University Libraries, 1955-2005” in College 
and Research Libraries for July. 

THE st. Louis Public Library has made a survey 
of how serials are handled in 44 libraries. Serials 
in Public Libraries by George Hartje, Ass’t Chief 
of the Catalog and Order Dept. will help other 
librarians with their serial problems: administer- 
ing, cataloging and recording. 

IF YOU ARE PLANNING to start a film circuit or 
want to compare yours with others, the Michigan 
Library Film Circuit Manual, 1955-56 will help 
you. Forms, annotated list of films used, and 
general directions are included, Issued by Charles 
A. Norford, Audio-Visual Center, Michigan State 
Univ., East Lansing, Michigan. 

LIBRARY PUBLICITY Clippings, Box 753, Salinas, 
Cal. has available for 10 cents (in stamps) copies 
of one of their publications, Getting the Library 
into Print. In this issue Sarah Wallace outlines 
what is considered good library “news.” 

POINTERS FOR THOSE IN CHARGE of publicity are 
also included in So You’ve Been Elected Publicity 
Chairman, a pamphlet issued by the Occidental 
Life Insurance Co., of Calif. in Los Angeles. 

OF PARTICULAR INTEREST to trustees is the Home 
Study Course for Library Trustees available now 
from the Home Study Dept. of the University of 
Chicago (Registration fee $20.00 plus cost of 
books). The lessons have been written by Helen 
A. Ridgway, formerly Chief Public Library Spe- 
cialist of ALA and now Chief, Bureau of Libraries, 
Hartford, Conn. (Note: Headquarters Library 
does not have a copy.) 

THE LATEST REPORTS of the ALA Adult Edu- 
cation Projects conducted last year are: Family 
Relations and Community Betterment (Discus- 
sion series presented by the Boonslick Regional 
Library in Sedalia, Mo.); Unfinished Business 
(interim report on the Adult Education Project 
of the Mississippi Library Commission, entitled 
“Another BAWI Program (Balanced Adult Edu- 
cation with Industry)”; Civic Affairs Forum (case 
study from the Jackson, Tenn. Free Library). 
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FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 





Dip you sre the article on the services of the 
Nashville Public Library in the American City 
for August—one of the first on public libraries in 
this magazine? Ross L. Holman has given a good 
picture in “Nashville Library Tuipie Service.” 

A List oF “Basic General Cataloging Tools” is 
included in the July issue of Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification. Helpful to beginning catalpgers. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIANS frequently ask how the 
book fund should be allocated. Stith Caine, li- 
brarian at Illinois Wesleyan University in Bloom- 
ington has compiled a Bibliography on the Alloca- 
tion of the Book Fund for College and University 
Libraries. 

HEARINGS ARE NOT always interesting to read, 
but those on the Library Services Bill are and will 
make you proud that so many people were willing 
to speak for it. Federal Aid for Library Service in 
Rural Areas (hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives) is published by the 
Gov't Printing Office in Wash., D.C. 

College and Research Libraries, which is to 
become a bi-monthly publication in January, is 
now carrying a useful column entitled “A-V Clear- 
ing House,” edited by the Audio-Visual Committee 
of ACRL. The first issue in July included a list 
of films suitable for use with college students, 
audio-visual reference sources, and current models 
of opaque projectors. 

A coop List oF books that could be used as a 
nucleus for a small high school library is 1,000 
Books for Independent School Libraries, issued by 
the Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre St., 
Milton 86, Mass. (price $1.00). Subject headings 
are included with each title listed. 

THE ASSOCIATION of Young People’s Librarians 
has collected a group of tape recordings of book 
discussions by young people that were used as 
library programs on local radio stations in Youngs- 
town, Detroit and Indianapolis. These may be 
used for non-profit purposes only and may be 
broadcast only over non-profit radio stations. 

THE HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY has new dedication 
programs, annual reports, booklists, colored slides 
of all types of libraries (over 800 now in the 
collection) and the 1955 Dana Award scrapbooks. 
In addition, Karline Brown of the Audio-Visual 
Dept. of the Cincinnati P. L. has given us the 
plan and picture of the department with a record- 
ing on the instruments and players of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra made by the Films 
& Recordings Center. 
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BOOKS FOR FALL 





Leopard in My Lap 

By Micnarta Denis. A personal history of 
fabulous adventure in the far corners of the 
world. Superb photographs, many in color, by 
Armand Denis. Sept. 26, $4.95 


The Long Chance 
By Davip Marx. Tremendously tense and ex- 
citing novel of a pathological gambler. 

Sept. 28, $3.75 


More Deaths than One 


A novel by Stuart Encstranp. Powerful 
psychological drama about a marriage held 
together by a shocking secret. By the author 
of THE SLING AND THE ARROW. Oct. 10, $3.50 


The Vallency Tradition 

A novel by Gorpon Merrick. Perceptive pic- 
ture of a rich young man’s revolt against a 
domineering mother. By the author of THE 
STRUMPET WIND. Oct. 10, $3.95 


The Little Professor 
of Piney Woods 


By Beru Day. Inspiring story of Dr. Laurence 
Jones, the Negro backwoods educator made 
famous on the TV program, This Is Your Life. 
Photographs. Oct. 24, $2.95 


St. Anne, Grandmother 


of Our Saviour 

By Frances Parkinson Keyes. The only com- 
plete presentation of one of the most beloved 
Saints in the Church. Illus. Dec. 5, $3.95 


Men, Rockets & Space Rats 
By Lioyp Ma tan. Exciting, first-hand re- 
port on the men who are learning how to con- 
dition the human body for space travel. Pho- 
tographs. Oct. 26, $4.95 


GILBERT PRESS BOOKS 


Distributed by Julian Messner, Inc. 





Marmaduke 
By Bran ANDERSON and PHIL Leeminc. Very 
funny cartoons about a great big dog. 


Sept. 26, $1.95 
G.G.I. 


THE DYNAMIC KEY TO SALES SUCCESS 
By Maxwe tt I. Scuutrz. A completely new, 


relaxed, positive formula for successful sales- 
manship. Sept. 26, 2 vols., boxed, $3.95 


Nat Fein’s Animals 

First collection of the great animal pictures 

by the Pulitzer Prize-winning photographer. 

Text as told to Ferdi Backer & Ruth Biemiller. 
Cct. 10, $3.50 


Nora Kramer’s Story Book 


for Threes and Fours 
Tested stories by 25 outstanding authors. 160 
pages, over 100 illustrations. Oct. 10, $2.95 


The Knife 


By Tueon Wricnt. The strange and fascinat- 
ing true story of a “crime” that changed a 
civilization. Illustrated by Rus Anderson. 
Photographs. Oct. 26, $5.00 


What Price Dory? 

Cartoons by Coon Day. Text by ALFRED F. 
Loomis. Nautical nonsense about boats and 
boatmen. Nov. 7, $2.95 


Clerical Errors 

Clean, wholesome fun which will appeal to 
clergy and laity. Situations and captions by 
Rey. Henry C. Breck. Cartoons by W. BOLTE 
GIBSON. Nov. 7, $1.95 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 


IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





This column appears regularly in these pages 
in response to requests for information about the 
activities of ALA units, 


Cooperation with other national organizations 
is a tradition of many years standing in ALA. 
Thirty-five years ago the first report of the newly 
appointed Committee on Reciprocal Relations with 
Other Organizations said it was the duty of the 
Committee “to enlarge the program of library serv- 
ice and to carry to the general or the special 
public a clearer knowledge of the assistance which 
library service might be to organizations striving to 
attain certain ends or to produce certain results.” 

This early committee under the chairmanship 
of Mary Eileen Ahearn reported that ALA had 
sent a delegate to a conference called by the Na- 
tional Information Bureau to consider the co- 
ordination of national social work. Because of the 
general spread of the county library movement 
a delegate was sent to the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Agencies Engaged in Rural 
Social Work. (ALA has today a Joint Committee 
with the Rural Sociological Society.) Asa Don 
Dickinson, then librarian of the University of 
Pennsylvania, represented ALA at the meeting of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences and reported common ground of great 
interest between the two associations. This com- 
mittee also reported in 1920-21 on the close co- 
operation maintained with the National Education 
Association, a cooperation which was manifested 
later in the creation in 1939 of the Joint NEA- 
ALA Committee which has worked successfully 
through the years. The committee report con- 
tained other comments and suggestions not with- 
out pertinence today. 

Today ALA appoints representatives to other 
organizations, groups and committees. The Asso- 
ciation has appointed a representative to the 
Council of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science since 1928, Melvin Voight 
being the present representative. We currently 
have representatives to 29 other organizations, 
among them being the American Country Life As- 
sociation, Janice Kee; Civil Liberties Clearing 
House, Helen Steinbarger; International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations Council, Douglas Bry- 
ant; U. S. Committee for the United Nations, John 
Richards; Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
Julia Bennett. ALA representatives attend the 
meetings of these organizations to library coopera- 
tion with their activities. 

ALA is asked a number of times during each 
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year to send representatives to meetings of a va- 
riety of organizations. Such representation is pro- 
vided only if the objectives of the organization bear 
a fairly close relation to the objectives of ALA, 
and since we have no budget for this activity the 
representatives must come from the area where 
the meeting is being held. The Association is 
grateful to these representatives, and to the in- 
stitutions employing them, for the time they have 
given to attendance at these meetings and for the 
good reports which they send to Headquarters.. 
The organization meetings to which ALA sends 
representatives during any given year are as di- 
verse as our national life. I wish there were 
room here to enumerate all of them and to quote 
from some of the reports which we receive. 
Among others, ALA representatives attended meet- 
ings of the following organizations during the pe- 
riod of September 1954 through August 1955: 
Annual Conference on Aging—University of Michi- 
gan—Alberta Singelyn 
Canadian-United States Conference on Mutual Re- 
lations—Washington—Phillips Temple 
Council of National Organizations, Inter-Associa- 
tion Council—Washington—Ruth Warncke 
American Standards Association, Subcommittee on 
Documentary Reproduction and on Photographic 
Reproduction, Paris and Stockholm—Donald 
Holmes 
Inter-University Labor Education 
Cleveland—Dorothy K. Oko 
Jewish Labor Committee—Chicago—Ruth Shapiro 
National Association of Radio and TV Broadcast- 
ers—Washington—Violet Myer 
National Civil Liberties Clearing House—Wash- 
ington—Helen Steinbarger 
National Conference for Cooperation in Health 
Education—New Haven—J. Gordon Kennefick 
National Conference on Citizenship—Washington 
—Lois C. Miller 
National Conference on Effective Use of Women 
Power, U. S. Department of Labor—Washington 
—Hazel Timmerman 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Committee on 
Youth Services—New York—Beatrice Bailin 
U. S. Committee for the U.N., Council of Member 
Organizations—San Francisco—Raynard Swank 
World Economic and Social Development, Point 
Four Information Service—Washington—Julia 
Bennett, Lucile Morsch 
Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. 


Committee— 
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"indispensable" * 


Subscription 
Books 


Bulletin 
In its 25th year 


Subscription Books Bulletin is proud of 
its 25 year old position as the guide to the 
buying of subscription and reference 


books—encyclopedias, dictionaries, at- | 


lases, and collections of stories or ma- 
terials for information and recreation. It 
evaluates and compares books and sets, 
stating whether they are “recommended” 
or “not recommended” for the home, 
school, and public library. Its unbiased 
critical reviews are prepared by a volun- 
tary committee of thirty-five librarians. 
The Subscription Books Bulletin provides 
an important service which libraries 
should use and make available to the com- 
munities they serve. 


*“This quarterly should be considered in- 
dispensable in practically every type and 
size of library. One is tempted to say the 
smaller and more isolated the library, the 
more it needs this bulletin. Its modest 
price may well be looked upon as an in- 
surance premium against the wasting of 
large sums in the purchase of bloated 
reference works.’—Introduction to Refer- 
ence Work by Margaret Hutchins, for- 
merly Associate Professor, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University. 


$3.00 a year (4 issues) 


“the most valuable''* 


The 
Booklist 


A Guide to Current Books 
In its 50th year 


The golden anniversary of The Booklist, 
the leading guide to book-buying, serves 
to remind librarians of its many valuable 
features. More than 2,500 selected works 
in virtually all fields have been classified, 
catalogued, and described in the past 
year, some of them in advance of publica- 
tion. Full buying information for each 
entry is regularly included. Every issue 
contains selected lists of books for the 
small library, while editions and series 
appear in alternate issues. Lists of free 
and inexpensive materials and government 
documents are published from time to 
time. 


*“For regular checking The Booklist is 
probably the most valuable [aid] for the 
majority of small and medium sized li- 
braries. Even if a library must select and 
acquire some of the more popular recent 
books before they are entered in The 
Booklist, it must still check this list for 
nonfiction and for less pressing titles 
which may have been overlooked.”—Book 
Selection by Francis K. W. Drury, for- 
merly Librarian, the Nashville Public Li- 
brary, and Visiting Professor, George Pea- 
body College Library School. 


$6.00 a year (23 issues) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street * Chicago |1, Illinois 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


REFERENCE librarians and others who need 
to write or use their hands while talking over the 
telephone will be interested in the Phone Mate 
which holds the receiver 
and mouth piece at head 
level. It. is designed to 
fit any modern phone base 
and is quickly and easily 
attached. Control is reg- 
ulated by a key, which, 
when raised, has the effect 
of lifting the receiver. 
When the conversation is completed, the key is 
simply snapped down instead of “hanging up.” 
Sold through most office appliance stores, Phone 
Mate is manufactured by Pioneer Equipment Sales 
Co., 234 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 
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BOOK CABINETS, designed in a new concept 
to allow greater flexibility because of complete 
mobility and the use of standardized dimensions, 
are both colorful and 
practical for libraries. 
The cabinets have a vari- 
ety of uses. In addition 
to their basic function, 
they may be used as room 
dividers, mobile cabinets, 
supplementary work sur- 
faces, and for reception 
rooms and offices. The 
cabinet on wheels, illus- 
trated, operates as a book 
truck which may also be 
used as a book case. There is a choice of open 
shelves or doors, of full or divided shelves, and of 
four functional mountings—casters, legs, bases, or 
wall mountings. Built of tempered hardboard, 
faced with plastic at points of wear, the cabinets 
are undercoated and finished in sage-gray, with 
doors in coral, blue, or yellow pastels. Cabinet 
tops get the double protection of a melamine 
plastic coating. Write to Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender, 623 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, attention Mr. 
Routledge for more information. 

TWO NEW PHONOGRAPHS introduced by 
Califone feature a pickup arm so balanced that it 
“falls upward,” eliminating accidental dropping on 
the record. Also featured is a new ceramic turn- 
over cartridge. A new type of “fool-proof” arm 
rest locks the pickup arm easily and snugly. The 
basic model is the 5]-6; the 7V-6 also includes a 
continuous variable speed control from 16 to 88 
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rpm with an illuminated stroboscope for checking ` 
all speeds. A new catalog is available from Califone 
Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 

FILING active records by a new system called 
Verti-File permits a 90% increase in capacity over 
conventional files by using vertical shelving with 
adjustable snap-in metal dividers on every shelf, 
according to the manufacturer’s claim. It is reported 
that per filing inch expense is 67% less than con; 
ventional filing equipment costs. Complete visi- 
bility and the elimination of file drawers to tug out 
and push in makes for faster filing. Available in 
3 foot standard cabinet sections complete with 
finished end panels and top. Write to DeLuxe 
Furniture Co., Warren, Pa., for more information. 

CARRELL DESKS that can be attached to the 
same columns supporting adjustable shelves is a 
feature of the new line of flexible library equipment 
now being manufactured 
by Art Metal Construction 
Co. Easy attachment 
permits these desks to be 
removed and replaced by 
shelves immediately. Also, 
additional desks may be 
attached during catalog- 
ing or special work. 
Illustrated are the new carrell desks attached to 
stack columns at the Paul Klapper Library, Queens 
College, where space savings is two-thirds that re- 
quired by the conventional desk-chair arrangement. 
For additional information, write to Mr. C. W. 
Simpson, Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

PHOTO-COPIES anything written, printed, 
typed, or drawn whether on one or two sides or 
photographed from color or black and white 
originals, in a bound book or flat, is the manufac- 
turer's claim for the new Hunter-Photo-Copyist. It 
is a compact, all-metal unit, weighing only 12% 
pounds, with a copying surface of 9% x 14%”. 
Perfect contact pressure assures clear copies right 
into the binding of a book. Sensitized paper is 
used, which can be developed with either tray or 
transfer process. For further information, write 
the Hunter Photo-Copyist, Inc., 595 Spencer St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

THE RECORDING AS A TEACHING TOOL, 
containing a compilation of articles on recordings 
and teaching in addition to a listing of recordings 
for the Social Studies curriculum, and a study plan 
has been published by Folkways Records. For 
your copy write to Moses Asch, Folkways Records 
& Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York 36. 
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KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
” Save Binding Costs 


- Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10”"x7”"x 
4" to 164%4"x11%4"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 

Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 

line of library equipment. Write 

today for complete descriptive folder. 


ex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Have You Ordered? 


BOOK WEEK 
"DO IT YOURSELF” 
FOLDERS 


MOBILES 


FALL CUTOUTS 


STURGIS 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS INC. 


P.O. BOX 552, STURGIS, MICH. 


OCTOBER 






















UNIVERSAL BINDERS 


Magazines are pro- 
tected with Universal 
Binders’ patented 
“Twin-Lock” mecian- 
ism. Only your Uni- 
versal key will open 
“Twin-Lock”. 


UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. 


815 Ave. 8, P.O. Bex 159, Son Antonie, Tex. 





Notice to Librarians 

The Library Binding Institute has prepared 
a brochure with instructions to librarians on 
emergency measures to salvage and reserve 
books and periodicals damaged by tke flood. 
Copies may be obtained free by writing Li- 
brary Binding Institute, 10 State St., Boston, 
Mass. In a similar emergency in 1937, it was 
possible to save or restore almost 90% of the 
books and periodicals, despite their immer- 
sion in water and mud, when proper pro- 
cedures were adopted. 


"Tomorrow's Careers on T-V" 

Librarianship will be the subject of “To- 
morrow’s Careers” presented from WAAM in 
Baltimore by the Johns Hopkins University 
for ABC-TV, Saturday, October 15, 9:00 p.m., 
eastern standard time, Lynn Poole, >roducer 
and moderator, in cooperation with the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 


Periodicals Dept. Sold 
The Periodicals Department of the H. W. 
Wilson Company has been sold to the Back 
Issues Corporation an affiliate of Kraus Peri- 
odicals, Inc., 16 East 46th St., New York 17, 
N.Y, 
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SAN FRANCISCO (from page 507] 


port of the people of the member nations. Its 
motive power is the moral principles of the 
people themselves. For this reason the con- 
tinuing assistance of the non-governmental 
agencies is indispensable to the UN. The par- 
ticular job of the United States Committee, 
its Council, and its various subcommittees is 
to develop close contacts with the people of 
the United States through the member organ- 
izations, to inform them about the history, the 
goals and the achievements of the UN and to 
stimulate them to action, The committee is a 
grass-roots agency with an educational mis- 
sion. 

The reports of the various subcommittees— 
religious, ‘labor, youth, agricultural, profes- 
sional, radio and television, and others—all in- 
dicated the great range and variety of the 
efforts during this anniversary to arouse in- 
terest in and to disseminate information about 
the UN. It was further indicated that the li- 
braries of the nation are in a position to make 
one of the most significant contributions. Not 
only can they tell the story of the UN directly 
to their communities but they can also be of 
invaluable assistance to all the other organ- 
izations that are participating in the effort. 
The United States Committee is counting 
heavily upon libraries to spearhead commun- 
ity programs and to insure that no citizen 
lacks the opportunity to read and to think in- 
telligently about the UN. The development 
of a world consciousness is essential to peace 
in the months and years ahead. 


LOOKING FOR A LIBRARIAN? 
LOOKING FOR A LIBRARY? 

Box 731, May ALA Bulletin “Positions Wanted” 
received 19 replies. If you need help, or a position, 


advertise in the ALA Bulletin “Classified Advertise- 
ments,” 





FREE SLIDEFILMS 
The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you 


need to help enrich and vitalize your 
teaching are listed, classified and in- 
dexed by title, subject, and source in the 
New, 1955 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 

—Authentic— 
—Comprehensive—Easy to use— 

Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph 10, Wis. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White | 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and cloth 
books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle—enough 
for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will strengthen . 
and preserve old powdery leather—ideal for bind- 
ing magazines. In use by Rare Book Departments 
of many great libraries. Liquick Leather,” 32 
Hawley St., Boston 10, Mass. : : 

WOULD purchase two (2) copies of the 14th 
edition of Dewey’s decimal classification. Sher- 
brooke Civic Library, 363 King St. West, Sher- 
brooke, Que, ° 

More Publicity for Your School—Multilithed, 25 
pp-, 6000 words; Today in American History—320 
important events arranged in chronological order, 
Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, multilithed, 14 pp.; both 
$1.00 each, postpaid, Fort Hamilton Press, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


SERIALS Librarian. New position. Interest in 
organization of periodicals and documents for use 
needed. Some reference work. Apply: Mr. 
Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

YOUNG Adult’s Librarian including some ad- 
visory service to adults, for New York suburban 
library. Salary $4500-$5100 according to quali- 
fications. L.S. degree and appropriate experience. 
B 755 

ASSISTANT Children’s Librarian, L.S. degree, 
experience desirable but not mandatory, for an 
interesting combination of elementary school and 
public library, 25 miles north of Boston. Salary 
$3250-$3600, depending upon qualifications. Va- 
cation, sick leave, retirement. Apply Memorial 
Hall Library, Andover, Massachusetts, 

CATALOGER. With a large, well-known life 
insurance company in Boston. Some reference 
work. Five-day week and liberal benefits. Please 
write stating qualifications and salary expected. 
B 765 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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. ministration college. 


ASSISTANT Library Director. L.S. degree. 
Cataloging experience desired. One month 
vacation, sick leave, pension, 37-hour week. Busy 
suburban library 30 minutes from New York. 
Salary depending on qualifications. Apply: Mary 
M. Nye, Lynbrook Public Library, Lynbrook, New 
York. 3 

HELP wanted male—eastern Connecticut indus- 

has immediate opening available for director 
of special library. Library or museum experience 
required. Write B 757 giving experience, age and 
salary expected. 

CATALOGER. Library degree required. As- 
sistant librarian for engineering and business ad- 
Salary $4200 with month’s 
vacation and faculty status. Apply: Charles Pen- 
rose, librarian, Clarkson College of Technology, 
PotSdam, New York. 

WORK with children—plans and programs. Fast 
growing suburban community library needs chil- 
dren’s librarian. 37% hr. week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement. West Orange Public Library, 
West Orange, N.J. 


Southeast 


CHILDREN’S Librarian for attractive library 
in beautiful city of 30,000 population. Accredited 
library school graduate with some experience. 
Salary $3300. 5 day week, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement and other benefits. Apply: Head Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Coral Gables 34, Florida. 

ASSISTANT Librarian: Library training re- 
quired, 40 hour week. Paid vacation and sick 
leave, civil service. Write Mildred Goodrich, 
Carnegie Library, Anniston, Ala. 


Midwest 


REMODELED central building and expanding 
branch service require larger professional staff: 
Assistant with science background for Science and 
Industry Division; General Assistant to work in 
various public departments of central library and 
substitute in branches; Cataloger. Starting salaries 
$3600 to $4200 with annual increments to $4860. 
Most liberal vacation and other allowances. Out- 
standing in-service training program. Apply to 
James C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown 
and Mahoning County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 

HEAD sa Grade III. 5 yr. degree, 
experience in gov. docs. and service to business 
desired. $4650 to $5285. B 748 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian. Grade I. 5 yr. de- 
gree. Personality rates higher than experience. 
New Gerstenslager unit, air conditioned, ready 
October lst. $3414 to $3774. B 749 

ADULT education librarian, including publicity, 
work with groups. Public library experience de- 
sirable. Suburban university city of 78,000. Ex- 
cellent municipal pension plan, 4 weeks’ vacation. 


Salary open. Evanston Public Library, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
OCTOBER, 1955 


TOLEDO Public Library has openings for As- 
sistant Director (man or woman), salary $6000- 
$8000; Supervisor of Children’s Work, $4500- 
$5000; Reference Assistant, $3420-$4000; Catalog 
Department Assistant, $3420-$4000; Schools Divi- 
sion Head, $3800-$4200. Excellent working con- 
ditions in a fine library system and a congenial, 
interesting city. Apply to Director, Toleco Public 
Library, Toledo 2, Ohio. 

BOOKMOBILE and Branch Assistamts with 
interest in the adult field or in work with children 
to do book selection and reference work with per- 
sons in all walks of life. Every day different! 
Should have graduate library degree or an under- 
graduate major in library science; good book 
knowledge; out-going personality with understand- 
ing of people. Here is an opportunity for young 
men or women who want to use initiative and 
imagination to serve a growing community in a 
diversified farming area surrounding a city of 
beautiful homes and streets, yet prominent as 
thriving manufacturing and industrial cen-er. The 
Dayton Public Library provides for its staff: pro- 
gressive administration, active staff association, 
outstanding state retirement system, month’s vaca- 
tion with salary, ample sick leave. Salary from 
$3600-$4100 depending upon experienee. An- 
nual increments. (Beginning salary for those 
with undergraduate majors—$3400.) Apply: Wil- 
liam J. Hamilton, Director, Dayton Public Library, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT Children’s Librarian. 1 year of 
library school required, to work with a well- 
trained, experienced children’s librarian in a pro- 
gressive library system. Beginning salary $3800- 
$4400, depending on professional experience, An- 
nual increments, 38 hours, 5 day work week, 
4 weeks’ vacation. Apply to director, Kalamazoo 
Public Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

LIBRARIAN to head library in thriving Wis- 
consin city of 7500. Ideal surroundings both in 
library and city. Adult and children’s depart- 
ments. Usual benefits—vacation, sick leave, etc. 
A degree in Library Science necessary. Some 
experience preferred, but not essential. Position 
now open. Write to R. S. Grogan, chairman of 
Board of Trustees, 922 Walnut St., West Bend, 
Wisconsin, 


Mountain Plains 


U. S. Air Force Base librarians, women. De- 
gree, one-two years administrative experience. Be- 
ginning $4525. Locations: Wilmington, Delaware; 
Grandview, Mo. Send U. S. Civil Service Form 
57 to Command Librarian, Hq. Air Defense Com- 
mand, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Southwest 

REFERENCE Librarian, Trinity University. 
Charge of serials and participate in long-range 
acquisitions program. Library degree amd experi- 
ence necessary; advanced subject training desir- 
able. New building on a new campus. Salary 
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$4200-$4500. One month vacation. Faculty 
rank. Apply to John C. Abbott, George Storch 
Memorial Library, Trinity University, San Antonio 
12, Texas. 


Far West 


LIBRARY Administrative Assistant: Gradua- 
tion from ALA accredited school and five- years’ 
experience in a recognized public library with at 
least two years in administrative work required. 
Salary $427-$533, Open January 1956. Inquire: 
Director of Library Service, Public Library, Stock- 
ton & San Joaquin County, Stockton, California. 

JUNIOR Librarian: Growing library in expand- 
ing California needs Bookmobile librarian. Grad- 
uation from ALA accredited school required. 
Salary $306-$361. Inquire: Director of Library 
Sevice, Stockton & San Joaquin County, Stockton, 
Califonia. 

LIBRARIAN-1, UCLA. Reference librarian, 
Biomedical Library, subject background in life sci- 
ences desirable. Reference and inter-library loan 
librarian, Reference Department. Accredited 
graduate degree required; salary $295-$376 de- 
pending upon education and experience. Re- 
tirement, sick leave, liberal vacation. Apply to: 
Miss Page Ackerman, Assistant Librarian, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 

CORONADO, California (Pop. 17,171) invites 
applications from professional librarians with two 
years’ experience, salary range from $378-$460 
per month. Applications accepted through Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, contact Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Coronado, California, for applications. 

SAN DIEGO offers opportunities to practice 
progressive librarianship to trained librarians. 
Entrance salary in our public library is $327 a 
month, with merit increases to $397 a month. Lib- 
eral vacation, sick leave, retirement plans. Apply: 
San Diego City Civil Service, Room 453, Civic 
Center, San Diego 1, California. 

ALAMEDA County, on east side of San Francisco 
bay; openings in busy branches and on bookmobile 
for fully trained librarians. Experience and local 
residence not required. Pay starts at $306 with 
increments to $375 in 30 months; 37% hour week, 
best working conditions, Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, 
county librarian, P.O. Box 229, Hayward, California. 


Pacific Northwest 


CHILDREN’S Librarian. Chance to promote 
children’s extension work in the beautiful Cascade 
Mountain region among mining towns, lakeside 
resorts and apple ranches. Our Regional Library 
offers $3600 to $4200 depending on experience. 
Social security, 5-day week, all other benefits. 
L.S. degree required. Position open Sept. lst. 
Write Librarian, North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Washington. 

PACIFIC Northwest University has opening for 
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loan librarian. Pleasant community, desirable 
climate. Organizing and supervisory ability a 
prerequisite, also good personality. B 663 

ASSISTANT Librarian in small college in 
Northwest. 40 hour week. Salary open de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to Librarian, 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Canada 


LIBRARY Positions. Rutherford Library, Uni- | 
versity of Alberta. REFERENCE ASSISTANT 
for Main Reference Room. CIRCULATION 
ASSISTANT to take charge of Reserve Room. Li- 
brary school graduates. Academic status, salary 
schedule. $2900 ($2600 plus $300 cost of living . 
bonus)—$3500 ($3200 plus $300 cost of living 
bonus). Initial salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Annual increase $250. 35% hour 
week, one month’s vacation. Apply to: The Li-° 
brarian, University of Alberta, Edmonton, ae 
age, nationality, qualifications and experience, an 
enclosing a recent photograph and addresses of 
three references, 

WANTED: Librarian in the Business & Eco- 
nomics Division of the Vancouver Public Library, 
Vancouver, B.C., with reference experience. Back- 
ground knowledge in the field of business and eco- 
nomics desirable. Salary range $251-$351. Be- 
ginning salary according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Apply to Personnel Office, Vancouver 
Public Library, Vancouver, B.C. 


Hawaii 


POSITIONS available in branch, children’s, 
circulation departments. Accredited library de- 
gree, U.S. citizenship required. Expanding sys- 
tem of 7 branches with opportunity for profes- 
sional growth. Retirement, sick leave, vacation. 
Salary $3100-$3825 depending upon experience 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG woman, M.A. in L.S., 6 yrs. reference 
and cataloging experience in university, public and 
army libraries, seeks challenging and responsible 
position in public or university library near good 
ski area. Broad subject background, with empha- 
sis in literature, music and art. Reading and 
speaking knowledge of several languages. Avail- 
able January 1956. B 758 

MEDICAL library position (or allied field) 
wanted by woman with B.L.S. degree and varied 
experience. Would like opportunity to work for 
certification as medical librarian. Prefer East, 
South or Pennsylvania location. B 759 

MAN, 29, desires position in college or univer- 
sity library as head acquisitions librarian. M.A. 
from Graduate Library School and over three years’ 
experience in acquisitions, mostly as department 
head and assistant department head. B 760 
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LIBRARY IDEAS: 





The RANCHER Reference Unit 


Maximum utility is the keynote of this original RANCFER 
Reference Unit—still another New Life innovation by Sjöström. Combining a 
30-drawer card catalog, auxiliary shelving, and counter-height reference table, 


this unit gives you “just what you have always wanted.” 


It is 68” I. x 31” w. x 42” h. The top shown is 


linoleum. Also available in rubbed maple or MICOLOR*. ° J 
*MICOLOR being Sjöström’s fresh, new OW 


Formica tops in blendable colors. 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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tOo COME..... G/W FREESTANDING STUDY CARRELS 





WILL FIT YOUR NEEDS 

Globe-Wernicke specially designed free-stand- 
ing study carrels can be arranged and re- 
arranged in so many different ways. Made up 
of standard components, these carrels can be 
assembled in various forms to provide optimum 
work conditions in minimum floor space. As 
future expansion or reorganization demands, 
these carrels can be dismantled and re-adapted 
to meet new requirements. Wiring provisions 
are made so that individual fluorescent lights or 
business machines can be $ 
connected directly to out- 
lets on the carrel. Sin- 
gle-faced free-standing 
carrels are also available. 
For more information, 
write for Catalog 314, 
Dept. L- 115. 





| 





Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies and Visible Records e Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Keep your records in top condition to provide enjoyment 
for more and more people. Use durable Gaylord Albums 
for maximum safety in storage and handling. The entire 
selection incorporates all the features necessary for library 
convenience and record safety. 


Center holes are cleanly die-cut. All surfaces — including 
the bindings — are smoothly finished to completely eliminate 


PHONOGRAPH marring your records. 
RECORD HOLDER 





The Gaylord Album selection is complete — meets every 
library need for both standard and LP records of every size. 
For extra safety, record envelopes open toward the binding: 
records can't slip out. 


Expanding record collections are easily accommodated 
by the adaptable Multi-Record Album — 
with envelopes easily added. 





MULTI-RECORD ALBUM 


The Gaylord Record Carrying Bag with 
zipper top is excellent for protecting rec- 

NAGE OF i TBRABY . ` 
CITY, STATE ords from the weather— or for transporting 
books and other library materials. 





45 RPM 


RECORD HOLDER RECORD CARRYING BAG Immediate shipment on all orders, 


M a aot transportation charges paid. Write 


labels to fit all for complete information. 
standard or LP records 





LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 
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~ Create better 


YOU CAN DO IT 
with the 
MAGIC-BEAUTY of 


changeable: 3 -dimensional 
DISPLAY-SIGN-LETTERS 
now available in Mitten’s 


NEW Display - Sign -Master KITS 


. . . four different scientific assort- 
ments of popular styles and sizes of 
Mitten’s Pinbak* letters . . . thumb- 
press into soft backgrounds just like 
thumbtacks . .\ instantly-changeable 
and re-usable .\. . pre-packaged in 
free storage cabinets with sliding 
panel-shelves thaħ simplify selecting, 
handling and storing of letters... 
practically indispansable tools to 
solve your display-sign problems — 
with more creative satisfaction — at 
much lower cost! 


IDEAL FOR 
LOW-BUDGET 
LIBRARIES 


Display-Si 
KIT “1” 


. .. 932 PINBAK* LETTERS, 
numerals, Illustros: dots, darts, 
arrows, music notes, stars and 
punctuations — several styles and 
sizes from 3%” to 2”—including 
four leatherette-covered display- 
sign panels, a guide-rule, and a 
functional FREE STORAGE 
CABINET. Ideal for low-budget 
libraries and schools. 


+ «+ Want FREE samples? 

Your own Initials? NEW 

Catalog? New Price List?... 
Write Dept. A-115 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 


2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
OR MITTEN BLDG., REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
sal 33) 01955 
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Letters from 


Our Readers FREE FOR ALL 


South of the Border 


In view of the many Round Table Discussion 
groups being conducted throughout the United ' 
States by or for librarians and having been di-. 
rectly connected with such a project, I thought the 
ALA Bulletin readers would be interested in know- 
ing about one being conducted south of the 
border. 

Margaret Hall, extension librarian of the Ben- ` 
jamin Franklin Library of Mexico City, recently 
organized a round table discussion on _likrary 
needs and resources in that city, which is now the 
fourth in size in the Western hemisphere. ° 

Almost all of the larger libraries of Mexico City 
were represented, including Biblioteca Central 
de la Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico, 
Biblioteca Nacional de Mexico, Biblioteca Benja- 
min Franklin, Mexico City College, Biblioteca 
Central, Biblioteca del Museio National, Instituto 
Indigenista Interamericano, Instituto Mexicano- 
Norte-americano de Relaciones Culturales and 
Comision Economica Para la America Latina. 

The discussion group was sponsored by the 
Spanish-English Cultural Group, which is part of 
the rapid-growing and popular orientation center 
and hotel operated by Robert C. Jones and his 
family at Chilpancingo 23, Mexico City 11. Mr. 
Jones, who has long been connected with Latin 
American cultural relations in Chicago, the De- 
partment of State, United National and Pan 
American Union, welcomes at this center anyone 
going to Mexico. 

Mrs. MILDRED O. PETERSON 
V.P. of Public Relations 
Pan American Bd. of Ed., Chicago, Ill. 


The First 


President Richards, in his speech given at 
Philadelphia and printed in the September Bulle- 
tin, said in paragraph two “the first State Library 
Association was organized in New York State in 
1900.” 

As a matter of fact, Michigan’s Library As- 
sociation was organized in September, 1891 under 
President Henry Utley. (Library Journal, vol. 
16, p. 281) 

I think you will find by 1891 that eight other 
states had formed library organizations. 

ETHEL YABROFF, president 
Michigan Library Association 


From Library Trends, vol. 3, number 3, p. 319: 
“Development of state library associations began 
in 1890. . . . New York was first. . . This is 
the chapter on State and Regional Library As- 
sociations, by John S. Richards.—Ed, 
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Our Proudest Achievement 
in 80 years of 
Reference Book Publishing 
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Outstanding i = a o 
Among the World’s = 
Great Reference Works 


College Librarians praise COLLIER’S as an 
ideal Reference Set! Many High School 
Librarians have already ordered a Second Set 
to meet their students’ requirements. Some 
are even circulating COLLIER’S. 


After having observed their students use COLLIER’S for thirty days, hundreds 
of Junior High School Librarians have also purchased it on the basis of pupil 
usage. Most Public Libraries, too, have reordered newer copyright editions. 









What is the explanation for such universal acceptance of a new publication? 
COLLIER’S is newly and freshly written from “A” to “Z” by contemporary 
scholars. COLLIER’S is different. It is more attractively bound, printed and 
illustrated than one expects an Encyclopedia to be. 


COLLIER’S is an Encyclopedia that will appeal to Johnny’s inquisitive mind; 
it will help Johnny to read and enjoy learning. 
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For our new, attractive 24-page illustrated booklet, “The Great Adventure,” and 
the classroom brochure, “Enriching the School Curriculum with COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA—GENERAL SCIENCE,” please write: 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Library Division 640 Sth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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John Rowe | ENCYCLOPÆDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





FIFTEEN YEARS FILLED WITH GOOD THINGS 
Dear Friend: 


I wonder if educators are raising their sights to the level reached by 
15 years of unprecedented prosperity in America. 


In our civilization new levels have been reached. The streets and parking 
lots look like a colorful display of the latest model cars. Old ones 
have almost disappeared. 


More people own more good things than ever before. Few today are content 
with what “will do.” Most people have set their sights high. 


May not those who provide funds for schools and libraries need a 
reminder that the best is in demand today; the best equipment, the best 
reference works? 


In the past some librarians or teachers have accepted inadequate reference 
material. In today’s economy this should no longer be necessary. 


The most expensive encyclopaedia to buy now is the most economical in 
the long run because it is the most authoritative and complete— 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

It is significant that when Encyclopaedia Britannica is available as well as 
less complete reference works, Encyclopaedia Britannica is consulted 

as the final authority. It is the supreme court in its field. 


Yours sincerely, 


Roae, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


THIS POOR LITTLE ORPHAN 
BECAME THE BELLE OF THE BALL 
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No fairy tale here — it’s honest fact every day of the year. ~ 
Books which are neglected because of their tattered con- 


dition can be among your top attractions merely by re- 


binding with genuine PICTURE COVERS*. 


There is only one genuine type of cover known-as PICTURE COVERS* 
used for both re-binding and pre-binding — made in New York City and 
processed with durable plastic inks on highest quality buckram. It is 
flattering that other covers are being referred to as PICTURE COVERS, 


but it is also confusing to the librarian. Insist that your binder use genuine 


PICTURE COVERS*. Send for samples to be sure. 


(Picture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


ae MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 
20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


MEMO TO MEMBERS 





The Steering Committee on Implementation of the Management Survey Recommendations ` 
will meet in Chicago November 10-11. An important iten on the Committee's docket 
will be study of the tentative "fields of interest statanents" expected to be on 
hand by that time from the divisions and other units. The Committee will algo 
make plans for Midwinter discussions on implementation of the Survey and hear from 
committees that are studying General Assenbly and Executive Committee qualifics- 
tions, financial formulas and the proposed board and committee structure. Members 
of the Committee are: Lucile Morsch, chairman; Charles Gosnell, Alice Louise 
LeFevre, Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, Keyes D. Metcalf, Louis M. Nourse, President 
Richards and Ralph Shaw. 


The Executive Board will hold its fall meeting in Chicago November 11-13. Its 
first session will be with the Steering Committee. After that it will take up a 
variety of matters including particularly the 1955-56 budgets, studies relating 
to placeaent service, group insurance, membership promotion, and the Associa- 
tion's tax exempt status. 


The Budget Committee will meet in Chicago preceding the meeting of the Executive 
Board. In preparing its recommendations for the Executive Board, the Committee 
will visit offices at ALA Headquarters, inspect the physical condition of the 
building at 50 East Huron Street, study policies governing fiscal and budgetary 
procedures, review the Treasurer's Report for 1954-55, and - of course - con- i- 
duct a thorough examination of the budgets proposed for 1955-56. 


President and Mrs. Richards left Seattle in late Septenber for a trip through 
the South and Southwest. Before reaching Chicago on November 7 for the meetings 
listed above, Mr. Richards will attend library meetings in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida and Georgia. 


A_considerable number of state associations hold meetings in the fall months. 
Officers and Headquarters staff participate in as many of these as opportunity 
and funds permit. Meetings in October were attended by: Missouri - Mrs. Mahomey 
and Miss Mahar; Arkansas - President Richards and Migs Bennett; Kansas - Mr. 
Hamlin; Nebraska — Miss Bennett; Nevada - Mrs. Stevenson; Mississippi - President 
Richards; North Carolina - Mr. Mumford, Mrs. Mahoney and Miss Bennett; Iowa - Mr. 
Clift; California - Mrs. Stevenson and Miss Kee. November meetings will be 
attended by: Georgia - President Richards, Miss Bennett and Miss Mahar; Tri- 
State (Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio) - Mr. Mumford, Miss Mahar, Mrs. Stevenson 

and Mr. Hamlin. 


Miami Beach Conference plans are progressing. President Richards outlines some 
of the program planning in this issue. Dates for the Conference are June 17-23 
and the Program Committee promises that meetings will not take up ALL your time! 
Hotels and rates will be listed in the November ALA Bulletin. 
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This is the second November that libraries have cooperated with the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs in their observance of "Know Your Library Month." 
It is certain that many more citizens are aware of, and are using, the services 
provided by their local libraries as a result of this progran. Originated by 
Mrs. Inez R. Herrig, county librarian of Libby, Montana, who is also national 
chairman of the Libraries Division of the GFWC, this Know Your Library program 
has had the working cooperation of ALA's Public Libraries Division and Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People. 


The National Book Committee held a Conference on American Books Abroad at 
Princeton, September 29-30. Attended by approximately one hundred persons, 
broadly representative of the public interest, the Conference discussed major 
barriers to a flow of American books abroad, and recommended action to improve 
the situation. Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., served as chairman of the Confer- 
ence, Douglas Bryant as General rapporteur, planning details were smoothly and 
admirably handled by Charles G. Bolte, Executive Director of the National Book 
Committee. A published account of the Conference will be distributed shortly. 
The National Book Committee will soon turn its attention to libraries as major 
instruments in "a wider and wiser use of books." It is now forming a Subcom- 
mittee on Library Services under the chairmanship of Mr. Rudy Ruggles, a member 
of the Chicago law firm of Snyder, Caldwell and Fagerburg. . 


Council, at the Minneapolis Conference, set the Midwinter Meeting 1956 as the 
date by which existing chapters of the ALA must apply for formal redesignation 
as chapters. While it is expected that many applications will be in shape for 
Council action at Midwinter, a number have still not taken the necessary steps. 
These have been reminded that time is getting short. 


The chairmen of ALA boards are elected by the board menbers. These elections 
have been completed with the following results: Board on Acquisition of Library 
Materials - Edwin E. Williams, Harvard College Library; Adult Education Board - 
Fern Long, Cleveland Public Library; Audio-Visual Board - Vivian Cazayoux, 
Louisiana State Library; Board on Awards - Robert E. Scudder, Philadelphia Free 
Library; Board on Bibliography - Ralph Shaw, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University; Board on Bookbinding for Libraries - John Hall Jacobs, New 
Orleans Public Library; Board of Education for Librarianship - Harold Lancour, 
University of Illinois Library School; International Relations Board - William 
S. Dix, Princeton University Library; Board on Personnel Administration ~- 
Roberta Bowler, Los Angeles Public Library; Board on Resources of American 
Libraries - Charles W. David, Longwood Library, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Yuri Nakata, who regularly serves as secretary to the Chief of ALA's Office 
of Education for Librarianship, has been designated Administrative Assistant. 
She will handle the work of the Office and work closely with the ALA Board of 
Education for Librarianship until a new chief is appointed to succeed Miss 


Hostetter. 
David H. Clift 
October 17, 1955 Executive Secretary 
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How to bury a problem 
before it buries you ! 
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When you’re faced with the problem of gathering news data in a hurry, 
you can get buried up to your neck in hit-or-miss research. 


Or you can stay in the clear by consulting The New York Times Index— 
the fast, dependable guide'to facts about past events. 


Twice a month, a new edition of The Index brings you over 20.000 news 
items, classified alphabetically. Each item is dated to show when it may 
have run in other newspapers or news magazines you keep on file. 


And thousands of events are summarized in every issue of The Index— 
so thoroughly that you often get all the facts you need. 


In libraries all over the country, The New York Times Index is speeding 
up research and cutting down waste motion. And the cost is low... only $35 
for 24 issues of the twice-monthly Index (a full year’s service) and $35 for 
the Cumulative Annual Volume. Or you can get both at a combination. 
price of only $50 for the complete service—a saving of $20. 


If you’ve been passing up the advantages offered you by this famous 
time-saving, labor-saving service, there is no better time than now to get 
your subscription started. Your order, mailed to the Library Services De- 
partment at the address below, will get immediate attention. 


The New York Times 


Times Square, New York 36, New York 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


An Enviable Possession 


ELIZABETH NESBITT 


This article is based on a talk given at 
the Children’s Library Association pro- 
gram meeting at the ALA Philadelphia 
Conference, July 4, 1955. 


When attention has been drawn to it, it is 
striking to realize that the quality in chil- 

dren most frequently commented upon by 
` adults is a sense of wonder. There is the 
much quoted passage from Kenneth Grahame, 
in Which he speaks of children’s simple ac- 
* ceptance of the mood of wonderment, of their 
readiness to welcome a perfect miracle at 
any hour of the day or night. J. Donald 
Adams, commenting on these remarks of 
Grahame’s, writes “It (wonder) is the first 
possession that all of us have, and the first 
that most of us lose. How rare are those few 
writers who, because their perception of the 
world is genuine and constantly renewed, are 
of help to us in retaining and renewing our 
own, They are the writers of the immortal 
stories of childhood; they are the truly great 
poets—and there are no greater benefactors of 
mankind.” Walter De La Mare, although 
he does not use the word wonder, was think- 
ing of that quality when he wrote in his 
introduction to Bells and Grass, “I know well 
that only the rarest kind of best in anything 
can be good enough for the young. I know 
too that in later life it is just . . . possible now 
and again to recover fleetingly the intense 
delight, the untellable joy and happiness and 
fear and grief and pain of our early years, of 
an all but forgotten childhood. I have, in a 
flash, in a momentary glimpse, seen again a 
horse, an oak, a daisy, just as I saw them in 
those early years, as if with that heart, with 
those senses.” It is because Andersen saw 
things with that heart, with those senses that 
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with children at Carnegie 
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his stories have genius; for as Rumer Godden 
truly says, Andersen never lost the “god-like 
power” of giving personality to things that 
have none, “not only toys, but sticks and 
stones, bannister knobs and footstools, cab- 
bages.” The most ordinary flower, the most 
insignificant insect were to him things of 
wonder, and each had its story. It was the 
crushing of this faculty of wonder and delight 
in children that Charles Lamb considered the 
greatest sin of the didactic age. 

Although there is an apparent nostalgic 
mood in all these comments, there is also 
something more constructively meaningful 
than mere retrospective wistfulness. There is 
recognition that a child’s ever readiness to 
wonder lends to life an expectancy, an exu- 
berance, a significance, a variety of sensation, 
and that without it, there is too often only 
existence, a dreary futility, or a feverish at- 
tempt to compensate by labored and artificial 
means. 

It is a usual and natural fallacy to associate 
the instinct of wonder with purely imaginative 
literature, with folk-literature and with 
fantasy. But the dictionary definition of the 
word wonder, as noun and as verb, leaves 
room for much broader associations. As a 
noun, it is defined as a cause of surprise or 
astonishment; a marvel, a miracle; and as the 
emotion excited by novelty, or by something 
strange or not well understood. As a verb, the 
definition is to marvel, and secondly to feel 
doubt and curiosity, to query in the mind. A 
sense of wonder may be aroused by realities 
and by fantasies. One may marvel at the 
indomitable nature of man in his progress as 
revealed in history, at the innate decency, 
goodness, and achievements of man as revealed 
in biography, at the curiosity, mental power, 
ingenuity, and resourcefulness of man as re- 
vealed in the records of discovery and 
invention, and science. One may feel 
astonishment and delight and pleasure at the 
phenomena and amazing complexities of the 
natural world, even though one knows that 
immutable laws govern such phenomena and 
complexities. 

If, as children’s librarians, we agree that the 
capacity for wonder that results in the ability 
to live with constant expectancy, to revel in 
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every new experience, to be quickened with 
excitement over every bit of new knowledge, 
is the quality that distinguishes childhood from 
adulthood, and is the most enviable possession 
of childhood, then we must agree that it is a 
quality to be fostered. To enforce this con- 
clusion, may I bring one more quotation to 
bear upon the point? And if this talk seems 
overfull of borrowings from other minds, it is 
because there is importance in the repetition 
and unanimity of emphasis. Clifton Fadiman 
once wrote, “Unless our writers for the young 
can repossess that sense of wonder which the 
nineteenth century for all its shortcomings 
was habitually familiar with, the books they 
fashion may become more and more compe- 
tent, skillful, morally sanitary, and ideologically 
blameless, but within their pages the miracle 
itself will not be wrought. And if it ceases 
to be wrought, the sense of wonder will be- 
gin to die away in our children, and if that 
happens, there’s not much sense in their being 
children at all. They might as well be born 
adults and have done with it.” In the same 
article, Mr. Fadiman makes a statement full 
of meaning to all concerned with making 
available to children books of true distinction 
and of vital appeal. He says, “It is easier to 
exploit a subject than to delight the child 
by suddenly raising the curtain on the human 
heart. But a book is not as good as its sub- 
ject. It is only as good as its writer.” The 
last two sentences have implications which 
grow more and more comprehensive, until it 
becomes almost impossible to confine them 
within the pattern of a single talk. A story 
may fall into a favorite category of children’s 
reading, a subject may be of provenly estab- 
lished interest to children. But that is not 
enough. The test is whether the book re- 
creates in some way the spirit of childhood 
itself, so that the child loses himself in the 
reading of it, and finds himself in the world 
the book creates. The matter for analysis is 
not the story, not the subject, but how the 
author tells the story, how he imparts his 
wisdom, upon what knowledge, or recollection, 
or retention of childhood he draws to create a 
book which the child will recognize as his 
own, whether it is intended for him or not. 
Indeed it is a temptation to say with Mr. Fadi- 
man that it would be a far better and wiser 
thing if fewer authors wrote with the phrase 
“child audience” in mind, since the very idea of 
such an audience seems to have, at times, a pa- 
ralyzing and inhibiting effect. Rather should 
they write out of a compulsive memory of a 
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time of life when the world was a thing of 
wonder and delight, when joy and happiness, 
and grief and pain too, were so intense as to be 
almost physical sensations. It is because 
The Yearling was so written that children 
have adopted it. It is because Beatrix Pot- 
ters books were so written that their vital 
appeal never grows less. Reduced to mere 
skeleton of story, her books might seem to 
be no different than those written in at- 
tempted imitation, footless, inane, shallow 
attempts to capture the excellence of her 
spirit. Again there is nothing particularly 
unique in the plot of Treasure Island, but there . 
is great uniqueness in the writing. On the 
surface, Robinson Crusoe seems to have a 
dull, pedestrian realism, but it is an informed, 
a life-like realism, More importantly,’ the 
book has that epic quality of gathering to- 
gether in one culminating moment the mean- 
ing and significance of the story. Big Tiger 
and Christian is an amazing panorama of 
human existence, with again one moment of 
illumination when the secret of the book and 
of human greatness seems close to revelation. 
The originality of Arthur Ransome’s books lies 
in his capture of the seriousness, earnestness 
and imaginative quality of the play spirit of 
childhood, The nonsense of Mary Poppins is 
nonsense inspired by the author’s recognition 
of a child’s readiness to accept the extraordi- 
nary, that which is wonder-ful, full of wonder. 
Tom Sawyer, and H uckleberry Finn, Honk the 
Moose, and Homer Price are books instinct 
with the spirit of boyhood. All these books 
which have become literature for children, in 
the true sense, have been books which have 
created some kind of world which some child 
recognizes as his own. Not every world is 
for every child. That some books have 
achieved what may be called universal popu- 
larity should not blind us to the fact that if 
we seek originality in children’s books, then 
we must accept the fact that this same origi- 
nality will bring into emphasis the individual 
differences among children, which are no less 
great than those among adults. Neither com- 
plete nor immediate popularity is the 
criterion, The former is rarely possible because 
each person’s private world is uniquely his 
own. The second cannot be demanded be- 
cause the greater the book the less immediately 
comprehensible it is. If easy and quick popu- 
larity were the gauge, there would be little 
need for trained children’s librarians. The 
obligation of a children’s librarian is to recog- 
nize the truth of the statement so often made 
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that only the best is good enough for the 
young, that the zest and eagerness, the sense 
of wonder, of youth is deadened when it is 
fed the mediocre. 

It is essential that we should look at the 
other side of each book, at the world behind 
the surface qualities of plot and incident and 
character, which are but the outward mani- 
festations of the inner spirit of the the book. 
If we find on the other side emptiness, or 
mere pedanticism, or artificiality deriving from 
substitutions of adult interests and preoccupa- 
tions then we may be sure that this book is 
not a part of children’s literature, though it 
may be one that they will read—and forget. 

If we did this more often, if we learned to 
recognize when a book has the power to give 
- some child that almost “fearful” sense of en- 
largement, as Mr. Fadiman calls it, we would 
incur less frequently certain fallacies of book 
selection, both for the collection and for the 
individual child. One of the constant prob- 
lems is the trial and error aspect, the infre- 
quency with which the true response is cor- 
rectly defined. To some degree, this is in- 
evitable, since we are adults selecting and sug- 
gesting books for a group of people very differ- 
ent from ourselves. This difficulty leads to 
further incidental errors—to an inclination to 
distrust children’s appreciation of what seems 
to the adult too subtle or too difficult. In turn, 
this inclination leads to a tendency to select 
in greater numbers books of more obvious ap- 
peal, and those which do not need thought 
and analysis on the part of the selector. 
Greater attention to the inner spirit of a story 
might enlighten us to ways in which we might 
introduce those books which need introduction. 
Neither for purposes of professional reviews, 
or of book talks to children, least of all, of 
personal conversation with children, is it 
enough to be able to give a mere résumé of a 
book. Perception of the other side of a story 
would help in avoiding superficial labelling of 
books by type of story. To type The Doll's 
House, Impunity Jane, Hitty, Miss Hickory, 
and Floating Island as doll stories is accurate 
as far as it goes, but it does not go nearly far 
enough. The real stories have wide differ- 
ences and it is these differences which make 
the world of each book a different world. So 
it is with adventure stories, with fantasy, with 
historic fiction, with any book or group of 
books that has quality and distinction because 
the authors have something to say and say it 
well, so as to illuminate the theme or idea that 
has given rise to the story. Johnny Tremaine 
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stands out among all fiction dealing with the 
Revolutionary period. And it does so, not so 
much because it is well written, and based 
on sound knowledge, but because of that one 
moment when James Otis, coming unbidden 
to a meeting of the leaders of the revolutionary 
movement, says, “it is for a simple thing that 
we’... fight . . . that a man may stand up.” 
In that one moment, the whole impact, not 
only of the book, not only of the American 
Revolution, but of the entirety of man’s long 
struggle for freedom, is expressed with a sim- 
plicity impressive in its intensity. 

The whole problem resolves itself into this 
—what is the most distinguishing and the most 
precious characteristic of childhood? Is it the 
sense of wonder with all the limitless sugges- 
tions involved in that word? And if it is, that 
faculty a thing to be envied, as the people 
quoted earlier believe? If it is, and if books 
help to sustain and cultivate it, what kind of 
books? On this point, it is not likely that there 
will be complete agreement, The disagree- 
ment is part of a larger conflict, between ad- . 
miration and respect for all that is scientifi- 
cally and objectively measurable, and the fact 
that man’s inner life consists of subjective states 
of mind and emotion; conflict between the em- 
phasis upon material security and the fact that 
man’s chief aim remains the pursuit of happi- 
ness, a condition not guaranteed by physical or 
financial security; conflict between conformity 
and individuality; conflict between the litera- 
ture of knowledge and the literature of power, 
or, if preferred, between the literature of 
enlightened existence and the literature of 
mere literalness. Certainly there can be no 
denial of the value, the need, and the place 
of the literature of knowledge. But that ad- 
mission does not involve approval of the sub- 
ordinating of humane literature to didacticism 
and pedanticism. There is no intention here 
of imposing a point of view upon a whole 
group. There is the intention of suggesting 
that the writing, the selection, and the use of 
books with children show evidences of a con- 
fusion which is part of a larger confusion, and 
are therefore matters for thought and discus- 
sion. There is nothing more admirable than 
the concern of adults for children, and yet that 
same concern often manifests itself in dis- 
tortion. The development of children’s litera- 
ture shows that in every period of strain and 
stress books for children have become the 
vehicles for the fears and preoccupations of 
adults. Equally the history of children’s litera- 

(Enviable Possession . . . Page 578) 
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An Experiment in Library Adult Education 


The Library-Community Project 


RuTH WARNCKE 
DIRECTOR, LIRBARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT 


Four states, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, and 
Tennessee, have become the focal points for a 
two year nation wide experiment in library 
adult education. Eighteen state agencies ap- 
plied for grants under the project, which was 
made possible by a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education to the American Library As- 
sociation. Operation began on September 1. 

The four states were chosen by the ALA 
Adult Education Board not only on the merit 
of their applications, but because they represent 
different geographical areas, types of state 
agency organizations, types and size of pilot 
libraries, and kinds of development in adult 
education. What happens as a result of the 
project in each of these states will be signifi- 
cant to other libraries in the country. 

Some aspects of the project are common to 
the four states. In each state the state library 
extension agency administers the project. Each 
state has a project director. Each has selected 
a pilot library for experiment and demonstra- 
tion. Each will develop other activities on a 
state wide basis, and will make full use of the 
educational resources within the state. 

The pilot library will make a community 
study to determine the nature and extent of the 
educational resources for adults, and the educa- 
tional needs and interests which are not being 
met. A careful review of the results will be 
made in relation to legitimate library functions 
in the field of adult education, A library self 
study will indicate the scope of the activities 
the pilot library can undertake. With this basis, 
the library can plan and begin the operation of 
a continuing adult education program. 

Since the pilot library will have no increase 
in staff or budget to undertake the project, the 
state project director will explore the resources 
of state colleges and universities and other edu- 
cational institutions and associations for serv- 
ices, materials, and advice available to local li- 
braries. The citizens of the pilot community 
will be asked to assist in planning and execut- 
ing the community study, and in establishing 
the public relations program for the project. 
The Board of Trustees in each instance has 
promised active cooperation. 
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The Project personnel discusses the principle on 
which the Library-Community Project is based at 
a conference held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on Sept. 7-10, 1955. L. to R.: Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, director, Michigan State Library; 
Mrs. Muriel Javelin, consultant, ALA Library- 
Community Project; Clifford B. Wightman, direc- 
tor, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, Michigan; 
Muriel Fuller, Library-Community Project direc- 
tor, Michigan State Library; Louise F. Rees, head 
of Consultant Division, Michigan State Library. 


The kinds of adult education activities to be 
developed in each pilot library cannot be pre- 
dicted. Ottawa, Kansas is a small city with a 
relatively stable population of about 10,000. 
The library is in a Carnegie building, large for 
the size of the community, in excellent condi- 
tion, and with extensive space for activities. 
The library has been an important institution in 
Ottawa since the days when the town supported 
the second largest Chautauqua in the country. 
Ottawa Public Library will develop a different 
kind of program from the one which Hackley 
Public Library in Muskegon, Michigan will 
plan. 

Hackley has outgrown its downtown build- 
ing in Muskegon, an industrial and trade city on 
Lake Michigan. The comparatively large staff 
and collection at Hackley are strained to meet 
the needs of a community which has grown 
rapidly since World War II and looks forward 
to new growth as a port on the Great Lakes 
Seaway. 
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The county library in Wicomico County in 
Maryland, and the Regional Library at Clinton, 
Tennessee face different circumstances which 
will affect their planning for adult education 
activities. The Wicomico County Library is 
located in Salisbury, a town of 20,000 and 
serves, with a bookmobile and deposit stations, 
another 20,000 people in the rural area sur- 
rounding it. A trading and business center for 
four counties, Salisbury is growing and chang- 
ing with the recent establishment of new indus- 
tries. The county library, with an outgrown 
building, feels the pressure of the changing 
community. 

The Clinch-Powell Regional Library operates 
on funds appropriated by the state legislature, 
atd under a contract between the regional 
board and the Tennessee Library and Archives 
Commission. Five counties belong to the re- 
gion, in which there are 27 small libraries. A 
bookmobile serves the libraries and deposit sta- 
tions. Since the essence of the regional library 
program is in the relationship between the re- 
gional library and its local units, the La Follette 
Public Library was chosen as the focus of the 
community study. 

At a conference in Chicago, September 7-10, 
the project personnel from the four states dis- 
cussed the principles on which the Library- 
Community Project is based. They constructed 
a list of basic educational needs of adults, rang- 
ing from the need to know how to meet the 








extension librarian, 
Traveling Libraries Commission, Kansas; Ruth 
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problems of family living to the need to under- 
stand world political problems. From this and 
similar lists available in educational literature 
they will determine what they need to know 
about their own communities fefice any study 
is begun. 

Mrs. Grace Stevenson, director of the Office | 
for Adult Education, emphasized at the Chi- 
cago conference that the interpretation of li- 
brary adult education is a broad one. The 
library that provides a good collection of ma- 
terials to meet educational needs is performing 
an adult education service. All other services 
are built on this, and they are legion—exhibiting 
subject collections, providing lists, offering 
reader guidance informally or through a spe- 
cial position or department, helping clubs and 
organizations to plan materials centered pro- 
grams on educational topics, providing institutes 
for program planners, cooperating with other 
agencies in developing community adult educa- 
tion activities, sponsoring discussion groups or 
other types of programs in the library, and 
many others. Each library, Mrs. Stevenson 
pointed out, will develop those activities which 
meet its community needs and are within the 
scope of the library's human and materials 
resources. 

In addition to its pilot library activity each 
state will develop a broader program. At some 
stage, each will use the experience of the pilot 
library as a demonstration for the other libraries 
in the state, either at a state association meet- 
ing, or in a special workshop. Workshops or 
institutes on other aspects of adult education 
such as leadership training, film usage, or com- 
munity study, will be developed as the librari- 
ans in the state exhibit need and interest. At 
least one state is planning a survey of library 
adult education activities within the state as one 
part of the project. 

Since the library and the community interests 
and activity are of equal importance in the 
Library-Community Project, each of the four 
state agencies invited four representatives of 
the community to join them in Chicago for the 
last day and a half of the conference. Trustees, 
university and agricultural extension represen- 
tatives, library association officers, school ad- 
ministrators and adult educators joined in dis- 
cussions of the use of community resources, 
plans for statewide meetings, and the use of the 
consultant. 

The consultant service of the project has sev- 
eral facets. Each state will have a continuing 
consultant from the headquarters office of the 
project, who will keep in constant communica- 
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tion with the state project and assist wherever 
possible. Muriel Javelin will serve as continu- 
ing consultant in Michigan, Eleanor Phinney in 
Maryland, Robert E. Lee in Tennessee, and 
Ruth Warncke in Kansas. Len Arnold, ALA 
Consultant on Public Relations, will give con- 
tinuing assistance in this. Since each of the 
project consultants has special experience in 
such fields as community study, leadership 
training, film programs, work with the agin 
and program planning, each will be available 
as needed in the other states. Where the skills 
of a subject specialist not available in the public 
service institutions of the state are needed the 
national project budget will permit the em- 
ployment of such a person. 

Consultant service will be available to librar- 
ies outside of the grant areas also, within the 
limits of the project funds and staff. The serv- 
ice is designed to assist libraries and library 
associations in planning and executing activities 
which will develop knowledge, skills, and inter- 
est in adult education, and will motivate the 
participants to undertake adult education activi- 
ties. To avoid duplicating of effort, all requests 
must be made through a state library agency. 

The Library-Community Project is built on 


A COMPLETE SELECTION OF 





Bro-Dart’s Unit 
Type Charging Desk 


the experiences of the other adult education 
projects developed by the American Library 
Association with grants from the Fund for 
Adult Education. Without the facts from the 
survey on adult education in public libraries, 
the demonstration of locally sponsored discus- 
sion groups provided by the American Heritage 
Project, and the experiment with varied pro- 
grams in 20 communities under the Adult Edu- 
cation Sub-grant Project, the new project could 
not have been constructed. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that one of its responsibilities is to con- 
tinue the American Heritage Project in eight 
areas. Of these, Ohio, adult and young adult, 
and the young adult programs in Georgia, and 
in the Greater Boston area will be in their sec- 
ond year, Connecticut, New Jersey, Washirtg- 
ton, and the Watertown Region of New York ° 
will be completing their third year. 

The libraries and communities which partici- 
pate in any part of the Library-Community 
Project will contribute to a body of knowledge 
which should be of use to the entire profession. 
Successes and failures will be equally meaning- 
ful. From it we should learn something of how- 
to-do-it, but more important, what-to-do, and 
above all, why. 






Manufactured to meet the same high quality 
standards that Bro-Dart has always demanded 
of its library supply items . . . every piece of 
furniture in this complete line is tastefully de- 
signed .. . reasonably priced. 
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Streamlining the Miami Beach Conference 


Jon S. RICHARDS 
ALA President and Chairman, ALA Program Committee 


How can ALA Annual Conferences be 
streamlined to avoid the frustration of the aver- 
age member over conflicting meetings; to make 
available more free time to enjoy the resort 
setting of the 1956 Conferences; and to elim- 
inate the extra time and expense incidental to 
pre-conference workshops? 

Your Program Committee has undertaken to 
do something about this, and this statement is 
an appeal to all programming units for their 
cooperation, as well as for the information of the 
individual members of the Association. 

First of all, we have this year enlarged the 
Program Committee to include the presidents 
of the seven ALA divisions as well as a wide 
representation of librarians from the South 
where we are meeting for the first time in 20 
years. This enlarged committee is unanimous 
in wishing to correct the overloaded schedule 
which yearly faces ALA members in attendance 
at the conference. 

We have divided the convention week into 


zones, allowing for different types of activities 
in each zone, as indicated in the accompanying 
illustration. From this it can be seen that Sun- 
day from 2-10 p.m. has been earmarked for 
workshops or group meetings as have 8-9:30 
a.m. daily and 10 a.m.-12 noon daily, except for 
the one period on Friday. It is expected that 
the Sunday afternoon and the early morning 
zones will be reserved for workshops and the 
10-12 zone will be used for other programming, 
although there is no reason why these activities 
cannot be interchangeable in these time zones. 
The plan is to set aside certain hours for all 
business meetings and to encourage the divi- 
sions and other program units to coordinate 
their programs and present joint meetings when- 
ever possible in order to tighten up and 
strengthen program content and to present a 
more unified conference. | 

It is planned to have one or two more Gen- 
eral Sessions than has recently been the prac- 
tice, and we hope that these additional Gen- 























Luncheon Free Period Dinner 
Date 8:00-9:30 |10:00-12:00| 12:30-1:30 | 2:00-4:00 | 4:00-6:00 | 6:30-8:00 | 8:30-10:00 
Sunday Conference officially opens Sunday 2:00 p.m. 
June 17 Available for workshops or group meetings 
Monday Workshop | Workshop Council or | Free Free Council or 
June 18 or Group | or Group General General 
Meetings | Meetings Session Session 
Tuesday . e $ Free Newberry 
June 19 Caldecott X 
Dinner 
Wednesday . & « Free Free Free 
June 20 
Thursday s j Free Free Library 
June 21 School >A 
Reunions 
Friday + Council or Council or | Free | Free General 
June 22 General General Session 
Session Session 
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DEMCO DISPLAY 
BOOK TRUCK 





This handsome enameled steel book 
truck is built with two sloping 
shelves on each side to permit place- 
ment of books with titles in easy 
reading position. At the bottom of 
the V of the sloping shelves it is 
equipped with holes for easy dust- 
ing. The welded solid shelves make 
this truck exceptionally sturdy. 

Dimensions: 32%” long, 16⁄4” wide, 
37%" high. 


USEFUL AS PORTABLE DISPLAY RACK 


Besides moving books to stacks, 
this truck will double as a handy 
display rack. You can set it up, filled 
with books to go with a display 
emphasizing a certain category or 
feature in your library. 


AVAILABLE IN GREEN OR GRAY 


No. 791—2 swivel ball-bearing and 2 
stationary 5-inch casters. 


No. 792—4 5-inch ball-bearing swivel 
casters. 


eral Sessions may be devoted to the interests 
of the divisions, possibly taking the form of 
joint programs sponsored by more than one 
division. Actually, there would be no reason 
why the 10-12 zone should not allow for joint 
meetings of several divisions open to the entire 
membership; thus virtually providing for still 
more General Sessions. As we move into the 
implementation of the Management Survey, it 
is felt that the divisions will have common in- 
terests and problems which can best be taken 
care of by joint meetings. At Miami Beach, 
those attending the conference will be housed 
in a few adjacent hotels and will be in closer 
contact than is sometimes possible. For this 
reason, closer program relationships between 
the component parts of the Association will be 
possible next year, and would seem to fit the 
special needs of the Miami Beach conference. 

It is obvious that this pattern will provide 
fewer separate meetings at Miami Beach than 
at Philadelphia and that it is feasible only if all 
sub-divisions of ALA are willing to cooperate 
by adapting their programs to fit the schedule 
printed herewith. This is an experiment in 
programming which seems called for by recent 
criticism by our membership and by the exi- 
gencies of this particular conference. Your 
Program Committee believes that it is worth 
trying and that there will be definite rewards 
in arranging fewer and better meetings, which 
will be attended by a larger proportion of the 
membership. 

We need your help and welcome your sug- 
gestions. 





Margaret Mann Citation 


Nominations are being sought for the 1956 
Margaret Mann Citation award. Librarians 
who have made a distinguished contribution 
to the profession through cataloging and classi- 
fication are eligible. The contribution may 
have been through publication of significant 
professional literature, participation in profes- 
sional cataloging associations, or valuable con- 
tributions to practice in individual libraries. 
The nominees must be members of DCC but 
may be nominated by any librarian. 

All nominations should be made, together 
with information upon which recommenda- 
tion is based, not later than January 1, 1956, 
to the chairman of the DCC Committee on 
Award of the Margaret Mann Citation, Mary 
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“DELO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin + New Haven 2, Connecticut 


Darrah Herrick, associate librarian, The 
Chenery Library, Boston University College 
of Liberal Arts, 725 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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FOR WANT OF A NAIL... 
the kingdom was lost 


For want of four votes in the House . . . a library bill was 
lost in 1950. 


Let’s not let it happen in 1956! 


Trustees and librarians can influence passage of the Library 
Services Bill 


SEE your Senators and Representatives about support for 
the legislation (write only if you have to) 


URGE leading citizens to see their Representatives and 
Senators when they recommend a favorable vote 


SUPPORT the Library Services Bill Because 

It affords individuals an opportunity for informational and cultural 
development. 

It will improve library service throughout the United States. 

It will improve all types of library service. It has been stated that 
state programs have been helped by the publicity regarding the 
Library Services Bill. 

It will be administered by the official state library extension agencies. 


FACTS about the Library Services Bill 

It will bring library service to the 27 million citizens now without 
local public library service. 

It will stimulate the states to close the gap between inadequate and 
adequate public library service. 

It safeguards state and local control. 

It will terminate at the end of five years. 

Its maximum cost to the Federal Government will be $7,500,000— 
about the cost of a single jet bomber. 

It is supported by the leading education, farm, labor, and civic 
groups. 

For further facts see: 
FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARY SERVICE IN RURAL AREAS, H earings... 
House of Representatives, 84th Cong., Ist Sess., 1955. 
LIBRARY SERVICES BILL IN THE Maxine. Wilson Library Bulletin, 
September, 1955. 
Time For Action. ALA Bulletin, September, 1955. 


TELL your Senators and your Representatives 
to vote favorably for the 


LIBRARY SERVICES BILL S. 205 H.R. 2840 
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Boonslick Did It 5 


VERNA NISTENDIRK 


A special library adult education project 
developed with one of 20 sub-grant awards by 
the American Library Association from a 
$100,000 grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Copies of the official report are 
available from the ALA Office for Adult Edu- 
cation, 50 E. Huron, Chicago, Ill. 

“New discussion groups, a new library and 
one trained librarian. It can’t be done.” That 
was the opinion of many librarian friends when 
they heard the news of the award of a sub- 
grant from the American Library Association 
` to the Boonslick Regional Library. This was 
not the way it was planned. We expected to 
have a trained and qualified assistant librarian 
and sufficient library staff to carry on the work. 
We expected to have adequate quarters to carry 
out our plans and had planned our time so that 
it could be done on a logical schedule. 

But a new rural regional library doesn’t work 
out that way. Two brand new country libraries 
and an older but completely inadequate village 
library had banded together to form a region. 
But everything we had was still on paper and 
the nice new prospective librarians wanted to 
see the desks and chairs and books and space. 

We still recommend our plans, we believe 
that any library must start and must continue 
at all times an active work with adults. The 
library must not only provide books and ma- 
terials to stimulate adult thought, but must 
activate this thought by some planned program, 
either supplementing those already established 
or establishing programs of its own. A new 
library has a ready made audience in its chil- 
dren but it cannot reach the adults so easily. 

So the grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation to the American Library Association to 
stimulate adult education through sub-grants 





Verna Nistendirk is librarian 
of Boonslick Regional Li- 
brary, Sedalia, Missouri. 
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to those libraries whose projects seemed best 
able to meet their requirements, seemed made 
to order for this new library. It would give us 
the necessary funds for a special program and 
would help us with the leadership necessary for 
reaching our adults. We wanted a down to 
earth project that would interest almost any 
ordinary citizen. 

Consideration of good family relations and 
problems of community improvement should 
be of value to any community. There might 
have been many ways of using this material but 
the librarian had previously worked with an 
American Heritage Discussion Group and that 
plan of operation seemed suitable since it would 
provide a trained leadership that could carry 
over to other activities. It would fit in nicely 
with already existing PTA, rural homemakers 
clubs and church programs. It should also ac- 
quaint many with the services of the library and 
stimulate them to further reading through the 
introduction of short, thought-provoking ma- 
terial on each topic discussed. And certainly 
there is no general topic for which there is 
a greater need for a better understanding than 
good family relations. 

The Boonslick Regional Library staff started 
work October 15, 1958, circulated its first book 
on November 9, 1953 and received word that 
it was one of the fortunate libraries to be chosen 
for an adult education sub-grant on November 
25, 1953. Favorable publicity appeared in all 
the newspapers of the region and in the Kansas 
City and St. Louis papers. This made a few 
more people aware of the existence of the li- 
brary. A new film program and the inaugura- 
tion of book talks to clubs and groups at night 
(the librarian was on the bookmobile five days 
a week) provided a means of reaching the 
adults. 

To start our groups in the fall of 1954, plans 
were made in the spring. We decided to keep 
the material simple and short and, if possible, 
keep the cost to that which most small or new 
libraries might provide. Some books had won- 
derful titles and intriguing pictures but just 
didn’t provide “discussible” material. Lucy 
Lomax, American Heritage Director for the 
Missouri project, helped find books, pamphlets 
and magazine articles that were readable, dis- 
cussible and thought provoking. Permission 
was obtained to mimeograph some material 
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where only one chapter or a short article from 
a book or periodical was used. 

Every time we showed films to groups, made 
talks or in any way contacted them, we dis- 
cussed the new adult education project. We 
talked about it on the bookmobile and at the 
headquarters libraries in Sedalia and Boonville. 
We discussed it on the air and in weekly news- 
paper articles. Board members and agricultural 
extension home agents talked about the project. 





— 


Lone Elm Community Discussion Group. RFD #2, 
Boonville, Missouri. Mrs. Rudolf Deuschle, leader 
and Mrs. Earl Wendleton, library board member 
are at the end of the table. 


In one way or another, information about the 
project got around the area pretty well. 

When a community or an organization in- 
dicated interest in having a discussion group, 
a meeting was arranged. We would talk about 
the topics which might be discussed and ex- 
hibit the materials that could be used. We 
would talk about the responsibilities of each 
member in reading materials for discussion and 
say something about the qualities of good 
leadership. The women in one group decided 
they didn’t like to read well enough to under- 
take that type of program. Representatives 
from two communities met to consider a joint 
project but could find no one to take the leader- 
ship training. We felt that the success of the 
project was so dependent upon trained leader- 
ship that we could not sponsor nor provide ma- 
terials without that training. Sometimes the 
leader was chosen at the meeting and sometimes 
she was chosen later. With real misgivings two 
groups were formed where only one person ap- 
peared to choose the topics for discussion and 
to talk about the operation of the program. 
Strangely enough, these groups were both very 
successful ones. 

Thirteen topics had been listed as possibili- 
ties for discussion and were distributed to the 
groups. From these they were to choose not 
less than six subjects. Segregation, keeping up 
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with your teenager, building your marriage, 
and radio, TV, comics and children were not 
on the original list but were chosen by one or 
more groups. Family teamwork, parents are 
people, and health—public and private, were 
discussed by practically all the groups. After 
finishing the topics listed two continued with 
additional meetings. Segregation and nutrition 
were extra topics for one group. 

Trained leadership was the key to the success 
of the program. R. E. Dooley, American Heri- 
tage Training Director, was loaned to the proj- 
ect for two and one half days for a series of five 
training sessions. These covered techniques 
in group leadership, the organization of ma- 
terials, practice work in leading the group and 
a session devoted to problems. This traintng 
session was held during the first week in Sep- 
tember. In November a one day clinic was 
held to pool successes and failures and to give 
the leaders a chance to get together. 

Twelve leaders came for training with a thir- 
teenth attending only two sessions. Two 
groups fell by the wayside and never were or- 
ganized, One did not start sessions until after 
Christmas. Nine started immediately after the 
training session the first week of September. 
All the leaders were women, comparatively 
young, with families and community interests. 
About half the groups were composed of women 
only and met in the daytime. The others met 
in the evenings and were made up of about an 
equal number of men and women. 
groups read most of all materials they received 
including the packet libraries of supplemental 
books and pamphlets. One group read only 
the absolute minimum but proved to do a very 
good job of discussing the pamphlet materials 
and the subject at hand without too much per- 
sonal “testimonial.” 

The main difficulty with conducting discus- 
sion groups in the understaffed library was the 
lack of help that the librarian could give them. 
Each group was visited early in the series and 
if there seemed to be difficulties, a return visit 
was made soon after. If the discussion wan- 
dered far off the subject or if there seemed to 
be trouble getting down to basic issues, a talk 
with the leader usually helped. Two leaders 
(who never actually became leaders) dominated 
the discussion injecting their own opinions over 
and above those of the group. Good leader- 
ship seemed to be the most important single 
factor in successful group discussion. 

All leaders were concerned about getting 
their participants to talk freely. But the first 
meetings of the groups quickly dispelled these 
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doubts. By the second or third meeting there 
was good group unity. An adroit leader learned 
to manage too many personal testimonials. In- 
teresting comments were “I learned that my 
children were more average than I thought,” 
‘Tve learned to talk over my children’s prob- 
lems with them more freely.” On one evalua- 
tion sheet at the end of the series: “The realiza- 
. tion that others have the same problems and 
. the talking over of these problems and their 
solutions draws the families of the community 
closer together.” 

Almost all the participants indicated a con- 

tinued interest in some type of discussion 
` groups. Many asked for other phases of family 
relations and community betterment. One 
grotip suggested current affairs or world affairs 
‘as a. possibility for next year. Another sug- 
gested inviting teen-agers and their parents to 
talk over their problems together. Communi- 
ties where groups were not organized this year 
are showing some interest. In northern Pettis 
County there has been interest in problems of 
old age. The Cooper County PTA Council 
president has talked about a joint sponsorship 
of parent education discussion groups centered 
around films on the subject. If the pattern for 
operation can remain similar, we hope to work 
with diversified subjects if there is a desire for 
them. | 

The influence of the library on most of the 
ah ine has been greater. Many have 
started reading again. One woman who had 
not read much before indicated that she was 
enjoying reading for the first time. Here is a 
comment of one of the leaders: “I think the 
library is one of the most wonderful things that 
has happened to our county. To have good 
reading material means a lot to our children. 
Our teen agers and older people enjoy this 
service so friendly given. I hope it may never 
be taken away.” 

Boonslick Regional Library was not without 
other problems. In Missouri, a petition signed 
by one hundred tax paying citizens, and pre- 
sented to the county governing body, requires 
a revote of the library tax. Non-resident land- 
owners started such a petition in Pettis County 
in January 1955 and the revote was taken at 
the April school election. Two years of drought 
and one of grasshoppers provided a good chance 
of failure. But the vote carried almost two to 
one in favor of the library. Adult use of books 
and reference services, films, book talks and 
discussion groups all contributed to the gen- 
eral library support. 

The influence of the discussion groups has 
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OVER 11,000 TITLES 


oj t 
BEST BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


are listed in 


HUNTTING’S 
STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG 
Revised Through 1955 


Available in 
PUBLISHER’S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY 
BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY 
BINDING 


also the most complete selection 
of prebound 
PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
: Springfield 3, Mass. 
Uver a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 
* Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 








spread far beyond the group members. The 
reading lists were “borrowed” by the Missouri 
State Library and reproduced for distribution 
to all libraries in Missouri. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service sent two copies to each 


County Home Agent in Missouri. The Pettis 
County PTA Council used “Democracy begins 
at home” as the theme for their fall meeting. 
The Cooper County Extension Clubs used a 
demonstration by one of our group at a county 
council meeting. We pointed out to them that 
trained leadership was necessary to carry on 
such a discussion. From that meeting we were 
invited to talk to another Cooper County farm 
group. At the district meeting of the citizens 
and trustees of the Missouri Library Association 
in the spring, a demonstration was put on to en- 
courage other libraries to greater efforts along 
these lines. 

To gain additional library support, to bring 
about better use of library materials, to provide 
a means of improving personalities and com- 
munities, to promote better understanding, we 
advocate the establishment of a strong adult 
education program. With determination and 
some help from outside sources, a small library, 
a short staffed library and a library with a mod- 
erate income can do it. 
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explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia covers man’s invasion THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
of the air from the earliest dreams through today’s supersonic ENCYCLOPEDIA 
; > ae : Fx 

speeds—into tomorrow s probability of atomic-powered air- 20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
craft. Related articles span the field from aerodynamics to 

. . . . 3,200 distinguished contributors, including 
air warfare. The airmen and airwomen of tomorrow will 15 Nobel prize winners 
find a helpful guide to their future in the section on Careers 
in Aeronautics. 


This comprehensive and up-to-date treatment of the l Walter Dill Scott, 
rapidly growing field of aeronautics is typical of how The Chairman, Editorial Boarg 
American Peoples Encyclopedia keeps abreast of the news of Franklin J. Meine, 


knowledge in all important fields. You’ll like the way the Paar- Chiat 


information is organized for maximum utility, and presented 
concisely yet completely with effective use of graphics. This 
is why so many teachers and 
librarians report that their 
students’ first choice is The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia! 





SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

A publishing affiliate of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Write for your copy of The Widening 
Horizons. The story of how a mod- 
ern encyclopedia meets the growing 
challenge of the times. 
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Florida Menu 


LEON ODELL GRIFFITH 


It is not true that Florida librarians arise 
before dawn to worship the sun or tromp off in 
, a group for a noon dip in the surf, and as yet— 
, even with Miami—the circulation desk girl has 
not reported for work attired in a blinding 
sarong. But perhaps there is some basis for 
these hinterland mirages, as members of the 
American Library Association will see after they 
* arrive in the Sunshine State for their 1956 con- 
vention. 

But before putting knife and fork to the 
- pièce de résistance, we would like to display our 
best table manners: Florida will welcome all 
ALA members; and as hosts, Florida librarians— 
along with us University of Florida Press mem- 
bers—already have hung out the latchkey and 
have begun polishing the Sunday silver. 

Though the statement may be branded an 
exaggeration in Dade County, it sometimes is 
said that there is more to Florida than Miami 
and Miami Beach. In fact, without minimizing 
the Magic City’s many well-publicized tourist 
offerings, the Sunshine State is a smorgasbord 
of attractions. 

An unsullied lady even with a past of five 
nations’ flags, Florida takes an antique collec- 
tor’s pride in the two oldest cities in the United 
States; Pensacola and St. Augustine. Pensacola 
was founded first, but after the swivet of a 
‘storm without the succor of a Henry Flagler, it 
gave way to St. Augustine in claiming the title 
of Ancient City. Both these towns, located in 
North Florida, sport forts dating almost from 
the time of Ponce de León and other early Span- 
ish tourists. 

In busman’s holiday fashion, the ALA mem- 
bers may wish to see Florida’s libraries. Did 
someone say “down in front? Jacksonville, 
the Gateway City, claims to have the grand- 
daddy of public libraries. Its municipal li- 
brary was founded in 1878, just as the last of 





now engaged in Florida 
public relations, wrote this 
piece when he was promo- 
tion manager of the Univer- 
sity of Florida Press. Mr. 
Griffith's first novel, A Long 
Time Since Morning, was 
released last year by Ran- 
dom House. 





LEON ODELL GRIFFITH 
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motel, 


the carpetbaggers completed construction of his 
Nearly all other Florida towns and 
cities possess libraries, most of them within 
walking distance of the beach where a, book 
makes an excellent headrest and also helps in 
keeping sand out of the hair. 

And for an academic salad, there are the 
libraries on the campus of each of Florida’s 
universities and colleges. The University of 
Florida, which celebrated its centennial in 
1953, has an imposing structure housing 
500,000 volumes; during the summer the li- 
brary is the most popular spot on campus, inas- 
much as it has the best air-conditioning unit. 

At Tallahassee, in North Florida, is Florida 
State University, which until 1947 was Florida 
State College for Women. Now a full-fledged 
university, FSU has reported several instances 
of chronic sneezing among stack workers during 
recent months. This ailment is the fuliginous 
result of workers being careless with mortar 
dust in the construction of a new library. 

Youngster of the state’s three major universi- 
ties is the University of Miami, which received 
its first student in 1926. Since that time it has 
grown into a full-fledged university, and one 
which has splendid library facilities. 

Other Florida universities and colleges in- 
clude the University of Tampa; Lakeland’s 
Florida Southern College, whose buildings were 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright; Rollins Col- 
lege at Winter Park, which recently completed 
its new Mills Memorial Library; Stetson Univer- 
sity at DeLand; Florida A. & M. University, 
Tallahassee; Bethune-Cookman College at Day- 
tona Beach; and junior colleges in Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola, St. Petersburg, and Marianna. 
All have fine libraries, or they have undertaken 
library expansion projects. 

Having provided double-dip servings to the 
lovers of old Spanish forts and campus libraries, 
we still have br those without a taste for these 
sweetmeats an ample supply of other choice 
morsels. For, drawing quickly from the hip, 
Florida is bigger, pardner, than Texas: not in 
acreage or range cattle numbers but in miles 
of silver beaches where Adam took Eve on 
man’s first honeymoon. 

Without minimizing the importance of the 
Taj Mahal, Buckingham Palace, and the Alamo, 
or engaging in a technical discussion about the 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


ITALY 
ENGLAND 
FRANCE 


The members of last Summer’s Session in the Gardens of the 
Direction des Bibliotheques de France. Among them are: M. Pierre LELIEVRE, 2nd Annual School 
Inspecteur General des Bibliotheques de France, Adjoint au Directeur; 


M. Paul POINDRON, Conservateur en Chef, Chef du Service Technique of Field Studies in 





de la Direction des Bibliotheques de France; Mlle. Paule SALVAN, 
Conservateur au Service Technique de la Direction des Bibliotheques de 
France; Mlle. CHAUMIE, Bibliothecaire au Departement des Entrees 


de la Bibliotheque Nacionale; M. Jacques LETHEVE, Bibliothecaire au European Archives, 


Departement des Estampes de la Bibliotheque Nacional-Secretaire Genral . 
de l'Association des Bibliothecaires Francais; Mme. DREVET, Conservateur Lib . d 
a la Bibliotheque de l'Universite de Paris, a la Sorbonne; Mme FLECHE- LOY AVLES AN 
SALGUES, Bibliothecaire a l'Universite de Paris, a la Sorbonne; and 

Dr. Michel Otero de Montmoline, President of the Institutes and Founder 


of the School of Field Studies. Museums 


Graduate lecture—seminars with the fore- 
most specialists in their fields giving the 
lectures. 6 units of graduate credit granted 
for full attendance. Approximate duration, 
one month. 


SPRING SESSION IN MAY 1956 
SUMMER SESSION IN JULY 1956 


Inclusive price of $750.00 includes the three 
countries, Italy, England and France, trans- 
portation, lodgings, studies, excursions, etc., 
plus transatlantic round trip (tourist class) on 
luxury liners of the French Line, U. S. Line, 





Cunard Line, Greek Line, etc. Make applica- 


Å i es t Attending one of the principal lecture-seminars 
tion early for pl eferred sailings on these lines. in Rome, given in the old medieval University of Ancient 


Rome. The lecturer is the distinguished Professor, Doctor 
LODOLINI, Superintendent of the Archives of Italy. In- 


Make inquiry by letter only, stating position cluded in the above photograph is Professor Doctor 


GIANNINI, President of the Society of Dante. The 
lecture was given in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


SCHOOL OF FIELD STUDIES 


Box 1405 Beverly Hills, Calif. 


and professional background, to: 


Descriptive Brochure with Photographs 
of 1955 Session 
Available in Late October 
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numerous places where George Washington 
slept, ate, and performed other rituals, tourists 
spend millions of dollars annually to visit 
Florida beaches. And ALA members may wish 
to bring along the sunburn lotion, swim suits, 
and—for hidden beach observation—a large pair 
of smoked glasses. If you are allergic to the 
surf, do not be disturbed. Few go near the 
water, 

_ Ponce de León was no mean man at the bat 
_even if he did get booed soundly by the Red 
Skins in the bleachers. Of course he was 
thirsty, so he tried for a homer on the fountain 
of youth strike. Owing to a technicality, the 
run was in doubt for a couple of centuries, but 

' suffice it to say that Florida at last count did 
have at least one fountain of youth. This one 
is lecated at St. Augustine. 

- If you care to lunch on peanuts with an ele- 
phant, then the Chamber of Commerce will 
give you a special welcome at Sarasota, the 
winter home of the famous Ringling Brothers, 
Barnum and Bailey Circus. Should the circus 
be out of town—and half of it may be with 
Betty Grable again—you still can get the spun- 
cotton and sawdust flavor at the Museum of the 
American Circus, a part of the John and Mabel 





Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold in 
Last I5 Years — Proof 
Positive of MAGAFILE's 
Unequaled Value for the 
Economical Storage of 
Magazines and Pam- 
phiets! Other uses too! 

















Quick, folding assembly 


39 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS — LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH—LA- 
BELS INCLUDED FOR EASY INDEXING 


MAGAFILE File Cases are Shipped Flat, are Easy 
to Store and en ig Only Seconds for Assembly. 
A "Must" for All Libraries because they Eliminate 
ng Soiled g Write today for Complete Descrip- 
tive Folder at No Obligation. Sample on Request. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 


The Magafile Company 
P. O. BOX 2615 


MERCHANTS STATION 
ST., LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Ringling Museum of Art. * John Ringling spent 
his money to build the museum and then he 
willed it to the State of Florida, The library, 
incidentally, contains more than 1600 volumes 
on various phases of art history. 

And here, it is said, one can see a Rembrandt, 
an El Greco, or a Rubens. Should there be an 
authenticity addict in the crowd, remember that 
Barnum already has had his say. 

Or if none of these things appeals to you, 
remember that a gourmet with the wallet of a 
beggar still can get his fill in Florida. There 
are miles of orange and grapefruit groves 
bordering the highways, long roads beside the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean; lake, 
river, and deep-sea fishing; water skiing, and 
finally, the humble pastime of lolling in the 
sun. 

So saying it humbly but with a chamber of 
commerce brass band as a backdrop, we con- 
tend that Florida will offer something special 
for the taste of every librarian—a load of lubber 
will be flown into the state for the sled dogs of 
the Alaskan delegation and a supply of smog 
masks will be made available for Californians 
who just possibly may suffer nostalgia. 

Now, excuse us please from the table. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed. Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT A> BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 


enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of 
the music of over 200 peoples; recorded on loca- 
tion by native orchestras and vocal groups: each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive 
notes by famous collectors and recognized authori- 
ties. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE SERIES. 

Most of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of 
reproduction and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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TWICE THE BOOKS IN YOUR PRESENT SPACE... 
..» EACH EASILY ACCESSIBLE..... WITH 


More books than space? A familiar dilemma, but easily solved with 
Compo stacks. Remarkable sliding steel shelves let you store 
books on three sides of each Compo sliding drawer. All books 
are easy to reach and you double your book capacity, 
yet actually provide more open floor space. 





Name of this modern, Hamilton-equipped library on request. 


This spacious library once faced the problem of 
more books than space. The only answer: Hamil- 
ton’s Compo stacks, which actually doubled book 
capacity. Here’s a way to open up your book area 
for chairs, study tables, and smoother traffic 
control. 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Completely modern and functional, Compo 
stacks are available with lock-equipped 
compartments for special books and papers. 
Eqyally good looking and durable are the 
- popular Hamilton-Standard and Continuous 
Upright steel stacks, with easily adjustable 
shelves. Write for complete information. 


tp 
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COMPO STACK 





Compo wall stacks “a,” dia- 
gram 2, are of equal book 
capacity to all conventional 
stacks, diagram 1. 


Compo wall stacks “a” with 
the addition of Compo stack 


“b” are double the book ca- 
pacity of conventional ar- 


rangement, diagram 1. 









HAMILTON -STANDARD 





with lock-equipped compartment 


CONTINUOUS UPRIGHT 





. Overdue Finds 


On one occasion he (Henry David Thoreau) went to the University Library to procure some 
books. .The librarian refused to lend them. Mr. Thoreau repaired to the President, who stated 
to him the rules and usages, which permitted the loan of books to resident graduates, to clergymen 
who were alumni, and to some others resident within a circle of ten miles’ radius from the College. 
Mr. Thoreau explained to the President that the railroad had destroyed the old scale of distances, 
—that the library was useless, yes, and President and College useless, on the terms of his rules, 
—that, at this moment, not only his want of books was imperative but he wanted a large number 
of books, and assured him that he, Thoreau, and not the librarian, was the proper custodian of 
these. In short, the President found the petitioner so formidable, and the rules getting to look so 
ridiculous, that he ended by giving him a privilege which in his hands proved unlimited thereafter. 


SMU PRRSS, 1994, (p> ZA RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
Submitted by: H. Vail Deale, director of libraries, Beloit (Wis.) College Libraries Thoreau: A Century of Criticism 


edited by Walter Harding 


It is easy enough to store information in our own minds, in a library, in a filing system or in 
a computing machine, but it always seems to be exasperatingly difficult to get it out again., 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LONDON, 1953, p. 323 B. Y. BOWDEN 
Submitted by: William S. Stoddard, Jr., assistant librarian, Faster Than Thought: A Symposium on Digital 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan, A 4 

keh Ae Computing Machines 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications, Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘‘Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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LIBRARY BINDING IS 


Sasa 







The amazing transformation that occurs when Library 
materials are bound by Heckman is like magic, but to 
accomplish this, many factors are involved. 

Thousands of dollars worth of machinery must be acquired 
and maintained. 

Adequate and safe plant facilities must be provided. 
Over 100 people must be thoroughly trained to perform 
the intricate hand processes that good book binding requires. 
The Production department must keep rigid schedules, quality work- 
manship and maintain the morale of a highly skilled plant. 

Financial structures must be sound to be able to buy raw materials 


BOUND in large quantities, discount invoices and keep collection terms 
TO liberal. 
PLEASE YES, Library Binding is more than magic, dealing with Heckman 


means assurance of quality bindings and service extraordinary. 
Contact Heckman today! 


nernnpe Phone 615, North Manchester 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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1956 ALA Conference 


Miami Beach, Fla., June 17-23 


The Fontainebleau Hotel will serve as head- 
quarters for the Miami Beach ALA Conference. 
" Exhibits, registration, staff offices, and as many 
meetings as can be accommodated will be lo- 
cated there, 
In addition to the Fontainebleau, a group of 
‘ hotels within a given distance has been se- 
lected for the use of conference delegates with 
the help of the Miami Beach Convention Bu- 
- reau, and the ALA has made contractual agree- 
ments with each. These hotels with their 
addresses and rates are listed on page 577. A 
map is also included showing the location of 
these hotels in the area in which the Conference 
will be concentrated. j 
Requests for reservations should be made 


after December 1, 1955, according to directions 
given below. As far as possible your prefer- 
ences will be followed, and you will receive 
confirmation of the reservation made for 
ou, 

‘ Rooms not reserved by June 1, 1956, will no 
longer be held for ALA use, although if rooms 
are available, reservations will be honored up 
to the opening day of the Conference. 

As always, single rooms are limited. In some 
cases room rates are the same for single or 
double occupancy. 

Mail your request addressed to the Ameri- 
can Library Association Housing Bureau, P.O. 
Box 1511, Miami Beach, Fla. Copy this form 
giving the information requested. 


GUESTS, PLEASE NOTE: One day's room rent will be charged in the event the Housing Bureau and the Hotel 
are not notified of cancellation 48 hours prior to expected arrival. 


Reservation Request for Hotel Accommodations . 
Annual ALA Conference, June 17-23, 1956 


Please make reservations noted below: 


MNOS SPS the Su. 4 Sik” E NE Oe og. E a le a Ow: obeys B12. 4. Ng'g  vibiead see Se OS First Choice 

ST et FE MEE AE ETE TEE o=e eM SAE E Wb gE preter Ead: Second Choice 

NIN i ne. Cas) oa dtp ie a aaen i bik COIE Ny a Vee Fars Gah ps a AVAA AN Third Choice 

OS Raa ee) DCS cere ROLE Ai ame) St Fourth Choice 

PMO ee ere eds EE EOE p E gb E e DT E ae Fifth Choice 

O Single Roonr: for.-2.3:. 4 50 See este cee eb eae Sas Person(s) 

O Double 

C Suite Rate’ preferred Sei A ek sacs ont per room 
Arving Miami Beach (2205 neies eaa ees (dk6) “AU: ue «pee AM Pia ean aA P.M 
Leaving Miami Beach ................0.- (date) 


Room(s) will be occupied by: 


Names 


Tra e-o, ppuan 6 T ese 6 © eA dha jokey aera (2 0°66 |6,8/6 (0 a te Pte (os. te .e 
Boe ee ©.) 4 Bf) 0.27%. @ 6) dD © Cup B-O,8 -O:9 Ba 6.079, 670, BO a) 6. oe oe te 01.0108 
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(Please list all occupants) 


Addresses 
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No. Hotel 


1—Atlantis 
2—Belmar 
3—Broadripple 
4—Cadillac 
5—Claridge 
6—Continental 
7—Del Prado 
8—Eden Roc 
9—Empress 
10—Fontainebleau 
11—International 
12—Lucerne 
13—Patrician 
14—Prince Michael 
15—Promenade 
16—Rendale 
17—San Marino 
18—San Souci 
19—Saxony 
20—Sea Isle 
21—Seville 
22—Sorrento 
23—Sovereign 
24—Surfside Plaza 
25—Surrey 
26—Vendome 


lotels and Rates 


Hotel and Address 


Atlantis, 2655 Collins Ave. 
* Belmar, 2613 Collins Ave. 
Broadripple, 4370 Collins Ave. 
Cadillac, 3925 Collins Ave. 
Claridge, 3500 Collins Ave. 
Continental, 4000 Collins Ave. 
Del*Prado, 2642 Collins Ave. 
Eden Roc, Ocean, 45—47th Sts. and 
_ Collins Ave. 
Empress, 4333 Collins Ave. 
Fontainebleau, 4441 Collins Ave. 
International, 4300 Collins Ave. 
Lucerne, 41st St. and Collins Ave. 
Patrician, 3621 Collins Ave. 
Prince Michael, 2618 Collins Ave. 
Promenade, 2469 Collins Ave. 
Rendale, 3120 Collins Ave. 
San Marino, 4299 Collins Ave. 
San Souci, 3101 Collins Ave. 
Saxony, 3201 Collins Ave. 
Sea Isle, 3001 Collins Ave. 
Seville, 2901 Collins Ave. 
Sorrento, 4391 Collins Ave. 
Sovereign, 4385 Collins Ave. 
. Surfside Plaza, 2457 Collins Ave. 
Surrey, 4390 Collins Ave. 
Vendome, 4301 Collins Ave. 


GLOBES— MAPS— ATLASES 
Do you REMEMBER? 


Our Philadelphia A.L.A. convention exhibit attracted 
many librarians. There was a very lively interest in our 


GLOBES—MAPS—CHARTS 
ATLASES and PICTURES 


There have been orders and letters. 
lf we haven't heard from you we'd like to. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 
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Single Double Suites 
$8 $8 
$6—-$8 $6-$8 $12 
$3—$4 $4 
$5—$6 $6 
$4—5—6-8 $4-5-6-8 
$5-$6 $6 $10 
$5-$7 $7 
$12-14-16 $12—14-16 
$10-12-14 $10-12-14 $20, 24, 28 
$12-14-16 $12—14-16 $36, 38, 45 
$5-$6 $5-$6 
$10 $10 $22 
$5-$6 $6 $30 
$5-$6 $6 
$5-$6 $6 
$4-$5 $4-AC; $5-NAC 
$9 $9 
$10-12—-14—16 | $10-12-14-16 
$8—10—12-14 $10—12-14 
$10—12—14-16 | $10-12-14-16 
$8—10—12-14 $10—12—14° $20—100 
$6—-$8 $8 $16 
$6 $6 $14 
$5-$6 $6 
$4—$5 $5 $10 
$5—6-8 $6-$8 


FINE ART 
SOURCE BOOK 
contains over 500 illustrations 


Our newest edition contains the World’s largest 
collection of fine full-color art reproductions 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 illustrations. 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 


FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details. 
? # 1208 Si th ave ue 
x wane 
Cd A New York 36, N 
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MARADOR REGAL RIGID BINDER 


Clear, rigid Vinyl covers, polished 









both surfaces. Lockbar metal parts, 






irremovable screws. Three colors, 





8 sizes, cushion back, no rivets. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


PROCEEDINGS of the 1954 Minneapolis Conference are 
now available to ALA members on request. Copies 
are being distributed to institutional members. Address 
Leo M. Weins, ALA Headquarters. 


ENVIABLE POSSESSION (from page 555) 

ture shows that literature of power, conviction 
and permanence is created only when writers 
are freed from the shackles of ulterior motives, 
of conforming to current and popular theories. 
The censorship which prescribes limits within 
which an author must write, subjects to which 
he must confine himself, which tacitly approves 
the distortion of fact to serve a purpose of the 
present, is no better than any other form of 
censorship. y 

It is vitally important that children hav 
knowledge. It is important, as they grow 
older, that they be able to face without eva- 
sion or cynicism or defeatism, the world in 
which they are going to live. But it is possible 
that the ability to do this will come not so 
much from knowledge as from the memory of 
a childhood filled with that peculiar. happiness 
which is the unique possession of childhood, 
and which the merely informed person can 
never know. It is not the elucidation of the 
mystery of life children need, but rather the 
kindness, the wisdom, the humor and the 
imagination that arouses a sense of wonder 
over that mystery without attempting to ex- 
plain it. 

In the last analysis, all literature to children 
is first of all a story, and that story should be 
part of the literature of existence; a story that 
never ends, but goes on and on, though the 


people in the story come and go when their 
parts are ended. 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 40 public libraries which are known to constitute a representa- 
tive sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In 
each case the index value is the median of the 40 libraries’ percentages found when their current 
circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter 
of 1939). For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


Table 1, Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 40 American Public Libraries 


1955 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100). 
aa aN a nee ne Ss I eae ie eRe ae ides tT 


1954 1955 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 99 104 100 104 98 107 
% Juvenile 49 52 45 51 47 50 
% Adult Fiction 25 25 31 25 27 26 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 23 24 24 26 24 


———————. a a aaa UUO 


Note: Scme of these percentages are based on reports from only 36 to 40 libraries, since not all 40 libraries are able to supply all the 
needed data. 
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New! 
THE INTERNATIONAL WHO'S WHO 1955 


19th EDITION 


The authoritative source of biographical information about 


the most important people in the world today. 


Includes information about many important personalities 


in countries where no national Who’s Who is published. 


1,100 pages London $14.00 Bound 


STECHERT-HAFNER INC. 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





A good way to meet the public 


e ee a ae When you use a Gerstenslager 






“ a Bookmobile for library extension 
peon COUNTY E- -o service you put your best foot 
R forward. It has the appearance 

ee : and quality that make people 
proud of their library. Staff 
members find that riding in a 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a 
comfortable, pleasant, and in- 
teresting experience. 


Gerstenslager 


BOOKMOBILES 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 



















IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


This column appears regularly in these pages in 
response to requests for information about the ac- 
tivities of ALA units. 

Over a period of many years the work of the 
American Library Association has been advanced 
materially through grants from foundations. A 
large portion of the Association’s annual income is 
dependent upon the endowment given to us by the 
Carnegie Corporation about 25 years ago. During 
the years we have had gifts for special projects 
from the Carnegie Corporation, Rockefeller 
Foundation, Ford Foundation, Fund for Adult 
Education, and others. It is a tribute to the valua- 
ble work done by members of the Association, 
much of it voluntary, that we are able to obtain 
these grants of funds. 

It is with considerable pride then that we re- 
port on recent projects made possible by founda- 
tion grants. In all cases the success of these 
projects is due chiefly to the planning, cooperation 
and intensive work voluntarily contributed by 
many ALA members. 

One of the Pre-Conference meetings in Phila- 
delphia was the Book Selection Work Conference, 
co-sponsored by the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom and the Public Libraries Division, and 
made possible by a grant from the Louis Rabino- 
witz Foundation. The four principal speeches, 
reports of the small group discussions, and a sum- 
mary of the panel discussions, and the other ma- 
terial, are contained in issue No. 4 of The PLD 
Reporter which is now available. It was not the 
intention of the conference to develop a book 
selection policy, but to provide material from 
which individual libraries could formulate their 
own book selection policies based on their local 
situations. 

The first $1,000 Norman Bassett Foundation 
grant which was made to the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification is being used to finance 
a pilot study of the use of the catalog. The study 
is now under way with more than 30 different 
types of libraries in the New York area selected 
for participation. In October, the director, Dr. 
Sidney L. Jackson, of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
conducted a two-weeks test run as preliminary 
preparation for the actual study which is planned 
for January, February and March of 1956. The 
purpose of the study is to learn some important 
facts about the use of the catalog by the public 
and library staffs; draw conclusions from those facts 
as to the usefulness of existing catalogs and cata- 
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loging policies; and offer suggestions, where 
warranted, as to possible changes in cataloging 
policies and codes. Participating libraries include 
large academic, small college, large public, small 
public, high school and special: government, law, 
teacher-training, medicine and business adniinistra- 
tion. A report of this study will be made available. 

We reported in September the grant of $30,000. 
made by the United States Stee] Foundation to 
the Association of College and Reference Libraries, 
through ALA, for strengthening and modernizing 
teaching and learning tools of liberal arts col- 
leges. The ACRL Committee on Foundation 
Grants met at ALA Headquarters on Friday, 
September 23, to determine policies and pro- 
cedure for handling this grant. The committee 
decided upon points to be covered on the ap- 
plication form, which has been sent to all U. S. 
four year liberal arts colleges and to other insti- 
tutions which have requested applications. Most 
grants are to go to non-tax supported liberal arts 
colleges, but exception will be made for two year 
institutions which are building toward a four year 
curriculum. Applications were to be returned by 
November 1 and the awards will be considered at 
a committee meeting this month. It is expected 
that checks will be mailed to the successful appli- 
cants in December. 

At the meeting of the ALA Council in Philadel- 
phia on Friday, July 8, Amy Winslow, chairman 
of the Adult Education Board, announced that 
grants had been made to the states of Kansas, 
Maryland, Michigan and Tennessee for a two year 
adult education program as part of the ALA 
Library-Community Project. Funds for this project 
are provided by a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. An orientation conference for grant area 
personnel was held in Chicago from September 
7-10. The first two days were devoted to discus- 
sions with the librarians from each state; the di- 
rector of the state agency, director of the state 
extension division, project director, and librarian 
of the pilot library. Each state invited four addi- 
tional people for the last day and a half. This 
group was made up of board members from the 
state agency and the pilot library, university ex- 
tension personnel, state library association officers, 
and adult educators. 

Chairmen, or members, of all ALA Divisions, 
Boards, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. 
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The new look in libraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati's new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-glass structure. 

Librarian: Carli Vitz. 
Architect : Frederick 
W. Garber & Associates. 
General Contractor: 
Frank E. Moser & Son. 








CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY — 
VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
decks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many products made by 


VMP specifically for library use. 


VMP helps you plan. In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
architect or owner. With years of 
specialized experience behind them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves. 
With VMP’s technical aid, needless 
duplication of development work is 
avoided. Thus, over-all construction 
costs are pared. 





Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati’s 


new library is pictured here before books Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack 7 fold saa I d fi 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel -page tolder with details and specihca- 


members across the top of the columns to tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 
Apure EY, ment. Address inquiries to, Dept. ALA-11. 





ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc, 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Latest News about 


New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 
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GADGET OF THE MONTH 
ADDRESSING promotional material to library pa- 
trons need no longer be a stumbling block in 
your efforts to publi- 


cize your library. 
Addressograph-Multi- 
graph has recently 


produced a portable, 
desk -top addresso- 
graph that uses the 
standard Addresso- 
graph plate. Low in 
price, Addressograph 
Model 30 includes 
automatic plate feed 
with automatic refile 
EE S and provision for vis- 
ual selection of plates to print at the time a run is 
being made. For more information write to Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Road, 
Cleveland 17, attention Mr. T. C. Woods. 








PHotocopyING while you wait is now offered 
to library patrons by the New York Public Library. 
Using the Cormac Book-Printer, NYPL furnishes 
copies of pages of any bound book within min- 
utes. Featuring margin-to-margin copies, the 
Cormac Book-Printer is the first photocopy ma- 
chine exclusively designed for use with books. 
Dry copies of anything written, printed, typed, 
drawn, stamped, or photographed can be pro- 
duced in about 20 seconds at a cost of only 8%¢, 
including labor time. For more information, 
write to Mr. Martin Wortman, Cormac Industries, 
Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A FIRST BOOK BINDING that will last at least a 
year has been developed by Franklin Watts, Inc., 
in response to wishes of librarians who attended 
the pre-conference meeting at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The book, The First Book of Holidays, in 
the new binding, side-sewn, with concealed joints, 
is now ready. 


Lrprary sicns that can be made up in a jiffy, 
and dismantled as quickly, are offered in die-cut 
cardboard letters with velour backing that permits 
temporary adhesion to a flannel board. Extremely 
economical, these letters are the answer for the 
librarian who wants inexpensive, good-looking 
sign making materials. The letters are available 
in the 14” size at $3.00, including a 9 X 12 inch 
flannel board. The set consists of 192 pieces. A 
three-inch set is also available. Ask for more in- 
formation about Alphasets from the Judy Com- 
pany, 310 N. 2d Street, Minneapolis 1, attention, 
Mrs. H. D. Berman. 
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STACKING CHAIRS designed to be neatly stacked 
are ideally suited to the changing needs of a li- 
brary room. Light, ° 
yet sturdy, the com- 
pound curves of the 
seat and back are per- 
fectly matched to the | 
contours of the, body. 
The back responds 
easily to settling lack 
pressure, but springs - 
back again to firm, 
erect support. Red, green, yellow or natural maple 
plywood seats and backs rest on a sage gray tubular 
steel frame built for years of long wear. Also avail- 
able are Fiberglas and all-purpose chairs which are 
designed for informal reading and for conferences. 
Shown in the photo are stacking chairs in use in the | 
library of the Otto Haisley school at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. For more information about Brunswick 
chairs, write to Brunswick-Balke-Collender, 623 S. 
Wabash, Chicago 5, attention, Mr. Routledge. 

Macic poors are the doors to your library so 
why not make them Magic Doors? Operating on 
an impulse from a photoelectric relay or an elec- 
trical contact sheet under a molded vinyl plastic 
carpet, Magic Doors open as you approach them. 
They're sure to be much appreciated by your, 
patrons, whose arms, we’re sure, are loaded with 
books. Ask for the “Magic Door Catalog” when 
you write to The Stanley Work, New Britain, Conn. 

COMMUNICATION in your library can be more 
efficient with the new Automation Talk-A-Phone 
that permits four-way 
private conferences 
without the necessity 
of any of the parties 
operating any con- 
trols. 10 and 20 sta- 
“€ T tion capacity models 
-i * are available with 
L? G NSA = each unit featuring 
the automatic Traffic Control. For more informa- 
tion, write to Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski 
Road, Chicago. 

Recorpincs based on the famous Landmark 
books, continue to relive for young people historic 
events which built our country. Four new re- 
leases are based on the Louisiana Purchase, Pirate 
Lafitte, George Washington Carver and Alexander 
Graham Bell. Loan them, use them in your 
listening rooms, base story hours on them, and 
remember that they'll make wonderful Christmas 
gifts if you have small-fry to account for. For 
a complete catalog, write to Martha Huddleston, 
Enrichment Materials Distributors, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Cormac Book-Printer is the first photocopy ma- 
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with the improved 


~Microcaed 


Keader 


WITH THE NEW 


F2.8 LENS 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 








The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
è even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
while tod relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 97%" 
x 1014” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 

BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 


NOW . . . EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 
MODELS . . . ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION . . . $4.50 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


All items listed are in the Headquarters Li- 
brary and are available for loan. 

WHAT EFFECT DOES television have on the read- 
ing of books? Helen E. Peerless of the Queens 
Borough Public Library, has made a study of li- 
brary borrowers who are also TV set owners in 
Elmhurst, Long Island, and has come to some 
interesting conclusions. These are enumerated in 
“Effects of TV on Reading: New Survey” in the 
September 3, 1955 issue of Publishers’ Weekly. 

A HISTORY OF REFERENCE work has been studied 
by Samuel Rothstein in The Development of 
Reference Services through Academic Traditions, 
Public Library Practice and Special Librarianship 
(ACRL Monograph No. 14, $2.75 paper; $3.25 
cloth), This is a very worthwhile contribution to 
the history of American librarianship. 

PRACTICAL HINTS on how to prepare a story for 
the newspapers are contained in How Can Citizens 
Work with the Press, issued in a limited edition 
by the National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, 2 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Although written ‘as a guide to public relations 
for the schools, many of the points would be use- 
ful to librarians. 

Winged Bequest, produced by the Edward Feil 
Productions, 1514 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, for 
the Hospital and Judd Fund of the Cleveland 
Public Library from a grant from the Cleveland 
Foundation, is an excellent film on library serv- 
ice to shut-ins (one of the first of its kind). This 
22 minute color and sound film (prints are availa- 
ble from the producer for $100) is a gift to the 
Headquarters Library from the Division of Hos- 
pital Libraries. 

THOSE WHO HAVE charge of serial publications 
will want to read “The Use of Signals in Serials 
Record Work” by Johanna E. Tallman in Serial 
Slants for July. Variations in records and equip- 
ment used in California libraries are described. 

ONE OF THE FEW recent compilations of essays 
and articles on librarianship has been published 
by The Shoe String Press in Hamden, Conn. 
Selected by John D. Marshall, Wayne Shirley and 
Louis Shores, the articles in Books—Libraries— 
Librarians ($6.00) should be good reading for 
many of us. 

A VERY PRACTICAL kit of pamphlets, book and 
film lists was distributed at the Seattle Public Li- 
brary Program Planners Institute. Those who are 
concerned with program planning will be inter- 
ested in these (3 kits available for loan), 

ANOTHER PRACTICAL kit of materials was com- 
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Television 
Annual Reports 
Service to Shut-Ins 





piled for the Library Workshops, conducted by * 
the Michigan State Library this year. Subjects 
covered are book selection principles, color and 
decoration in libraries, finance, circulation pro- 
cedures, book preparation and cataloging, and 
adult education techniques. i 

SEVERAL INTERESTING and attractive public li- 
brary reports have come across our desk: =A bigger 
Detroit needs a bigger main library” (includes . 
particularly good graphs and charts), “Bringing 
People and Books Together” (Springfield, Mass.), 
“How to give library service to a community” 
(Minneapolis), and “Annual Report, 1954” (Enoch 
Pratt). 

THE GROLIER sociETY has published for the 
American Association of School Librarians, the * 
addresses given by Clint Pace, Jordan L. Larson, 
and Benjamin L. Smith at General Meeting in 
Philadelphia. This pamphlet, The School Library 
and the White House Conference on Education, 
is available from the AASL office. 

THE SOUTHWEST REGIONAL Library at Bolivar, 
Missouri has issued a Policy and Procedure Hand- 
book, which covers all library routines. Those 
interested in writing this type of manual, which 
was compiled by W. K. Dennis, the librarian, and, 
Frances Roberts, will want to see it. 

ALTHOUGH WRITTEN primarily for British li- 
brarians, W. J. Murison’s book, The Public Li- 
brary; Its Origins, Purpose, and Significance as a 
Social Institution will interest American librarians 
as well. George G. Harrap & Co. is the pub- 
lisher (price $2.25). 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY'S Aspects of Librarian- 
ship for Summer, 1955, contains a thoughtful 
article by John M. Gondeau on “Intellectual Free- 
dom.” 

IN CONNECTION WITH its 50th anniversary, the 
Oregon State Library issued an attractive brochure, 
Public Library Buildings in Oregon, 1905-1955. 

THOSE THINKING TOWARDs bond issue compaigns 
will want to read some of the articles listed in the 
bibliography on the subject, compiled by the 
California State Library in News Notes for July. 

THE FIFTH EDITION of Recommended Refer- 
ence Books for the High School Library by Ruby 
E. Cundiff has been published by the Tennessee 
Book Co. in Nashville (price 60 cents). 

READ RAY HOLT’s editorial in the July issue of 
California Librarian for some real down-to-earth 
comments on trying to make “the library become 
in the minds of the public an integral part of 
what we know as education.” 
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and grew into a huge hot ball denser 
than steel, with a wonderful substance 
called radium in its crust to keep it 
2 warm, 

Many people think that when it first 
hardened it was probably pear-shaped, 
and even to-day, if we were to remove 
the seas, the earth would roughly re- 

semble a pear or péeg-top; at least it 
would have a bigger rounded end at 
the North Pole and a smaller more 
pointed end at the South Pole, But 
the eatly pear-shaped earth had still to 
4) go through much smelting and forging. 
When ore fs melted in a furnace the 
H stony materials rise to the top, forming 
slag such as we see heaped round iron 
4 foundries, and the metals collect in the 
J| lower part of the furnace. In the 
mighty fiery furnace of the blazing 
& earth the same sort of separation oc- 
= curred, so that it grew to have a core 
‘2 of iron and other heavy metals sur- 
“Ni rounded by a crust of slag. Nobody 
~) has ever dug right through the slag, 
<2 now in the form of mud-rock, to the 
<2 metal core, but it is believed to be from 
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RE YOU one of those who have not watched 


The hills are shadows, 
and they w 
From form to — Sa 
form and nothing Kis xyr 
stands; ER Si 
They melt like mist, the solid ‘ 
lands, +y 
Like clouds they shape themselves 2 
anid go. 
E have seen that the earth blos- 
somed, as it were, from the sun, 
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The Earth’s 


Upper Crust 
The Work of Air 


and Water 











The gleaming white ciffs of Dover in the English Chem 
nel. Steody pownding of the wares cowses the surface tò 
tumble oway, exposing loyer after loye: of treth chalk. 



















W: have seen how the earth formed and 
became solid and how it developed the 
serics of shells that we know as the at- 
mospherg, the hydrosphere, the lithosphere 
and the centrasphere. More than three- 
quarters of the earth's surface is covered 
by the hydrosphere, the waters of the 
oceans, and to this amount we must add 
the water of lakes and rivers. 

We live on the upper crust of the litho- 
sphere (rock sphere), a crust that is to- 
day covered with grassy plains, gardens 
and crop lands, forests a sandy deserts 
and other kinds ef surface. When the 
carth first became solid, the land looked 
very different from the way it looks now. 
It probably resembled the moon's surface, 
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its revisions over recent years? Did you know that THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE 


has been redesigned by Ernst Reichl in a new format — featuring a very readable, modern type 


and big dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and maps, all in beautiful color 


and black and white. 


Today THe Book or KNow ence is 20 separate volumes of fascinating and indispensable reading. 


In Volume 20 you'll find a quick fact-finding cross-index, plus 1,860 concise fact entries. 


In the new 1955 edition there are 13,000 illustrations, including 700 black-and-white and 


118 color pictures that never before appeared in THE Book or KNow.epce. There are 


more facts in the 1955 Book oF KNOWLEDGE and a greater unity and coherence. 


Yet no topic is exhausted in any one volume. That’s another reason why 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE" 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


teachers like THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE: a number of 
children can use individual volumes simultaneously 
while pursuing a single subject. 
The 1955 Book or KNOWLEDGE in the classroom and 
in the library offers you one of the most effective 


teaching tools ever created. 
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A New 


Title Index 
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available 
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American 
Library 
Association 


— 


Subject and 


from A.L.A. 


50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Subject and Title Index to 
Short Stories for Children 


Compiled by a Subcommittee of the A.L.A. Editorial Committee. Julia F. 
Carter, Chairman. Designed to assist librarians and teachers in locating 
hard to find stories on specific or on related subjects for use with children 
from the third grade through junior high school. Indexes approximately 
5000 stories under more than 2000 subjects chosen to satisfy the variety 
of demands placed upon libraries. With few exceptions, the stories in- 


dexed have not been indexed elsewhere. Titles and variant titles are used . 


in both title and subject indexes. The 373 books indexed were selected 
with the help of school and children’s librarians throughout the country. 


Approximate grading is given for each book indexed. The index was ; 


tested by actual use in libraries before publication. 7955. 344 p. Cloth, 
$5.00. ; 


Subject Index to Books for 
Intermediate Grades 


Eloise Rue. Eighteen hundred text and trade books commonly used 
throughout the country are analyzed under approximately 6500 subject 
headings. Each entry is graded and gives complete source information. 
Makes it easy to locate quickly specific materials at specific grade levels. 
Practical also for setting up units of study. 2d ed. 1950. 576p. Cloth, 
$6.00. 


Subject Index to Poetry; A Guide for 
Adult Readers 


Herbert Bruncken. This index simplifies the search for poems on specific 
subjects such as dogs, friendship, and peace, as well as for poems where 
the subject matter, but not the author or title, is known. Indexes 21 5 
titles (383 volumes) commonly found in public libraries. Chiefly for 


adult readers and program planning, but useful for high school students. ° 


1940. 220, Cloth, $3.25. 


Subject Index to Children’s Plays 


Subcommittee of the A.L.A. Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People. Elizabeth D. Briggs, Chairman. Indexes 202 collections 
of plays—for grades 1-8—under 793 subjects and 24 types of activity. 
The plays selected have a definite educational and civic orientation. Each 
entry indicates under subjects the grade for which the play is suited, the 
number of acts and scenes, and the number of characters required, 7940. 
330p. Cloth, $3.50. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


e WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 

you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 32 Howley St., Boston 10, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Establishéd 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


More Publicity for Your School—Multilithed, 25 
pp-, 6000 words; Today in American History—320 
important events arranged in chronological order, 
Jan. 1 through Dec. 31, multilithed, 14 pp.; both 
$1.00 each, postpaid, Fort Hamilton Press, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


. LIBRARY DIRECTOR, Prendergast Library, 
Jamestown, New York. 5th yr. lib. degree, lib. 
arts background, a Comp. Lit. major preferred. 5 
yrs. exper. (1 or more in lib. admin.). Salary 
dependent on qualif. 38 hr. wk., 1 mo. vac., N.Y. 
State Ret. Plan, Bl. Cross & Bl. Shield. Apply to: 
Mr. Wesley A. Nord, Pres. Lib. Board, Union- 
National Furniture Co., 226 Crescent St., James- 
town, New York. 


READERS’ Advisor for progressive library in 
` pleasant suburban city near New York. Salary 
$4500-$5100. College and library school degree 
and two years’ appropriate experience in public 
library required. B 755 

CENTRAL Children’s Librarian: Salary $3800- 
$4300. Young Adult’s Librarian: $3800-$4200. 
Circulation Department Assistant: $3500-$4000. 
B 762 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
aad line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 


rst of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 





NOVEMBER 


YOUNG Adults’ librarian ittcluding some ad- 
visory service to adults, for New York suburban 
library. Salary $4500-$5100 according to quali- 
fications. L.S. degree and appropriate,experience. 
B 755 

WORK with children—plans and ‘programs. | 
Fast growing suburban community library needs 
children’s librarian. 87% hr. week, vacation, sick 
leave, state retirement. West Orange Public Li- 
brary, West Orange, N.J]. 

ASSISTANT librarian to supervise adult circula- 
tion, processing routines, statistics, financial rec- 
ords, other duties as abilities warrant. Assist in 
developing reference and readers aid services. 
Suburban library near New York City, modern 
building, booming circulation, intelligent clientele. 
L.S. degree and at least two years’ experience in 
public library. Starting salary $4500. Send full 
details of education, experience, icterests to Miss 
Margaret A. Kateley, librarian, Scarsdale Public 
Library, Scarsdale, New York. 


Southeast 


CHILDREN’S librarian for attractive library 
in beautiful city of 30,000 population. Accredited — 
library school graduate with some experience. 
Salary $3300. 5 day week, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement and other benefits. Apply: Head li- 
brarian, Public Library, Coral Gables 34, Florida. 


EXTENSION librarian to be in charge of large 
bookmobile 3 days a week, and to be in charge of 
department 2 days a week while Head of De- 
partment handles bookmobile. Position open after 
October 15. Initial salary computed by adding, 
to a base of $3000, $108 for each year of experi- 
ence from 1-10 and $72 for each year of experi- 
ence from 11-13 years. Five day, forty hour week. 
Retirement plan, sick leave, three week vacation. 
Write Librarian, Kanawha County Publie Library, 
Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. 


HEAD, Extension Dept. Require degree from 
accredited library school, some experience neces- 
sary, preferably bookmobile or extension. Super- 
vise 2 persons. Salary range $345-$420 per month. 
CATALOGER. Must have degree from accredited 
library school. Experience desirable but not neces- 
sary. Salary range $288-345 per month. Open 
Jan. 1, 1956. Write to Paul S. Ballance, Director, 
Public Library, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Midwest 


ADULT education librarian, including publi- 
city, work with groups. Public library experi- 
ence desirable. Suburban university city of 
78,000. Excellent municipal pension plan, 4 
weeks’ vacation. Salary open. Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, Illinois, 


TOLEDO public Library has openings for as- 
sistant director (man or woman), salary $6000- 
$8000; supervisor of Children’s Work, $4500- 
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$5000; reference assistant, $3420-$4000; Catalog 
Department assistant, $3420-$4000; Schools Divi- 
sion head, $3800-$4200. Excellent working con- 
ditions in a fine library system and a congenial, 
interesting city. Apply to director, Toledo Public 
Library, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


ASSISTANT Children’s librarian, 1 year of li- 
brary school required, to work with a well-trained 
experienced children’s librarian in a progressive 
library system. Beginning salary $3800-$4400, 
depending on professional experience. Annual in- 
crements, 38 hour, 5 day work week, 4 weeks’ 
vacation. Apply to director, Kalamazoo Public 
Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


CHILDREN’S librarian wanted in newly 
merged county-city library. Fine opportunity to 
organize new children’s room. Salary $3600- 
$4000 depending upon experience and education. 
Write: Director, Cadillac-Wexford Public Library, 
Cadillac, Michigan. 


PURDUE University has made ten library staff 
appointments since June, has current openings for 
two senior professional reference librarians at 
$4400, and for two junior professional librarians 
(Biology Department Library Assistant, Reader 
Services Division Head’s Assistant) at $3000. For 
details and application forms, write to J. H. 
Moriarty, Director of Libraries, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN (non-adm.) Tech. 
Dept. in one of world’s finest, most active science 
libraries. Month vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross 
& Shield, free life insurance, retirement. 40 hr., 
5 day week. L.S. degree, science training or back- 
ground required; reference experience desirable. 
Salary range $3960-$5280; initial salary depend- 
ing on experience. John Crerar Library, 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


ACQUISTIONS LIBRARIAN (non-adm.) Varied 
work gift & exchange, serial records; may advance 
to supervisory capacity. Month vacation, sick 
leave, Blue Cross & Shield, free life insurance, re- 
tirement. 40 hr., 5-day week. L.S. degree re- 
quired; science training or interest desirable but 
not required. Salary range $3540-$4740; initial 
salary depending on experience. John Crerar Li- 
brary, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


TIPTON, Indiana, needs head librarian. . L.S. 
degree required. Salary open. Give qualifications. 
Write C. B. Stemen, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Tipton, Indiana. 


HEAD librarian for librany in Celina, Ohio. 
Town of 6000. L.S. degree required. Experience 
preferred. Present salary $4200. Apply to C. A. 
Stubbs, President, Library Board, 108 W. Market 
St., Celina, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN’S county libraries are calling you— 
and we're calling the loudest. Extension work, 14 
branches and bookmobile, children or adult. Salary 
open. B 763 
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Far West 


LIBRARIAN Il-—Salary $355 to $440 per 
month. Graduation from a school of librarianship 
accredited by the American Library Association 
plus one year of full time paid experience in 
school or children’s library work. County library 
system serving county of 385,000 population. Di- 
rect service to 35 elementary schools. Benefits 
include 3 week vacation, sick leave and retirement 
plans. One of Southern California’s nicest resi- 
dential areas. Apply Orange County Personng] 
Department, 644 North Broadway, Santa Ana, 
California. 


ALAMEDA County, on east side of San Fran- 
cisco bay; openings in busy branches and on kook- 
mobile for fully trained librarians. Experience 
and local rtsidence not required. Pay etarts eat 
$306 with increments to $375 in 30 months; 37% 
hour week, best working conditions. Mrs. Doréthy 
Roberts, county librarian, P.O. Box 299,-Hayward, 
Calif. 


ASSISTANT librarian needed at once to take 
charge of the cataloging in small public library 
near Oakland, California. Fast growing commu- 
nity. No examination but library degree is re- 
quired. Opportunity for advancement and pro- 
fessional achievement. Salary dependent on quali- 
fications. Apply E. D. Koehl, librarian, Livermore, 
Calif. 


Pacific Northwest 


CATALOGER. University library in a centrally 
located city of 165,000. L.S. degree, some ex- 
perience desirable. Forty hour week, no night. 
or Sunday work, one month vacation with pay. 
Starting salary $3600. Apply to Rev. Clifford 
Carroll, S.J., Gonzaga University Library, Spokane 
2, Washington. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Chance to promote 
children’s extension work in the beautiful Cascade 
Mountain region among mining towns, lakeside 
resorts and apple ranches. Our Regional Li- 
brary offers $3600-$4200 depending on experi- | 
ence. Social security, 5-day week, all other bene- 
fits. L.S. degree required. Position open Sept. 
lst. Write librarian, North Central Regional Li- 
brary, Wenatchee, Washington. 


WANTED, librarian who would like both refer- 
ence and circulation work. $3600, retirement, 
month’s vacation. Write Librarian, Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, F.L.A. (London), wishes relocation 
Southwest or West. Cataloging in University or 
College Library preferred. Over 14 years ex- 
perience (8 in U.S.): Univ. Library (Sr. cataloger), 
public and county libraries (Asst. Libn.) & in spe- 
cial library. Liberal arts background. Fluent 
French, German, Italian. B 761 
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@ Your patrons will enjoy the conven- 
ience of Gaylord Dictionary Holders 
...and you will appreciate the extra 
protection they assure for the placing 
and handling of such large volumes 
as the dictionary. 





THE REVOLVING DICTIONARY HOLDER makes consu!- 
tation convenient from any position..Supports large 


volumes at the best angle for easiest reading. Re- 
volves on protective felt-padded base. There is no 
strain on the volume — no danger of torn pages or 
broken backing due to handling even though the 
volume has to be moved. 


THE DICTONARY STAND provides for convenient prac- 
tical grouping of dictionaries and other large refer- 


ence volumes. Volumes rest at the ideal angle and 


height for easiest reading. Two spacious shelves 
afford adequate space for 20 to 25 large books. 


Available in a variety of fine finishes. Immediate 
shipment on all orders, transportation charges paid. 
Write for complete information. 





LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 
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Your Library is 
More Efficient 
More Beautiful 


with AMES 
STEEL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 2 





Convenient bookstacks at end of read- 
ing room follow planned color pattern 
and offer low maintenance. 





Reading room’cérner has attractively 
colored adjustable steel shelving with 
sloping magazine shelves. 








LAFAYETTE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL 
LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 


If you are planning a new library 
or modernizing an old one, Ames’ 
experienced library equipment en- 
gineers will be glad to assist you. 
Write for our helpful illustrated 
catalog. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING + MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
STOR-MOR BOOK DRAWERS - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


a 
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Letters from 
Our Readers 


Great Problem 


Fred Wezeman’s article, “Why Tell?” high- 
lights one of the great problems that has beset 
this writer. 

Librarians have been willing to proclaim thetr 
wares but it has been almost impossible to con- 
vince any board member that a library building 
even needs to be identified. Apparently book- 
worms instinctively crawl to the natural habitat 
and who else is interested anyway? es 

After years of patient struggle, most of our 
branch libraries now have legible signs pyémi- 
nently displayed. These are readable efttil dusk. 
After that, only the glow from the library win- 
dows can be depended upon. 

Fortunately, after more long years, the glow is, 
at least, fluorescent. 

MARIAN MCFADDEN 
director of public libraries 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library 





MARADOR 
PLASTIC BINDERS 


MARADOR REGAL RIGID BINDER 





Clear, rigid Vinyl covers, polished 





irremovable screws. Three colors, 





l 

l 

l 

| 

I 

1 both surfaces. Lockbar metal parts, 
4 

I ; : , 

- 8 sizes, cushion back, no rivets. 

$ 

* 


Sewn mæ mæ we ew ewe ee eee eee oe ee 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 
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FREE FOR ALLE 


-| WHY TURN TO BOOKSELLERS 
ABROAD FOR YOUR FOREIGN 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Stechert-Hafner in New York offers efficient import service for current 


and out-of-print books and periodicals in all languages. 


Our own offices in London, Paris, and Stuttgart 
e are longstanding booksellers of repute. Our 
-s London office, for example, was established as early 
r as 1884. All are staffed entirely with local 
fea NEI and are honored members of their 


national trade organizations. 


Each office provides 
thorough and complete 


coverage for the publica- 






“EW tions of its particular area. 
Bh PARIS 
i} The services provided, in 


=== scope and in quality, are second to those of 


no other foreign agent. 


LONDON Eliminate the complications of payments and 


correspondence entailed in ordering 
directly from abroad. We can often 
supply at once many foreign publications 
from our stock in New York. Those 


not on hand are immediately ordered 





from our foreign offices for shipment m 
direct to you. STUTTGART 


Send your requests for all foreign titles to 
Stechert-Hafner in New York. 


STECHERT-HAFNER INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


Mo World j olsading E TARE ee Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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he dropped in ~ 
for a minute 


and stayed for hours 








H. wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new = 
experience. He was interested in “stuff about the 
moon growing brighter after the sun sets.” I helped 
him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of The 
Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, ° 
he went on reading about the moon and the earth 
and the tides. He didn’t know it, but he was being 
intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 
The Book of Knowledge which leads the child 
eagerly from page to page. 
As I watched him—past closing time—still engrossed 
in his reading, I knew I’d soon have to remind him 
of the hour. But, meanwhile, I couldn’t help a 
satisfied smile at the new experience he had gained: . 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas 
to the mind. That afternoon he had entered the magic 
world of written ideas and I knew that the chances 
were heavily in favor of his being a reader from 
then on. From this experience with The Book of 
Knowledge he could well go on to become the 
happiest and most successful of human beings— 
a well-read man. 


xkx*wekwek xk 
The modern Book of Knowledge is 20 separate -= 
volumes of fascinating reading with a quick fact- 
finding cross-index in the 20th volume. It has been 
importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, bleed 
photographs illuminate the newly-set and 
more-readable-than-ever type. There are 
13,000 illustrations including 700 black and white 
and 118 color pictures that never appeared 
in The Book of Knowledge before. There 
are many more facts in the 1955 Book of 
Knowledge, and a greater unity and coherence. 
Altogether, the 1955 Book of Knowledge in 
the classroom and in the library offers you one 
of the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE" 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Inc. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











Ses Re ae 
Behe PBS fanri ~~ 
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Each boy scores 100%...for his time! 


Knowledge grows. Discoveries are made. Devices are 







invented. People are born and become famous. Ways * 
e of life alter. Yesterday’s fact is often today’s legend. THE NEW 1955 
And yesterday’s encyclopedia is not good enough for AMERICANA 
today. 25,500 pages 
That’s why today’s Americana is continually revised 60,000 articles 
—guaranteeing you an Americana which describes— 10,000 illustrations 
comprehensively and accurately—developments in the 44,000 cross references 
modern world. The Americana of five years ago did not 280,000 index entries 
have the hydrogen bomb, the atomic submarine, NATO, 
i à senate 20,000 pages 
Cinerama, Cybernetics, a full treatment of Antibiotics, > 
; 3 ; completely revised 
* and hundreds of biographies of men and women in the 
- s (1950-1955) 
news. Thus the 1955 Americana is almost a new work 
as compared with The Americana of five years ago. * 


i The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N, Y. 
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The new look in libraries is strikingly 
exemplified in Cincinnati's new 
$3,250,000 steel-and-glass structure. 

Librarian: Carl Vitz. 
Architect : Frederick 
W. Garber & Associates. 
General Contractor: 
Frank E. Moser & Son. 


Has = 4 


CHOSEN FOR ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN LIBRARY— 


VMP BOOKSTACKS AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 





Multi-tier, top braced stack in Cincinnati's 
new library is pictured here before books 
were placed on the shelves. This type of stack 
is fastened to the floor, and has channel 
members across the top of the columns to 
assure rigidity. 


Whatever the need in library equip- 
ment, VMP can fill it. Shelves, stacks, 
desks, lights—even conveyors—are only 
a few of the many* products made by 
VMP specifically for library use. 


VMP helps you plan. In the earliest 
stages of planning, VMP’s Library Plan- 
ning Service can be of special help to 
architect or owner. With years of 
specialized experience behind them, 
VMP’s skilled engineers can help settle 
such basic questions as whether to have 
multi-tier or free-standing bookshelves. 
With VMP’s technical aid, needless 
duplication of development work is 
avoided. Thus, over-all construction 
costs are pared. 


Catalog on request. We will gladly send a 
7-page folder with details and specifica- 
tions on VMP library bookstack equip- 


ment. Address inquiries to. Dept. ALA-12. 





ORANGE, 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc, 


VIRGINIA 
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This annual issue on the ALA organization is something of a final 
comment. Much of the ALA structure it spreads before us will be 
changed in the year ahead by the clean, hard-hitting recommenda- 


tions of the ALA Management Survey. 


Before all this happens, it may be in order to set the association 


EDITORIAL 


Staff : 
EDITOR 


Ransom L. Richardson 


ADVERTISING MANAGER i 
A. L. Remley 


before us and ponder once more some of the great and strange 


things about it. Well suited to this purpose 
is the following “thumbnail sketch,” a series 
of statements scribbled by the ALA’s Execu- 
tive Secretary on a plane to the East while he 
was pondering how best to introduce the ALA 
to the library school students he was meeting 
that evening. Although these are informal jot- 
tings and do not pretend to be more than 
notes on some of the broader aspects of the 
association, they suggest some of the most 
provocative problems facing us today: 


The ALA is the largest library association in 
the world—yet its membership includes 
less than half of the potential American 
membership; 


It is the oldest library association in the 
world and has lived long enough to beget 
—without the intention to do so—several 
smaller library associations; 


It is well known and respected in interna- 
tional librarianship—more so, perhaps, in 
some foreign countries than in some states 
in this country; 


It spends over a million dollars each year— 
but is always pinched for funds; 


It is a remarkably complex organization— 
and has successfully resisted every at- 
tempt at simplification for some seventy 


odd years; 

It has pioneered in every field of library 
work—but there are notable gaps in its 
efforts; 


It is the only one truly national library asso- 
ciation in the country—not alone by its 
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own estimate and efforts but made“So by 
the confidence reposed in it at the national 
level in Government, philanthropy, civil 
liberties, and education; 


It is the national voice of librarians in the 
United States because it accepts and dis- 
charges this responsibility; no other li- 
brary association does; 


It is to some librarians only an annual con- 
ference; to some a publishing house; to 
others a steady source of help. To many 
it is a frustration—to many others a great 
professional pride; 


It is, in short, the creature, the leader, and 
the servant of American librarianship—and 
as diverse and many faceted as that 
American Librarianship. 


x ke * 


Again this year we wish to express our 
appreciation to the several dozen members who 
have cooperated in providing data for this is- 
sue. Special thanks are due to each division 
executive secretary and to chairmen of round 
tables for supplying material for their groups; 
also to the following members of the head- 
quarters staff: Mildred Batchelder for Divi- 
sion Joint Committees; Cora M. Beatty for 
Affiliated National Societies, Constitution and 
Bylaws, Council and Other National Library 
Associations; Helen Geer for the statement on 
ALA history; Miriam Hornback for ALA Com- 
mittees and Boards, ALA Headquarters Staff, 
ALA Joint Committees and ALA Officers; Yuri 
Nakata for Accredited Library Schools; and 
Grace T. Stevenson for ALA Representatives. 
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The part that pictures play in the life and education of chil- 
dren is apparent in their selection of books. The more color, the 
more readership. 


To stir the imagination, highly specialized art work and brilliant 
color combinations have been integrated in PICTURE COVERS* 
to make them attract more readers. Your binder can obtain from 
stock practically all popular and late juvenile titles in genuine 


PICTURE COVERS”. 


Remember, there is only one genuine type of cover known as 
PICTURE COVERS* used for both re-binding and pre-binding 
— made in New York City and processed with durable plastic 
inks on highest quality buckram. It is flattering that other covers 
are being referred to as PICTURE COVERS*%, but it is also 
confusing to the librarian. Insist that your binder use genuine 


PICTURE COVERS*. Send for samples to be sure. 


icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 


Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





The ALA Executive Board held its Fall Meeting in Chicago, November 11-12. The 
most important items for consideration were the General Funds and Publishing 
budgets for 1955-56. General Funds income for 1954-55 totalled $317,500; this’, 
under the "known-income" basis of budgeting, establishes the expenditure cgi ling. 
for 1955-56. Of the total amount, $91,975 goes to the divisions under the 
"60-0" formula; the remaining amount of $225,525 comprises the budget for the,’ 
General Funds activities, This sum, which is only $2,862 above the amount bi- 
geted for 1954-55, imposed difficult limitations upon operating and program 
needs for 1955-56. Upon recommendation of the ALA Budget Committee, the ALA 
Bulletin budget was transferred to the Publishing Department and $20,000 of 
Publishing funds allocated for partial support of the Bulletin, This support 
from Publishing is considered feasible because of the sound condition of Pub- 
lishing as indicated by its September 1, 1955 statement of net worth; it also 
recognizes that the Bulletin falls logically, as pointed out by the Management 
Survey, within Publishing's operations. 


The above action by the Board made possible a number of desirable additions to 

the Budget of General Funds: Additional costs of the Management Survey, approved 
last May but unallocated, amounting to $10,688 can be met from the Budget; $5,000 
was set aside for use by the Steering Committee on Implementation of the Management 
Survey; the amount available for the work of Boards and Committees was increased Y 
as was the amount available for official travel by the Executive Secretary; partial 
transfer of Bulletin Budget responsibility to Publishing will also allow a con- 
tinuation of the Complimentary Student Membership Program which had been omitted 
from the budget estimates, 


Publishing's 1955-56 budget, which is based at the sale of publications in print 

and twelve new titles, one new edition, and one supplement, totals $219,497. 

During 1954-55, the Department's sales included $12,000 in "old" titles, $66,000 

in publications of that year, and $4,400 in audio-visual materials. In addition 
to the book publishing program, the Booklist Budget to support 12,600 subscrip- 
tions ($94,455) and the Subscription Books Bulletin Budget to support 5300 
subscriptions ($15,640) were approved. These publications are almost completely 
self-supporting. As a result of discussion, the Executive Secretary was directed 

to study the possibility of merging the Booklist and the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin into one publication, 


Real estate developments in Chicago indicate the likelihood of an increase in 

the value of the Association's property at 50 East Huron Street. The building is 
in need of repairs and there is every reason to believe that maintenance costs 
will increase; the building has served the Association's needs well but it is 
increasingly wasteful of staff time. For these and other reasons, the Board voted 
"That the President appoint an Executive Board Subcommittee to study the whole 
matter of Headquarters location including space needs, maintenance costs, rental 
possibilities and the matter of location in a city other than Chicago," 
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‘Long standing proposals for placement service and group insurance were reviewed 
by the Board. As a result of further Board study of the Association's tax-exempt 
status and upon consideration of additional legal advice, the Board (1) Voted; 
That placement service be considered on its merits in terms of its priorłty and 
demands on Association funds as compared with all other demands upon Association 
funds, and (2) decided to obtain additional legal counsel on the Group Insurance 
Proposal. 


. The Board considered proposals from committees and staff dealing with membership 
promotion, public relations, recruiting, and strengthening the Headquarters Li- 
brary. The Executive Secretary was "directed to study and make a report at 
Midwinter on the possibility of packaging programs of public relations, membership 
promotion and recruiting and present a draft on the organizational scope and pur- 
pose of a Public Relations Office for Executive Board consideration." In addition, 

"eit We concluded that the President should appoint an Executive Board Subcommittee 
"to work with the Headquarters Librarian and the Associate Executive Secretary to 

fermulate a statement of policy on the Library's activities." 


A Proposal for an Experimental Reading Program to Develop Better Habits of Reading 
and Book Ownership in College Students was presented by ACRL and accepted by the 
Board. 


Reorganization of The Decimal Classification Editorial Committee into a Joint Com- 
mittee of t e Placid Club Education Foundation and the American Library 
Association was accepted. The Joint Committee will consist of three continuing 
members representing the Library of Congress, the Forest Press, and the ALA Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification, and six members, one appointed each year 
for a six-year tem with nominations alternating between the Lake Placid Club 
Education Foundation (even years) and the ALA (odd years). The Board delegated 
the nominating authority to the DCC and designated that Division to act for the 
Association in all matters relating to the work of the Joint Committee. 


The U.S. Department of State-ALA Foreign librarians Projects of 1954-55 were 
reviewed by the Board and deep appreciation expressed to the Departmen and to 
ALA's International Relations Board. Continuing interest in and support of 
projects of this nature was expressed. 





At its eee meeting, the Board considered the possibility of a single 


unified journ or ALA comprising all its present associational journals, except 
Subscription Books Bulletin and The Booklist. Study has established that it is 
financially possible to combine existing journals into one journal that can be 
distributed to the entire membership at a cost no greater than that now being 
spent on the individual journals. During its Chicago meeting, the Board asked 
that this possibility now be explored with the divisions to determine interest 
and desirability from the divisional and membership viewpoint. 


The Steer g Committee on oe of the Management Survey held exploratory 
meetings Chicago on November and Ll, and 1 meet again on December 10 and 


11 after which the Committee will issue a report. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL! —Dyrid Leth 


--the ALA Staff. 
David H., Clift 
Executive Secretary 


November 18, 1955 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


+ 


ALA Nominatinc CommrrtEE: Neal R. Har- 
low; Harriet D. MacPherson; Arthur H. Parsons, 
Jr.; Helen A. Ridgway; Helen M. Harris, Chairman. 

The Nominating Committee submits the follow- 
ing słate of candidates for the 1956 election of the 
American Library Association. The task of the 
Committee, while strenuous, was made easier by 
the almost universal willingness of members to al- 
low their names to appear on the ballot. A full 
report of the Committee with recommendations for 
future Committees will be made at the midwinter 
meeting of the Association in 1956. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article III, section 2(b) of the Bylaws which reads: 


At the midwinter meeting, any member 
of the Council may present a petition signed 
by not fewer than ten councilors proposing 
additional nominations. In case nominations 
for more than two candidates for any office 
are made by the committee and by peti- 
tioners, the Council shall take a written bal- 
lot on the names presented. The two names 
receiving the highest number of votes for 
any offices shall be the official candidates 
placed on the official ballot. 


The membership is further referred to Article 
III, Section 3(b) which reads: 


The Nominating Committee shall also in- 
clude on the official ballot other nominations 
filed with the executive secretary by petition 
of any one hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation at least three months before the an- 
nual conference, provided written consent of 
these nominees shall have been filed with the 
executive secretary of the Association. 


VICE PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT ELECT 
Jean C. Roos, supervisor, Youth Department, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lucile M. Morsch, deputy chief assistant li- 
brarian, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Douglas W. Bryant, administrative as- 
sistant librarian, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 
Harold F. Brigham, director, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TREASURER 
Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 
Richard B. Sealock, librarian, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Two vacancies to be filled for term 1956-1960: 
One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates. 


Benjamin E. Powell, librarian, Duke Uni- 
versity Library, Durham, N.C. 

Charles M. Adams, librarian, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 


Elizabeth M. Bond, head, Reference Depart; 
ment, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minn. š 

Ruth W. Gregory, librarian, Public Libríry, 
Waukegan, III. 


COUNCIL 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for term 1956-1960. 


Paul H. Bixler, head librarian, Antioch Col- 
lege Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Frank A. Lundy, director, University of Ne- 

braska Libraries, Lincoln, Neb. 


J. Richard Blanchard, head librarian, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Davis 
Patricia P. Paylore, assistant librarian 
and head Acquisition Department, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Library, Tucson. Ariz. 


Harold S. Hacker, director, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Margaret E. Monroe, assistant professor, 
Graduate Library School, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. 


of Liberal Arts Library, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 

Marie V. Hurley, assistant librarian, Fergu- 
son Library (Since May, 1954), Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Harlan C. Brown, director, State College of 
Agriculture Engineering, Raleigh, N.C. 

Wallace Van Jackson, director, Johnston Me- 
morial Library, Petersburg, Va. 


Edna Hunt, assistant librarian, National Re- 
search Council Library, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada 

Martha Shepherd, director, Bibliographical 
Center, Provincial Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


| Mary D. Herrick, associate librarian, College 
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HOW TO 


SHRINK A 


NEWSPAPER 





FILE BY 
96% 


When you start using The New York 
Times on Microfilm, you perform a 
major shrinking operation. 


Your newspaper file shrinks to a point 
where it takes up only 4% of its for- 
mer space. 


In a few compact, feather-weight reels, 
you are storing ALL the news pub- 
lished day in and day out in The New 
York Times Late City edition. 


You are storing ALL the facts that are 
compiled in The New York Times 
Index .. . the easy-to-use guide to the 
newspaper that publishes more news, 
more background information, more 
full texts of important documents and 
speeches than any other. 


And your news file is always up to 
date! A new reel of The New York 
Times on Microfilm is cempleted 
every ten days ... and mailed to you 
within 3 days of the ten-day period 
that it covers. 


At the low price of $160 a year (out- 
side the U.S. $164) your subscription 
for The New York Times on Microfilm 
will pay for itself quickly. For you'll 
be saving 96% of your storage space— 
and all of the cost of repairing and re- 
placing worn-out newsprint editions. 
Microfilm lasts and lasts. 


Why let another week go by without 
ordering this convenient, low-cost way 
of keeping the news on file? 


The New York Times on MICROFILM 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 
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è Overdue Finds 


Every book that is worth reading is founded on something permanent in human nature or the 
constitution of things, and constructed on principles of art which are themselves eternal. Whether 
it is read in one decade or another—even in one century or another—is of no importance; its value 
and charm are unchanging and unchangeable. 

AMBROSE BIERCE 
“On Reading New Books” 
The Collected Works . . . vol. 10, p. 67 


Neale, Publishing Company, 1909-12 
Submitted by: Richard Klenk, bibliographer, 
Louisiana State University Library, Baton Rouge 


Our responsibility extends, in fact, to a concern for how other people—our children, our pupils, 
our union members, the community at large—are spending their leisure. In fact, those of us who 
are in the education industry and its allies, such as the library industry, have developed qtite 
substantial interests—vested interests—in other people’s leisure. We see their loose time, as others 
see their loose change, as our problem and our responsibility. 

Davin RIESMÅN 


Individualism Reconsidered 
The Free Press, 1954, p. 203 
Submitted by: George T. Smisor, Riverside, Calif. 


A FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 
quotations must be from non-library publications. Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 
and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a quotation submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ‘““Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


LISTENING CORNER” 
MODEL 12VJ8-5 
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Midwinter Meeting 


The 1956 ALA Midwinter Meeting will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 N. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, January 31—Febru- 
ary 4, 1956. Registration fees are $2 daily or 
$5 for the whole period. 

Rates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for this 
meeting are given below. In writing for hotel 
‘reservations, please mention the ALA meeting 
and address your letter to the attention of Mr. 
John W. Putnam. 

Single rooms, $5.50, $7.00, $9.00, $11.00, 
$13.00, $15.00, and $16.00. 

-e DowhkJe rooms (double or twin beds), $9.50, 
$11.00, $13.00, $15.00, $17.00, and $19.00. 

‘Small suites (bedroom and parlor, single or 
double occupancy), $17.00, $18.00, $19.00, 
$20.00, $21.00, $22.00, $24.00, $25.00, 
$26.00, and $27.00. 

Sunparlor suites (bedroom and parlor, single 
or double occupancy), $23.00, $24.00, $25.00, 
$26.00, $27.00. $28.00, $29.00, $30.00, $31.00, 
and $32.00. 

Family units (2 twin bedded rooms with 
connecting bath, based on full occupancy of 
four persons), $17.00, $19.00, $21.00, and 
$24.00. 

After the Edgewater Beach Hotel has 
reached its capacity, it will refer requests to 
selected nearby hotels. 

Meetings of the Council will be held on 
Wednesday, February 1, at 2:30 p.m.; and 
Thursday, February 2, at 10:00 a.m. and 8:30 
P.M. 

The Executive Board will hold three advance 
sessions on Sunday, January 29 at 2:30 P.M. 
and 8:30 P.M., and on Monday, January 30, at 
2:30 p.m. Three other sessions will be sched- 
uled during the meeting proper on Wednesday, 
February 1, at 10:00 a.m.; Thursday, Febru- 
ary 2, at 2:30 P.M.; and on Friday, February 
3, at 10:00 a.m. 

Information on open meetings planned will 
be carried in the January ALA Bulletin if re- 
ceived in time. All such information should be 
addressed to Cora M. Beatty, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. 


COME TO THE 


MIDWINTER MEETING 
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WHEN YOU HAVE THIS 
“STARTER” SET AND 
HANDY STORAGE BOX! 





DEMCO 
MITTEN 
LIBRARY 
DISPLAY SET 


(MODEL 2060) 


© MEETS YOUR BASIC 
DISPLAY NEEDS 


A complete font of 233 114” Tempar 
Pinbak* letters and numerals, first 
choice of librarians, plus 22 eye- 
catching Illustros, 2 display panels 
and a guide rule. 


@ EASY TO USE 
STORAGE CASE 


Letters are accessible because 
panels are designed to slide in and 
out easily. In addition, there are 4 
empty- panels which can be used 
for future expansion and are ca- 
pable of holding 2 extra fonts. 
*® 

Price Complete: $30.50 
(Plus Transportation Charges) 


Demo 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


New Haven 2, Connecticut 
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ay ie plus 


THE MEANS TO 
CARRY THEM OUT 


Posters e Folders 
News Releases 
Radio Spots 
TV Spots (film or slides) 


35mm Movie Trailers 





about our free-loan color sound film 


( ces for free samples, and information 
“OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED” 


) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PLANNER 


Box 171 * Tuckahoe 7,N.Y. 








Keep PACK-O-FUN on your 
Leader’s Reference Shelf! 


Leaders, Teachers 
and Mothers find 


PACK-O-FUN 


A CONSTANT SOURCE 
of Exciting New Ideas 


for 
GIFTS TOYS 
GAMES 
NOVELTIES eer o bone Gtk at 
DIORAMAS Aeneel’ e gal yarn 
curls. Instructions sent 


SKIT SUGGESTIONS FREE with first issue. 


Each month, PACK-O-FUN (the only publication of its 
kind featuring Scrapcraft) presents an amazing variety of 
uses for “throw-aways” and common household items... 
cartons, cans, scraps of wood, felt, plastic, cork, etc. 


Excellent help for Brownie, Cub Scout and Bluebird Leaders. 
So varied are these child-tested projects, they assure a 
well-rounded craft program for any group. Children love 
the things PACK-O-FUN suggests to make and do, and 
they love collecting the materials. 


LIBRARIANS: Write for FREE copy 
of PACK-O-FUN to examine... or 


PACK-0-FUN 












Leadership Training 
Awards Program 


The Fund for Adult Education today opened 
for applications a Leadership Training Awards 
Program for 1956-1957. Awards will be made 
to selected individual candidates enabling them 
to engage in further education and training re- 
lated to leadership responsibilities in liberal 
adult education. s 

In its Leadership Training Awards, as in its 
other activities, the Fund stresses education for 
adults in world affairs, political affairs, econom- 
ics and the humanities broadly defined. Can- 
didacy is invited from persons with sé¢gnificant 
achievement and potential in the area of liberal 
education for adults. Both volunteers and pro- 
fessional workers will be considered for grants. 

The closing date for submission of applica- 
tions is January 31, 1956. 

Announcement brochures regarding applica- 
tion procedures and the terms of the grants 
are available upon request from Leadership 
Training Awards, The Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Librarians M and F to fill vacancies on 
ALA Boards and Committees. Two to five 
year term appointment. Set your own 
hours of work. Salary double that paid to 
outgoing committee members. Age lim- 
its 16 to 96. 


Please rush appncabons and/or nomina- 
tions, giving data as to interests and spe- 
cial qualifications, to: 
Rarrpa R. Saaw, Chairman 
ALA Committee on Committee Ap- 
pointments, 
Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 
Advisory members: Mrs. SUZANNE 
CONNELL, EVELYN HENSEL, MAXINE 
LABounty, CHARLOTTE LEONARD, 
Mrs. Dura W. MAcCBEAN, MILDRED 
W. SANDOE, RICHARD B. SEALOCK, 


Send Big PER. 

Only $1 .90 for 1 Issues 741-AB Devon Ave. Ropert VOSPER 
$2.50 for Special 2-Yr. Offer. Park Ridge, Illinois 
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ALA Staff Appointments 


a 


Eleanor Phinney has been appointed Re- 


search Assistant in the ALA Office for Adult 


Education. 
also act as co 


She will 


nsultant 


in the ALA Library- 
Community Project. 
Mrs. Grace T. 


+ Stevenson, 


director 


~of the office, said 
that Miss Phinney’s 
research work will be 
focused on the rec- 
ommendations made 


by subcomm 


ittees of 


‘the ALA Adult Ed- 
ucation Board last 


November. 





Eleanor Phinney 


Miss Phinney was formerly research spe- 
cialist on a project dealing with case studies 
in adult education in small and medium-sized 


libraries in the Graduate School of Library 


Service at Rutgers University. She was also 
lecturer at Rutgers on selection of library ma- 
terials. Before joining the New York Library 
Staff in 1953, Miss Phinney served for 10 years 
as town librarian in Hamden, Conn. She 
served previously in the West Hartford, Conn. 
Public Library and in the Springfield, Mass. 


City Library. 


She was president of the Con- 


necticut Library Association in 1943-44, 

Two full-time consultants have been ap- 
pointed to the ALA Library-Community Proj- 
ect: Mrs. Muriel Javelin and Robert E. Lee. 

Mrs. Javelin is on leave from the Boston 
Public Library where she served as deputy 





NEWS-AD 


Mrs. Muriel Javelin 


supervisor in charge 
of work with adults, 
Widely known for 
her work in adult ed- 
ucation, Mrs. Javelin 
is vice-president of 
the Adult Education 
Section of the ALA 
Public Libraries Di- 
vision and was re- 
cently re-elected a 
director of the Edu- 
cational Film Li- 
brary Association, 


Mr. Lee served last year as a field worker 
in the ALA American Heritage Project. He 
previously was head of the Adult Education 
and Audio-Visual Departments which he estab- 
lished in 1952 at the Greensboro, North Caro- 

(APPOINTMENTS . . . Page 612] 
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Library Planning 
Book Selection 
Reséarch Libraries 






AH items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 

What is the private life of the American Li- 
brary today? Margaret Steffens, Trustee of the 
Holland (Mich.) Public Library, has given her 
version as well as the duties and responsibilities 
of library trustees in “Who Am I” in the Michigan 
Librarian for October. 

The proceedings of the pre-conference work- 
shop on book selection, held on July 2-3 in Phila- 
delphia, has been yer a as the fourth PLD Re- 
porter ($2.00 each on series order; $2.50 other- 
wise). In addition to the proceedings it contains 
the Library Bill of Rights, the Freedom to Read 
Statement, the School Library Bill of Rights, ex- 
erpts from public library book selection policy 
statements (prepared by Ruth Gregory) and an 
extensive bibliography. 

Grace Estes, librarian of the Osterhout Free 
Library in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has summarized a 
survey she made on “Auditoriums in Public Li- 
braries: Their Equipment and Use” in the Sept. 
issue of Public Libraries. Statements of policy 
governing use of library auditoriums by community 
groups are available for loan. 

If you are interested in brushing up on some of 
your library routines or are planning to conduct 
a refresher course for librarians, you will want to 
see the Report of the Refresher Workshop, held in 
May by the Indiana State Library in Indianapolis. 
(Available fom the Extension Div.) Organization 
of the project, a summary of the talks and dis- 
cussions, and an estimate of the results are in- 
cluded. 

SORT (Staff Organizations Round Table) has 
published a Survey of Staff Publications. Copies 
of these publications are available on loan from 
Ruth A. Brennan, Secretary of SORT. Address her 
at Divoll Branch, St. Louis Public Library, 11 
Farrar Street, St. Louis 7, Missouri. 

The proceedings of the Buildings Institute held 
in St. Paul last year have been published b 
ALA under the title Planning the Library Build. 
ing ($3.00). 

We now have available for distribution a 
selected bibliography on Bookmobiles and Book- 
mobile Service, which was compiled by the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division Office. 

A new public library survey just received is on 
The Whitefish Bay Public Librari (in Wisconsin), 
made by Fred Wezeman, Assoc. Professor at the 
University of Minnesota Library School (available 
from the Library in Whitefish Bay). 
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FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


Are you planning-a bond issue campaign? If 
so, perhaps the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Li-, 
brary’s publicity literature for its proposed library- 
museum building, will help you (the bond issue 
passed.) 

The Medical and General Reference Library in 
the Library Division of the Veterans Administra- 
tion in Washington has issued a supplemgng to ifs 
1950-52 bibliography in Bibliotherapy (covers the 
period 1952-1955). ? 

Carl Vitz has recently completed a Report on 
Sites for a Central Libia Building for South 
Bend (available from the South Bend Public Li- 
brary). 

Training Public Librarians for Educational 
Work with Adult Groups, a summary report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Institutes and Work- 
shops to the Adult Education Section of the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division and prepared by C. Walter 
Stone, will be of interest to many librarians 
(available from the University of Illinois Library 
School in Urbana). 

One of the latest project reports from the ALA 
Office of Adult Education is The Challenge of 
Books, which was a book-discussion series pre- 
sented on television by the Seattle Public Library 
on King-TV, Seattle, 1954-1955. The report has 
been done by Nell Wezeman Jones. 

The current issue of Library Trends (October) 
is devoted to “Special Materials and Services,” 
with Andrew Horn as issue editor. Subjects 
covered are maps, newspapers, pictures, musical 
scores, recordings, films, microfilms, pamphlets, 
and manuscripts. 

An attractive new handbook is one from the 
University of Georgia Libraries in Athens. 

Catalogers will be interested in “Use-of Cata- 
loging Techniques in Work with Records and 
Manuscripts” by Dorothy V. Martin curator of 
manuscripts, Burton Historical Collection, De- 
troit Public Library, in The American Archivist 
for October. 

Papers and proceedings of the Monticello Con- 
ference of the Assoc. of Research Libraries have 
been edited by Edwin Williams, Problems and 
Prospects of the Research Library (Scarecrow 
Press, New Brunswick, N.J. $3.50). Problems 
relating to finances and cooperative activities are 
discussed. 

Amy Winslow and Alice Robinson have written 
a thoughtful article on “The Public Library and 
the School Library: Similar Ends but Different 
Methods” in Maryland Libraries for October. 


Don’t miss it. e 
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Grimsmudge Grime was a grisly cook 
Who loved to ruin the looks of a book; 
He smeared the covers with soil and dirt, 
And many's the book that he used to hurt. 
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But ROXITE BUCKRAM defies the imp; 
His wicked career has suffered a crimp; 
Books bound in Buckram from Holliston 
Declare to Grimsmudge Grime: "You're DONE!" 


Yes, ROXITE BUCKRAM is smooth and sleek 
As a dainty damsel's damask cheek; 

It's colorful, gay, and washable, too — 

The Buckram that keeps a book like new! 


HOLLISTON colors are clear and true — 
Trustworthy colors of pleasant hue; 
Artistic, practical, comprehensive — 
Quality, too — but not expensive! 

















TO THE BINDER: 


% 

x% Holliston Roxite Buckram 
x takes stamping and print- 
x 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 






ing easily with full 
coverage. 


ell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Latest News about 
New: Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


GOODS & GADGETS 





GADGET OF THE MONTH 


CHILDREN will love the color besprinkled 
Golden Calendar through every one of the 366 
days in 1956. Each month has its own special 
animal picture, with such additional attractions 
as the flower and birthstone for each month, 
seasonal poems, and mentions of famous birthdays 
and holidays. Richard Scarry’s appealing animal 
pictures will intrigue you as much as they do 
your small patrons. Order several of them for 
your library—they’re only fifty cents. Send your 
order to your wholesaler or direct to Simon and 
Schuster, Rockefeller Center, New York. 





STORAGE CABINETS for your display letters 
come to you without extra charge when you order 
pre-packaged Mitten’s Display Sign Master Kits. 

ee Each kit contains an 
p -a assortment of selected 
ee ee 9 | poa character 
aces, ranging in size 
from % inches to 4% 
inches. The storage 
cabinet itself is stur- 
dily constructed of 
corrugated board, 
with steel re-inforced 
sliding panel shelves 
on which the letters 
are mounted for easy 
EER -= selection, handling, 
and permanent storage. Included in every kit are 
guide rules, display panels, easels—everything you 
need for a complete sign shop. Write to Mitten’s 
Display Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York, and 
ask for catalog W-6. 

A NEW RELIEF MAP of the United States 
is molded of heavy vinyl plastic, attractively dis- 
played in a rigid wood frame. It’s invaluable for 
your reference room, browsing room, and almost 
any place in your library because of its outstanding 
decorative features. The map is 48” x 24”, scale 
is 65 miles to the inch; actual raised relief, with 
vertical exaggeration to 30 times is contour layer 
colored in accordance with international color 
scheme for physical maps. Order from your 
Denoyer-Geppert local representative or direct 
from Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. The map will be shipped on 
approval anywhere in the United States. 
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MOBILES will brighten your library, particu- 
larly for the younger element, when they're made 
by Library Products. Printed in four colors on? 
iini | washable cardboard, 
eae | these mobiles sell for 
$1.15 each or 6 for 
$6.50. Or you ,can 
select plastic mobiles 
that are more @urabk} 
for $2.15 each or 
three for $6.15. Ar- 
tistically outstanding, 
these mobiles are 
decorative assets to 
your children’s and young people’s departments. 
Eleven mobiles are now available, others are in 
preparation. For more information, write to Li- 
brary Products, Inc., Sturgis, Mich. 

INCREASE YOUR CIRCULATION by dis- 
playing distinguished paper bounds in their own 
sturdy bookshelf containers. These compact book- 
shelves can be set up at check-out counters and 
other key spots, leading to “impulse” circulation, 
which will virtually guarantee at least one extra 
title per borrower. They offer excellent, reading 
material in three categories: fiction, nonfiction, and 
“high-school” (an assortment); they save you 
money; they save time. In assortments of 100 
books, selected by Francis St. John, and Eleanor 
R. McKinney, the three categories are available at 
$25, $30, and $25. There is no charge for the 
bookshelf—your savings are $5 or $7 per category. 
For more information, write to Richard Crohn, 
The New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

INCREASE INTEREST in your library, easily 
and economically, by displaying promotional 
posters in banks, supermarkets, stores, or any 
place where people congregate.  Attractively 
printed in two bright colors, the posters are 
9” x 12” and are on heavy paper stock. Fifty 
different poster subjects are available. A de- 
scriptive folder is available from Mr. Wood Ivins, 
56 Earl Street, Newark 5, N.J. Ask for informa- 
tion on Libri-Posters. 

PRESERVE YOUR MAGAZINES in sturdy 
volume files, and still allow your patrons to use 
one issue at a time instead of tying up a bound 
volume. Magazines are protected—volume files 
support up to 150 pounds—and are enclosed on 
three sides. For more information write to Jesse 
Jones Box Corp., Box 5120, Philadelphia. 
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with the improved 


‘Microcard 


- Keader' 


WITH THE NEW 


FARSE 
oe 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 
READER DIVISION 


BOX 314A LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


| F2.8 LENS 


FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 








The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%“ 
x 104” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 
Other models available. 


NOW ... EASILY INSTALLED HOODS AVAILABLE FOR ALL LATE 


MODELS 


. ELIMINATE OVERHEAD LIGHT REFLECTION 


. . $4.50 


Tail Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


—= 


Sabusawa-Michener 


Mari Sabusawa, assistant editor of the ALA 
Bulletin, was wed to best-selling author James 
Michener, October 23, in Chicago. 

They ‘are now on a world honeymoon tour. 

Michener met his bride when he came to 
Chicago a year ago to write a story for Life 
magazine on the wedding of a G.I. and a Jap- 
anese girl. The new Mrs. Michener was born 
in Las Animas, Colorado, and is a graduate 
of Antioch College in Ohio. She had served 
as assistant editor of the ALA Bulletin since 
1951. 





Research in 
Progress 


Beginning with the January 1956 issue, the 
American Association of Library Schools, in 
its AALS Newsletter, will include a section en- 
titled Research in Progress in Librarianship. 
Forms will be sent to library schools for the re- 
cording of student projects. Persons engaged 
upon independent research projects are asked 
to forward information concerning them to the 
editor of the Newsletter, Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Kentucky. 

Data concerning the research should include 
the worker’s name, the title of the study, the 
date on which it was undertaken and that on 
which it is expected it will be completed, and 
one or more suggested subject headings under 
which it should be listed. Your cooperation 
in this matter will be deeply appreciated. 


— GLOBES —MAPS—ATLASES 
Do you REMEMBER? 


Our Philadelphia A.L.A. convention exhibit attracted 
many librarians. There was a very lively interest in our 


GLOBES—MAPS—CHARTS 


ATLASES and PICTURES 


There have been orders and letters. 
lf we haven't heard from you we'd like to. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that / 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather art 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by, Rare 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Mass. œ- 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of+ Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
East 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR, Prendergast eer 
Jamestown, New York. 5th yr. lib. degree, lib. 
arts backgrnd., a Comp. Lit. major preferred. 5 
yrs. exper. (1 or more in lib. admin.) Salary 
dependent on qualif. 88 hr. wk., 1 mo. vac., 
N.Y. State Ret. Plan, Bl. Cross & Bl. Shield. 
Apply to: Mr. Wesley A. Nord, Pres. Lib. Board, 
Union-National Furniture Co., 226 Crescent St., 
Jamestown, New York. 

WORK with children—plans and programs. 
Fast growing suburban community library needs 
children’s librarian. 37% hr. week, vacation, sick 
leave, state retirement. West Orange Public Li- 
brary, West Orange, N.J. 

READERS’ Advisor for progressive library in 
pleasant suburban city near New York. Salary 
$4500-$5100. College and library school degree 
and two years’ appropriate experience in public 
library required. B 755 . 

ASSISTANT librarian to supervise adult cir- 
culation, processing routines, statistics, financial 
records, other duties as abilities warrant. Assist 
in developing reference and readers aid services. 
Suburban library near New York City, modern 
building, booming circulation, intelligent clientele. 
L.S. degree and at least two years’ experience in 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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public raik Starting salary $4500. Send full 
oe of education, experience, interest to Miss 

argaret A. Kateley, librarian, Scarsdale Public 
Library, Scarsdale, New York. 

CHILDREN’S Department Chief. 4 years’ of 
college plus 1 year of library school and at least 
4 years’ of experience in work with children. 
Salary $5110, annual increments $200; maximum, 
$5910. Open January 1, 1956. Mount Vernon 
Public Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

JUNIOR Librarian. To assist librarian in 
N harge of Work with Young People. 4 years’ of 

llege plus 1 year of library school. Salary 
(without experience) $4000, annual increments 
$180; beginning salary, $4360. Open January 1, 
1956. Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount 
Vernpn, N.Y. 

TALOGER. For general cataloging, includ- 
in® clasiftcation, descriptive cataloging and sub- 
ject headings in a pa S library with a book 
collection of 700,000 volumes, annual additions 
about 13,000. Library school degree required; 
previous cataloging experience and some knowl- 
edge of Spanish desirable. Starting salary $3300 
for inexperienced and special qualifications for 
others. Five day work week of 37% hours. Six 
weeks vacation. College retirement plan, social 
security and hospitalization available. Apply to 
Miss Ellen F. Adams, Dartmouth College tines, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER and Assistant Ref- 
erence Librarian; CURATOR of Special Collec- 
tions. College library, Vermont. 39 hour week, 
11 months. Library school graduate essential for 
first, desirable for second. Salary dependent on 
qualifications. B 772 


Southeast 


EXTENSION Librarian to be in charge of 
bookmobile three days a week, and to be in 
ene of department two days a week while 
Head of Department handles hodlonsbils. Also 
work with chs deposit collections, which makes 
knowledge of children’s work desirable but not 
mandatory. Salary $3595-$4154, in five steps. 
. Five day, forty hour week. Retirement plan, 
sick leave, three week vacation. Write Librarian, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Lee and Hale 
Streets, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Midwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian wanted in newly 
merged county-city library. Fine opportunity to 
organize new children’s room. Salary $3600-$4000 
depending upon experience and education. Write: 
Director, Cadillac-Wexford Public Library, Cadil- 
lac, Michigan. 

PURDUE University has made ten library staff 
appointments since June, has current openings for 
two senior professional reference librarians at 
$4400, and for two junior professional librarians 
(Biology Department Library Assistant, Reader 
Services Division Head’s Assistant) at $3000. For 
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DECEMBER, 1955 


details and application forms, write to J. H. 
Moriarty, Director of Libraries, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

ASSISTANT Children’s Librarian, 1 year of li- 
brary school required, to work with a well-trained 
experienced children’s librarian in a progressive 
library system. Beginning salary $3800-$4400, 
depending on professional experience. Annual 
increments, 38 hour, 5 day work week, 4 weeks’ 
vacation. Apply to Director, Kalamazoo Public 
Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

CHIEF OF ACQUISITIONS DEPARTMENT. 
Opportunity for bookman interested in building 
university library collections. Accredited L.S. de- 
gree, reading knowledge of French and German, 
and research library me > experience re- 
quired. Salary depending on qualifications. 
Apply to Director of Libraries, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to head department 
at Main Library. Advisory work with other agen- 
cies in system. Library degree and 2 years’ of 
experience required (preferably with children). 
Salary dependent upon education and experience. 
5 day week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and 
pension. B 769 

CHIEF Librarian to head a library system under 
a Commission in a city with a population over 
100,000. Staff of 40 employees; main library and 
three branches. Must have a library science de- 
gree from an accredited college, and experience in 
public library administration. Maxtmum age 45. 
Salary $6403 to $7350 annually. Write for 
bulletin and application to Dtpartment of Per- 
sonnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 

ADULT books reviewer in The Booklist, at 
ALA Hdqts. Read, evaluate, and annotate adult 
books for entry in The Booklist. Required: L.S. 
degree; book judgment; ability to write annota- 
tions; public library experience. 35 hr. wk.; 
salary $4800. Apply: Edna Vanek, 50 E. Huron, 
Chicago 11. 

HOSPITAL librarian for one-man Medical- 
Nursing Library of 2500 volumes. L.S. preferred. 
Salary open. Position open December 2, 1955. 
Apply, Superintendent, Deaconess Hospital, 3245 
East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan. 

CIRCULATION librarian: must have library 
degree and some experience. 40 hr. five day 
week, sick leave, retirement. 4 weeks’ vacation. 
City of 30,000 with many advantages. Write: 
Lucille Gottry, librarian, Public Library, Ro- 
chester, Minnesota. . 

BOOK CONSERVATION supervisor wanted for 
Toledo Public Library, to supervise binding, mend- 
ing, weeding and training of book menders. All 
binding sent to commercial binders, Starting sal- 
ary $3800-$4000. Write to Director, 325 Michigan 
Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Mountain Plains 


DOCUMENTS DEPARTMENT FIRST AS- 
SISTANT. Under supervision of Head of Docu- 
ments Department to do reference work and 
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supervise processing of documents. Require- 
ments: 5th year L.S. degree and considerable 
experience with government and state documents. 
5 day wk., 3 wks. vac., sick leave, social security. 
Salary $3672; if performance is satisfactory, 
$4200 when new library building is opened, in 
1956. ak Miss Margaret Ward, Library 
Personnel Officer, Denver Public Library, Denver 
2, Colorado. 

ASSISTANT cataloger for small college library 
in, beautiful new building. Good working condi- 
tions, congenial staff, salary $3600-$3900, depend- 
ing on experience and education. Opening Jan. 
1, but can delay. Library degree required and at 
least year’s experience with Dewey system and 
L.C. cards preferred. Promotion possibilities 
good. Librarian, Idaho State College Library, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


Southwest 


ASSISTANT Acquisition Librarian, General 
duties concerning acquisition by purchase and by 
gift. Graduate degree in librarianship required. 
Prefer some experience in university or college 
library acquisition work. Salary $4000. One 
month vacation, sick leave, 39 hour week, group 
insurance, retirement. Interesting region with ex- 
cellent climate. Apply to David Otis Kelley, 
university librarian, University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque. 

REFERENCE assistant in medium sized public 
library in southwest. Library degree required. Be- 
ginning salary $3540. New Building, 5 day, 40 
hour week, paid vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross, 
social security. Splendid opportunity for recent 
library school graduate. Write Elizabeth Kelly, 
librarian, Public Library, El Paso, Texas. 

HEAD CATALOGER, Baylor University. Grad- 
uate of approved library school. Cataloging experi- 
ence. M.A. or M.L.S. Faculty rank. Excellent 
retirement plan and other benefits. One month 
vacation. 40 hour week. Salary range: $3900- 
$4200. Write: Roscoe Rouse, university librarian, 
Baylor University, Box 307, B.U. Station, Waco, 
Texas. 


Pacific Northwest 
WANTED, librarian who would like both refer- 


ence and circulation work. $3600, retirement, 
month's vacation. Write Librarian, Parmly Bil- 
lings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 


England 


EXCHANGE Post Required. Experienced, 
qualified (F.L.A.) British librarian seeks exchange 
post in U.S.A. for one year. Applicants must 
qualify for job as Reference Librarian at Woking, 
Surrey. Population served approx. 60,000. 
Salary 540 pounds per annum, 38 hour week, 
friendly people. Commence Spring, 1956. If 
interested write Mr. S. Green, 1 Beales Lane, 
Weybridge, Surrey, England, giving age, experi- 
ence and qualifications. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


REFERENCE work wanted. Man, 35, Wasa 
A.M., M.S.L.S. University serials experience. 
B 764 

WOMAN, A.B., B.S. in L.S., 11 years’ refer- 
ence experience in public and university libraries, 
desires reference position in public library in large 
city. Available summer 1956. B 766 

JUNIOR high school librarian, female, 42, de- 
sires change of position. 20 years’ experience. 
B.S. in Ed., B.S. in L.S. Present salary $5000 
B 767 

TEACHING library science, conventional 
courses or workshops: audio-visual materials; his- 
tory of cinema; books and libraries. Summers 
only. U.S. or Canada. Man, 37. B 768 4 

REFERENCE position offering good ogpor- 
tunity for further study and advancemtnt wanted 


by woman, library school graduate with experi- * 


ence. Prefer location in a college town, East or 


South. B 770 g 





(APPOINTMENTS . . . Page 605) 


lina Public Library. 

Phyllis Maggeroli has joined the staff as as- 
sistant to Miss Phinney in the Office of Adult 
Education and administrative assistant to Ruth 
Warncke, director of the L-CP. As Readers’ 
Advisor and Acting Head of the Reference De- 
partment at Oak Park, Ill. Public Library, she 
was active in adult education work, Previ- 
ously Miss Maggeroli was assistant librarian at 
the DeKalb, Ill. Public Library. She is 1955-_ 
56 chairman of the PLD elections committee. 

Helen Ames McGregor joined The Booklist 
staff as an adult books assistant on October 1. 
Miss McGregor has worked in the Chicago 
Public Library and in the Cleveland Public 
Library. She received her library degree from 
the University of Denver, School of Librarian- 
ship, and is also a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of 
the music of over 200 peoples; recorded on loca- 
tion by native orchestras and vocal groups: each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive 
notes by famous collectors and recognized authori- 
ties. 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW OWN series for 


children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 


FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE SERIES. 

Most of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of 
reproduction and content. 

For complete catalogue write to: 

FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 

117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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‘“ H n LETTER 
from 


he E O 
Þritannica Junior 






ew J ° o 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 
“Naturally, He Hates Opera” 


It was 11:45 at night and the crowd leaving the opera house had received 
full measure. The opera was “Boris Godunoff’’, one of the longest and 
most difficult to understand. 


On the sidewalk I met a friend. He had had his fill. “My wife talked 
me into going to the opera tonight” he said, “She knows I hate it.” 


That episode is one I shall always remember. Ši 


I enjoyed Boris Godunoff, although I lacked the degree of musical 
knowledge necessary to understand and appreciate it fully. How thankful 
I was that night that as a boy I had been introduced to opera by 

“Il Trovatore” and ‘‘Carmen’’! 


My friend, led by a wife of some musical attainments, was being 
force-fed operas far beyond his ability to comprehend. 


So, in the use of a reference library for elementary use, the work 
that is easy to understand creates the habit of reference which carries 
over automatically into the more complete adult reference work. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR has: 
Large-size type Short sentences 
Simple vocabulary Short paragraphs 
Interest-compelling illustrations 


These elements are like the Anvil Chorus and the Habanera in winning 
boys and girls to the use of reference aids to learning. 


Yours sincerely, 


RLE 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 


a 
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Short History of 


the American Library Association 


The American Library Association was 
founded on October 6, 1876 by a small group 
of librarians who were attending a library con- 
ference in Philadelphia. These men and 
women, representing public and college librar- 
ies and including such notable names as Melvil 
Dewey, Justin Winsor, and William F. Poole, 
brought into being an organization whose his- 
tory parallels that of the development of librar- 
ies in America. Justin Winsor was ALA’s first 
president, serving from 1876-1885 and Melvil 
Dewey its first secretary (1876-1890). 

Early in its history groups of libraries, repre- 
senting special phases of library work, were 
formed to discuss mutual problems connected 
with their partiewlar types of libraries. Thus in 
1889, the College and Reference Section was 
established, in 1890 the Trustees Section, in 
1900 the Cataloging Section, in 1901 the Sec- 
tion for Library Work with Children, and in 
subsequent years other sections, such as those 
for young people’s librarians, school librarians, 
agricultural libraries, chiefs and assistants in the 
lending departments of libraries, and librarians 
concerned with professional training. Later, 
many of these sections were organized into 
Divisions: Association of College and Reference 
Libraries in 1940, Division of Cataloging and 
Classification in 1940, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People in 1941, Division 
of Hospital Libraries in 1944, Library Educa- 
tion Division in 1946, American Association of 
School Librarians in 1951, and the Public Li- 
braries Division in 1951. 

A permanent headquarters for the Associa- 
tion was established in Chicago in 1909 with 
the appointment of the first paid executive sec- 
retary, Chalmers Hadley. The first office was 
housed in the Chicago Public Library, and the 
second in the John Crerar Library, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, in 1924. In 1929 
the office was moved to 520 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue and in 1946 to the present address. 
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George B. Utley served as secretary from 1911 
to April 1920, when Carl H. Milam waQap-_ 
pointed. John Mackenzie Cory became exeea- 
tive secretary in 1948 and David H. Clift in * 
1951. There are at present 96 on the Head- 
quarters Staff. Í 

Since 1886 the ALA has conducted a non- 
profit cooperative publishing program for li- 
brarians and through it has issued books and 
audio-visual materials on many phases of li- * 
brary work. In addition, it has published since 
1905 the Booklist, a guide to current books for 
adults, children and young people and since 
1930, the Subscription Books Bulletin, a quar- 
terly publication, prepared by a volunteer com- 
mittee of librarians, giving unbiased critical 
reviews of current reference books. Many of 
the Divisions and Committees also issue publi- 
cations. The ALA Bulletin has been published , 
by the Association since 1907. 

The American Library Association is financed 
by membership dues, endowment income, and 
occasional grants from organizations and 
foundations for special projects. From a mem- 
bership of 103 in 1876, the Association now has 
approximately 20,000 members, representing 
librarians, trustees and friends of libraries in the 
U. S. and possessions, Canada and more than ' 
50 foreign countries. 

Outstanding among its achievements over 
the years has been its endeavor to improve li- 
brary services in rural and urban areas through 
public, school, and college libraries; its interest 
in the development of libraries all over the 
world; the raising of standards for the profes- 
sion through better professional education, bet- 
ter working conditions and better salaries for 
librarians. It has worked for the coordination 
of library resources for research, the establish- 
ment of library services to specialized groups 
in the community, and the improvement and 
expansion of the library’s role in the informal 
education of adults. 
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President 

John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle 4, 
Washington 

President-Elect and First Vice-President 

Ralph R. Shaw, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 

~ Jersey 

Second Vice-President 


Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York 18, New York 


Immédiate Past President 


Ouincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
jngton 25, D.C. 


Treasurer (for term expiring 1956) 
Raymond C. Lindquist, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Executive Secretary 


David H. Clift, ALA Headquarters 


Executive Board 


The president, vice-presidents, retiring president, 
treasurer, the executive secretary without voting 
privilege and eight other members as follows: 


TERMS EXPIRING 1956: g 


Mae Graham, Library Extension Division, State 
Department of Education, Baltimore *°1, Mary- 
land 

Eugene H. Wilson, University of Colorado Li- 
braries, Boulder 


TERMS EXPIRING 1957: . 

Charles F. Gosnell, New York State Library, Al- 
bany 1, New York 

Raynard Coe Swank, Stanford University Library, 
Stanford, California 


TERMS EXPIRING 1958: 


Emerson Greenaway, Philadelphia Free Library, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


TERMS EXPIRING 1959: 


Elizabeth Nesbitt, Library School, Carnegie In- 
stitute of. Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Public Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


Trustees of the Endowment Funds 


Edwin C. Austin Chicago (term expires 1956) 
Howell W. Murray, Chicago (term expires 1957) 
Guy E. Reed, Chicago (term expires 1958) 


ALA HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Office of the Executive Secretary 


David H. Clift, Executive Secretary; Mrs. Mir- 
iam L. Hornback, Secretary to Mr. Clift; Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, Associate Executive Secre- 
tary; Len Arnold, Public Relations Consultant. 

Administrative Services Department 


Leo M. Weins, Comptroller and Chief; LeRoy 
J. Gaertner, Chief Accountant; Mrs. L. Mar- 
garet Hunt, Administrative Assistant to the 
Comptroller i 

Adult Education, Office for 

Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Director; Phyllis Mag- 
geroli, Assistant; Eleanor Phinney, Research 
Assistant 

American Association of School Librarians 


Mary Helen Mahar, Executive Secretary 


ALA Washington Office 


‘Julia D. Bennett, Director, Hotel Congressional, 
300 New Jersey Avenue, SE, Washington 3, 
D.C. 


Division of Cataloging and Classification 
Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, Executive Secretary 
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Association of College and Reference Libraries 

Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary; Samray 
Smith, Publications Officer 

ALA Bulletin 

Ransom L. Richardson, Editor; A. L. Remley, 
Advertising and Business Manager 

Office of Education for Librarianship 


Vacancy—Chief and Secretary to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship; Mrs. Yuri Nakata, 
Administrative Assistant 


Library 


Helen Thornton Geer, Librarian; 
Mohler, Assistant to the Librarian 


Kathérine 


Library-Community Project 


Ruth Warncke, Director; Robert E. Lee, Con- 
sultant; Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Consultant; 
Eleanor Phinney, Consultant; Phyllis Maggeroli, 
Assistant to the Director 

Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 

Mildred L. Batchelder, Executive Secretary 


Membership Services Department 


Cora M. Beatty, Chief 
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Office of Personnel Ådministration 

Hazel B. Timmerman, Chief and Executive As- 
sistant to the Board on Personnel Administration 

Public Libraries Division 

S. Janice`Kee, Executive Secretary; Mrs. Dorothy 
K. Smith, Assistant to the Executive Secretary 

Publishing Department 


Mrs. Pauline J. Love, Chief and Secretary to the 
Editorial Committee; Vacancy, Editor of Publi- 
cations; Henry Koval, Production Manager; 


Vacancy, Sales and Advertising Assistant; 
Beryl Hoyt, Assistant to the Chief; Mrs. Flor- . 
ence Leech Simmons, Assistant to the Chief 


Booklist 


Edna V. Vanek, Editor; Eloise Lightfoot, First 
Assistant; Helen E. Kinsey, Assistant in Charge 
of Children’s Books; Barbara Duree, Assistant 
in Charge of Young People’s Books; Helen 
Ames McGregor, Assistant; Vacancy,. Assistant; 
Mrs. Marion L. Govan, Advertising Repre J, 
sentative 


ALA COUNCIL 1955-56 


The year following a name is the date of ex- 
piration of term of office. The Council year is the 
conference year. i 


Elected by the Association at Large 


„Bontemps, Arna, Fisk University Library, Nash- 
ville, Tenn, (1957) 

Cole, Dorothy Ethlyn, H. W. Wilson Company, 
958 University Ave., New York, N.Y. (1959) 
Cromwell, Frederick, American Embassy, Madrid, 

Spain (1956) 

Crouch, Richard €E., Public Library and Art 
Museum, London, Ont. (1957) 

Frarey, Carlyle J., School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1959) 

Fussler, Herman H., University of Chicago Li- 
brary, Chicagox#ll. (1959) 

Gilroy, Marion, Regional Libraries Division, Prince 
Albert, Sask. (1958) 

Gscheidle, Gertrude E., Public Library, Chicago, 
Ill. (1957) 

Hooker, Mrs. Ruth H., Naval Libraries, U. S. De- 
partment of the Navy, Washington, D.C, (1957) 

Jones, Mrs. Virginia Lacy, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. (1959) 

Lefevre, Alice Louise, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 

` mazoo (1956) 

McDonough, Roger H., Division of the State Li- 
brary Archives and History, State Dept. of 
Education, Trenton, N.J. (1958) 

McGuire, Mrs. Alice Brooks, Casis Elementary 
School Library, Austin, Tex. (1958) 

Parks, Martha Manier, State Library and Archives, 
Nashville, Tenn. (1956) 

Parsons, Arthur H., Jr., Public Library, Omaha, 
Neb. (1957) 

Place, Mrs. Lois T., School Libraries Board of 
Education, 467 Hancock, Detroit, Mich. (1957) 

Plain, Eleanor, Public Library, Aurora, Ill. (1958) 

Ridgeway, Helen A., Bureau of Libraries, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn. (1958) 

Rogers, Joseph W., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Rowe, Howard M., Public Library, San Bernadino, 
Calif. (1956) 

Sing, Marjorie Bruce, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B.C. (1956) 
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Smith, Sidney Butler, Louisiana State Univagity 
Library, Baton Rouge (1956) ore 

Thornton, Eileen, Vassar College Library, Pough- - 
keepsie, N.Y. (1958) 

Young, Marian C., Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
(1959) 


Elected by Chapters 


State, provincial and territorial chapters shall 
elect one Councilor for each 300 ALA members 
or fraction thereof. A regional chapter may elect 
one Councilor for each 600 ALA members or 
fraction thereof in case chapter representation is 
not taken through the state or provincial associa- 
tions of the region. 





NOTE: This list will be affected by Mid- 
winter 1956 Council action on the redesigna- 


tion of chapters. Changes will be reported 
in future issues of the ALA Bulletin. 


Alabama library Association: l 

Baird, Sybil. Indian Springs School Library, 
Helena, Ala. (1957) 

Arizona Library Association: , 

Hudgins, Jane, Public Library, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(1959) 

Arkansas Library Association: 

Neal, Mrs. Frances P., State Library Commission, 
Little Rock, Ark. (1957) 

British Columbia Library Association: 

Harlow, Neal, University of British Columbia Li- 
brary, Vancouver, B.C. (1956) 

California Library Association: f 

Drake, Dorothy M., Scripps College Library, 
Claremont, Calif. (1957) 

California School Library Association: 


Williams, Elizabeth O., Board of Education, 1205 
W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. (1956) 
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Colorado Library Association: 


Eastlick, John T., Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
(1959) 


Connecticut Library Association: 


Thompson, Alice, State Teachers College Library, 
New Haven, Conn. (1957) 


Delaware Library Association: 


Burns, Marjorie E. 609 Silverside Road, Wil- 
mington, Del. (1957) 


District of Columbia Library Association: 
Howard, Paul, U.S. Dept. of Interior Library, 
Washington 25, D.C. (1958) 


Morsch, Lucile M., Library of Congress, Wash- 
J ington 25, D.C. (1956) 


Floridd Library Association: 


"McNeal, Archie L., University of Miami Libraries, 
Coral Gables, Fla. (1959) 


Florida State Library Association: 


Anderson, Mrs. Gladys P., State A. & M. College 
Library, Tallahassee, Fla. (1956) 


Georgia Library Association: 


Hawaii Library Association: 


Milne, Geraldine, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T.H. (1958) 


Idaho Library Association: 


Oboler, Eli M., State College Library, Pocatello, 
Idaho (1959) 


Illinois Association of School Librarians: 


MacBean, Mrs. Dilla W., Route 2, Stone Lake, 
Wis. (1957) 


Illinois Library Association: 


Erbes, Ray, Reavis High School Library, Oak 
Lawn, Ill. (1959) 

Esterquest, Ralph T., Midwest Inter-Library. 
Center, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il. 
(1956) 

Sinif, Helen J., Public Library, Wilmette, IIL 
(1957) l 


Indiana Library Association: 


Bard, Mrs, Harriet E., Morrison-Reeves Library, 
Richmond, Ind. (1956) . | 

Curtis, George A., Public Library LaPorte, Ind. 
(1957) 


Indiana Library Trustees Association: 

Borns, Mrs. Fred A., 620 Tyler St., Gary, Ind. 
(1957) 

Indiana School Librarians’ Association: 

Baker, Maysel, Department of Library Science, 
Indiana University, Bloomington,. Ind. (1956) 
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Iowa Library Association: . , 


Butler, Florence W., Public Library, Sioux City, 
Iowa (1957) F 


Kansas Library Association: . 

French, Zelia J., State Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission, Topeka, Kan. (1958). j 

Kentucky Library Association: 


Willis, Margaret F., State Library Extension Divi- 
sion, Frankfort, Ky. (1959) 


Louisiana Library Association: 

Davis, Anna P., Southeastern Louisiana College 
Library, Hammond, La. (1959) 

Morton, Mrs. Florrinell F., Library School, Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, University Station, Baton 
Rouge, La. (1956) 


Maine Library Association: 
Hill, Virginia, State Library, Augusta, Me. (1958) 


* 


Maritime Library Association: 


Redmond, D. A., Nova Scotia Technical College, 
Halifax, N.S. (1958) i 


Maryland Library Association: 


Hodges, Elizabeth D., Baltimore County Public 
Library, Towson, Md. (1959) 


Massachusetts Library Association: 

Day, Louise B., Publie Library, Lynn, Mass. (1958) 

McNiff, Philip J., Lamont Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. (1958) 


Michigan Library Association: 

Daume, Mrs. Mary, Monroe County Library, 
Monroe, Mich. (1959) 

Hiatt, Dorothy E., Macomb County Library, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. (1957) 

Yabroff, Mrs. Ethel Walker, 20123 Appoline, De- 
troit, Mich. (1956) 


Minnesota Library Association: 


Hoffman, Maureen, Merriam Branch Public Li- 
brary, St. Paul, Minn. (1958) 

Shove, Raymond, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (1957) 


Mississippi Library Association: 


Jenkins, Anona, Public Library, Clarksdale, Miss. 
(1957) 


Missouri Library Association: 


Parker, Ralph H., University of Missouri Libraries, 
Columbia, Mo. (1957) 

Smith, Stewart, St. Louis County Library, 6814 
Natural Bridge Road, Normandy 20, Mo. (1958) 


Montana Library Association: 

Whitmack, Ann L., Parmly Billings Memorial Li- 
brary, Billings, Mont. (1957) 

Nebraska Library Association: 


Paine, Alice, State Teachers College Library, 
Kearney, Neb. (1958) 
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Nevada Library Association: 


McKinster, Mrs. Reba, Public Library, Las Vegas, 
Nev. (1959) 


New Hampshire Library Association: 

Anderson, Charlotte K., Hamilton Smith Library, 
University’ of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
(1958) 


New Jersey Library Association: 

Gaver, Mary V., Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice -Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
(1959) 

McDonough, Roger, State Library, Archives and 
History, Trenton, N.J. (1957) 


New Mexico Library Association: 


New York Library Association: 

Cashman, Helen M., Charlotte High School, 
Rochester, N.Y. (1956) 

Hepinstall, Frances G., New York State Teachers 
College Library, Buffalo, N.Y. (1959) 

Holden, Katharine M., Public Library, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. (1959) 


North Carolina Library Association: 


Brown, Harlan C., State College Library, Raleigh, 
N.C. (1959) 


North Carolina Negro Library Association: 

Marteena, Mrs. Constance Hill, Holgate Library, 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. (1958) 

North Dakota Library Association: 

Byrnes, Mrs. Hazel Webster, State Library Com- 
mission, Bismarck, N.D. (1958) 

Ohio Library Association: 


Fisher, Ilo D., Wittenberg College Library, 

' Springfield, Ohio (1957) 

Franklin, Robert D., Public Library, Toledo, Ohio 
(1957) 

Nicholson, John, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio (1956) 


Ohio Association of School Librarians: 

Strahler, Clytie E., Public Library, Dayton, Ohio 
(1959) 

Oklahoma Library Association: 

Hudson, Ralph, State Library, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (1956) 

Ontario Library Association: 

Shoemaker, Dorothy, Public Library, Kitchener, 
Ontario, Can. (1958) 

Oregon Library Association: 


Ebert, Eloise, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 
(1957) 


Pennsylvania Library Association: 


Carlson, Rena M., State Teachers College Library, 
Clarion, Pa. (1957) 

Greenaway, Emerson, Free Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa, (1956) 
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Quebec Library Association: 


Dumaresq, Frances, 3460 McTavish St., Montreal, * 


P.Q. (1958) 

Rhode Island Library Association: 

Allen, Francis P., Rhode Island State College Li- 
brary, Kingston, (1957) 

South Carolina Library Association: 

Walker, Estellene P., State Library Board, 1001 
Main St., Columbia, S.C, (1956) 

South Dakota Library Association: 

Crouch, Lora, Public Library, Sioux Falls, S.D. 
(1959) 

Tennessee Library Association: 

Cheney, Mrs. Frances Neel, Library Schooh _ 
George Peabody College, Nashville, * Tenn. 
(1956) . 

Texas Library Association: . 

Fowler, Harriet E., Greiner High School Library, 
Dallas, Tex. (1959) 

Reynolds, Mrs. Harriet Dickson, Public Library, 
Houston, Tex. (1959) 

Utah Library Association: 

Gibson, Mrs. Helen Parker, Davis County Li- 
brary, Kaysville, Utah (1957) 

Vermont Library Association: 

Randolph, Dorothy, Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission, Montpelier (1957) 

Virginia Library Association: 

Quenzel, Carrol H., Mary Washington College 
Library, University of Virginia, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. (1958) 

Washington Library Association: 


Gilbert, Mrs. Helen, Yakima Regional Library, 
Yakima, Wash. (1959) 


West Virginia Library Association: 
Omar A. Bacon, 900-5th Ave., Huntington. 


Wisconsin Library Association: 
Schuette, Sybil, Kellogg Public Library, Green 
Bay, Wis. (1956) 
Wyoming Library Association: 
Rush, N. Orwin, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. (1957) 
Elected by Divisions 


Divisions shall elect one Councilor for the first 
50 members or less and one additional Councilor 
for each 250 members in excess of 50. 


American Association of School Librarians 


Barth, Esther R., Monroe High School, Monroe, 
Mich. (1958) 
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Clarke, Elizabeth H., Addams Jr. High School 
Library, Seattle, Wash. (1959) 

Davis, Marylyn P., High School Library, Green- 
wich, Conn. (1959) 

DeGrummond, Mrs. Lena Y., State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, La. (1957) 

Denman, Othella, High School Library, Waco, 
Tex. (1959) 

Evans, Lyle E., Provincial Department of Educa- 
tion, Legislative Building, Regina, Sask. (1957) 

Fetterman, Lois, Library and Textbook Section, 
Los Angeles City Schools, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. (1956) 

Holmes, Caroline G., Public School Libraries, 
Board of Education, Columbus, Ohio (1959) 
Miller, Ingrid O., Edina~-Morningside High School, 
5701 Normandale Road, “Minneapolis, Minn. 

(1958) 
organ, Elizabeth Lee, Alta Vista Junior High 
School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, N.M. 
(1956) 

O’Melia, Pauline, Division of Library Science, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (1956) 

Paddock, Beatrice, Wichita High School West, 
820 S. Osage, Wichta, Kan. (1958) 

Robinson, Mrs. Carrie C., State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. (1957) 

Robinson, Evelyn, School Libraries and Work with 
Children and Young People, Division of Li- 
brary Extension, Department of Education, 200 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. (1956) 

Thornton, Evelyn C., Wardlaw Junior High 
School, 1426 N. Quincy St. Arlington, Va. 
(1958) 

Whitenack, Carolyn I., State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. (1959) 


Association of College and Reference Libraries 


Adams, Charles M., Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Greensboro 
(1956) 

Armstrong, Clifford R., State College Libraries, 
Pullman, Wash. (1957) 

Bennett, Fleming, University of Arizona, Tucson 
(1958) 

Branscomb, Lewis C., Ohio State University Li- 
braries, Columbus (1957) 

Craft, Irene L., Oregon State College Library, 
Corvallis (1957) 

Crosland, Mrs. Dorothy 'M., Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta (1958) 

Fayer, Mrs. Margaret W., Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. (1958) 

Heintz, Edward C., Kenyon College Library, 
Gambier, Ohio (1957) 

Hintz, Carl W., University of Oregon, Eugene 
(1958) 

Hirsch, Felix E., State Teachers College Library; 
Trenton, N.J. (1957) 

Jenkins, Mrs. Frances B., University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana (1957) 

Johnson, Margaret L., Smith College Library, 
Northampton, Mass. (1956) 
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Kelley, David Otis, University of New Mexico 
Library, Albuquerque (1957) 

Low, Edmon, Oklahoma A & M College Library, 
Stillwater (1956) 

McAnally, Arthur M., University of Oklahoma Li- 
braries, Norman (1957) 

Ottemiller, John H., Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn, (1958) 

Powell, Donald M., University of Arizona Library, 
Tucson (1959) 

Stallings, H. Dean, North Dakota Agricultural 
College Library, Fargo (1958) . 

Swank, Raynard C., Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, Calif. (1956) 

Towne, Jackson E., Michigan State College Li- 
brary, East Lansing (1959) 

Winchell, Constance M., Columbia University Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y. (1959) s 

Wright, Walter W., University of Pennsylvania 

Library, Philadelphia (1959) 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


Bassam, Bertha, University of Toronto Library 
School, Toronto, Ont. (1959) 
Drewry, Virginia, Library Division, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. (1958) 
Dunkin, Paul, Folger Shakespeare Library, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, (1957) 

Harman, Marian, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana (1958) 

Hummel, Ray O., Jr., State Library, Richmond, 
Va. (1959) , 

Peterson, Esther, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis (1956) ops 

Rodell, Mrs. Elizabeth, Rice Institute Library, 
Houston, Tex. (1957) 

Schley, Ruth, Washington University Libraries, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. (1959) 

Seely, Mary Louise, Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, Calif. (1959) 

Stuff, Marjorie Ann, Public Library, Omaha, Neb. 
(1956) 

Thompson, Nina, H. W. Wilson Company, 958 
University Ave., New York, N.Y. (1959) 


Hospital Libraries Division 


Forward, Alice E., Librarian, Maybury Branch 
Library, William H. Maybury Sanatorium, 
Northville, Michigan (1959) 

Kinney, Margaret M., Chief Librarian, VA Hos- 
pital, Bronx 62, N.Y. (1956) 

Lucioli, Clara E., Director, Hospital and Judd 
Fund Division, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio (1957) 


Libraries for Children and Young People 


Boyd, Mrs. Doris J., Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa (1959) 

Hunt, Hannah, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio (1959) 
Jinnette, Isabella, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 

Baltimore, Md. (1959) 
Long, Harriet G., School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio (1958) 
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McLaughlin, Isabel, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (1958) 

Moody, Barbara, Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 
(1957) 

Rankin, Marjorie B., 
Barbara, Calif. (1959) 

Slocum, Grace P., Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1958) 

Thomson, Jean, Toronto Public Libraries, Toronio, 
Ont. (1958) 

Watts, Mrs. Doris Ryder, Public Library, Long 
Beach, Calif. (1957) 

Wentroth, Mary Ann, Public Library, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, (1959) 


Public Library, Santa 


Library Education Division 


Osteen, Phyllis, Jefferson County Public Library, 
Golden, Colo. (1956) 

Wedemeyer, Josephine A., University of Maryland 
Library, College Park, Md. (1959) 


Public Libraries Division 


Andrews, Siri M., Public Library, Concord, N.H. 
(1956) 

Baily, Harold J., 165 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
(1957) 

Breed, Clara E., Public Library, San Diego, Calif. 
(1956) 

Brett, William H., 2324-A Lakeshore Ave., Oak- 
land 6, Calif. (1956) 

Bryan, James E, Public Library, Newark, N.J. 
(1959) 

Deininger, Dorothy F., Special Services Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, U. S. Dept. of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. (1959) 

Finger, Donna D., ‘Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. (1959) 

Hyatt, Ruth, -Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 
(1959) 

Johnston, Margaret, Haywood County Library, 
Waynesville, N.C. (1957) 

Lieberman, Irving, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (1957) 
McKaig, Thomas H., Trustee Erie County Public 

Library, Buffalo, N.Y. (1956) 

Morhardt, Charles M., Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich, (1958) 

Moshier, L. Marion, New York State Library, 
Albany (1956) 

Norris, Helen, Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1958) 

Paine, Clarence S., Public Library, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (1958) 

Peterson, Harry N., Public Library, Washington, 
D.C, (1959) 

Putnam, Miriam, Memorial Hall Library, Andover, 
Mass. (1958) 

Rice, Mary Carter, Public Library, Austin, Tex. 
(1959) 

Shapiro, Ruth, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1957) 

Smith, John E., Public Library, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. (1958) 
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Taylor, Nettie B., Library Extension Div., Dept. 
of Education, Baltimore, Md. (1958) 

Thompson, Mrs. Elsa S., Public Library, Albu- 
querque, N.M. (1958) 

Young, Mildred, Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1958) 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization shall be entitled to 
one Councilor. 


American Association of Law Libraries 


Roalfe, William R., Gary Library, Northwestern ¢ 
University, Chicago, Ill. (1957) 


American Merchant Marine Library Association 


Bollman, William P., III, 45 Broadway, New York 
6, N.Y. (1956) \ 


American Theological Library Association 


Swann, Arthur M., Garrett Biblical Institute Lic 
brary, Evanston, III. (1958) ‘ 


Association of Research Libraries 


David, Charles W., Longwood Library, Kennett 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. (1957) 


Canadian Library Association 


Harlow, Neal R., University of British Columbia 
Library, Vancouver, B.C. (1958) 


Cuban Library Association 


Guerra, Ana, Juan B. Zayas, No. 319, Vibora, 
Habana, Cuba (1958) 


Music Library Association 


Hanson, George F., Olivet College Library, Olivet, 
Mich, (1958) 


National Association of State Libraries 


Sherwood, Grace M., State Library, Providence, 
R.I. (1959) 


Theatre Library Association 


Freedley, George, New York Public Library, N.Y. 

(1957) ‘ 

Executive Board 

According to the Constitution, Article VI, Sec- 
tion l{e), members of the Executive Board are 
also voting members of the Council, except as pro- 
vided in Constitution, Article VJ, Section 2. The 
Executive Secretary shall not have the right to 
vote and the presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie. For a list of the Executive Board 
members see this issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 615. 


Also Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Constitution, Article VI, Sec- 
tion 1(f), past presidents of the Association and 
chairmen of boards and standing committees are 
members of the Council with ee of dis- 
cussion but are not voting members of the Council 
unless they have also been chosen as Councilors 


in another capacity. 
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For chairmen of Boards and Standing Com- 
mittees see ALA Bulletin, this issue, p. 000. 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Brown, Charles Harvey, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames 

Compton, Charles H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 

Culver, Essae Martha, State Library, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

‘Downs, Robert B., University of Illinois Library 
and Library School, Urbana 

Eastman, Linda A., 2160 Chatfield Dr., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 

Fyan, Mrs. Loleta D., State Library, Lansing, 
Mich. 

pram, Clarence R., Free Public Library, Louis- 

» ville. Ky. 

Hadley, Chalmers, Box 716, Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘Lord, Milton E., Public Library, Boston 17, Mass. 

Ludington Flora B., Williston Library, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 118 E. Avondale, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Le 
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McDiarmid, Errett Weir, Gaven of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 

Metcalf, Keyes D., Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. . 

Mumford, L. Quincy, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. : 

Munn, Ralph, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rice, Paul North, Wesleyan University Library, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Roden, Carl B., 5838 N. Newark Ave., Chicago, 
Til. : 

Rothrock, Mary U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knoxville, 
Tenn, 

Ulveling, Ralph A., Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Vitz, Carl, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Warren, Althea H., 1849 Campus Rd., Los Angeles 
Al, Calif. 

Wellman, Hiller Crowell, 125 Atwater Road, 
Springfield 7, Mass. 

Wilson, Louis Round, 201 Caldwell Hall, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Wyer, Malcolm Glenn, 2280 Ash St., Denver 7, 
Colo. 


COMMITTEES AND BOARDS, 1955-56 


Organization and Duties 
(For Joint Committees see pages 634-637) 


The following groups are committees, except as otherwise indicated. 

Names of standing committees and boards are preceded by an asterisk (*). 

Members of boards are appointed for five-year terms; members of standing committees for one or 
two-year terms, as the president shall designate; members of special committees for one-year terms. 
The year following the name of the member indicates year of expiration of term. The committee year 
ends August 31 for all committees, with the exception of the Subscription Books Committee for which 
the year ends September 30 and the Budget Committee for which the year ends at the adjournment of 


the Annual Conference and change in officers. 


*Acquisition of Library Materials, Board on 


Created by Council, July 13, 1951. 

Five members appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by the members. Appointments shall be 
made so that membership of the board shall in- 
clude not less than one member chosen, to repre- 
sent each of the following organizations: ACRL, 
PLD, and ARL. 

The board shall have the following functions: 

(A) The coordination of acquistional activities 
within the ALA. (1) By referral of questions and 
problems to existing groups competent to respond; 
(2) By establishment of committees for special pur- 
poses not adequately served by existing organiza- 
tions; (3) By maintaining a register of existing com- 
mittees and other groups engaged in acquisitional 
activities with definitions of their scope and pur- 
pose; (4) By recommending to the appropriate 
controlling body desirable changes in the scope, 

/ 
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purposes and organization of committees or other 
bodies engaged in acquisitional activities to elimi- 
nate conflict or undesirable duplication of effort 
or enlarge the scope of activity to embrace addi- 
tional areas of responsibility where appropriate. 

(B) To serve as a liaison group between the 
ALA and its various E eae: activities and 
other groups such as publishers and booksellers 
organizations outside the profession interested 
in library acquisitions: (1) By serving as a clear- 


_inghouse for the referral of information and ques- 


tions and problems to the appropriate group within 
or outside of the ALA; (2) By establishment of 
special committees or appointment of individuals 
to serve on joint committees to work cooperatively 
with outside organizations on acquisitional prob- 
lems when an appropriate existing committee is 
unable to serve effectively the purposes desired. 

(C) To serve as a clearinghouse for acquisitional 
information (particularly cooperative enterprises) 
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of all types of interest to libraries (but exclusive of 
participation in actual acquisition activities): (1) 
By soliciting (not less frequently than annually) 
and maintaining a file of reports of activities of all 
groups working in the field of acquisitions; (2) By 
publishing or promoting the publication at regular 
intervals. of acquisitions information of value to 
librarians, 

(D) To undertake other appropriate responsibili- 
ties in the field of library acquisitions unless such 
responsibilities have been delegated by the Council 
or the Executive Board to some other group within 
the ALA. 


Edwin E. Williams, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, chairman (1958); 
John E. Smith (1960); Alton Keller (1956); 
Robert Vosper (1957); Robert Wadsworth 
(1959). ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift. 


COMMITTEE ON REPRINTING 

J. N. Whitten, Cooper Union Library, New York 
chairman; John Fall, Joseph Brewer, Alton 
Keller, Aaron Fessler. 


*Adult Education Board 
Created by Council, 1926, 
Five members appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by the members. 


To promote interest in adult education and to - 


report on activities and investigations in the field 
of adult education not definitely assigned to other 
boards and committées; to act in an advisory 
capacity and as a clearinghouse; to undertake or 
assist in library projects of adult education; to 
cooperate with national and regional organizations 
whose programs include phases of adult education. 


Fern Long, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man (1959); Edwin Castagna (1956); Edmon 
Low (1957); Lucile Nix (1960); Amy Winslow 
(1958). ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson assisted by Ruth Warncke. 


Book APPRAISAL SUBCOMMITTEE: Margaret Kin- 
ney, V. A. Hospital, Bronx, New York, N.Y., 
chairman; Lois Afflerbach; Ilse Bry; James 
Dance, Marga Franck; Sylvia Mechanic. 


*Archives and Libraries 


Created October, 1985. 
To consider matters of common interest to archi- 
vists and librarians. 


David C. Mearns, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C., chairman (1956); Jacqueline P. Bull 


(1957); Andrew Horn (1957); Willard E, Ire-* 


land (1957); W. P. Kellam (1956); Gaston L. 
Litton (1956). ALA Staff Liaison: Helen T. 
Geer. 

*Audio-Visual Board 


Created by Council, June 1940. 

Five members, appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by the members. 
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Established as a board by vote of Council, June . 
14, 1948. 

To study and to promote the use of all media 
and materials of an audio-visual nature as they 
are related to public, school, college and other li- 
braries, and to further the establishment of national 
or regional clearinghouses. To cooperate with other 
committees and agencies having similar functions. 


Vivian Cazayoux, State Library, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, chairman (1957); Mrs. Patricia Cory. 
(1956); Clarence R. Graham (1958); Rut: 
Hewitt (1959); Raynard Coe Swank (1960). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson 
assisted by Muriel Javelin. 

eo @ No 


TELEVISION SUBCOMMITTEE 
Members to be appointed. 


STATISTICS SUBCOMMITTEE 
Members to be appointed. 


Jorr AV Boarn DAVI COMMITTEE 


Clarence R. Graham, Free Library, Louisville, 
Kentucky, chairman; members to be appointed. 


*Awards, Board on 


Created by Council December 1946. Estab- 
lished as a Board June, 1954, with the following 
functions: 

‘Five members appointed for five-year terms, 
one member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
to be elected by the members. 

The Awards Board shall be the over-all policy 
making and coordinating agency regarding all mat- 
ters relating to awards made or sponsored by the 
ALA. The Board shall review periodically the 
appropriateness of existing awards; shall recom- 
mend such modification, elimination, or postpone- 
ment of ceed ri awards; and shall suggest new 
awards for which sponsorship may be desirable. 


Robert E. Scudder, Free Library, Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman {1959); Marietta Daniels (1958); 
Rosemary E. Livsey (1956); Wyman Parker 
(1960); Mrs. Helen E. Wessells (1957). ALA 
Staff Liaison: David H. Clift. 


*Bibliography, Board on 

Created by Council 1923. Established as a 
Board June, 1954, with the following functions: ` 

Five members appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by the aoa 

To synthesize the various elements involved in 
bibliography into a dynamic force for improve- 
ment of Nsblicgraphical work of all types and on 
all levels, as they relate to library services, schol- 
arship, information and services in business and 
industry, and all other facets of intellectual and 
industrial affairs. 

To apprase the present state of bibliography 
and to promote study and research into the prob- 
lems of critical bibliography, systematic bibliogra- 
phy and documentation (the bibliography of ideas, 
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including the mechanical handling and transmis- 
sion of ideas), 

To cooperate with other committees and boards 
of the ALA and other agencies within and outside 
the library field, so as to focus thought on the 
solution of bibliographical problems, both na- 


tional and international, and to contribute to the . 


improved communication of information through 
bibliographical and documentation techniques. 


Ralph R. Shaw, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., 
chairman (1959) [successor to be chosen in 
February]; Edwin B. Colburn (1960); Robert 
B. Downs (1956); Rudolph Hirsch; Francis R. 
St. John (1957); Jesse H. Shera (1958). ALA 

O4 Liaison: Mrs. Orcena Mahoney. 


*Blind, Work with 


o 


- Created 19283. 

To report on conditions and accomplishments 
of libraries for the blind and other matters of 
interest in connection therewith, and to encour- 
age the establishment of such libraries and the 
publication of books in Braille and the preparation 
of talking books. 


Donald G. Patterson, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., chairman (1956); Raymond A. 
Harris (1957); Helen Johns (1957); John A. 
Kelly (1956); Mildred L. Methven (1957); Er- 
nest Miller (1956); Helen G. Sheffield (1956); 
Ann Willson (1957), ALA Staff Liaison: Kath- 
erine Mohler, 


" Boards 


(See: Acquisition of Library Materials; Adult 
Education; Audio-Visual; Awards; Bibliography; 
Bookbinding for Libraries; Education for Li- 
brarianship; International Relations; Personnel 
Administration; Resources of American Li- 
braries.) 


*Boards and Committees 


Bylaws, Article IX, Section 1: “There shall be 


a Committee on Boards and Committees which’ 


shall recommend to the Council the establishment 
or discontinuance of boards and committees as the 
needs of the Association may require. The 
Committee on Boards and Committees shall de- 
fine the duties of boards and committees subject 
to approval of Council.” | 


L. Quincy Mumford, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., chairman (1956); Virginia Hav- 
iland (1957); Frank N. Jones (1957); M. Ruth 
MacDonald (1956); Harriet D. MacPherson 
(1956); Foster E. Mohrhardt (1957); John S. 
Richards (1957); Ruth Rutzen (1957); Robert 
Severance (1956); Ralph R. Shaw (1957). ALA 
staff Liaison: Grace T. Stevenson. 


*Bookbinding 


Discontinued, February 1955. See Board on 
Bookbinding for Libraries. 
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*Bookbinding for LD aries, Board on 

Created by Council, February, 1955. 

Five members appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by members. 

To conduct and encourage studies, research and 
discussion of binding for libraries; to- advise and 
assist the library profession on library binding; 
to cooperate with library binders and their or- 
ganizations in attempts to reach solutions to li- 
brary binding problems; to make recommenda- 
tions to Council for revision of ALA library bind- 
ing specifications as needed. 


John Hall Jacobs, Public Library, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, chairman, John Dawson; Paul 
Howard; Helen Hutchinson; John Stratton. 


Terms to be drawn by lots at the first meet- 
ing. ALA Staff Liaison: Edna Vanek and David 
H. Clift. l 
Budget | 

Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, Sec- 
tion 8: “There shall be a Budget Committee com- 
posed of the members of the Finance Committee 
and the President, President-elect and Treasurer, 
which shall report an estimate of receipts to the 
Finance Committee and an estimate of receipts 
and expenditures to the Executive Board. The 
Budget Committee shall report to the Council 
annually on the general condition of the Associa- 
tion’s finances. The President shall act as chair- 
man of the Committee and shall have the right 
to vote only in case of tie.” °° 


John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, chairman; Richard E. Crouch; Raymond 
C. Lindquist; Roger McDonough; Alice Brooks 
McGuire; Ralph R. Shaw. ALA Staff Liaison: 
David H. Clift and L. M. Weins. 


*Buildings 

Created in 1932 by Council as Library Archi- 
tecture and Building Planning Committee; name 
changed February 1, 1952, by Council to Build- 
ings Committee. — 

To consist of a chairman and an architect, each 
of whom to be appointed; the chairman of the 
building committees of each of the divisions; and 
the chairman of the ALA Equipment Committee. 

To gather and to make available information on 
the related problems of architecture and building 


‘planning for libraries, including special problems 


of furniture and equipment, lighting, color, and 
ventilation. 

To coordinate the activities of the building com- 
mittees of the divisions and to represent the ALA 
in general matters. 


Howard Rovelstad, University of Maryland Li- 
braries, College Park, Md., chairman (1956); 
Sidney B. Smith, chairman ALA Equipment 
Committee; Woodie Garber (1956); Raymond G. 
Erbes, Jr., chairman, AASL Building Committee; 
Dorothy Crosland, chairman, ACRL Building 
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Committee; Laura A osiee chairman, DLCYP 
Building Committee; Keith Doms, chairman, 
PLD Building Committee; Catharine Heinz, 


chairman, HLD Building Committee. Ala Staff 
Liaison: Helen T. Geer. 


. Citation of Trustees, Jury on 


Created by Council, May 1940, on the recom- 
mendation of the Trustees Section as follows: 

“Whereas, Awards are being made by the 
American Library Association to librarians for 
distinguished service, and 

Whereas, Without financial reward, some 30,000 
library trustees throughout the land give of their 
time and thought voluntarily to the cause of li- 
brary service, and many trustees look upon their 
library work as their opportunity for genuine pub- 
lic service; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association adopt a plan to give national 
recognition to meritorious achievements through 
citation of outstanding library trustees,” under the 
following conditions: 

1, That two library trustees be cited for distin- 
guished service each year. 

2. That the citations be made annually at a gen- 
eral session of the American Library Association; 

3. That equal consideration be given to trustees 
of small and large libraries; 

4. That the jury take into consideration state or 
national library activities as well as service to the 
local library; 

5. That citations bé limited to trustees in actual 
service during at least part of the calendar year 
preceding the conference at which the award is 
made; 

6. That recommendations for citations may be 
submitted by any library board, individual library 
trustee, state library extension agency, state li- 
brary association, or state trustee organization, or 
by the Trustees Section of the Public Libraries 
Division of the American Library Association, and 
that recommendations must be accompanied by a 
full record of the candidates’ achievements; 

7. That recommendations must be received by 
December 1, to be considered for citations at the 
next annual meeting; 

8. That the Executive Board of the ALA appoint 
a special jury on citation of trustees to include 
three trustees nominated by the Trustees Section 
of the Public Libraries Division, one state library 
extension worker, and one librarian of a city or 
county public library; 

9. That the jury be authorized to make no cita- 
tions in any given year when, in its opinion, no 
sufficiently outstanding achievement is brought to 
its attention; or that it be authorized to make only 
one citation. 


Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, Ill, chair- 
man; Zella D. Adams; Mrs. J. Henry Hansen; 
James McCain; Mrs. J. R. Sweasy. ALA Staff 
Liaison: S. Janice Kee. 
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Committee Appointments 


Created by Executive Board, 1932. 

To solicit and receive recommendations from 
divisions, round tables, boards committees, and 
individual members of the Association for appoint- 
ments to boards and committees and to transmit 
these recommendations with its own advice to the 
Executive Board. 


Ralph R. Shaw, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., 
chairman; and as advisory members, presidents 
or chairmen of the following: American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, Division of Hgs- 
pital Libraries, Junior Members Round Tabk, 
Division of Libraries for Children ande Youn 
People, Library Education Division, Public Li- 
braries Division. ALA Staff Liaison: David H. 
Clift and Grace T. Stevenson. . 


*Constitution and Bylaws 


To consider amendments to the Constitution 
and Bylaws and to make recommendations to the 
Association in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and XII of the Constitution, 


Donald W. Kohlstedt, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chairman (1956); John Easilick 
(1957); William T. O’Rourke (1956); Benjamin 
Powell (1956); William R. Roalfe (1957); Fred- 
erick Wezeman (1956). ALA Staff Liaison: 
Cora M. Beatty and David H. Clift.’ 


Council Credentials 


Created by Council, December 1941. 

To consider problems of Council membership as 
they arise in connection with representatives in 
attendance at meetings of the Council; to report 
to Council in cases when the recommendation of 
the committee is disputed. 


Gertrude Gscheidle, Public Library, Chicago, IIL, 
chairman; Mary V. Gaver; Sidney B. Smith. 
ALA Staff Liaison: Cora M. Beatty. 


*Divisional Relations 


Created as a standing committee by the Council, 
February, 1953, with the following provisions: 

This committee shall consist of one representa- 
tive from each Division (the Chairman of the 
Committee on Committee Appointments shall re- 
quest at least two nominations from the Division 
officers), with the immediate Past President of ALA 
serving as an Ex-Officio Member without vote. 

The functions of the Committee shall be: 

1. To study the relations of ALA and its divi- 
sions as a whole and of the divisions to each other, 
to the end that the Association will be strength- 
ened, 

2. To report to Council at least once a year 
and to recommend appropriate action, including 
Constitution and Bylaws provisions. 
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Louis M. Nourse, Publie Library, St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman (1956)—LED; Alice Louise LeFevre 
(1957)—DLCYP; Alice Lohrer (1956)~AASL; M. 
Ruth MacDonald (1957)-DCC; John Moriarty 
(1956)—ACRL; L. Quincy Mumford, Ex-Officio 
Member; Ruth Rutzen (1956)—PLD; Ruth Tews 
(1957)-HLD, ALA Staff Liaison: David H. 
Clift. 

. *E. P, Dutton-John Macrae Award 

Created July 1952. 

Made a standing committee by Council on 
February 4, 1954. 

The E. P, Dutton-John Macrae Award, an award 
of $1000 to be made annually by the ALA for 
ar hens study in the field of library work for 
cMildren and young people, was donated to the 
- ALAsby the E. P. Dutton Company in June, 1952, 
as part of the centennial celebration of the E. P. 
Dutton Company. It was accepted by the ALA 
Council-in June 1952. 

The committee, consisting of five members, shall 
include one member chosen to represent each of 
the following organizations; AASL, DLCYP and 
BEL. 

The committee shall have the following func- 
' tions: To prepare, and revise as needed, the 
specifications for the award; to publicize it through 
appropriate channels; to set up the procedure for 
inviting and evaluating candidates; to carry 
through the selection procedure; to notify the ALA 
Executive Secretary of the winner for official an- 
nouncement from ALA Headquarters office. 


Nancy Jane Day, State Department of Education, 
Columbia, S.C., chairman (1957); Jesse Boyd 
(1957); Virginia Chase (1957); Mrs. Irene Gul- 
lette (1957); Eileen Riols (1957). ALA Staff 
Liaison: Mildred L. Batchelder, Mary Helen 
Mahar and Secretary to BEL. 


*Editorial 


Provided for by Bylaws, Article VIII, Section 
1, Five members of the Association, not employees 
thereof. 

To advise the Executive Board on material for 
publication. 


Lester E. Asheim, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, chairman (1957); Dorothy 
Curtiss (1957); Mrs. Marion E. Hawes (1957); 
Eleanor Kidder (1956); Elizabeth Homer Morton, 
Ona a member as executive secretary, 
Canadian Library Association; Thelma Reid 
(1956). Secretary: Mrs. Pauline J. Love assisted 
by Mrs. Florence Leech Simmons. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON A Basic Book COLLECTION FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Mrs. Miriam Snow Mathes, Campus School Li- 
brary, Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Wash., chairman; Mrs. Adri- 
anna Lunsferd; Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, Mrs. 
Elizabeth M oe Olivia W. Way. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON A Basic Book COLLECTION FOR 
Junior HicH ScHooLs 


Elsa R. Berner, Lake Junior High School Library, 
W. 18th Ave. and Lowell Blvd., Denver 4, Colo., 
chairman; Winifred Andrews; Helem E. Davis; 
Lois Garver; Jane Howell. j 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON A Basic Boork COLLECTION FOR 
Hicu SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Mariana K. McAllister, 202 §. Quinton, Rus- 
sellville, Ark., chairman; Mrs. Anne S. Jackson; 
Mrs. Hallie S. Bacelli; Marion H. Hoch; Mar- 
garet Jackson. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AMERICAN LIBRARY PIONEERS 
No longer in existence. 


*Education for Librarianship, Board of 


Created by Council, 1924. Five members, for 
five-year terms, one to be appointed each year. 
Chairman elected by the members. 

To: a. Study library service and its changing 
needs and promote the further development of edu- 
cation for librarianship. 

b. Investigate the extent to which existing agen- 
zies meet the needs of the profession. 

c. Formulate for the approval of the Council 
minimum standards for library schools, for sum- 
mer library courses, for courses on school library 
work in normal schools and‘ teachers colleges, for 
training and apprentice classes, for correspondence 
and extension courses, and for such other educa- 
tional agencies as may arise. 

d. Classify these agencies in accordance with 
the standards thus adopted. 

e. Publish annually a list of the accredited agen- 
cies. 

f. Plan for the correlation of the work offered 
by the agencies, so that a unified system of educa- 
tion for librarianship may be developed. 

g. Establish throughout the different’ agencies 
a uniform system of credits consistent with col- 
legiate practice. 

h. Assign to the technical terms used in library 
education meanings which will promote accurate 
and uniform application. 

i. Establish close relations with other bodies 
having similar purposes. 

j. Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to 
grants of funds for library education. 

k. Serve in any other matters which would fall 
logically within the functions of the board. 

Í. Collect and disseminate information regard- 
ing grants available for librarians and encourage 
schools and organizations to create funds from 
which such grants may be made. - 

m. Recruiting for librarianship. 


Harold Lancour, University of Ilinois Library 
School, Urbana, chairman (1957); Raymond C. 
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Lindquist (1956); Nancy Jane Day (1958); Mar- 


garet I. Rufsvold (1959); Eugene Wilson (1960). 
Administrative Assistant: Mrs. Yuri Nakata. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Nancy Jane Day, State Department of Education, 
Columbia, S.C., chairman. (Members to be ap- 
pointed.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADVANCED GRADUATE STUDY IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Eugene H. Wilson, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado, chairman. (Members to be ap- 
pointed.) 

Election 

Provided for by Bylaws, Article III, Section 4. 

Sec. 4(a) The Executive Board shall appoint a 
Committee on Election which shall have charge 
of the conduct of the regular election and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the execu- 
tive secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on the 
outside the name and address of the member vot- 
ing, together with the words “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5... © In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted by 
the Committee on Election. 


Wayne Hartwell, E..E. Compton & Co, Library, 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il., chairman; 
lan Thom: Mrs Jane Strable. ALA Staff Liaison: 
Cora M. Beatty. 


*Equipment Committee 
(Formerly Library Equipment and Appliances) 


Created by the Executive Board, June 27, 1931. 
To gather and to make available information on 
library equipment and appliances and to suggest 
the invention and manufacture of new equipment 
needed by libraries, and related activities. The 
chairman to be a member of the Committee on 

Buildings. 

Sidney B. Smith, Louisiana St. University L., Baton 
Rouge, chairman (1956); Forrest Carhart, Jr. 
(1957); Edward D’Alessdandro (1956); John 
Dawson (1956); J. Archer Eggen (1957); Arthur 
M. Kirkby (1957); David Maxfield (1957); Ernest 
Miller (1956); Howard Rowe (1957); ALA Staff 
Liaison: Helen T. Geer and A. L. Remley. 


*Federal Relations 

Created, 1923. 

To consider all matters involving Federal legis- 
lative or governmental action affecting libraries not 
specifically assigned to other boards and commit- 
tees; to watch Federal legislation for matters which 


affect libraries; to further legislation in Congress; to . 


protest any undesirable legislation proposed; to 
seek rulings and interpretations of laws and regula- 
tions; and to represent the ALA before the Federal 
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Government when necessary. 


John H. Ottemiller, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn., chairman (1956); Mrs. Lura Cur- 
rier (1956); Sallie J. Farrell (1956); Mrs. Helen 
S. Gilbert (1956); Sarah E. Maret (1956); Rich- 
ard D. Minnich (1956); Russell Schunk (1956); 
John Settelmayer (1956); Phillips Temple (1956). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Julia D. Bennett assisted by 
David H. Clift. 


Federal-State Relations, Special Committee on 


Created by Executive Board, June, 1953, by the 
following action: 

VotTeEp, That the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is in hearty accord with 
the action of the President of the United States\in 
establishing a commission to study Federalstate_ 
relationships. In view of the great significance of 
this problem to all types of libraries, the Executive 
Board wishes to go on record as instructing the 
President of the Association, with the advice of 
the Executive Secretary, to appoint a special com- 
mittee representative of the Association, to study 
the problem of Federal-state relationships as this 
relates to development of libraries, and assemble 
facts and arguments which could be presented in . 
the name of the Association to the Commission. It 
would be expected that this brief would set forth 
the reasons why the development of libraries is. 
of concern to both Federal and state governments. 


Walter T. Brahm, State Library, Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman; Carlton B. Joeckel; Virginia McJen- 
kin; John H. Ottemiller; Helen A. Ridgway: 
Ralph R. Shaw. ALA Staff Liaison: David H. 
Clift, assisted by Julia D. Bennett. 


*Finance 


Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, Section 
2: “There shall be a Finance Committee of three 
Councilors, not members of the Executive Board, 
chosen by the Council. It shall be the duty of 
such committee to review and approve the estimate 
of the income for the fiscal year prepared by the 
Budget Committee. All budgets of expenditure, 
with the exception of the publishing budget, shall 
be within the limit of the income estimated by the 
Finance Committee; they shall be prepared under 
the direction of the Executive Board and shall be 
subject to its final approval. The Finance Com- 
mittee shall have all the accounts of the Associa- 
tion, including those of the trustees of the endow- 
ment funds, audited by certified public accountants 
and shall report to the Association annually. Ap- 
propriations shall be made only for such activities 
as fall within the policies established by the As- 
sociation or Council. 


Roger H. McDonough, Division of State Libraries, 
Archives and History, Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey, chairman (1957); Richard 
E. Crouch (1956); Alice Brooks McGuire (1957). 
ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift and L. M. 
Weins, \ 
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*Friends of Libraries 
Created by Council, 1929, 

To encourage the organization of citizen groups 
for the cultivation of citizen interest, support, and 
understanding of library services and needs, and 
to consider and recommend ways and means of 
correlating and developing the interest of such 
groups in the library. 


Mrs. Gretchen G. Condnitte, South Branch Public 
Library, Jacksonville, Fla. (1956) chairman; 
H. G. Bousfield (1957); Jean Cochran (1957); 
Ernest Doerschuk (1957); Margie M. Helm 
(1956); Lawrence Heyl (1957); Mrs. John Leddy 
Jones (1957); Margaret Ligon (1956); Mrs. Anna 
Brenner Meyers (1957); Mrs. Anna B. McCreary 
1947); Mrs. M. J. Moores (1956); George B. 
Moreland (1956); Bayard Schieffelin (1957); 

.« Roge Vainstein (1956); Mrs. Lillian Van Mater 

(1957); Emilia Wefel (1956). ALA Staff Liaison: 

` 5, Janice Kee. l 


Grolier Society, Inc., Award, Committee on the 


Created by Executive Board, June, 1953. 

Upon recommendation of the Awards Commit- 
tee, DLCYP, AASL the Executive Board accepted 
an offer by the Grolier Society, Incorporated, of an 
, Award to be presented annually..by the ALA “to 
the librarian in a community or in a school who 
had made an unusual contribution to the stimula- 
tion and guidance of reading by children and 
young people” consisting of an appropriate scroll 
or plaque plus $500. Plans for the administration 
of future awards and to administer the first award 
were placed in the hands of a special committee 
appointed by the Executive Board for 1958-54. 
The recommendations are: (1) that the Award be 
given for outstanding work with children and 
young people through high school age; and (2) 
that the Award be given for continued service or 
in recognition of one particular contribution of 
lasting value; the special committee to consist of 
two representatives of AASL and DLCYP and one 
member representing the ALA Awards Board serv- 
ing as chairman. 


Rosemary Livsey, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif., chairman; Elizabeth Gross; Caroline Hus- 
ted; Mattie Ruth Moore; Vacancy; Vera Shott. 
ALA Staff Liaison: Mildred L. Batchelder and 
Mary Helen Mahar. 


*Institution Libraries 

Created, 1923. 

To promote organized library service in institu- 
tions other than hospitals, especially in correctional 
institutions and those for dependent and neglected 
children, and to render all possible aid in promot- 
ing such service, 


Nettie Bancroft Taylor, Maryland Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, chairman (1957); Mrs. Bernice 
Gantt (1956); Iva Hardin (1957); Mary Katharine 
Koehne (1956); Aune E. Martin (1957); Mildred 
Methven (1956); Marion H. Vedder (1956). ALA 
Staff Liaison; Julia D. Bennett. 
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*Insurance Par 
Authorized by Council, 1929. 


To study and report on liability, compensation, 
and property coverage (tangible and intangible) 
for libraries and their contents, including fire, 
boiler explosion, windstorm, fidelity, burglary, war, 
workmen’s compensation and auto liability. 


William B. Wood, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman 1956); Mark L. Crum (1957); Grace 
W. Estes (1956); Dorothy Hiatt (1957); Ger- 
maine Krettek (1956); Forrest L. Mills (1957); 
Charles W. Mixer (1956); Paul Randall (1956); 
H. Dean Stallings (1957). ALA Staff Liaison: 
Helen T. Geer. . 


*Intellectual Freedom 


Created by Council, May 1940. 

To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in accord- 
ance with the Bill of Rights of the United States 
and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted by the 
Council. i 


John D. Henderson, Los Angeles County ‘Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif., chairman (1957); 
Paul H. Bixler, Antioch College Library, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, secretary (1956); Eleanora C. Alex- 
ander (1956); Elizabeth Butcher (1956); William 
S. Dix (1957); Emerson Greenaway (1956); Rev. 
James J. Kortendick (1957); Richard W. Morin 
(1957); Louis Shores (1957); Dorothy Sinclair 
(1956); Mildred Stibitz (1957); Theodore Waller 
(1956). ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift, 
assisted by Mildred L. Batchelder. 


*Intercultural Action 


By vote of Council, June 14, 1948, the name of 
the Committée on Work with the Foreign Born 
was changed to Committee on Intercultural Action. 

Through books and reading services, to further 
mutual understanding among cultural groups, of 


their life, literature, and aesthetic experience as 


reflected in creative work; emphasize the unity, 
as persons, of diverse races; strengthen public un- 
derstanding of the aims and work of the United 
Nations, especially UNESCO; encourage the spread 
of information on race, group dynamics, and tech- 
niques for joint action, as a contribution to the 
right handling of potential violence in areas of 
racial friction. 


Jerome Cushman, Public Library, Salina, Kansas, 


chairman (1957); Arna Bontemps (1956); Ethel 
M. Fair (1956); Elliott Hardaway (1957); Freder- 
ica Killgore (1956); Kate Kolish (1956); Irving 
Lieberman (1957); Mrs. Irene S. Peck (1956); 
Margaret Poarch (1957); Leslie I. Poste (1956); 
William R. Roalfe (1957); Mrs. Ruth M. Rogers 
(1956); Mrs. Charlemae Rollins (1957); Anne 
Smith (1957); Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger (1956). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Grace T. Stevenson. 


*International Relations Board 
Created by Council, June 1942. 
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To consist of five ydbers appointed for five- 
year terms, one to tire each year, the chairman 
to be elected by the members of the board an- 
nually. To promote the exchange of librarians 
between this and other countries. To aid in identi- 
fying and niaking available to other countries li- 
brary materials which adequately interpret the 
United States; to encourage the selection and distri- 
bution in the United States of library materials 
which will inform the United States’ citizens of the 
issues involved in international affairs and points of 
view of other people of the world. To encourage 
and facilitate the use of library and bibliographic 
techniques and knowledge throughout the world; 
to assist in the exchange of professional information, 
ideas and literature between this and other coun- 
tries, 


William S. Dix, Princeton University Library, 
Princeton, N.J., chairman (1960); Douglas W. 
Bryant (1957); Verner Clapp (1959); Dan Lacy 
(1956); Margaret Scoggin (1958). ALA Staff 
Liaison: David H. Clift: 


*Library Legislation 

Created, 1923. 

To keep members and boards and committees 
informed about library legislation; to advise mem- 
bers and boards and committees in such legisla- 
tive matters as are not under the jurisdiction of 
the executive officers or other boards or commit- 
tees; and to compile, or cooperate in the compila- 
tion of, library laws. 


Harold S. Hacker, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y., 
chairman (1956);. Walter Brahm (1957); Harold 
Brigham (1956); Barbara Boyd (1957); Helen M, 
Miller (1956); Eli Oboler 1956); Helen A. Ridg- 
way (1957). ALA Staff Liaison: S. Janice Kee. 


Management Survey, Council Steering 
Committee on Implementation of 


Created July 6, 1955 by ALA Council. 

Upon adoption of the Recommendations of the 
ALA Management Survey, the Steering Committee 
was created by the Council by the following Vote: 

VOTED, That the President and President-Elect 
with the advice of the Executive Board appoint 
a Steering Committee made up of members of the 
Council who will use the appropriate committees 
and boards within ALA to carry forward the im- 
plementation of the Management Survey in ac- 
cordance with the motion introduced by the 
President of the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication. 

That motion adopted by Council was stated as 
follows: 

RESOLVED, That the ALA Council approves 
the recommendations of the ALA Executive Board 
as expressed in its July 2, 1955, Statement (See 
ALA Bulletin, September, 1955, page 408-409) 
and that Council directs the Executive Board to 
take prompt action to achieve their implementation. 


Lucile Morsch, Library of Congress, Washington 
95, D.C., chairman; Charles F. Gosnell; Alice 
Louise LeFevre, Alice Brooks McGuire, Keyes 
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D. Metcalf, Louis M. Nourse, Helen A. Ridgway, 
President John S. Richards, President-Elect 
Ralph R. Shaw. ALA Staff Liaison: David H. 
Clift. 


Measurement and Guidance in Library Education and 
Professional Employment, Special Committee an 


Created by the Executive Board February, 1954. 

To prepare a detailed statement of the purpose, 
need, methods, results and cost of a study-project 
on Measurement and Guidance in Library Educa- 
tion and Professional Employment. 


Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. . 
Library, Troy, N.Y., chairman; Robert S. Bur- 
gess, Jr.; Alice C. Dodge; Edward G. Freehafer; 
Alice L. Jewett; Alice V. Neil; S. Gilbert 
Prentiss; Eileen Thornton; Irving A. Verschoor. 
CONSULTANTS: L. Marion Moshier; Charles\F. 
Gosnell; Ruthérford D. Rogers. ALA Staff, Liai-- 
son: David H. Clift, assisted by Hazel B. Tim- 
merman. 

*Membership 


To solicit new members; to make recommenda- 
tions concerning membership dues; to transmit sug- 
gestions for improving ALA service to the mem- 
bers. i 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


Mr. W. P. Kellam, University of Georgia Libraries, 
P.O. Box -1141, Athens, Ga. (1957). 


Cora M. Beatty, executive assistant. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


1. Bernard VanHorne, Library Association of 
Portland, Oregon (1957): Wash., Ore., Ida., 
Utah, Mont., Wyo. 

2. Mr. Harry M. Rowe, Jr. (1956), Solano County 
Free Library, Box 1008, Fairfield, Calif: 
Calif., Ariz., Nev. 

3. Mrs. Elsa S. Thompson (1956), Public Library, 
Albuquerque, N.M.: N.M., Tex., Okla., Ark., 
L 


a. 

4, Miss Clyde Smith (1957), Raney Library, Ra- 
leigh, N.C.: Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., 
Miss., Tenn., Ky. 

5. Mr. John T. Eastlick (1957), Public Library, 
Denver 2, Colo.: Minn., Ia., Mo., N.D., S.D., 
Neb., Kan., Colo. 

6. Mrs. Frances Briggs Jenkins (1957), Library 
School, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.: Wis., 
IN, Ind. 

7. Mr. Frank N. Jones (1957), Ohio University Li- 
brary, Athens, Ohio.: Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

8. Miss: Eleanor R. Hasting (1957), Catalog Divi- 
sion, Armed Forces Medical Library, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.: Pa, Md., Del, D.C., N.J. 

9. Mr. Robert H. Deily (1957), State Library, 
Albany 1, N.Y.: N.Y. state. 

10. Miss Louise B. Day (1956), Public Library, 
Lynn, Mass.: Me., Vt, N.H., R.I, Conn, 
Mass, 

11. Miss Virginia E. Murray (1957), McGill Uni- 
versity Library School, Montreal, P.Q., Can- 
ada: Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 

t 
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12. Mrs. Eleanor H. Davis (1957), Library of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, T.H. 


STATE, PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL CHAIRMEN 


Alabama: Miss Adele Cohn (1956) 
Arizona: Mr. Donald M. Powell (1957) 
Arkansas: Mrs. Frances Neal (1957) 


California: 
Golden Empire District: Mr. David Kantor, 

(1957) 
Golden Gate District: Miss Alice H. Taylor 

(1956) 


Southern District: Miss June Bayless (1956) 

Mt. Shasta District: To be appointed 

Redwood District: Mr. William W. Haverstock 
(1957) 

a District: Miss Helen Bird (1956) 
Colorado: Mrs. Florence I. Wilson (1957) 
‘Gonnecticut: Miss Roberta K. Smith (1957) 
Delaware: To be appointed 
District of Columbia: Miss Barbara Andrews 

(1956)- 

Florida: Miss Clara E. Wendel (1957) 

Georgia: Georgia L. Thomas (1957) 

Idaho: Mr. Eli M. Oboler (1956) 

Illinois: Mrs. Kathryn Adams Devereaux (1957) 
Chicago: Miss Katherine I. Duffey (1957) 
Champaign-Urbana: Miss Shirley Giesecke 

(1957) 

Indiana: Mr. Harold O. Harlan (1957) 

Northern District: Miss Ruth E. Kellogg (1957) 

Central District: Miss Dorothy Lawson (1957) 

Southern District: Miss Adrienne M. Tirmen- 

stein (1957) 

Iowa: Miss Dorothy Naughton (1956) 

Kansas: Mr. Bryant Harvey Jackson (1956) 

Kentucky: Mrs. Edna S. Miller (1957) 

Louisiana: Miss Elizabeth Tarver (1957) 

Maine: Miss Margaret Whalen (1957) 

Maryland: Miss Sarah F. Cockey (1957) 
Baltimore: Misy Howard Hubbard (1957) 

Massachusetts: Miss Edith Snow (1957) 

Boston: Miss Sarah M. Usher (1957) 

Cambridge: Mr. William Ernst (1957) 

Michigan: Miss Katharine M. Stokes 
Detroit: Robert W. Armstrong (1957) 

Upper Peninsula: Mr. Taisto J. Niomi (1956) 
Minnesota: To be appointed 

Minneapolis: Miss Elizabeth Bond (1956) 

St. Paul: Miss Elsie Baker (1957) 

Mississippi: Miss Alice Collins (1957) 

Missouri: Miss Vivian Maddox (1956) 

St. Louis: To be appointed 
Montana: Miss Marguerita McDonald (1957) 
Nebraska: To be appointed 
Nevada: Miss Helen M. Wood (1956) 

New Hampshire: Miss Siri M. Andrews (1956) 

New Jersey: Mrs. Harriet Forbes Burdick (1956) 
Newark: Mr. Edward Temkin (1956) 

New Mexico: Mr. James P. Dyke (1956) 

New York: 

Buffalo: Mr. Richard T. Morris (1957) 

Rochester: Miss Joan LeVeque (1957) 

Manhattan & Bronx: To be appointed 
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Brooklyn: Mr. Edward Sciora (1957) 
Queens: Mr. Francis D. Starke (1957) 
Long Island: Miss Frances Hale (1957) 
Elmira: Mrs. Marion W. MacRorie (1957) 
Utica: Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris (1956) 
North Carolina: Miss Madge Blalock (1957) 
North Dakota: Mr. H. Dean Stallings (4956) 
Ohio: John H. Rebenack (1957) : 
Cincinnati: Pauline E. Clemen (1957) 
Cleveland: Miss Elizabeth Prescott (1956) 
Oklahoma: Miss L. Elizabeth Thomas (1956) 
Oregon: Miss Cora E. Mason (1956) - 
Portland: Miss Katherine E. Anderson (1956) 
Pennsylvania: Mr. Nicholas Winowich (1957) 
Philadelphia: To be appointed 
Pittsburgh: Mr. Robert O. Stanton (1957) 
Rhode Island: Miss Nathalie Briggs (1957) 
South Carolina: Mr. John Goodman (1957) 
South Dakota: To be appointed 
Tennessee: Miss Mary E. Hall (1957) 
Texas: Mrs. Charlotte M. Brand (1956) 
Utah: Mrs. Helen P. Gibson (1957) 
Vermont: Mrs. Margaret Fayer (1957) 
Virginia: Mr. N. Harvey Deal (1957) 
Washington: To be appointed 
Seattle: , Miss Ruth Ellen Peerenboom (1957) 
West Virginia: Benbow P. Cheesman (1957) 
Wisconsin: Mrs. Orilla T. Blackshear (1957) 
Milwaukee: Mr. Richard Loreck (1957) 
Wyoming: Miss Eunice Hutton (1957) 


CANADA 

Alberta: Miss Alison Jackson (1957) 

British Columbia: Mrs. Evelyn-Bligh (1956) 

Manitoba & Saskatchewan: Miss Helen Alicia 
McKay (1956) l 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Is- 
land, & Newfoundland: Mr. Robin B. B. Murray 
(1956) 

Ontario: Miss Helen E. Stubbs (1956) 

Quebec: Mr. Basil Stuart-Stubbs (1957) 


TERRITORY OF HAwan 
Hawaii: Miss Margaret C. Gray (1957) 
Kauai: Mrs. Mary M. Spillner (1957) 
Maui: Miss Helen G. Portwood (1957) 


Nominating 


Provided for in Bylaws; five members, no one 
of whom shall be a member of the Executive 
Board. 

To nominate candidates for elective positions 
in accordance with Article III, Sections 1, 2, and 
3, of the Bylaws of the Association. 


Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, chairman; Neal R. Harlow; 
Harriet D. MacPherson; Arthur H. Parsons, Jr.; 
Helen A. Ridgway. ALA Staff Liaison: Cora M. 
Beatty. 


*Oberly Memorial Fund 
Created, 1923. 
To make an award biennially of the income of 


the Oberly Memorial Fund to the compiler sub- 
mitting the best bibliography on agriculture or 
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the related sciences, ective with the award to 
be made in 1949, inclusive publication dates for 
materials to be considered by the committee shall 
be limited to the two calendar years preceding 
that in which the award is made. 


J. Richard Blanchard, University of California Li- 
brary, Davis, California, chairman (1956); Or- 
pha Cummings (1957); Grant D. Hanson (1957); 
Ralph W. McComb (1957); Harald Ostvold 
(1957); Whiton Powell (1956); Mrs. N. W. Small- 
wood (1956). ALA Staff Liaison: Arthur T. 
Hamlin. 


*Personnel Administration, Board on 


Created by the Executive Board, July 17, 1936; 
made a board by the Council and name changed 
to Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, June 1937. 
By vote of Council, October 1944, the name was 
changed to Board on Personnel Administration. 
Five members appointed for five-year terms, one 
member to be appointed annually. Chairman 
elected by the members annually. 

1. To promote efficient personnel administra- 
tion in all types of libraries by assembling, analyz- 
ing, and studying data; formulating procedures, 
standards, and recommendations; testing through 
discussion and field experimentation. 

2. To publicize,’ publish or otherwise make 
available information pertinent to the subjects 
listed below. To sponsor and/or direct special 
studies on such subjects. . 

3. To maintain close working relationships with 


allied agencies and interested professional groups. 


and committees. 

4. To encourage libraries to set up classifica- 
tion plans: (a) By preparing classification plans 
for all types and sizes of libraries which will serve 
as a pattern for the country as a whole and as a 
guide to individual libraries; (b) By furnishing 
advice and suggesting methods of procedure to 
individual libraries; (c) By keeping the profession 
informed of the various uses of classification plans. 

5. To advocate the adoption of fair and ade- 
quate salary standards: (a) By collecting, study- 
ing, and making available data on salaries being 
paid, salary schedules, and conditions affecting 
salary schedules; (b) By comparing library salaries 
with those of other professions and groups having 
duties of equal weight and responsibility, particu- 
larly those requiring comparable academic and 
professional qualifications; (c) By preparing a 
recommending salary schedules applicable to dif- 
ferent types and sizes of libraries. 

6. To promote the welfare of library personnel: 
(a) By preparing and recommending satisfactory 
personnel procedures of selection, promotion, sep- 
aration from service, rating, and other conditions 
of employment and working conditions; (b) By 
encouraging satisfactory staff relationships through 
employee organizations, credit unions, and other 
means of staff betterment. 

7. To assemble information and make recom- 
mendations relative to guarding security of tenure 
in professional library positions: (a) By setting up 
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principles of tenure and a code of practice for 
handling investigations; (b) By considering and 
undertaking tenure investigations, when, in the 
opinion of the board, the situation merits investi- 
gation under the principles involved. 

8. To consider and report on other problems of 
personnel management: (a) By investigating and 
reporting upon problems of civil service relations 
and merit systems and advising librarians and 
library boards relative thereto; b) By surveying 
and reporting upon the conditions affecting èm- 
ployment. 

9. To assume and exercise responsibility for 
all other library personnel problems not otherwise 
specifically assigned to other boards and com- 
mittees. 


Roberta Bowler, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif, chairman (1960); Alice Isabel Bryan 
(1959); Mrs. Rezia Gaunt (1956); Herbért*Gold- 
hor (1958); Walter Hausdorfer (1957); Hazel B. 
Timmerman, executive assistant. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION AND PAy PLANS 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


(Parentheses indicate board and 
division representation) 


Eleanor Plain, Public Library Aurora, Il., chair-, 
man. 

Worxinc Group: Mrs, Rezia Gaunt (BPA); Ed- 
ward B. Hayward (PLD); Nathan R. Levin 
(PLD); Eleanor Plain (PLD); Myrl Ricking 
(PLD). 

Apvisory Group: Mary N. Barton (ACRL); Ralph 
Blasingame, Jr. (PLD); Roberta Bowler (BPA); 
Margaret C. Brown (DCC); Alice Isabel Bryan 
(BPA); Herbert Goldhor (BPA); Walter Haus- 
dorfer (BPA); . John ‘Boynton Kaiser (PLD); 
Agnes Krarup (AASL); John G. Lorenz (PLD); 
Doris H. Moulton (DLCYP); Phyllis Osteen 
(LED); Joseph B. Rounds (PLD); Violet R. 
Tapper (HLD); Harold Walton Tucker (PLD); 
Bernard W. VanHorne (PLD); Dan A. Williams 
(PLD). 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CODE OF ETHICS 
(Parentheses indicate division representation) 


Dorothy Arbaugh (DCC); H. Glenn Brown 
(ACRL); Helen E. Hilton (HLD); John’ Hail 
Jacobs (PLD); Mary Lee Keath (AASL); Jane 
Scott McClure (DLGYP); chairman and other 
members to be appointed. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON Group INSURANCE 


Charles W. Mixer, Colunibia University Libraries, 
New York, N.Y., chairman; Ernest E. Doer- 
schuk, Jr; Orville L. Eaton; Germaine Kret- 
tek; Rutherford David Rogers; Benjamin Frank- 
lin Smith; William Bliss Wood; Arthur Yabroff. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mrs. Rezia „Gaunt, 583 Broadway, Gary, Ind., 
chairman;, Edith A. Case, John H. Ottemiller; 
Bernard W. Van Horne. : : 
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*Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying Methods 


Created by Executive Board, May 1936, as 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials. By vote of Council, June 14, 
1948, the name was changed to the Committee on 
Photo Duplication and Multiple Copying Methods 
with the following functions: 

To maintain a continuing survey of technical 
improvements and new techniques in photo dupli- 
cation and multiple copying methods; to make 
recommendations to the library world for the 
application of these improvements and new tech- 
niques; and to make a survey report at least an- 
nually for publication. 


Donald Holmes, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., chairman (1956); Neal Harlow (1956); 
William R. Hawken (1957); Donald Hunter 
(1957); Sarah D. Jones (1957); Charles Mohr- 

~ harde (1956); Jane Culler (1957); Rolland E. 

. Stevens (1957); David C. Weber (1956). ALA 
Staff Liaison: Samray Smith. 


Program Committee 


This committee shall consist of the president, 
the first vice president, and the executive secre- 
tary of the Association, together with such other 
members as the committee may wish to add to its 
membership. 

To prepare programs for the general sessions 
of the annual conferences and for all Council meet- 
ings; also schedules of dll meetings of divisions, 
sections, round tables, affiliated societies, and other 
groups which desire to meet in connection with 
the annual conferences. 


John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, chairman; David H. Clift; Emily Cope- 
land; Mrs. Lura Currier; Jack Dalton; Clarence 
R. Graham; John Hall Jacobs; Archie L. Mce- 
Neal; Lucile Nix; Benjamin E. Powell; Ralph 
R. Shaw; Mrs. Nell B. Wright; and Presidents 
of Divisions for 1955-56, ALA Staff Liaison: 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 


*Projected Books 


Discontinued July, 1955. 


*Public Documents 

Created, 1923. 

To take cognizance of matters relating to public 
documents issued in the United States, whether 
Federal, state, or local, and matters relating to 
the official.publications of foreign governments. 


Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, University of Utah Li- 
brary, Salt Lake City, chairman (1956); John 
L. Androit (1956); Hilda Gray (1956); Alan L. 
Heyneman (1957); Paul Howard. (1957); Ellen 
P. Jackson (1957); Carl H. Melinat (1956); 
William H. Patch (1956); William R. Pullen 
(1956); Rae E. Rips (1957); Joseph F. Shubert 
(1957). ALA Staff Liaison: Julia Bennett. 


*Public Relations 
Created, 1923. 
To encourage and stimulate a sound public rela- 
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tions program for all tyieg of libraries, especially 
through ALA conferences, Xd to advise the head 
of the Public ‘Relations Office at ALA Headquar- 
ters. 


Dan A. Williams, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa, chairman (1956); Harold L.' Roth, Public 
Library, East Orange, N.J., Vice Chairman as 
Chairman of New York Area Subcommittee; 
Kate M. Coplan (1957); Lois H. Daniel (1957); 
Jack J. Delaney (1956); Mrs. Helen Farrington 
(1956); Herbert H. Fockler (1956); Robert 
Franklin (1956); Ruth Hadlow (1957); Elizabeth 
Johnson (1957); Joe D. Langston (1957); Evelyn 
Parks (1956); Sarah Reed (1957); Howard 
Samuelson (1957); Albert C. Young (1956), ALA 
Staff Liaison: Len Arnold. 


New York AREA SUBCOMMITTEE 

Harold L. Roth, Public Library, East Orange, 
N.J., chairman; Joseph Brewer; Mrs. Harriet 
Forbes Burdick; Mrs. Edith Busby; Milton 
Byam, Williamsburgh Branch Library, Brooklyn; 
Mrs. Ann Clark, Public Library, New Rochelle; 
Clara E. Derring; Ruth Ferguson; Anna M. 
Glantz; Harold Grove, Harper and Brothers, New 
York; Mildred Hennessy; Mrs. Lillian Van Mater; 
Margaret W. Dudley, ABPC, New York City. 


*Relations with Business Groups 


Discontinued July, 1955. 


*Relations with Publishers 
Created by Council, September 1950. 
To provide liaison with the American Book Pub- 


‘lishers Council; to discuss common problems and 


ways of cooperation; to channel appropriate infor- 
mation to other ALA committees and to the mem- 
bership at large and to recommend action to the 
ALA Executive Board and Council, 


John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, chairman (1956); L. Quincy Mumford, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 
vice-chairman (1956); Mrs. Isabel Clark (1956); 
John Mackenzie Cory (1956); Francis R. St. 
John (1957); Ralph R. Shaw (1957); Frederick 
Wagman (1957). ALA Staff Liaison: David H. 
Clift assisted by Arthur T. Hamlin. 


Relations with Subscription Books Publishers 


Created October, 1958, by Executive Board as 
a special committee. 

To provide liaison with the Reference Book Sec- 
tion of the American Textbook Publishers Institute 
and other publishers of subscription books; to dis- 
cuss common problems and ways of cooperation; 
to channel appropriate information to other ALA 
committees and to the membership at large and to 
recommend action to the ALA Executive Board 
and Council, 


Norman L. Kirkpatrick, Florida State University 
Libraries, Tallahassee, chairman; Helen M. 
Focke; Ruth W. Gregory; Foster M. Palmer; 
Joseph H. Reason. ALA Staff Liaison: Ransom 
L. Richardson. 
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Religious Books Roy Table, Special Council 


Cémmittee on 


Appointed, August 1954. 

To study and evaluate the work of the Religious 
Books Round. Table and to make recommendations 
to it, 


Arthur W. Swann, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Il., chairman; Gertrude E. Gscheidle; 
Lucile M. Morsch; Arthur H. Parsons; Howard 
Rowe. ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs. Orcena Ma- 
honey. 


Resolutions 


Originally provided for in the Bylaws of the 
Association. Three members. 

To prepare and report to the Association at 
its annual conference suitable resolutions. All 
resolutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except reso- 
lutions of thanks, 

(Appointed for duration of conference only.) 

ALA Staff Liaison: Cora M. Beatty. 


Resources of American Libraries, Board on 


Created as a committee by Executive Board, 
1928. Established as a board by Council in May 
19386. Five members appointed for five-year 
terms, one to retire each year. Chairman elected 
by the members annually. 

To study the present resources of American li- 
braries; to suggest plans for coordination in the 
acquisition of research publications by American 
libraries, - 


Charles W. David, Longwood Library, Kennett 
Square, Pa, chairman (1956); Gertrude E, 
Gscheidle (1957); William V. Jackson (1960); 
Arthur McAnally (1958); Fred Wagman (1959). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Arthur T. Hamlin. 


Counselors: Verner Clapp, Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Ralph R. Shaw, Maurice Tauber. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF COOPERATIVE ACQUISITIONS OF 
Past PUBLICATIONS UNLOCATED IN THIS 
Country 


Keyes D. Metcalf, 68 Fairmont St., Belmont, Mass., 
chairman; George Schwegmann, Jr. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LISTING oF DOMESTIC PERIODI- 
CALS RECOMMENDED FOR MICROFILMING 

Ralph H. Parker, University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia, chairman. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE REPRODUCTION OF THE 
Mercure de France 

Keyes D. Metcalf, 68 Fairmont Street, Belmont, 
Mass., chairman; George A. Schwegmann, Jr. 

NATIONAL UNION CATALOG 


Frederick H. Wagman, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor, chairman; Jack Dalton; 
Keyes D. Metcalf; Lucile M., Morsch; George 
A. Schwegmann, Jr. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESOURCES OF SOUTHERN LI- 
BRARIES 


Stanley L. West, University of Florida Libraries, 
Gainesville, chairman; Mrs. James H. Crosland; 
Jack Dalton; Andrew J. Eaton; William Stanley 
Hoole; William Jesse; Marvin A. Miller; Charles 
E. Rush; Lawrence Thompson. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESOURCES OF SOUTHWESTERN 
LIBRARIES 


Arthur McAnally, University of Oklahoma Li-- 


braries, Norman, chairman; Hardin Craig, Mar- 
vin Miller, David Kelley, John Thayer. 


*State Legislative Action 


Created by Council February 4, 1954. 

To present suggested library legislative pso- 
posals to the drafting committee of the Council 
of State Governments by July 1, 1954, if pos8ible; 
with a view to gaining the support of the drafting 
committee presenting these proposals to all state 
legislatures in time for consideration in 1955. 


Ralph Hudson, State Library, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., chairman; Walter T. Brahm (National As- 
sociation of State Libraries); Mrs. Loleta D. 
Fyan {ALA Committee on Study of State Li- 
brary Agencies); Harold S. Hacker (ALA Li- 
brary Legislation Committee); Sarah Lewis 
Jones (State School Supervisors); Mrs. Margie 
Sornson Malmberg (PLD Library Extension Sec- 
tion); Helen A. Ridgway (PLD Library Develop- 
ment Committee); James J. Weadock, Jr. (PLD 
Trustees Section). ALA Staff Liaison: David H. 
Clift and Janice S. Kee. 


State Library Agencies, Study of 


Created by Executive Board, January 1950. 

To outline a proposal for a study of state library 
agencies as a basis for setting standards and 
strengthening services, : 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing 13, chairman; Mrs. Harriet Bard; 
Charles F. Gosnell; Mrs. Lois R. Green; Ralph 
Hudson; Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman. ALA 
Staff Liaison: Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson. 


*Statistics 

Created by Council, May 1936. 

To consider uniform annual report forms and 
submit recommendations thereon; to coordinate 
statistical activities of the Association and its affili- 
ated agencies; to cooperate in statistical matters 
with the US Office of Education and, when author- 
ized by the Executive Board, with other agencies 
concerned with library statistics. The last phrase 
is intended to provide for possible cooperation 
with an unofficial agency such as one of the edu- 
cational associations. 


Helen Hutchinson, Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman (1956); Robert Alvarez (1956); Ralph 
Dunbar (1956); Robert Frase (1957); Clarence 
C. Grochels (1957); Howard F. McGaw (1957); 
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Grace Murray (1956); Ralph Parker (1956); 
Howard Smith (1957); Elaine Von Oesen (1957). 
ALA Staff Liaison: Hazel B. Timmerman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO PREPARE WORKING PAPER ON 
ESTABLISHMENT OF STATISTICS CLEARINGHOUSE 


To be appointed. 


*Subscription Books 


Created by Executive Board, 1926. Membership 
to include one member of the Editorial Committee. 

To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable pub- 
lications; to prepare reviews ‘and editorial com- 
ments about such books for the Subscription Books 
Bulletin; to receive reports of questionable sales 
pyactices affecting such books and to transmit sub- 
stantiated facts to such agencies as Better Business 
Bureaus and the Federal Trade Commission; to 
„publish the findings of these agencies in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin when authorized for re- 
lease; and to act throughout only as an evaluating 
agency, not as an advisory group. 


Donna D. Finger, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo., chairman (1957); L. Dorothy Bevis (1957); 
Estelle Brodman (1957); Florence W. Butler 
(1957); Laura E. Cathon (1957); Mrs. Julia 
Lockwood Certain (1956); Mrs. Frances M. 
Cheney (1956); Virginia L. Close (1957); Ruth 
Doxsee (1957); Mrs. Marjorie Gallagher (1957); 
Ruth Hadlow (1957); John Sykes Hartin (1957); 
Alan L. Heyneman (1956); Elizabeth Hodge 
(1957); Virginia L. Jones (1956); Eleanor Kidder 
(1956); Mary R. Kinney (1957); Sister Marie Ce- 
celia Marzolf (1956); Mrs. Helen M. Mekeel 
(1956); Blanche Moen (1957); C. Moffett Moore 
(1956); Helen F. Northup (1956); Frances M. 
Pollard (1956); Genevieve Porterfield (1956); EL 
linor Preston (1956); Carrol H. Quenzel (1957); 

`” Donald A. Riechman (1957); Frances Stalker 
(1956); Mrs. Johanna Tallman (1956); Grace 
Trappan (1956); Aileen Tufts (1956); Elsa Von 
Hohenoff (1957); Dorothy Watkins (1957); Eliza- 
beth Wescott (1957); Elizabeth A. Windsor 
(1957). 2 vacancies. Chief Publishing Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Pauline J. Love assisted by Beryl E. 
Hoyt, Assistant to the Chief. 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO Strupy SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
COMMITTEE Pouicy Nor ro REVIEW ABRIDGED 
DICTIONARIES BELOW THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Florence W. Butler, Public Library, Sioux City, 
Iowa, chairman; James Albert Boula; Hazel 
Adele Pulling. 


White House Conference on Education, 
Special Committee on 


Appointed, June 1954. 

To consider the desirability of an ALA Council 
resolution in support of the proposed White House 
Conference on Education; to consider the desira- 
bility of a Council statement on the library's role 
in education; and to report to the Council on the 


above. 
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DECEMBER 
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Lester Asheim, University‘ of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, Chicago, Ill., chairman; Harold 
F. Brigham; Anna Clark Kennedy. ALA Staff 
Liaison: Julia D. Bennett. 
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Scholarships Offered 


The Drexel Institute Library School is of- 
fering three full tuition scholarships fqar the 
academic year 1956-57. Only American citi- 
zens who enter the full time curriculum lead- 
ing to the master’s degree are eligible. Evi- 
dence of high academic achievement at an ap- 
proved college or university, and need for 
financial aid must be submitted. 

Applicants should apply to the Dean of the 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, 32 and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. Complete credentials 
must be filed before April 1, 1956. Inquiries 
concerning scholarship aid to foreign students 
should also be addressed to the Dean. 

The University of Florida Libraries is offer- 
ing three graduate assistantships in the aca- 
demic year 1956-57 for study leading to a 
master or doctoral degree in a subject field 
other than library science. Graduate assistants 
work approximately 15 hours per week in the 
library, assisting in bibliographical research or 
library administration. 

Stipend is $1200 for a nine month period 
and holders of assistantships are exempt from 
out-of-state tuition fees. The deadline for fil- 
ing formal application is March 31, 1956. 

Inquiries are invited, especially from librar- 
ians or students in library schools who are in- 
terested in advanced work in subject fields. 
Applications should be made to: Director of 
Libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


PICTURES & PRINTS 


FINE ART 
SOURCE BOOK 


contains over 500 illustrations 


Our newest edition contains the World’s largest 
collection of fine full-color art reproductions 
from every important school of painting. Lists 
over 4700 prints, has more than 500 illustrations. 
A necessary catalog for every library and reading 
room. $1 postpaid. 


FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT of over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institu- 
tions. Write for details. 


Cesecrcher's 


Dept. AL 
1208 Sixth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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” JOINT COMMITTEES 
ALA Joint Committees, 1955-56 


The following are joint committees of the ALA with other organizations, They have been created 
as a means. of cooperating with organizations having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are made as recommended by the Committee on Boards 
and Committees in its report of October 1944, “That in the selection of persons to serve on joint com- 
mittees, the president, the president-elect, and the Executive Board have the authority now possessed in 
connection with making other committee appointments.” 

Address, following name, is given for committee members not members of ALA. 


Adult Education Association and ALA . 


Created by Executive Board, October, 1958, as 
a special joint committee. 

To consist of five members appointed for three- 
year terms. . Chairman elected by members, 

To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and 
adult education and to make recommendations to 
appropriate committees in the two associations. 


Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., chairman. 

ALA: Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin; Hannis S. Smith: 

C. Walter Stone; Bernard W. Van Horne; Mrs. 

Nell B. Wright. 


AEA: The chairman; Mrs. Bea Haas, Georgia 
League of Women Voters, 888 Oakdale Rd., 
N.E., Atlanta; Linus W. Heydon, Div. of In- 
struction, Adult” Education Dept, Public 
Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan; Alfred C. Nel- 
son, Community College, University of Denver, 
Civic Center Campus, Colorado; William A. 
Ross, College and University Programs, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs, Grace T. Steven- 
son. 


Canadian Library Association and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, June 1945. 

To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA, and to promote 
activities of mutual benefit. The chairman to be 
appointed by the ALA in even numbered years 
and by the CLA in odd numbered years: to in- 
clude the presidents elect as members and the 
presidents and immediate past presidents as ex- 
officio members. 


Neal Harlow, University of British Columbia Li- 
brary, Victoria, B.C., Canada, chairman. 

ALA: William H. Carlson, (1956); Louis T. 
Ibbotson, (1956); Andrew H. Horn (1957); 
Glenn M. Lewis (1956); L. Quincy Mumford 
(ex-officio); John S. Richards (ex-officio); Ralph 
R. Shaw (President Elect). 

CLA: The chairman; Mary Donaldson (President 
Elect); Marion Gilroy; Anne I. Hume (ex-officio); 
Willard Ireland, Provincial Library, Victoria, 
B.C. (ex-officio); William Kaye Lamb; Alberta 
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Letts, Provincial Library, Halifax, N.S. ALA 
Staff Liaison: Cora M. Beatty. l 


Government Publications : 


Created by Executive Board, November 1043¢ 

Joint committee with the organizations listed, 
below. 

To consider problems of publishing research 
reports and of storing materials for distribution 
after the war, of acquiring public documents and 
expediting their acquisition, and related matters. 


ALA: Benjamin E. Powell. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES: Kurt 
Schwerin. 

ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LiBRARIES: James T. 
Babb. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Ritchie. 

ALA Starr Liarson: Julia D. Bennett. 


ASSOCIATION: Marguerite 


Guide to Comparative Literature and 
Intercultural Relations 


{Joint Steering Committee) 

Created 1943. 

To consider major policy questions connected 
with the preparation of the Guide. 


ALA: David H. Clift. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: Guy E. 
Snavely, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 
James N. Hook, 704 S. Sixth St., Champaign, IH. 

ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift and Mrs. 
Pauline S. Love. 


International Library Congress, American Committee 
on Arrangements for 


Created by Executive Board, April, 1947. 

To plan for the next International Federation 
of Library Associations meeting to be held in the 
United States. 

Suspended. 


Joint Lake Placid Club Education Foundation—American 
Library Association Decimal Classification 
Editorial Policy Committee 


(Authorized by ALA Executive Board, Novem- 
ber, 1955.) 


a 
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To have control of the editorial policy of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification and to report to 
the Foundation and the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the library profession generally on the 
progress of the Committee’s work. 

Membership: Nine members which shall in- 
clude: Three continuing members, representing 
respectively the Library of Congress 1), the Forest 
Press and the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification); six members, one appointed each 
year for a six year term, with nominations alter- 
nating between the Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation (even years) and the American Library 
Association (odd years). 


ALA: (DCC) Evelyn Hensel (1959); 2 vacancies, 
» (1957) and (1961). 
Forest Press: Harriet D. MacPherson (1956); 

= Fremont Rider (1958); Bertha Frick (1960). 

. Continuing members: Verner W. Clapp (Library 
of Congress); Godfrey Dewey (Forest Press); 
Janet S. Dickson (ALA Division of Cataloging 
and Classification). 

ALA Staff Liaison: Mrs. Orcena Mahoney. 


Labor Groups, Library Service to 


Created by Executive Board, October, 1945. 

Members appointed for two-year terms; chair- 
man elected by the members. 

To discover ways of encouraging and assisting 
public libraries to develop specialized library serv- 
ices which will be useful to labor groups. 


Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y. (1956), chairman. 

ALA: The chairman and Mrs. Mary Backer 
(1956); R. Paul Bartolini (1956); Sylvia Cline 
(1957); Shirley Harper (1956); Mrs. Thelma 
Jackman (1956); Mrs. Mollie H. Lee (1956); 
Margaret McGuire (1956); Ruth Shapiro (1957). 

AFL: John D. Connors, Department of Education, 
AFL, 1625 Eye Street, NW, Washington 5, 
D.C.; Joseph Mire, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 448 
W. Washington Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 

AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE: Miss Orlie 
Pell, ALES, 1776 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

CIO: George T. Guernsey, CIO, 718 Jackson 
Place, NW, Washington 6, D.C.; Thomas Cos- 
grove, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
99 University Place, New York 3, N.Y. ALA 
Staff Liaison: Grace T. Stevenson. 


Library Work as a Career 


Created following a Conference on Recruitin 
for the Library Profession, November 22-28, 1947, 
called by the Board of Education for Librarianship. 

A joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. 

To plan, sponsor, and carry out a coordinated 
nation-wide and profession-wide program of re- 
cruiting new personnel for library work which 
will unify the recruiting programs of constituent 
national library organizations. The ALA repre- 
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sentative on the Committee is to be appointed 
each year from the membership of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. 


John F. Harvey, Kansas State Teathers College, 
Pittsburg, chairman; Hazel M. DeMeyer, West- 
ern Michigan College Library, Kalamazoo, sec- 
retary. 

STEERING COMMITTEE: The chairman; secretary; 
and secretary of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. ; 

Evrror, Clearing House Newsletter: Helen M. 
Focke. 


ALA: Raymond C. Lindquist. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: 
Wilma Bennett. 

ART REFERENCE Round TABLE: 
Schoneman. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE Lir- 

~ BRARES: Eugene P. Watson. 

DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION: 
Sarah K. Vann. 
DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 
Younc PEOPLE; Isabella Jinnette. 
HospiraL LIBRARIES Division: Frida Pliefke. 
Junior MremMsBers Rounp Tase: William J. 
Ouinly. 

Liprary Epucation Drviston: Helen M. Focke. 

Liprary PERIODICALS Rounp TABLE: Dorothy 
Cole. . 

PusBLIC LIBRARIES 
Rogers. 

STAFF ORGANIZATIONS Rounp Tastre: Mary T. 
Hugentugler. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF LAw LIBRARIES: 
Thomas S. Checkley, University of Pittsburgh 
Law Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
Rev. Calvin H. Schmitt, McCormick Theological 
Seminary Library, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
Alice Ruf. 

CANADIAN LIBRARY AssocraTIon: Eileen Weber. 

CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Sister M. Nor- 
berta. 

COUNCIL oF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
Joint Committee on Library Education: Mrs. 
Eileen R. Cunningham. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Nettie A. Mehne, 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Music LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Carleton Sprague 
Smith, The New York Public Library, New 
York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES: Mrs. 
Hazel Webster Byrnes. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION: Miss Marion E. 
Wells, First National Bank, 88 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago. 

THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Kurtz Myers. 


Ruth E. 


AND 


Division: Rutherford D. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS: 
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REPRESENTATIVES Or STATE, PROVINCIAL AND 
REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


ALABAMA: John B. McClurkin, Air University 
Library, Montgomery. 

ALBERTA: Louisa Riley, Public Library, Calgary. 

British CoLuMBIA: Anne B. Berry. 

CALIFORNIA: Douglas E. Mills. 

Districr oF CoLumBia: Mrs. Elizabeth Miller 
Shaw. 

Fioriwa; Mrs. Ruth Rockwood. 

FLORIA STATE Liprartans: Emily A. Copeland. 

Grorcia: Grace Hightower. 

Ioano: Martha M. Guenther. 

ILLINOIS: Sue Osmotherly. 

INDIANA: Elizabeth Hayden. 

Iowa: Dale M. Bentz. 

Kansas: The chairman. 

Kentucky: Edward J. Humeston, Jr. 

Louisiana: Clara S. Haupt. 

MANITOBA: Kathleen Coddington, University of 
Manitoba Library, Winnepeg. 

MARYLAND: Isabella Jinnette. 

MICHIGAN: James A. Dodd. 

MINNESOTA: Alyce Mae Underhill. 

Missouri: Francis J. Flood. 

Monrana: Ethel V. Shaffer. 

New Brunswick: A, Robert Rogers. 

New Mexico: Mrs. Mildred S. Breiland. 

Norta Carouina: Mrs. Vernelle G. Palmer. 

Norru CAROLINA Necro: D. Eric Moore. 

Norru Daxota: Clenora Quanbeck. 

Omio: Helen M. Focke., 

OKLAHOMA: Ray Held, 

Ontario: Dorothy Shoemaker. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Philip Benjamin. 

Quenec: Mrs. Violet Coughlin. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Helen J. McKinnon, Public Li- 
brary, Saskatoon. 

Sourg Caroma: Mrs. Elizabeth C. Williams, 
Chester County Library, Chester. 

SOUTHEASTERN: Edith Foster. 

TENNESSEE: Mrs. Elise D. Barrette. 

Texas: Mattie R. Moore. 

Uran: S. Lyman Tyler. 

Vircinia: Martha L. Savage. 

WASHINGTON: Gertrude E. Schock. 

ALA Staff Liaison: Hazel B. Timmerman. 


No reports have been received from the fol- 
‘lowing library associations: Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mari- 
time, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Mountain Plains, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New England, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pacific North- 
west, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Southwestern, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


Microcard 


Created, December, 1944. 

Joint Committee with the groups listed below. 

Functions (acceptable to ALA): To attempt to 
work out standards, and make other preliminary 
decisions, with reference to Mr. Rider’s project for 
the use of microcards. 
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Fremont Rider, Wesleyan University Library, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., chairman. 

ALA: Andrew D. Osborn. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE Li- 
BRARIES: John R. Russell. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES: 
Joseph L. Andrews, Association of the Bar of 
the City of N.Y., 44th St., New York, N.Y, 

ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES: Keyes D. 
Metcalf. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA: Winifred 
Gregory Gerould, 601 Pollard Park Dr., Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Lrsrary oF Conecress: John W. Cronin. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY Association: R. E. Schlueter, 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies Library, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

MEMBERS AT Larce: James T. Babb; Margaret 


Gill; Marjorie Keenleyside; Flora B. Ludington; 


Clarence S. Paine; Paul North Rice. 
ALA Staf Liaison: Arthur T. Hamlin. 


NEA-ALA 


Authorized by Executive Board, 1929; appointed 
1931. Members appointed for five-year terms. 
Chairman elected by members. 

A joint committee with the National Education 
Association, 

To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and edu- 
cation and to make recommendations to appropri- 
ate committees in the two associations. 


Chairman: Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, State Education 
Association, Lawrence, Kan. (1957). 


ALA: The Chairman: Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes 
(1958); Marion B. Grady (1956); Arthur Par- 
sons (1959); Carolyn I. Whitenack (1960). 

NEA: Jessie Boyd (1956); Philip H. Falk, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Madison, Wis. (1957); 
John T. Goodlad, Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga. (1959); Mrs. Ruth B. Mayers, 302 Grove 
St., Somerville, N.J. (1960); Sarah Tobolowsky, 
2406 South Boulevard, Dallas 2, Texas (1958). 
ALA Headquarters Consultant: Mildred L. 

Batchelder. 
NEA Headquarters Consultant: Robert Luke. 


Rural Sociological Society and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, December, 1946. 

To establish cooperation among rural sociologists 
and librarians in studying the problems incident to 
library service programs for rural people. 


ALA: Paxton Price, State Library, Jefferson City, 
Mo., co-chairman (1956); Mrs. Mildred 
McKay (1956); Ethel Sanders (1956). 


Rurau SocrotocicaL Socrery: Prof. Charles E. 
Lively, Dept. of Rural Sociology, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 


ALA Staff Liaison: S. Janice Kee. 
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as 1921, the Council of the American Library Association recommended that- 


in each community—a minimum of $1.00 per capita be spent for library support. 
This recommendation was amended in 1943 and again in 1948, when the recom- 
mended minimum in areas of over 25,000 population was set at a $1.50 per 
capita; and that, THE AMERICANA stresses, is for limited or minimum service! An 
expenditure of $2.25 per capita was recommended for reasonably good service, 
and $3 for superior service. According to THE AMERICANA, these standards are 
far from being met. THE AMERICANA points out that, in 1954, the total expendi- 
ture in the United States for public library service averaged 96 cents per capita. 


and in only three states was the per capita expenditure $1.50 or more. 


P YOUR TOWN, there are people who, directly or indirectly, have influence upon 
not only your town’s government but also upon your state’s government. If these 
people consulted THE AMERICANA, they would learn that the more progressive 
states are now trying to develop an effective statewide system of public and 
school libraries; that twenty-five states have some form of state grants-in-aid to 
libraries furnishing not only some financial improvement but also minimum 


standards for personnel, services and local support. 


Yes, we hope they will look you up in THE AMERICANA. We hope that they will 
learn from THE AMERICANA that the 
American public library service is based 
upon the principle that reading is an 
important part of education and recre- 
ation and that the public library’s gener- 
ous practice of permitting the reader to 
take any reasonable number of books at 


a time is its most important single service. 
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Ta librarians of the United States are a modest group, quietly and uniquely 
serving the public. There are ennobling and dignifying things to be said for the 
librarian. The librarians will never say these things for themselves. THE 
" AMERICANA is pleased that, in these 93 pages of factual material, it has had the 


opportunity to say some of these things for the librarian. 
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The Encyclopedia Americana 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free and without obligation, 
a copy of the booklet containing the entire Americana 
article on libraries. 
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They ought 
look you up! 





f hes INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE of your community —the people who 
have something to say about your library and its budget— 


should look you up in the pages of The Encyclopedia Americana. 


If they were to learn only a little bit of what THE AMERICANA tells about 
librarians and library practices, your task would be an easier one, your budget 


probably a healthier one, your position an even more highly regarded one. 
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In THE AMERICANA, 93 pages are devoted to libraries—past and present, here 


and abroad—and almost every page is packed with eye-opening facts which all a 2 


too few of your fellow townspeople know. AAE 


i e NEED TO KNOW, for instance, that for many years librarianship was 
known as “the worst paid profession” —so poorly paid that only the true mission- 
ary chose to become a librarian. Today, THE AMERICANA will tell them, in a few 
communities, library salaries are beginning to be put on a par with those of 
teachers and education administrators. However in most American communities, 
the junior librarian’s annual salary remains less than $3,000 and this after four 


years of college training and a fifth year of graduate library study. 


According to THE AMERICANA, there are thirty-six accredited library schools 
in the United States today. Most of these are graduate library schools affiliated 


with colleges and universities. 


The practice of certifying librarians, as teachers have long been certified, has 
become increasingly common. In fact, today, in forty-five of our forty-eight 
states, voluntary and mandatory certification laws apply to some types of 


librarians. 


And why does today’s professional librarian require five years of college 
and graduate training? THE AMERICANA answers that clearly too. It explains that i 
the modern American librarian performs complex tasks of evaluating and select- 
ing literature, of organizing materials, of searching for information, of preparing 
bibliographies, of guiding and stimulating reading by a variety of individual and 
group methods. 


How MUCH IS BEING SPENT for library support and how much should be 


spent? THE AMERICANA Will tell the people of your community that, as far back 


Union List of Serials 


Created, January, 1947, 

To consider desirability of a supplement or com- 
plete revision of the Union List of Serials and to 
Make plans for publication.’ 

Andrew D, Osborn. Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. chairman. 


ALA: Barron Franz, New York Public Library. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF [LAW LIBRARIES: 
Bertha M. Rothe, George Washington University 
Law Library, Washington, D.C. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE Lr- 
BRARIES: The chairman. 

ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LisraRtes: Andrew D. 
Osborn, Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Miass. 

QEUOCRAPHICAL SOCIETY or AMERICA: Andrew D. 

sborn. 

ce ee LIBRARY Association: Marget H, C. 
Meikleham. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Kanardy L: Tay- 
lor, Armed Forces Medical Library, Washington 
25, D.C.. 

Music LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

NATIONAL Research Counciu: John H. Gribbin. 

Lrrary OF ConcGress;: John W. Cronin. ; 
ECIAL LIBRARIES Association: Betty Joy Cole 

lco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 


Co., Bound Brook, N.J. 
THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: Mrs. Katharine 
Clugston. 


H. W. Witson Company: Charles J. Shaw. 
ALA Staff Liaison: David H. Clift. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


: OUT-OF-PRINT A> BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pianeers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through . 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply, 

O BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


SHOW TODO IT” GOOKS i} 
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“Girl Watchers Guide . . . How to Cooma 
Wolf .. . Live Alone and Like It... 
How to become Extinct . . . Sometimes l 
think we're sort of overdoing this ‘HOW TO’ 
business!” 


Division Joint Committees 


The following are joint committees of ALA 
Divisions or of ALA Divisions and other national 
organizations outside the ALA. They have been 
set up to facilitate cooperation on problems of 
mutual concern. 

Address, following name, is given for commit- 
tee members not representing ALA Divisions. 


Interdivisional Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification 


Created in January 1954 by the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians and the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. To 
study the cataloging and classification problems 
in school, children’s and young people’s Trae: 
and to work out and recommend ways to meet 
them, Chairman, Virginia Drewry, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. l 


AASL: Mary Louise Seely, Mrs. Efie N. La 
Plante. . 


DCC: Thera B. Cavender, Virginia Drewry. 


DLCYP: Florence Butler, Mrs. Katherine P. 
Jeffery. 
DECEMBER 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Publishers Liaison Committee 


Joint committee of the organizations listed 
below. Created by the direct action of those 
organizations July 1952. To act as a clearing 
agency of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, and the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, for the consideration and exploration of mutual 
roblems and fields of common interest in chil- 
area's book production and distribution and to 
carry on the promotion of traveling exhibits of 
children’s books among the state library extension 
agencies, Chairman, to be elected. Secretary, Lucy 
Tompkins, Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 


AASL: Marjorie B. Austin, Lucille Menihan, 
Elizabeth Stafford. 


CBC: Mary K. Harmon, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. William R. 
Scott, William R. Scott Co., 8 W. 18th St., New 
York 11, N.Y., Lucy Tompkins. 


DLCYP: Ethna M. Sheehan, Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, Mrs. Dinah Lindauer. 
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ALA REPRESENTATIVES ON OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


GROUPS AND COMMITTEES 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A.: ALA 
representative—Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: ALA representative—Melvin J. Voight 
(December 31, 19956) 

American Country Life Association: ALA repre- 
sentative—S. Janice Kee 

American Merchant Marine Library Association: 
ALA representative—Charles J. Shaw (1954-57) 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5): 
ALA representative—Donald Holmes 

—~--, Z89 Committee (sponsored by CNLA): 
ALA representative—John T. Ottemiller 

CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project: ALA 
member—David H. Clift 

Council of National Library Associations; ALA 
representatives—L. Quincy Mumford, Past- 
President of ALA; Ralph R. Shaw, President- 
Elect of ALA; Alternate—Flora B. Ludington 

———, Joint Committee on Education for Librarian- 

ship: ALA representative—Harold Lancour 

Canghian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee: Ex-officio member 
—David H. Clift 

Education Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and American Association 
of School Administrators: Consultant: David 
H. Clift 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award: 
ALA representative—Siri M, Andrews (1953-56) 

International Federation of Library Associations 





“Td just like to catch anybody trying to 
‘Management Survey’ me!” 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Council: ALA representative—Douglas Bryant 
(1954-57) 

National Midcentury Committee for Children and 
Youth, Incorporated, Advisory Council on Par- 
ticipation of National Organizations: Member— 
Mildred L. Batchelder 

National Bureau of Standards, Standing Com- 
mittee for Book Cloths, Buckram and Impreg- 
nated Fabrics, Commercial Standards CS5740: 
ALA representative—To be appointed 

National Citizens Committee for Educational TAF 
vision: ALA representative—Violet Myer 

National Civil Liberties Clearing House: ALA 
representative—M7s. Helen T. Steinbarger 

National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor: 
ALA representative—Julia D. Bennett 

National Council for Community Improvement: 
ALA representative—Paul Howard 

National Health Council, Advisory Committee on 
Local Health Units: ALA cal 
Br 

United Nations: ALA observer—Lowell Marfin 

US Book Exchange: ALA representative—Jack 
Dalton (1954-57) 

US Committee for the United Nations: ALA repre- 
sentative and member of the Executive Board 
—John S. Richards; Washington representative 
—Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger 

US Mission to United Nations, Conference group 
of National Organizations: ALA observer— 
Jean Crabtree; Alternate—To be appointed 

US National Commission for UNESCO: ALA repre- 
sentative—Douglas Bryant (1953-56) 

H. W. Wilson Company: ALA representative (to 
attend meetings of Board of Directors—John 
Fall (1954-57) 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee: ALA 
representative—Julia D. Bennett 


ALBERT DAUB & G0., ING. 


Booksellers 
257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Orders for foreign and domestic books 
filled speedily and accurately. 


We welcome your inquiries and requests 
for quotations. 


Ours is a complete, personalized 
library service. 


ALA BULLETIN 
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DIVISIONS AND ROUND TABLES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
“N\A Division of The American Library Association 


The American Association of School Librarians 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1951. 
Council approval for the division was given on 
July 21, 1950, subject to membership vote of the 
American Association of School Librarians, which 
was taken during the fall of 1950. The American 
Association of School Librarians was formerly a 
section of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, and before 1941 was the School 
Libraries Section of ALA, which was organized 
in, 4915. ; 

The purposes of this organization are: A. The 

Wiprovefnent and extension of library services in 
NN hoos as a means of strengthening the educa- 
tional programs. B. The cooperation with other 
library and educational organizations concerned 
with the welfare of children and youth. 

The association holds general sessions, business 
meetings and committee meetings during annual 
conferences and normally at Midwinter meetings. 

The division issues an official publication, School 

ibraries, formerly known as the Newsletter; 
Nor Norris McClellan, associate professor, 

Lo®iana State University Library School, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. School Libraries is sent free to 
all members, and is not available by subscription. 

Officers for 1955-56. President, Mrs. Dilla W. 
MacBean, Route 2, Stone Lake, Wis.; vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect, Dr. Lillian Batchelor, 
Supervisor of Secondary School Libraries, Peda- 
gogical Library, Board of Education, 21st & Park- 
way, Philadelphia 3, Pa.; treasurer, Myrtle N. Dun- 
lap, Librarian, Senior High School, 1001 Harrison 
St., Davenport, Iowa (1957); Executive Secretary, 
Mary Helen Mahar, American Association of School 
Librarians, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Board of Directors: Nancy Jane Day (Past 
president); Region 1, Katherine Gallivan (1958); 
Region 2, Dr. Maud Minster (1956); Region 3, 
Sara Jaffarian (1956); Region 4, Mattie Ruth 
Moore (1958); Region 5, Mrs. Florence K. Burry 
(1956); Region 6, Margaret C. Rehring (1956); 
Region 7, Mrs. Dora Leavitt Hay (1958); Region 
8, Jessie E. Boyd (1958). 


Committees 


The following eighteen standing committees are 
engaged in activities of vital interest and concern 
to the organization and to the school library pro- 
fession. 

AupIo-VisuaL COMMITTEE: To serve as an 
advisory committee to which matters concerning 
audio-visual materials in school libraries are re- 
ferred; to keep informed on recent developments 
in the field and report to the membership; to 
work with other ALA and AASL committees and 
other groups interested in audio-visual materials. 
Chairman, Dr. C. Walter Stone, Library School, 


DECEMBER, I955 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois (1956); 
Ira J. Peskind (1956); Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas 
(1956); Margaret Roser (1956); Margaret I. 
Rufsvold (1956); Margaret A. Winger (1956); 
Myrtle Hoverson (1957); Dorothea Godfree (1958); 
E. Ben Evans (1958). 

Bupcer COMMITTEE: To receive and examine 
the financial reports of the division; to assist in pre- 
paring the yearly budget; to report on an estimate 
of receipts and expenditures to the Board of Di- 
rectors; to report at the annual meeting on the 
status of the association’s finances. Chairman, 
Myrtle Dunlap, Librarian, Senior High School, 
Davenport, Iowa (1957); Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean 
(1956); Dr. Lillian L. Batchelor (1957); Elizabeth 
H. Clarke (1956). | 

COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES: To correlate the 
work of the various committees of the association, 
and to prevent overlapping and duplication - of 
committees; to make recommendations to the 
Board of Directors for the purpose of improving 
the functioning of the various committees. Chair- 
man, Alice N. Fedder, University High School, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois (1956); 
Winifred Andrews (1956); Mrs. June Labb Miller 
(1956); Mary Lee Keath (1957); Mary Love (1957); 
Myrtle Ellis (1958); Mrs. Helen H. Bennett 4953); 
Marjorie Halderman (1958). ; 

CoMMITTEE ON ByLaws: To consider amend- 
ments to the Bylaws of the -Association and to 
make recommendations in accordance with provi- 
sions of the Bylaws Article XV. Chairman, H. Jean 
Anderson, Coordinator of School Libraries, Board 
of Education, 15911 Aldersyde Drive, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio (1957); Mrs. Ruth Evans Babcock 
(1957); Ruby Ethel Cundiff (1957); C. Irene Hay- 
ner (1957); Mary Lee Keath (1956); Helen Sat- 
tley (1957); Mrs. Alice F. Sturgis (1956); Agnes 
Krarup (1956). 

ELECTIONS COMMITTEE: To receive and tabu- 
late the votes of the association members in the 
annual election of officers. Chairman, Blanche 
Aust, Librarian, Glenbard Township High School, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois (1956); Lura Crawford (1956); 
Edna Rose (1956); Virginia E. Russell (1956); 
Irma Clarke (1956), Dorothy Schumacher (1958). 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE: 
To publicize the need for and value of elementary 
school libraries; to work with state elementary 
school library committees; to provide information 
helpful in planning elementary school libraries; 
to act as a coordinating agency among the vari- 
ous agencies concerned with establishing library 
service in elementary schools, Chairman, Lois 
Fannin, Supervisor, Library Service, Long Beach 
Public Schools, 715 Locust Avenue, Long Beach, 
California (1957); Susan Caldwell (1956); Gene- 
vieve Fancher (1956); Mrs. Lois Pilson (1956); 
Crystal McNally (1956); Eleanor Simmons (1956); 
Marion Welkin (1956); J. Elizabeth Olson (1957); 
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Ruth Reagor (1957); Elizabeth G. Masterton 
(1958). 

Exuisirs COMMITTEE: To prepare a list of ma- 
terials for AASL exhibits at educational meetings, 
and a selection of materials to be sent from the 
Headquarters Office, in order to insure the uniform 
quality of ‘AASL exhibits. Chairman, Mary K. 
Eakin, Children’s Book Center, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago $7, Illinois (1958); Helen B. 
Lewis (1958), Gertrude B. James (1958), 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Ten- 
tativé functions: To develop international coopera- 
tion and understanding among school librarians; 
to stimulate interest in school libraries abroad; 
to investigate an exchange program for school li- 
brarians; to compile a roster of school librarians 
in other countries; to assist in entertaining inter- 
national school librarians visiting this country. 
Chairman, Jean Lowrie, Campus School Library, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan (1956); Nelle McCalla (1956); Nora 
E. Beust (1956); Mary Silverthorn (1956); Anna E. 
Cebrat (1957); Virginia H. Mathews (1957). 

MAGAZINE EVALUATION COMMITTEE: To gather 
data on new developments in the magazine world; 
to evaluate new and old magazines in terms of 
their usefulness in school libraries; to prepare 
selected lists of magazines for special purposes 
and to arrange for their publication. Chairman, 
Margaret Hayes, Asst. Professor, Graduate Library 
Schof, University of Chicago, Ill. (1957); Mrs. 
Irene Davis (1956); Madeleine Mosimann (1956); 
Mrs. Audrey Hartley (1957); Margaret Rutherford 
(1957); Jennie Sue’ Colthrap (1957); Lucile Hatch 
(1957). 

SUB-COMMITTEE: Jean E. Nelson (1956); Alice 
M. Buckley (1956); Helen Dahlstrom (1956); Dale 
Steffey (1956); Fern Davis (1956); Margaret Moss 
(1956). 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: To increase member- 
ship in ALA and AASL; to interest all school li- 
brarians and friends of school libraries in their 
national professional organizations; to prepare and 
distribute promotional materials. Chairman, Mil- 
dred L. Nickel, Director of School Libraries, Office 
of State Supt. of Public Instruction, 407 Centen- 
nial Bldg., Springfield, Il. (1959). For a list of 
members see subsection under “Membership.” 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: To nominate candi- 
dates for elective positions in accordance with the 
AASL Bylaws, Article IX. Chairman, Mrs. Sara 
Krentzman Srygley, Library School, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida (1956); Elizabeth 
Stafford (1956); Lois Fannin (1956); Jane Strebel 
(1956); Thelma Pearce (1956), 

PLANNING ScHooL LIBRARY QUARTERS ComM- 
MITTEE: To work with other agencies to promote 
school libraries as a necessity for a good educa- 
tional program; to provide superintendents, archi- 
tects, and librarians with concrete suggestions on 
school library quarters and equipment. Chairman, 
Raymond G. Erbes, Reavis High School, Oak 
Lawn, Illinois (1956); Virginia McJenkin (1956); 
M. Bernice Wiese (1957); Ingrid O. Miller (1957); 
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Elizabeth Hodges (1958); Gladys L. Lees (1958); 
Margaret Girdner (1957), Arline Young (1958). 

PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS CofttMITTEE: To in- 
terpret the objectives, functions, and program of 
school library service to other professional groups 
responsible for the education and welfare of olf 
dren and young people; to interpret the objectives 
and program of work of AASL to these groups; 
to seek opportunities for AASL and these other 
organizations to identify common interests, areas 
of work and problems, and to develop ways of 
working at them together. Chairman, Nancy 
Burge, Library Science Department, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina (1957); 
Christine Gilbert (1956); Mary Gaver (1956); 
Eleanor Cole (1957); Maurine Hardin (1957); 
Gertrude H. Wilson (1957); Mrs. Edna Ballard 
Mack (1958). 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: To examine mam 


scripts submitted to the committee by the ALAC 


Publishing Department and make recommenda- 
tions to the department on the advisability of pub- 
lishing them; to initiate plans for new publica- 
tions considered useful and desirable for school 
libraries. Chairman, Louise Galloway, Library 
School, Florida State U., Tallahassee (1957); 
Mildred Krohn (1956); Jean E. Nelson (1956); 
Harriet Williams (1957); Alice Ruf (1957); Mary 

Bair (1957); Frances J. Kraft (1957); L 

RECRUITMENT COMMITTEE: Tentative func}ns: 
To plan and carry out a nationwide program for 
recruiting for school library work. Chairman, 
Geneva Travis, University School Library, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio (1956); Lottie Lee 
Lamb (1956); Irene Marshall (1957); Annabelle 
Koonce (1957); Mildred Nickel (1958). 

SCHOOL LIBRARİES EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: To 
keep the membership informed concerning divi- 
sional news through the publication of School 
Libraries; to encourage school librarians to share 
ideas and write aie on worthwhile activities 
undertaken in their libraries. Chairman, Norris 
McClellan, associate professor, Louisiana State 
University Library School, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana (1957); Leah Schueren (1956); Lillian Y. 
Boula (1957); Naomi Hokanson (1957); Mrs. Jen- 
nie Beth Clark (1957); Florence Derr (1957); Ina 
Beth Cavener (1957); Olivia Way (1957). 

STATISTICS COMMITTEE: To determine ways in 
which school librarians use school library sta- 
tistics; to evaluate existing statistical forms for 
school libraries; to keep AASL informed about 
surrent and major investigations that involve the 
collection of school library statistics; to keep a file 
of school library statistical forms and to make 
them available to school librarians. Chairman, 
James Boula, Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
Illinois (1956); Reba Boomershine (1956); ` Sara 
Fenwick (1956); Louise Riedinger (1956); Dora 
Leavitt Hay (1956); Mildred Nickel (1956); Mary 
Shemorry (1957); Zereda Van Deusen (1958). 

TECHNICAL Processes COMMITTEE: To study 
simplification of classification and cataloging in 
school libraries, and to study publishers’ bindings 


ALA BULLETIN 


from the point of view of use in school libraries, 
Co-Chairmen: Mrs. Effie N. LaPlante, Supervisor, 
Cataloging Section, Division of Libraries, Board of 
Education, 228 No. LaSalle St, Chicago, Il. 
1957); and Carolyn Whitenack, Director, Division 
oF Libraries and Teaching Materials, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 
Indiana (1957); Ruth Junkin (1956); Alice 
Buckley (1956); Louise L. Hiller (1956); Edith I. 
Stokes (1956); Margaret Sue Copenhaver (1957); 
Margaret Louise Turk (1957); Zelma Langworthy 
(1957), Sue Hefley (1958). 

MIAMI CONFERENCE CoMMiTTEE: To provide 
local assistance to the President and the Vice- 
President of the Association in planning and ar- 
ranging for the annual conference. Co-Chairman, 
Mre. Lois McAlister Pilson, Librarian, Miami 
Shores Elementary School, Miami; Mrs. Betty 
Senmon» Dade County Board of Publie Instruction, 
“N75 N.W. 2nd St., Miami. 

STANDARDS COMMITTEE: To revise the existing 
standards for school libraries as they appear in 
School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. Co- 
Chairmen: Miss Ruth Ersted, State Supervisor of 
School Libraries, State Department of Education, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Frances Henne, Associate 
Professor, School of Library Service, Columbia 

University. Representing the American Associa- 
n of School Administrators: J. Harry Adams, 

Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
American Institute of Architects, Representative 
to be appointed; National Council of. Teachers of 
English, Henry I. Christ, Head of English De- 
partment, Andrew Jackson High School, St. Al- 
bans, New York; American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Assn., Dr. Gertrude Forrester, West Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; National 
School Boards Assn., Clifton B. Smith, 252 Pine 
Street, Freeport, New York; American Assn. of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Dr. E. S. Even- 
den, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y.; National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, Dr. Abraham Raskin, Hunter College, New 
York, N.Y.; Association for Supervision & Cur- 
riculum Development, Doris Holmes, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N.Y.; Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion, International, Helen A. McLaughlin, 405 
State Street, Albany, New York; National Assn. 
of Secondary School Principals, Dr. Robert M. 
Amsden, Principal, Columbia High School, 17 
Parker Avenue, Maplewood, N.J.; National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Alice Flickinger, 
Teacher, Social Studies Laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill; Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Mrs. Mary F. Kolen- 
der, Primary Teacher, Munsey Park School, Man- 
hasset, N.Y.; Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Dr. Lorraine Addelston, Principal, 
Public School No. 89, 8528 Britton Ave, Queens, 
New York, N.Y.; Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, NEA, Dr. A. J. Foy Cross, Director of Place- 
ment Services, New York University, New York, 
N.Y.; Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, ALA, Margaret C. Scoggin, Director, 
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Young People’s Service, New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue & 42nd St., New York, N.Y.; James 


_Cass, Research Director, National Citizens Com- 


mission for the Public Schools (terminating Jan. 1, 
1956), 2 Winter Lane, Hicksville, N.Y.; Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, Mrs. Rachael 
W. DeAngelo, Coordinator, Library’ Education 
Program, Queens College, New York; Helen R. 
Sattiey, Director, School Library Service, Board 
of Education, 110 Livingston St., New York, N.Y.; 
Louise Galloway, Acting Assistant Professor Li- 
brary School, Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, Florida; Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, Super- 
visor, City School Libraries, Board of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Nancy Jane Day, Past 
President, AASL, Ex-Officio, Supervisor of Library 
Services, State Department of Education, Colum- 
bia 1, South Carolina; Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, 
President, AASL, Ex-Officio, Route 2, Stone Lake, 
Wisconsin. 
Committee on Membership 


Chairman, Mildred L. Nickel, Director of School 
Libraries, Office of State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, 407 Centennial Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


REGIONAL: CHAIRMEN: 


Recion I: To be appointed. 

RecIon II: Virginia H. Shaver, W.C. 
Mepham High School, Bellmore, N.Y. 

Recron III: Margaret C. Scott, Northampton 
High School, Eastville, Va.; Emily Copeland, 
A & M College, Tallahassee, Fla. ° 

Recron IV: To be appointed. 

Recion V: Mrs. Betty Carlin, South High 
School, S. William & Louisiana, Denver, Colo. 

Recron VI: Josephine Smith, 20 Brookline 
Lane, Dearborn, Mich. 

Recron VII: Olga Sliper, Ballard High School 
Library, 14th Ave., N.W., & W. 65th St., Seattle 
7, Wash. 

Recion VIII: Charlotte A. Cavell, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


ALABAMA: Ella McCain, Box 258, Route 10, 
Birmingham 7. | 

ARIZONA: To be appointed. 

ARKANSAS: Florene Jordan, Magnolia High 
School, Magnolia. 
CALIFORNIA: Marjorie Schramling, Los Angeles 
High School, 4600 Olympia Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Cotorapo: Mrs. Lena Archuleta, Kepner Jr. 
High School, S. Hazel Ct. & W. Kentucky Ave., 
Denver. 

Connecticut: Mary Baker, Lyman Hall High 
School, Wallingford. 

DELAWARE: Margaret Campbell, 818 W. 10th 
St., Wilmington. 

District oF CoLUMBIA: Lucile Carmack, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, 4301-18th St., N.W., 
Washington. 

FLorma: Sara Bell, Director of Instructional 
Materials, Bay City Public Schools, 721 Magnolia 
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Ave., Panama City; Mrs. Dorothy L. Sanford, 
1855 N.W. 71st St., Miami. 

Greorcia: Mrs. Dorothy Blake, Decatur High 
School, N. McDonough St., Decatur; Margaret L. 
Walker, State Library Consultant, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta 8. 

Ioano: Mrs. Emma H. Mount, Middleton High 
School, Middleton. 

ILuiwors: To be appointed. 

Inpiana: Mrs. Edna LaFollette, High School, 
Shelburne. 

Iowa: Lauretta G. McCusker, 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Kansas: Dorothy M. Comin, 308 N.E. Ninth 
St., Abilene. 

Kentucky; Mrs, Harry W. Paxton, Shelbyville 
High School, Shelbyville. 

Louisiana: To be appointed. 

Maine: Ann Marston, Cony High School, 
Augusta. 

MARYLAND: Anna E. Fehl, Elementary School 
No. 248, 726 N. Howard St., Baltimore. 

MassAcuuserts: Katherine Trickey, Swamp- 
scott High School, Swampscott. 

MicuicAn: Fannie B. Foster, 1832 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit. 

Muivnesora: Gladys Larson, 101 Seventh Ave., 
N., Hopkins. 

Mississippr; Alberta Edmondson, Box 918, Jack- 
son. 

MisSourt: Mrs. Virgie King, Aurora. 

Montana: Elza Huffman, Senior High School, 
425 Grand Ave., Billings. 

NEBRASKA: To be appointed. 

Nevapa: Thelma Flavin, Montello School, Mon- 
tello. j 

New Hampsume: Florence C. Derr, Central 
High School, Manchester. 

New Jersey: Helen Heermans, Geo, Washing- 
ton Jr. High School, Ridgewood. 

New Mexico: Nancy B. Trammel, Highlands 
High School, 4700 E. Coal, Albuquerque, 

New Yorx: Eleanor Phillips, New Hartford 
Central High School, New Hartford. 

NortH CAROLINA; Mary Duncan Ring, Director, 
Mecklenberg County School Libraries, Charlotte. 

NortH Daxota: Herbert Earhart, 114 Ninth 
St., Fargo. 

Ono: Ruth M. Busseer, 1500 Brown St., Day- 
ton. 

OKLAHOMA: Mrs. Vera Hall, Edmond High 
School, Edmond. 

Orrcon: Lottie Lee Lamb, Eugene High 
School, Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Margaret G, Graham, Spring- 
field Sr. High School Library, Leamy Ave., Spring- 
field, Delaware County. 

Ruope Isuanp: Katheryn C. Ray, Nathan 
Bishop Jr. High School, 101 Sessions St., Provi- 

ence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Carrie Moore, Anderson High 
School, 1200 E. River, Anderson. 

SoutH Daxota: Edna Akre, Brookings High 
School, Brookings. 


lowa State 
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TENNESSEE: Leniel Edwards, Training School, 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 

Texas: Deurene Morgan, 3400 Bluebonnet Dr., 
Victoria; Mrs. Adelene James, I. M. Terrell High 
School, 1411 E. 18th St., Fort Worth. 

Uran: Mrs. Jennie Whitby, Junior High Schoo” 
Cedar City. 

VERMONT: To be appointed, 

Vema: Viriginia Ruff, 415 Bedford Ave., 
Bedford; Susan E. Fain, Dunbar High School, 
Lynchburg. 

WasnınctoN: Vera L. McDowell, N. Kitsap 
High School, Poulsbo. 

West Vircinia: Susanna Rose, Stonewall Jack- 
son High School, Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Margaret J. Moss, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Board of Education, Madison. 

Wyominc: Rose Mary Malone, 732 S. Fark 
St., Casper. a ce fae 

MARITME Provinces: Mrs. Myra C. Vemo, 
Provincial Dept. of Education, Box 578, Halifax, 
N.S 


Ontario: Margaret Fraser, Galt Collegiate In- 
stitute, Galt, 

QuesEc: Frances M. Dumaresq, Protestant 
School Board of Greater Montreal, 3460 McTavish 
St., Montreal 2. 

AuasKxa: Joanne Lind, Box 531, Seward. 


Hawan: Mrs. Aileen Perlstein, Kapalam 
School, 1601 N. School St., Honolulu. 
State Assembly 

The State Assembly is composed of the presid- 
ing officers or a delegate of the school library 
organization, or school library sections, of other 
organizations representing a state, territory, prov- 
ince or region. 

ALABAMA: Sybil Baird; Mrs. Janie B. Morgan. 

ARIZONA: Leta Weaver. 

ARKANSAS: Evelyn Cannon. 

CALIFORNIA: Irene Mensing. 

Cotorapo: Robert Edwards. 

Connecticut: Mrs. Virginia C. Dooley. 

DELAWARE: Mrs. Kay Armstrong. 

District or CoLtumMsBia: Mary Butler Harvey. 

Frorma: Emily A. Copeland; Mrs. Rosebud 
Willard. 

Grorcia: Leroy C. Childs; Mrs. Mildred C. 
Garrett. 

Ioano: Mrs. Emma H. Mount. 

Inurnois: Viola James. 

INDIANA: Herbert L. Beatty. 

Iowa: Carl Orthner. 

Kansas: Mrs. Margarett G. Lowman. 

Kentucky: James R. O’Rourke; Ruby Trower. 

Lourstana: Mrs. Clara O. Cheeves. 

Maine: Frances Lombard. 

MARYLAND: Helen Perdue. 

MassAcnuserts: Alice M. Buckley. 

Micuican: Ruby J. Brown, 

MINNESOTA: Naomi Hokanson. 

Mississippi: Susie Bull. 

Missouri: Mrs. Kenneth Campbell. 

Montana: Elza Huffman, 
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Nesraskxa: Eva M. Erixon. 

Nevapa: Mrs. Alene De Ruff. 

New Hamesure: Mrs. Theresa P. Roberts. 

New Jersey: Marguerite Baechtold. 

New Mexico: Mrs. Valdera Soare. 

New York: Helen C, Welsh. 

Nortu Carouina: Mrs. Willie B. Hill; Mrs. Ele- 
anor C. Hagaman. 

Norra Daxora: Darlene Fulsaas. 

Onto: Caroline G. Holmes. 

OKLAHOMA: Mrs, Edith Holley. 

Orxecon: Lottie Lee Lamb. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Anne Belle Hamilton. 

Ruope Iscanp: Sheila K. Cosgrove, 

SourH CAROLINA: Mrs. M. C. Poole; Mrs. Kath- 
erine Wheeler. 

Soutu Daxota: Alma Thomas. 
* TENNESSEE: Mrs. Johnnie Louise Pryor; Mrs. 
“\Killodane Stewart. 
Texas: William W. Bennett; Mrs. Luella Hig- 
ey. 
ane Mrs. Mae Jensen. . 
VERMONT: Mrs. Elizabeth B. Greene. 
Virc: Leone A. Cooper. 
Wasuincron: Elizabeth Clarke. 
Wisconsin: Mrs. Jane K. Billings. 
Wvrominc: Emma Duis. 


Canapa: Margaret Fraser. 
eon Aileen Perlstein. 
Division Representatives 


AACTE COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON COLLE- 
GIATE PROBLEMS IN TEACHER EDUCATION: Mrs. 
Lois T. Place. ` 

AuDIO-VIsuaL Board: C. Walter Stone. 

CLA NEWBERY-CALDECOTT Awarps COMMIT- 
TEE: Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, Helen Atkinson, 
Jone Ellen Carstens, M. Bernice Wiese, Lois 
Famnin, 

AASL CoMMITTEE ON IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
MANAGEMENT Survey: Chairman, Elizabeth Wil- 
liams; Sara Jones, Jean Anderson, Lucile Raley, 
Nancy Jane Day. 

Councilors 


Lois Fetterman, Librarian, John Burroughs Jr. 
High School, 600 S. McCadden Place, Los 
Angeles, 5, Calif. (1956) 

Pauline O’Melia, Division of Library Science, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
(1956) 

Evelyn Robinson, Consultant, School Libraries, 
and Work with Children and Young People, 
Div. of Library Extension, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
(1956) | 

Mrs. Lena Y. DeGrummond, Supervisor of School 
Libraries, State Dept. of Education, Baton 
Rouge, La. (1957) 

Mrs. Carrie C. Robinson, School Libraries Con- 
sultant; State Dept. of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama (1957) 

Lyle E. Evans, Provincial Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Dept. of Education, Legislative Build- 
ing, Regina, Sask., Canada (1957) 
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Esther R. Barth, Librarian, Monroe High School, 
Monroe, Michigan (1958) ` 

Ingrid O. Miller, Librarian, Edina-Morningside 
High School, 5701 Normandale Road, Minneap- 
olis 10, Minn. (1958) , 

Elizabeth Lee Morgan, Librarian, Alta Vista Jr. 
High School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, New 
Mexico (1958) : 

Beatrice Paddock, Librarian, Wichita High School 
West, 820 S. Osage, Wichita 12, Kan. (1958) 
Evelyn C. Thornton, Supervisor, Arlington Public 
School Libraries, Arlington, Virginia (1958) 
Caroline Holmes, Director of School Libraries, 
Columbus Public School Libraries, 270 E. State 

Street, Columbus 15, Ohio (1959) 

Othella Denman, Head Librarian, Waco High 
School Library, 815 Columbus Ave., Waco, 
Texas (1959) 

Marylyn Davis, Librarian, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Conn. (1959) 

Elizabeth H. Clarke, Librarian, Jane Addams Jr. 
High School, E, 112th & 34th N.E. Seattle, 55, 
Wash. (1959) 

Carolyn Whitenack, Director of School Libraries, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. (1959) 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


A Division of the American 
Library Association = 


First meeting, 1889; bylaws adepted, 1923; new 
and revised bylaws adopted, 1988. (Formerly 
College and Reference Section. Name changed 
by vote of the section, June 1938, approved by the 
Council, December 1938. New constitution and 
bylaws adopted May 30, 1940, and accepted as a 
division by the ALA Council, May 81, 1940.) The 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
has as its object the promotion of library service 
and librarianship in college, university, and re- 
search libraries including the reference depart- 
ments of public libraries. Its program of activi- 
ties is designed to advance the standards of library 
service in the broadest sense in these kinds of 
libraries and to continue the professional and 
scholarly growth of their staffs. The association 
normally holds general sessions and business meet- 
ings at annual conferences and midwinter meet- 
ings. Each of the six sections normally has a 
program session or a business meeting at mid- 
winter and the annual convention. The sections 
take responsibility for problems peculiar to their 
types of libraries or work. 

Officers for 1955-56: president, Robert Vosper, 
director of libraries, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence; vice-president and president-elect, Robert 
W. Orr, director, Iowa State College Library, 
Ames; executive secretary, Arthur T. Hamlin, ALA 
Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL; 
treasurer, Ralph H. Parker, librarian, University 
of Missouri, Columbia; past president, Guy R. 
Lyle, director of libraries, Emory University, 
Emory University, Ga. 
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Directors (at large): William S. Dix, librarian, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. (1958); David 
Jolly, ass’t. librarian, Deering Library, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. (1956); Law- 
rence S. Thompson, director of libraries, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington (1957). 

Directors ‘representing sections: College Librar- 
ies: Sarah’ D. Jones, librarian, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. (1958); Junior College Libraries: 
Ruth E. Scarborough, librarian, Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, N.J. (1957); Pure and Ap- 
plied Science: Louise O. Bercaw, ass’t. librarian, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
(1957); Reference iba. Mary N. Barton, 
head, General Reference Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md. (1958); Libraries of 
Teacher Training Institutions: Mildred Herrick, 
librarian, West Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham (1958); University Libraries: L. H. 
Kirkpatrick, librarian, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City (1958). Chairmen of sections are ex 
oficio directors without vote. ACRL representa- 
tives on ALA Council are directors during the last 
year of their terms. These are: Charles M. Adams, 
Margaret L. Johnson, Edmon Low, and Raynard C. 
Swank, 

ACRL representatives on ALA Council: see 
page 619. 


Membership 


Any member of the ALA may become a mem- 
ber of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries and one of its sections, without the pay- 
ment of additional dues, by indicating the division 
and section when paying ALA dues. There were 
5816 members of the division as of Dec. 31, 1954. 

Dues: Under the financial arrangement for the 
support of the divisions, ACRL receives a portion 
of the ALA dues paid by those members who 
specify membership in this division. This portion 
is 20% of the dues of $3 members and 60% of other 
dues or $6, whichever is less. This represents a 
range of 12% to a maximum of 60% for all ACRL 
purposes. If ACRL is the second division with 
which the member wishes to affiliate, he should 
add 20% to his ALA dues (not to exceed $2), which 
ALA in turn passes on to the division. Those 
wishing to belong to more than one section of 
ACRL must pay to the ACRL Treasurer 50¢ for 
each additional section. 

A contributor to life membership in the ALA 
after July 1, 1940, may be eed as a member 
in the ACRL by designating this division to the 
ALA Treasurer who shall allot to the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries treasury $2 
per year during the lifetime of the member. A 
contributor to life membership in the ALA before 
1940 may become a life member in the ACRL by 
the payment of $10 to this division. 

Publications: College and Research Libraries is 
published bimonthly in January, March, May, 
July, September, November. It is sent to all 
ACRL members who pay ALA dues of $6.00 or 
more, Subscriptions to non-members, $5.00 per 
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year; single copies, $1.25; orders of five or more 
numbers, $1.00 each. Payment for subscriptions 
should be addressed to ALA. 

The ACRL Monographs Series are available on 
a standing order or single order basis. Orders fo 
this series should be addressed to: ACRL Mono- 
graphs, c/o American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

The ACRL Microcard Series, which began in 
1958, is available on a standing order or single 
order basis. Orders should be addressed to Micro- 
publication Service, University of Rochester Press, 
Rochester 8, N.Y. 


Sections 


COLLECE LIBRARIES: Chairman, James H. Rich- 
ards, Jr., librarian, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, Benja- 


min B. Richards; secretary, Barbara HubBard. on 


Junior CoLLEGE Lisrarres: Chairman, Mrs. 
Thelma V. Taylor, librarian, Los Angeles Harbor 
Junior College, Wilmington, Calif.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, Angelin E. Tesdell; secretary, 
Orlin C. Spicer. 

PURE AND APPLIED ScteNcE: Chairman, William 
S. Budington, associate librarian, John Crerar Li- 
brary, 86 E. Randolph St, Chicago, Ill; vice 


chairman and chairman-elect, J. Richard Blanch- 
ard; secretary, Mrs. Mildred K. Heatwole. 
S. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS: Chairman, Thom 
Shaw, head, Public Reference Section, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney; 
secretary, Janet White. 

LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
Chairman, Donald A. Woods, librarian, Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers College, Milwaukee; secretary 
and chairman-elect, Katharine Walker. 

University Lisraries: Chairman, Edward B. 
Stanford, librarian, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; vice chairman and chairman-elect, 
William H. Jesse; secretary, Miss Roy Land. 


Committees 


COMMITTEE ON Aupio-visuaL Work: To collect 
data on and to promote the use of audio-visual 
services; to offer guidance to librarians who need 
advice on audio-visual equipment, procedures 
and other related matters; to study and to make 
available data both on audio-visual materials of 
instruction and on audio-visual research materials; 
in general, to cooperate with the ALA Audio- 
Visual Board in the development of policy regard- 
ing audio-visual matters on college campuses and 
in research libraries. Chairman, Louis S. Shores, 
dean of the library school, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee; Fleming Bennett; Jane L. Culler; 
Budd L. Gambee, Jr; John F. Harvey; Margaret 
I. Rufsvold; Walter Stone. 

Buitpincs Commrrree: To take general re- 
sponsibility for ACRL services and investigations 
which deal directly with college library buildings 
and furnishings; to cooperate with related ALA 
committees on broader problems of general li- 
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brary architecture, decoration and equipment; 
specifically, to promote investigation and research, 
and to encourage publication in this area; to be 
available for consultation by librarians, architects, 


lege administrators, etc. on buildings problems; 
t 


recommend consultants when detailed study 
and advice is required; to assist the ALA library 
in collecting data and publications relating to li- 
brary buildings; to engage in active promotion of 
worthwhile standards or principles for this area; 
and, as desirable, to arrange for buildings insti- 
tutes. Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy M. Crosland, di- 
rector of libraries, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta; Mrs. Edna Hanley Byers; Cecil 
K. Byrd; Donald F. Cameron; Edwin T. Coman, 
Jr; Mary K. Dempsey; Ellen Lord; James D. 


. Mack. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES: To study ACRL 


T. “bSmfnittees and to recommend the establishment 
wh, « 


‘or discontinuance of committees as the needs of 
the association require; to define the duties of 
committees subject to approval of the Board of 
Directors; to solicit recommendations for appoint- 
ments to committees, and to transmit these rec- 
ommendations with its own advice to the presi- 
dent and the president-elect. Chairman, Kathryn 
R. Renfro, asst. director of libraries for technical 


* service, University of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln; 


rman L, Kilpatrick; N. Orwin Rush; Melvin J. 
Votes. 

COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE PROGRAMS: As re- 
quested by the president, to assist him in making 
special divisional arrangements at the annual con- 
ference and in planning programs for the ACRL 
membership meeting and general session programs 
at the annual conference and the midwinter meet- 
ing. Note: These responsibilities belong to the 
president who may desire assistance in meeting 
them. The committee must be careful not to con- 
flict with the conference arrangements which are 
the proper responsibilities of ALA. Chairman, 
George W. Rosner, circulation librarian, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND ByLaws: To 
consider amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws and to make recommendations regarding 
them. Chairman, Joseph W. Kraus, librarian, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va.; Joseph C. 
Borden; A. Mercer Daniel; William R. Pullen., 

COMMITTEE ON DUPLICATES EXCHANGE UNION: 
To take leadership in the general area of exchange 
of materials among college libraries by studying 
needs and methods, and by promoting and direct- 
ing cooperative schemes designed to use most 
effectively any materials made available by li- 
braries without charge, Chairman, Whiton Powell, 
librarian, N.Y. State Colleges of Agriculture & 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
Alfred H. Lane; Mrs. Dorsey L. MacDonald; 
Charles Penrose; Helen M. Welch. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE IMPLEMENTATION 
or THE ALA MANAGEMENT Survey: To define the 
area of interest of the division for the purposes 
of reorganization as recommended. by the Survey, 
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and to study other changes which may be required 
by the Survey Steering Committee recommenda- 
tions, Chairman, Robert W. Severance, deputy di- 
rector, The Army Library, Washington, D.C. 
Florence M. Gifford; Richard H. Lopsdon; Wyllis 
E. Wright. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCING COLLEGE AND RE- 
SEARCH Lisraries: To assist with the financial 
support of C&RL, particularly by solicitation of 
advertising and by the promotion of non-member 
subscriptions. Chairman, Edwards C. Heintz, li- 
brarian, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Joseph 
Brewer; Stith M. Cain; William R. Lansberg, 
Philip J. McNiff; David K. Maxfield. 

COMMITTEE ON FOUNDATION Proyecrs: Chair- 
man, Robert Vosper, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence; Humphrey G. Bous- 
field; Theodore A, Distler; Kevin Guinagh; Arthur 
T. Hamlin; Flora Belle Ludington; Robert W. Orr; 
Frank H. Sparks; Louis B. Wright. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: To select candidates 
for elective offices in ACRL. The bylaws give this 
committee specific instructions. Chairman, Ermine 
Stone, librarian, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y.; Lois H. Daniel; Viola Gustafson; Guy 
R. Lyle; Donald O. Rod; H. Dean Stallings; Mrs. 
Thelma V. Taylor. 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: To serve as the 
policy formulating body for ACRL Publications, 
and as such, to serve in this field as liaison be- 
tween ACRL and other organizations; to stimulate 
and to promote research activitiés useful to the 
further development of college, university and 
reference libraries; to encourage the production 
and distribution of worthy publications derived 
from these and other productive activities. Chair- 
man, Jerrold Orne, director, Air University Li- 
brary, Maxwell Airforce Base, Montgomery, Ala.; 
David K. Berninghausen; Humphrey Bousfield; W. 
Stanley Hoole; Louis Kaplan; Arthur M. Mc- 
Anally; Henry Madden; LeRoy Merritt; David 
K. Maxfield (ex officio); Maurice F. Tauber (ex 
officio); Lawrence S. Thompson (ex officio). 

COMMITTEE ON RARE Booxs, MANUSCRIPTS AND 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS; To promote wider under- 
standing of the value of rare books and manu- 
scripts to scholarly research and to cultural 
growth; to encourage a more enlightened approach 
to the care, use and identification of rare books 
in all libraries; to provide a meeting place for 
the discussion of problems common to the rare 
book librarian; and to encourage librarians of 
these collections to become active and interested 
members of ACRL. Chairman, Colton Storm, di- 
rector, Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Jerome M. Edelstein; Hannah D. 
French; Mrs. Georgia Haugh; Gerald D. Mc- 
Donald; John W. Parker; Marjorie G. Wynne. 

COMMITTEE ON RECRUITING: 1) To assist exist- 
ing activities and programs designed to encourage 
desirable people, especially people with a capacity 
for growth, to enter the library profession. 2) By 
a continuing emphasis upon the rewards of li- 
brarianship, especially in the college and reference 
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fields, to encourage’ librarians in training and to 
encourage practicing librarians to remain in the 
profession. 3) To keep informed constantly as to 
the availability of professionally prepared librari- 
ans in relation to the actual demand for properly 
trained librarians for the various types of work 
in college; university and reference libraries. 4) 
To cooperate with the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Work as a Career. Chairman, Eugene P. 
Watson, librarian, Northwestern State University, 
Natchitoches, La.; Marian Allen; Charlotte Ander- 
son; Lillie K. Daly; Robert Lightfoot; Russell 
Shank; Robert Talmadge; Margaret Terwilliger; 
Darthula Wilcox. 

COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS WITH LEARNED 
Societies: To establish closer relations between 
ACRL and various learned societies, educational 
and professional, and accrediting agencies. Note: 
The committee’s immediate assignments are to 
explore this large area and to concentrate on re- 
lationships with learned societies. Chairman, Wil- 
liam S. Dix, librarian, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J.; Charles W. David; Arthur T. 
Hamlin (ex officio); Stanley Pargellis; Paul North 
Rice; Ralph R. Shaw; Robert Vosper (ex officio). 

COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS: To take responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of library standards and 
support; to direct the development of standards 
for college libraries; and to work with accrediting 
associations on their instructions for the examina- 
tion of libraries. Chairman, Wayne S. Yenawine, 
circulation librarian, University of Ilinois, Urbana; 
Lottie M. Skidmore; Robert M. Trent; Ruth 
Walling; David C. Weber; Mrs. Minnie R. Bowles; 
Archie L. McNeal; Eli M. Oboler. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES: To represent the As- 
sociation in each state or-area and to see that the 
Association is informed of needs, attitudes and de- 
velopments of libraries and librarians within the 
state or area; some specific tasks are to promote 
membership, to recommend people for committee 
appointments and elective office, to report news 
for publication in C&RL or for possible 
action by ACRL headquarters, and to propose 
problems for research and study. Chairman, Mary 
D. Herrick, associate librarian, College of Liberal 
Arts, Boston University, Boston, Mass. Alabama: 
Clyde H. Cantrell, director of libraries, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; Arizona and New 
Mexico: Donald M. Powell, head, Reference 
Dept., University of Arizona, Tucson; Arkansas: 
Rhoda M. Burgess, librarian, Graduate Center, 
Pharmacy Library, University of Arkansas, 16th 
and Lewis Sts., Little Rock; California: Miss Page 
Ackerman, ass’t, librarian, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Colorado and Wyoming: Eugene H. 
Wilson, director of libraries, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; Connecticut and Rhode Island: 
Francis P. Allen, librarian, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston; Delaware, Maryland, and District 
of Columbia: Joseph H. Reason, librarian, Howard 
University, Washington 1, D.C.; Florida: Norman 
L. Kilpatrick, director of libraries, Florida State 
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University, Tallahassee; Georgia: W. Porter Kellam, 
director of libraries, University of Georgia, Athens; 
Hawaii: Carl G. Stroven, librarian, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu; Idaho and Montana: Miss Les- 
ley M. Heathcote, librarian, Montana State COF 
lege, Bozeman; Illinois: Stanley E. Gwynn, ass’t. 
director of libraries, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Indiana: Robert M. Agard, librarian, 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.; Iowa: Grant 
D. Hanson, asst. director, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames; Kansas: William F. Baehr, librarian, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; Kentucky: 
Elizabeth D. Gilbert, librarian, Berea College, 
Berea, Ky.; Louisiana: Patricia G. Catlett, ass’t. 
librarian, Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mond; Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermant: 
Richard W. Morin, librarian, Dartmouth College, ` 
Hanover, N.H.; Massachusetts: Robert Ea Booths 


Associate Librarian, Massachusetts Institute of", 


Technology, Cambridge; Michigan: Katharine M. 
Stokes, librarian, .Western Michigan College of 
Kalamazoo; Minnesota: David R. 
Watkins, asst. reference librarian, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Mississippi: Bethany C. 
Swearingen, assoc. librarian, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss.; Missouri: Ralph H. Parker, li- 


brarian, University of Missouri, Columbia; Ne- » 


braska: Frank A. Lundy, director of libraries, Unj 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Nevada and a: 
Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, librarian, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City; New Jersey: Theodore Ep- 
stein, librarian, Rider College, Trenton, N.J.; New 
York (metropolitan): Morris A. Gelfand, librarian, 
Queens College, Flushing L.I., N.Y.; New York (up- 
state): Giles F. Shepherd, Jr., asst. director of li- 
braries, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; North 
Carolina: Olan V. Cook, associate director of li- 
braries, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
North Dakota and South Dakota: H. Dean Stallings, 
librarian, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo; 
Ohio: John B. Nicholson, Jr., librarian, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio; Oklahoma: Edmon Low, li- 
brarian, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater; Ore- 
gon and Washington: Carl W. Hintz, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene; Pennsylvania (east): 
James D. Mack, librarian, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Pennsylvania (west): Ralph W. Mc- 
Comb, librarian, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College; South Carolina: Alfred H. Rawlinson, li- 
brarian, University of South Carolina, Columbia; 
Tennessee: Ruth C, Ringo, assoc. director of li- 
braries, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Texas: 
Robert M. Trent, director of libraries, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas; Virginia: Ray W. 
Frantz, Jr., librarian, University of Richmond, 
Richmond, Va.; West Virginia: Gilbert G. Fites, 
Jr, librarian, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, 
W.Va.; Wisconsin: Gerhard B. Naeseth, associate 
director, University of Wisconsin Library, Madi- 
son. 

COMMITTEE ON Sratistics: To collect gen- 
eral and salary statistics of libraries and to pre- 


pare this material for publication; to study needs . 
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for college library statistics and to answer questions 
regarding them. Chairman, Dale M. Bentz, as- 
sociate director of libraries, Iowa State University, 
Iowa City; E. Walfred Erickson; E. Bernice Field; 
Syrence C. Gorchels; Walter Hausdorfer; Ruth E. 
Scarborough; Joseph N. Whitten. 


ACRI, REPRESENTATIVES ON: 


ALA COMMITTEE ON DIVISIONAL RELATIONS— 
John H. Moriarty, director of libraries, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. l 

REPRESENTATIVE TO CNLA—Wyllis E. Wright, 
librarian, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

CNLA Jort COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY EDUCA- 
Tion—Jesse H. Shera, dean, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 


_ Ohio. 


* 


e [NLA Joint COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION 


-OF CULTURAL AND Screntiric Resournces—Burton 


@ 


W. Adkinson, director, Reference Department, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

CNLA Jot COMMITTEE on Sranparps—Frank 
A. Lundy, director of libraries, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Joint COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK AS A 
CAareER—Eugene P. Watson, librarian, North- 
western State University, Natchitoches, La. 

s Jont Microcarp Commirree—John R. Russell, 
lixarian, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

CNLA Joint COMMITTEE To STUDY RELATIONS 
BETWEEN LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT-—Donald F. Cameron, 
librarian, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Jost Apvisory COMMITTEE ON UNION LIST OF 
Serrats—Andrew D. Osborn, asst. librarian, Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

U. S. Book ExcHance ComMmirrer—Laurence J. 
Kipp, chief, Loan Service, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND — 
CLASSIFICATION 


Catalog Section established 1900. Reorganized 
as Division of Cataloging and Classification 1940. 
Revised constitution and bylaws adopted July 2, 
1947. The object of the division is to contribute 
to library service and librarianship through en- 
couragement and promotion of activities in the 
fields of cataloging and classification and related 
areas through cooperation with other groups in- 
terested in these fields, and through encourage- 
ment of activities for the benefit of the professional 
welfare of the members. 

Officers for 1955-56: President, Evelyn Hensel, 
Pennsylvania State University Library, University 
Park, Pa.; vice-president and president elect, 
Margaret W. Ayrault, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; treasurer, Edwin B. 
Colburn, H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52, 
N.Y.; chairman, Council of Regional Groups, 
Henrietta Howell, University of Cincinnati Li- 
brary, Cincinnati 21, Ohio; past president, 
Benjamin A. Custer, Detroit Public Library, De- 
troit 2, Mich.; executive secretary, Mrs. Orcena 
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Mahoney, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill; directors-at-large: Carlyle J. 
Frarey, School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Arnold H. 
Trotier, University of Illinois Library,’ Urbana, IL; 
Sarah K. Vann, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Library School, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. i 
ALA Councilors: See page 619. 


Committees 


BOARD ON CATALOGING PoLicy AND RESEARCH: 
Chairman, John W. Cronin, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., Margaret C. Brown, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bella 
E. Schachtman, U, S. Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington 25, D.C.; Maurice F. 
Tauber, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N.Y.; Wyllis E. Wright, 
Williams College Library, Williamstown, Mass. 

COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION: Chairman, 
Elizabeth Tarver, Louisiana State University Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge 8, La.; Dale M. Bentz, State 
University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Ruby E. Egbert, Washington State Library, 
Olympia, Wash.; Robert E. Kingery, New York 
Publie Library, New York 18, N.Y.; Kathryn Ren- 
ee University of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln 8, 
Neb, 

COMMITTEE ON AWARD OF THE MARGARET 
MANN CITATION: Chairman, Mary Darrah Herrick, 
Chenery Library, Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston 15, Mass.; Elsa H. Ihm, St. 
Paul Public Library, St. Paul 2, Minn.; Miss Clyde 
Pettus, Division of Librarianship, Emory Univer- 
sity, Emory University, Ga. 

COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION: Chairman. 
J. Elias Jones, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio; Frances Fisher, Cossitt Library, 
Memphis 3, Tenn.; Sadie McMurry, ra of 
California Library, Los Angeles 24, Calif.; Eliza- 
beth Peeler, University of Miami Library, Coral 
Gables 46, Fla.; Jean Wenger Scherr, Ball State 
Teachers College Library, Muncie, Ind. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS: 
Chairman, Helen Jane Jones, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Missile Systems Division Library, 
Van Nuys, Calif.; Charles C. Bead, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; Phebe Booth, 
Public Library, Waukegan, Ill, Mildred Herrick, 
Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham, Wash.; John A. Humphry, City Li- 
brary Association, Springfield 5, Mass. 

COMMITTEE ON DescriprrvE CATALOGING: 
Chairman, Marian Sanner, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1, Md.; Lois Afflerbach, Queens 
College Library, Flushing 67, N.Y. Mrs. Varelia 
H. Farmer, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio; Jeannette Hagan, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles 24, Calif.; Mrs. Esther 
Eytcheson Mueller, Linda Hall Library, Kansas 
City 10, Mo.; George Piternick, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley 4, Calif.; Altha E. Terry, 
Columbia University tees N.Y. 

COMMITTEE ON Enecrions: Chairman, Mrs. 
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Esther S. Zimmerman, Chicago Publie Library, 
Chicago 2, Ill; Jean Schmidt, Winnetka Public 
Library, Winnetka, Ill; Doris Welsh, Newberry 
Library, Chicago, Ill. 

COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP: Chairman, Mrs. 
Jeanne M. Holmes, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington 25, D.C.; Mary 
Moore Beale, Teachers College Library, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y.; Mrs. Edith 
Degani, Fort Schuyler, New York 65, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Dena Epstein, 2700 DeWitt Ter., Linden, N.J.; 
Louise Hiller, Denver Public Schools, Department 
of Library Service, Denver 2, Colo; Loeta L. 
Johns, Seattle Public Library, Seattle 4, Wash.; 
Mrs. Dorothy P. Ladd, Chenery Library, Boston 
University College of Liberal Arts, Boston 15, 
Mass.; Eleanor S. Lucas, University of Florida Li- 
braries, Gainesville, Fla.; Virginia E. Murray, Mc- 
Gill University Library School, Montreal 2, 
Quebec; Emilie Varden Smith, University of Ken- 
tucky Libraries, Lexington, Ky.; Eloise Rue, 
833 Seventeenth St, Wilmette, Ill. State rep- 
resentatives: Alabama, Lucile Crutcher, Gorgas 
Library, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., Arizona, Dorothy F. Siebecker, Univer- 
sity of Arizona Library, Tucson, Ariz.; Arkansas, 
Margaret E. Goldsby, University of Arkansas 
Library, Fayetteville, Ark.; California (North- 
ern) and Nevada, Olive Swain, California State 
Library, Sacramento, Calif.; California (South- 
em), Jeannette Hagan, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Las Angeles 24, Calif.; Colorado 
and Wyoming, M. Ramona Cox, Colorado Springs 
Public Library, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Connecti- 
cut, Helen B. Uhrich, Divinity School Library, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Delaware 
(see Maryland); Florida, Edna E. Van Syoe, 
Florida State University Library, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; Georgia, Anne LeConte McKay, Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Ga.; Idaho, Martha M. Guenther, 
Idaho State College Library, Pocatello, Idaho; 
Illinois (1 to be appointed); Indiana, Thera P. 
Cavender, Public tbe, Indianapolis, Ind.; Iowa 
(L to be appointed); Kansas, John L, Glinka, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; Kentucky, 
Mrs. Ellen Butler Stutsman, University of Ken- 
tucky Libraries, Lexington 29, Ky.; Louisiana, 
Mrs, Millicent Hennigan, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Library, Baton Rouge 8, La.; Maine (see 
New Hampshire); Maryland and Delaware, Emily 
C. Schilpp, Johns Hopkins University Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; Massachusetts, Mrs. Dorothy P. 
Ladd, Chenery Library, College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University, Boston 15, Mass.; Michigan, 
Frieda Hinrichs, Michigan State University Li- 
brary, East Lansing, Mich.; Minnesota, Marion 
Phillips, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul 2, Minn.; 
Mississippi, Alice R. Collins, University of Missis- 
sippi Library, Oxford, Miss.; Missouri, Mary 
K. Murray, Washington University Libraries, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Montana, Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, Great 
Falls Public Library, Great Falls, Mont. Ne- 
braska, Esther Marian Shubert, University of Ne- 
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braska Libraries, Lincoln, Neb.; Nevada (see 
California, Northern); New Hampshire, Maine and 
Vermont, William Ross Lansberg, Baker Library, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H.; New Jers? 
Mrs. Selda Arginteanu Arnoff, 17 Chittenden Ave., 
New York 33, N.Y.; New Mexico, Mrs. Lorene 
Pope, Eastern New Mexico Library, Portales, 
N.M.; New York City, Lois Afflerbach, Queens 
College Library, Flushing 67, N.Y.; New York, 
(Upstate), Joseph L. Cohen, State Library, Albany 
1, N.Y.; North Carolina, Frances L. Yocom, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, 
N.C; North Dakota (see South Dakota); Ohio, 
Elizabeth Fogle, Canton Publie Library, Canton, 
Ohio; Oklahoma, Edith Scott, University of Okla- 


homa Library, Norman, Okla.; Oregon, Estelle . 


Erickson, Portland Library Association, Portlandy 


Ore.; Pennsylvania, Margaret C. Brown, Free Li-.- 


brary of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rhode 
Island, Mr. Kay Kirlin Moore, Hay Library, 
Brown University, Providence, R.I.; South Caro- 
lina, Jessie G. Ham, McKissick Library, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia 19, S.C.; South Da- 
kota and North Dakota, Elaine C. Smogard, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota Library, Vermillion, $.D.; 


Tennessee, C. Moffett Moore, Cossitt Library, , 


Memphis, Tenn.; Texas, Barbara Bongarg, 
Fondren Library, Rice Institute, Houston, Par 
Vermont (see New Hampshire); Virgini? and 
West Virginia, Ray O. Hummel, Jr., Virginia State 
Library, Richmond 19, Va.; Washington, Edith 
Serier, Everett Public Library, Everett, Wash.; 
West Virginia (see Virginia); Wisconsin, E. Ber- 
nice Gibson, Library School, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis.; Wyoming (see Colorado); 
District of Columbia, Anna Elizabeth Dougherty, 
U. S. Armed Forces Medical Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Hawaii, Dorothy C. McAlister, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Honolulu; Puerto Rico (1 to be ap- 
pointed); Canada (Eastern), Katharine Ball, Li- 
brary School, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, 
Ontario; Canada Prairie Provinces), Adrienne 
Llewellyn, Public Library, Regina, Saskatchewan; 
Canada (Western), (1 to be appointed); Mexico 
(1 to be appointed). 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Chairman, Adele 
Ewell, University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Paul B. Kebabian, New York Public 
Library, New York 18, N.Y.; Rachel K. Schenk, 
Library School, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; Mary Louise Seely, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 
15, Calif.; Phyllis L. Vair, Public Library, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 

PROGRAM CoMMITTEE: Chairman, Evelyn Hen- 
sel (ex-officio), Pennsylvania State University 
Library, University Park, Pa.; Ray O. Hummel, Jr., 
Virginia State Library, Richmond 19, Va.; Mrs. 
Orcena Mahoney (ex-officio), American Library 
Association, Chicago 11, Hl; Anita E. Welge, 
Scientific Library, U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D.C.; Margaret W. Ayrault (ex-officio), University 
of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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COMMITTEE ON: PuBLIC RELATIONS AND RE- 
crurrinc: Chairman, Claribel Sommerville, Des 
Moines Public Library, Des Moines 9, Jowa; 
Sleanor R. Hasting, Armed Forces Medical Li- 
brary, Washington 25, D.C.; Sarah R. Reed, 
Florida State University Library School, Talla- 
hassee; Jo Ann Wiles, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Ill; Marian A. Youngs, Univer- 
sity of Florida Libraries, Gainesville, Fla. 

COMMITTEE ON PuBLICATIONS: Chairman, Edith 
Scott, University of Oklahoma Library, Norman, 
Okla.; Helen Becker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 
18, Pa.; Paul S. Dunkin, Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, Washington 8, D.C.; Mrs. Grete W. 
Frugé, School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 


weroaiia, Berkeley 4, Calif.; Esther J. Piercy, Enoch 


Rratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 
* COMMITTEE ON SuByECcT Heaprncs: Chairman, 


"Mrs. M. Elizabeth Moore, Detroit Public Library, 


Detroit 2, Mich.; Bartol Brinkler, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge 88, Mass.; Oliver L. Lilley, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y.; Elmer M. Schloeder, Army 
Library, Washington 25, D.C.; Nina R. Thomp- 
son, H. W. Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y. 

CATALOG Cope REVISION COMMITTEE: Steering 


” Committee: Chairman, Wyllis E. Wright, Williams 


College Library, Williamstown, Mass.; Richard 
S, Angell, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Laura C. Colvin, School of Library Science, 
Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass.; Marian Sanner 
(ex-officio), Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
1, Md.; Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana, Ull.; General Members: Arthur B. 
Berthold, Library Division, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y.; Dorothy 
J. Comins, Wayne University Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich.; Benjamin A. Custer, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, Detroit 2, Mich.; John M. Dawson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library, Chicago 87, IIL; 
F. Bernice Field, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn.; Mary Darrah Herrick, Chenery Li- 
brary, Boston University College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston 15, Mass.; Paul B. Kebabian, New York 
Public Library, New York 18, N.Y.; Alex Laden- 
son, Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Il; M. 
Ruth MacDonald, Armed Forces Medical Library, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Anne Ethelyn Markley, 
School of Librarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif.; Mildred O’Connor, Boston Pub- 
lic Library, Boston, Mass.; Esther J. Piercy, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md.; Victor A. 
Schaefer, University of Notre Dame Library, 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Maurice F. Tauber, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y.; Advisory Committee: Katharine 
Ball, Library School, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ontario; Donald Coney, University of 
California Library, Berkeley 4, Calif., Emerson 
Greenaway, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Eleanor Hannah, Merrill 
Palmer School Library, Detroit, Mich.; Charles 
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CLASSIFICATION: Chairman, 


L. Higgins, Boston Public Library, Boston 17, 
Mass.; Mary Louise Seely, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15, 
Calif.; Mrs. Johanna E. Tallman, Engineering Li- 
brary, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif.; Frederick H. Wagman, University of Michi- 
gan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Constance M. 
Winchell, Columbia University Libraries, New 
York 27, N.Y. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CATALOGING ORIENTAL 
MATERIALS: Chairman, G. Raymond Nunn, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Charles E. Hamilton, East Asiatic Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif.; Miss 
Miwa Kai, East Asiatic Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N.Y.; Ruth Krader, Far 
Eastern Library, University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Wash; Mrs. Grace E. M. May, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; Marian Sanner 
(ex-officio), Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
1, Md.; Eugene Wu, Hoover Institute and Library, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. Consultant: 
A. Kaiming Chiu, Chinese-Japanese Library, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 88, Mass. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH 
LATIN AMERICAN CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS: 
Chairman, Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C.; Jorge Aguayo, Gen- 
eral Library, University of Havana, Havana,.Cuba; 
Blanca Alvarez, Library School, Gentral Univer- 
sity of Venezuela, Caracas, Venezuela; Enid Baa, 
Public Library, Municipality of St. Thomas and 
St. John, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; Bruno 
Basseches, Biblioteca Thomas Jefferson, U. S. In- 
formation Center, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Josefina 
Berroa, Hospital de Enfermedades de la Nutricion, 
Mexico, D:F.; Benjamin Godoy, C.h., Biblioteca 
Nacional de Guatemala, Ciudad de Guatemala, 
Guatemala; Mrs. Josefina Mayol, Centro Regional 
de Educacion Fundamental para Ja America 
Latina, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico; Mrs. 
Surya Peniche, Central Library, Universidad 
Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico, D.F.; Fermin 
Peraza, Anuario Bibliografico Cubano, Havana, 
Cuba; Isabel Pruna, Cuban-American Cultural 
Institute, Havana, Cuba; Carmen Rovira, Biblio- 
teca General Universidad de Villaneuva, Havana, 
Cuba; Emilio R. Ruiz, Biblioteca Nacional de 
Aeronautica, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Isaura 
Elena Salazar, U. S. Information Library, Panama; 
Margarita Suarez, Puerto Rico Department of 
Education, Ponce, Puerto Rico; Arnulfo Trejo, 
Central Library, Universidad Autonoma de 
Mexico, Mexico, D.F.; Pedro Zamora, Central Li- 
brary, Universidad Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico, 
D.F. 

SPECIAL ÅDVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE DECIMAL 
Janet S. Dickson, 
Pennsylvania State University Library, University 
Park, Pa.; Mrs. Ella T. S. Anderson, School of 
Library Science, Drexel Inst. of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Nancy Atkinson, University of Idaho 
Library, Moscow, Idaho; Mrs. Neva LeBlond 
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Bequette, Mid-Columbia Library, Kennewick, 
Wash.; Virginia Drewry, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta 8, Ga.; Barbara A. Gates, 
Brookline Public Library, Brookline, Mass.; Myron 
W. Getchell, 2504 Tenth St., N.E., Washington, 
18, D.C.; ‘David J. Haykin (ex-officio), Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; Ruth Ann Mar- 
shall, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Maud L. Moseley, University of Washington 
Library, Seattle 5, Wash.; Esther B. Murbach, 
Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Ul; Gertrude 
Oellrich, Newark Public Library, Newark 1, N.J., 
Julia C. Pressey, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C.; Pauline A. Seely, Denver Public Library, 
Denver 2, Colo.; Esther Marian Shubert, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln, Neb.; Wesley 
C. Simonton, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn.; Elizabeth Tarver, Louisi- 
ana State University Library, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Dorothy H. West, H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York 52, N.Y. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHIC CON- 
TROL OF ÅUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: Chairman, 
Eunice Keen, Lakeland High School Library, 
Lakeland, Fla.; Mrs. Shirley Ellis, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago, Ill; Frances Alberta Hamman, 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Mrs. Helen Brooke Stevens, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Raynard C. Swank, Stanford 
University Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE MANAGEMENT Survey: Chairman, M. Ruth 
MacDonald, Armed Forces Medical Library, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York 52, N.Y.; Laura C. 
Colvin, School of Library Science, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston 15, Mass. 

INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE (with AASL, DCC 
and DLCYP): DCC representatives: Chairman, 
Virginia Drewry, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 3, Ga.; Thera P. Cavender, Indianapolis 
Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE, DCC 
representative: Benjamin A. Custer, Detroit Public 
Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

ALA BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS 
FOR Pusric Lipraries, Apvisory Group, DCC 
representative: Margaret C. Brown, Free Library 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

ALA BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CopE oF Etuics, DCC repre- 
sentative: Dorothy Arbaugh, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

COUNCIL oF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
DCC representative: Benjamin A. Custer, Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich.; Evelyn Hensel, 
Pennsylvania State University Library, University 
Park, Pa. 

DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION Epirortan Pouicy 
COMMITTEE, DCC representatives: Janet 5. Diek- 
son, (ex-officio), Pennsylvania State University Li- 
brary, University Park, Pa.; Evelyn Hensel, Penn- 
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sylvania State University Library, University Park; 
(2 to be appointed). 

Joint COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC Resources, DCO 
representative: Robert E. Kingery, New York Pfib- 
lic Library, New York 18, N.Y. 

Joinr COMMITTEE OF THE Counci oF NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS AND THE AMERI- 
CAN STANDARDS AssocIaTION (Committee 7Z39), 
DCC representative: Gladys Doolittle, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Joint COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION For Lī- 
BRARIANSHIP, DCC representative: Ray O. Hum- 
mel, Jr, Virginia State Library, Richmond 19, 
Va. 

Joint COMMITTEE on Lisprary WORK ASA 
CAREER, DCC representative: Sarah K. Vann, 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh 1% Pa.e * 

PARLIAMENTARIAN: Wyllis E. Wright, Williams 
College Library, Williamstown, Mass. 


Membership 

Membership: 2882 (August 31, 1955). Any 
member of the American Library Association may 
become a member of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification by notifying the American Li- 
brary Association at the time he pays his dues., 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of the 
dues paid to the American Library Association by 
each member who specifies this division “at the 
time of paying his dues (20 per cent of $3 mem- 
berships, not over $6 for any single membership). 
If this division is a member’s second division he 
may secure membership by adding 20 per cent to 
his ALA dues (not to exceed $2) which will be 
paid to the Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion by ALA. 

For ALA life members before 1940, division 
dues for life are $10; annual dues for those not 
wishing to become life members of the division 
are 20 per cent of the amount the member would 
pay to ALA if he were not a life member. 

Publications: The division issued a series of 11 
yearbooks, 1929-45, entitled Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers Yearbook. From 1944 to 1947, the News 
Notes of the Executive Board were distributed 
free to the membership. This latter publication 
has been continued as the quarterly Journal of 
Cataloging and Classification. This is also dis- 
tributed free to the membership. It is not availa- 
ble through subscription. 


Regional Groups, Officers 1955-56 

Counc. or Recronar Groups: Chairman, 
Henrietta Howell, University of Cincinnati Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Canada 

ONTARIO REGIONAL Group oF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Phyllis Vair, Hamilton Public Library; 
vice-chairman, Helen Kelley; secretary-treasurer, 
R. H. Lloyd. 
New England 

Bosron REGIONAL Group or CATALOGERS AND 
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Ciassiriers: Chairman, Bartol Brinkler, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Mass.; vice-chairman, 
Edward X. Casey; secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth 
Arntzen. 

ONNECTICUT CATALOGERS AND CLASSIFIERS: 
Chairman, Ruth E. Brown, Hartford Public Li- 
brary; vice-chairman, Harriet B. Cornish; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Louise E. Povilonis. 


Middle Atlantic States 


MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND Districr or CoLUM- 
BIA REGIONAL Group OF CATALOGERS AND CLASSI- 
FieRS: Chairman, Paul S. Dunkin, Folger Shake- 
speare Library, Washington, D.C.; vice-chairman, 
Dorothy H. Wilson; secretary, Emilie V. Wiggins; 
miwaasurer, Roger P. Bristol. 

New York RecionaL CaraLoc Group: Presi- 
dest, *Jeån K. Taylor, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, N.Y.; vice-president, Emily C. 
Nixon; secretary-treasurer, C. Donald Cook. 

New Jersey LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATA- 
LOGERS’ SECTION: President, Marion Pelzer, Nutley 
Public Library, Nutley, N.J.; vice-president, Gladys 
Finch; secretary, Lillian Midgely; treasurer, Mrs. 
Kathryn Bailey. 

PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL CATALOGERS GROUP: 
"Chairman, Audrey Smith, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Katharine Weigel. 


Southeastern States 


FLORDA CATALOGERS’ ROUNDTABLE: Chairman, 
Frances Mills, Stetson University, DeLand, Fla.; 
vice-chairman, Sarah McCook; secretary-treasurer, 
Ann Weaver. 

Grorcia Caratocers: Chairman, Mildred 
Looney, Screven-Jenkins Regional Library, Sil- 
vania, Ga.; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Harmer. 

Miami Recionan CaraLocers: Chairman, Mrs. 
Emmie Hayes, Miami Public Library, Miami, Fla.; 
vice-chairman, Elizabeth Peeler; secretary-treas- 
urer, Harriet Dare. 

NASHVILLE CATALOGERS: Chairman, Edward A. 
Henry, Joint University Library, Nashville, Tenn.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Eleanor Burt. 

North CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATA- 
LOG SECTION: Chairman, Edward Lynch, May 
Memorial Library, Burlington; vice-chairman, 
Vivian Moore; secretary-treasurer, Louise Bethia. 

SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOG- 
ERS: Chairman, Lucille Crutcher, University of 
Alabama Library, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; secretary- 
treasurer, Ruth Ringo. 


Middle Western States 


Cuicaco REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS 
AND Cuassiriers: President, John M. Dawson, 
University of Chicago Library, Chicago, Ill; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lillian Middleswart. 

CaTALOGERS SECTION, ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION; Chairman, Felicia Ryan, Peoria Public Li- 
brary, Peoria, Ill; vice-chairman, Alex Ladenson; 
secretary, Edith McKerrow. 

Iowa LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATALOG SECTION: 
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Chairman, Mrs. Margery Hellem, Waterloo Pub- 
lic Library; secretary-treasurer, Eleanor Jones. 

MICHIGAN .REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Gertrude Van Zee, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Edith C. Phillips. 

MISSOURI GROUP OF CATALOGERS AND CLASSI- 
FIERS: Chairman, Marion Koch, St. Louis Public 
Library, St. Louis, Mo.; vice-chairman, Geraldine 
Phelps; secretary-treasurer, Beryl F. Hefley. , 

NORTHERN Omo Catatocers: Chairman, Rob- 
ert E. Hazeltine, Bowling Green State University 
Library, Bowling Green, Ohio; vice-chairman, 
Margaret J. Eastwood; secretary, Eloise F. New- 
lon; treasurer, Ruth C. Newcomb. 

Ono VALLEY REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS 
AND CLASSIFIERS: President, Maysel Baker, De- 
partment of Library Science, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; vice-president, Mary Elizabeth 
Sparks; secretary-treasurer, Pauline Clemen. 

Twin Crry CATALOGERS’ Rounp TABLE; Chair- 
man, Mrs. Marie Samanisky, University of Min- 
nesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn.; vice-chairman, 
Alberta Haegele; secretary-treasurer, Joyce Daven- 
port. 

Wisconsin LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, CATALOG 
SECTION: Chairman, Mary Tesovnik, Milwaukee 


Public Library; vice-chairman, Mrs. Goldye 
Mohr; secretary-treasurer, Nolan Neds. me 
Southwestern States : 


Kansas Catatocers: Chairman, Alfred Earl 
Farley, Jr, Watson Library, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

MOUNTAIN PLAINS REGIONAL Group oF CATA- 
LOGERS: Chairman, Bernice H. Paton, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kan.; vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Irene Bogan; secretary-treasurer, Lillian Ekblad. 

Texas REGIONAL Group oF CATALOGERS AND 
Cuassiriers: Chairman, Mrs. May Lea McCurdy, 
Austin Public Library, Austin, Tex.; vice-chairman, 
Clara M. McFrancis; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Ilse 
S. Rothrock. 

OKLAHOMA REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Edith Scott, University of Oklahoma 
Library, Norman, Okla.; vice-chairman, William 
Lowry; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Alice Phelps 
Pattee. 


Pacific Coast States 


Los, ANGELES REGIONAL GROUP OF CATALOGERS: 
Chairman, Constance Lodge, Huntington Library, 
San Marino, Calif.; vice-chairman, Charlotte 
Himoe; secretary-treasurer, Eurilda Jackson. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA REGIONAL GROUP OF 
CaraLocers: Chairman, Mrs. Katharine Pedley, 
City College Library, San Francisco; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Grace London. 

Paciric NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
CaraLtoc Drviston: Chairman, Alice Ridenour, 
Montana State College Library, Bozeman, Mont.; 
vice-chairman, Marjorie Alldritt; secretary-treas- 
urer, to be appointed. 
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DIVISION OF HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


The Division of Hospital Libraries was estab- 
lished by vote of Council in October and Decem- 
ber 1944, following petitions from 809 ALA mem- 
bers as required by the Bylaws, Article VI, Sec- 
tion Ib. , 

The Division replaces the former Hospital Li- 
braries Roundtable which formed the nucleus of 
the new division. 

The purpose of the division is to promote the 
establishment of libraries for patients and per- 
sonnel in hospitals, to further their better organiza- 
tion and administration, to interest public libraries 
and other agencies in extending library service to 
hospitals, and to advance professional training for 
hospital library service. 

Membership: There were 639 members as of 
August 31, 1955. Any member of ALA may be- 
come a member of the Hospital Libraries Division 
when he pays his annual dues by indicating his 
desire for aftiliating with the Division. 

Dues: The Division receives from ALA 60 
percent of the dues paid by each member who 
specifies this division when paying his dues (20 
Fr of three dollar memberships, not over six 

ollars for any single membership). If the Divi- 
sion of Hospital Libraries is the second division 
with which a member wishes to affiliate, he should 
add twenty percent to his ALA dues (not to exceed 
two dollars) which ALA in turn passes on to the 
Division. 

Publication: The Hospital Book Guide (ten 
issues per year) is distributed free to the mem- 
bership. It is not available through subscription. 

Officers: President, Mrs. Suzanne M. Connell, 
VAH, Lake City, Fla.; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, Margaret C. Hannigan, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda 14, Md.; secretary, Mrs. 
Vera S, Flandorf, Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago 14, IIL; treasurer, Eleanor Brandt, VA 
Hospital, Dallas, Texas; past president, Ruth M. 
Tews, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. Councilors: 
Alice E. Forward, Maybury Branch Library, Wil- 
liam H. Maybury Sanatorium, Northville, Mich. 
(1959); Clara E. Lucioli, Hospital and Judd Fund 
Division, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio (1957); Margaret M. Kinney, VA Hospital, 
Bronx 62, New York (1956). 

Board of Directors is made up of officers of the 
Division. 


Division Representatives 


Aupio-VisuaL Rounp Tase: Clara E. Lucioli, 
Hospital and Judd Fund Division, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

BOARD ON ACQUISITIONS OF LIBRARY MATERIALS, 
COMMITTEE ON Reprintinc: Mildred McWhorter, 
VA Hospital, Dublin, Ga. 

Boarp ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS 
FoR Pusuic Lipranis: Violet R. Tapper, Hemet 
Public Library, Hemet, Cal. 

BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, SUB- 
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COMMITTEE TO REVISE THE CODE oF ETHICS FOR . 
Liprantans: Helen E., Hilton, VA Center, Wads- 
worth, Kan. 

COMMITTEE ON DIVISIONAL RELATIONS: Ruth 
M. Tews, Hospital Librarian, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Discussion Grour oN ALA Sratistics: Henry 
J. Gartland, Library Division, Veterans Adminis- . 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

Joint COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK as A 
CAREER: Frida Pliefke, Rush Medical College 
Library, 1748 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, 
Nl. 


Committees 


ARCHITECTURE COMMITTEE OF THE UNiseniiemp 
Hospira Fonn, HLD Representative: Mrs. Anita 
A. Irwin, U.S, Naval Hospital, St. Albans,” Long 
Island, N.Y. i 

ARCHIVES: Chairman, Bertha K. Wilson, VA 
Hospital, Downey, III. S 

Avpio-VisuaL: Chairman, Clara E, Lucioli, 
Hospital and Judd Fund Division, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AUDIO-VISUAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON READING AIDS 
FOR THE Hanpicaprpep: Chairman, Dorothy E. 


Nieman, VA Center, Los Angeles 25, Cal. j 
BæLrocrarny: Chairman, Florence Markus, 
VA Center, Wood, Wis. ° 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SUBCOMMITTEE TO Epir New 
Horizons Lisr: Chairman, Elizabeth Pieters, Mt. 
Wilson State Hospital, Mt. Wilson, Maryland. 

BIBLIOTHERAPY: Chairman, Margaret C. Hanni- 
gan, Patients’ Library, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Maryland; Co-chairman, Hazel 
Austin, Reference Librarian (Book Review), Li- 
brary Division, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Burpines: Chairman, Catherine Heinz, Library 
Bureau, United Hospital Fund, New York 17, 
N.Y. 

CONSTITUTION: Appointment to be made. 

Hospital Book Guide Apvisony Boarp: Chair- 
man, Margaret Wallace, Hospital Department, 
Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

HosrrraL Liprartansuip: Chairman, Frida 
Pliefke, Rush Medical College, Chicago 12, Il. 

INTER-ASSOCIATION ALA, SLA, CLA, MLA, 
HLD Representative: Helen T. Yast, Bacon Me- 
morial Library, American Hospital Association, 
Chicago 10, H. 

MEMBERSHIP: Appointment to be made. 

Miami Breach CONFERENCE LOCAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS: Chairman, Almena Pashby, Chief Li- 
brarian, VA Hospital, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Nominatinc: Chairman, Sherrill McMillan, 
U.S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, Cal. 

PuBLic ReLations: Chairman, Margaret M. 
Kinney, VA Hospital, Bronx 62, N.Y. 

UnirepD Mine Workers Hospiran PROJECT, 
HLD Representative: Henry J. Gartland, Library 
Division, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Division of Libraries for Children and 


w, Young People was organized and adopted its con- 


stitution and bylaws in June 1941. On June 24, 
1941 the division was approved by ALA Council. 
The division is made up of the Children’s Library 
Association (which as the Section for Library 
Work with Children had its first meeting in 1901) 
and the Association of Young People’s Librarians 
(which as the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table first met in 1980). 

The object of the division is to promote li- 
brarianship and library service for children and 
young people in public libraries, and to cooperate 
with library and educational groups in the pro- 


-Mon of enterprises affecting the welfare of 


* 


youth. à 

*# general meeting is held during the annual con- 
ference and both program and business meetings 
are held by the sections. Business meetings of 
the division are held at both the annual conference 
and the midwinter meeting. 

The division issues a quarterly bulletin, Top of 
the News. Editors: Mary Peters, Public Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (October 1955); Elizabeth 
Johnson, Public Library, Lynn, Mass, (December 
(1955); Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (March 1956); Mrs. Dinah Lindauer, Public 
Library} Brooklyn, N.Y. (May 1956); associate 
editor, Adeline Corrigan, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; advertising manager, Pauline Winnick, 
Public Library, Boston, Mass.; business manager, 
Miriam Wessel, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Membership: 3119 as of October 1, 1955 (As- 
sociation of Young People’s Librarians—1195; Chil- 


~ dren’s Library Association—1769; division affilia- 


tion only—318.) Any member of the ALA may 
become a member of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People when he pays his 
annual dues, by indicating his desire for afillia- 
tion with the division. At the same time, he may 
become a member of the section of the division 
which represents his interest (CLA or AYPL, see 
below for these). 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of the 
dues paid to the ALA by each member who 
oe this division at the time of paying his 
ues (20 per cent of $3 membership; not over 
$6 for any single membership). If this division 
is a members second division he may secure 
membership by adding 20 per cent to his ALA 
dues (not to exceed $2) which will in turn be 
passed on to the division by ALA. 

Officers for 1955-1956: President, Maxine La- 
Bounty, District of Columbia Public Library, 
Washington, D.C.; vice-president and president- 
elect, Margaret C. Scoggin, New York Public 
Library; treasurer, Philip T. Hamilton, Public 
Library, Seymour, Ind.; executive secretary, 
Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Tl. 

Board of Directors: Jane Darrah, Public Library, 
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Youngstown, Ohio (chairman CLA); Marian C. 
Young, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. (vice-chair- 
man CLA); Frances M. Grim, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio (chairman AYPL); Jane A. Ell- 
strom, Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio (vice- 
chairman, AYPL); Alice Louise LeFevre, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. (past presi- 
dent); Mrs. Blanche Brauneck, Tompkins Square 
Branch, New York Public Library; Margaret M. 
Clark, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Norma 
Rathbun, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jane 
S. McClure, Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALA Councilors: See page 619. 


Committees 
DLCYP Standing Committees 


Bupcer: To prepare the budget for approval 
«by the Board. Chairman, Margaret C. Scoggin, 
New York Public Library, (AYPL); Philip T. Ham- 
ilton, (AYPL); Maxine LaBounty, (CLA). 

CONSTITUTION: To formulate and propose 
changes in the constitution as needed. Chairman, 
Mrs. Bernice M. Gantt, Contra Costa County 
Library, Martinez, Calif. 

DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT: To keep in touch with 
new developments in planning and equipping li- 
brary rooms and buildings for services to children 
and young people, to study characteristics essen- 
tial in such planning, to advise with architects and 
librarians planning renovations or new quarters 
for library service to children and young people. 
Chairman, Mrs. Laura Steese Pardee, Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich. (1956 CLA); Sara Siebert 
(1956 AYPL); Laura Long (1956 CLA); Mrs. Opal 
Eagles (1957 AYPL); Frances Sullivan (1957 CLA); 
Jean A. Taylor (1958 CLA). 

Exections: To arrange the preparation and dis- 
tribution of ballots for division elections and to 
count and report election returns in accordance 
with Bylaws Article II Section I. Chairman, 
Marie C. Will, Legler Branch, Public Library, 
Chicago, Ill.; Edna Becker, Elizabeth King. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE: To de- 
velop worldwide relationships of understanding 
and appreciation through books and libraries and 
to cooperate with other agencies in this connec- 
tion. Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, 1108 Ohio 
St, Lawrence, Kan. (1958 CLA); Deborah L. 
Currier, USIA, Washington, D.C. (1958 CLA); 
Marion Horton, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. (1957 CLA); Helen A. Masten, 
New York Public Library (Ex-officio as chairman, 
CLA International Committee); Margaret E. 
Poarch, Army Librarian, Braconne Ordnance De- 
pot, USAEUR Com 2 BASEC, APO 211 c/o 
Postmaster, New York (1958 CLA); Mrs. Margarita 
E. Corbaci, Public Library, South Bend, Ind. (1958 
AYPL). 

NOMINATING: To prepare the slate of candidates 
for such elective positions as are to be filled, in 
accordance with Bylaws Article II, Section I. 
Chairman, Mary Peters, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mildred R. Phipps, one to be appointed. 
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PUBLICATIONS PLANNING: To be alert to and 
aware of the publication needs of the Division; 
to initiate ideas, to plan the process of procedure 
up to outline and authorship if necessary, and to 
visualize the division needs in relationship to the 
cooperative planning of the ALA; to serve in an 
advisory eapacity to the ALA Editorial Commit- 
tee on submitted manuscripts which fall within 
the fields of public library work with children and 
young people. Chairman: Laura E. Cathon, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lillian Morrison, 
Harriet W. Leaf, Elinor Walker, Elizabeth Gross. 

TELEVISION: To keep in touch with library 
television activities for children and young people, 
and to represent the division in consideration, by 
TV, radio and education leaders, of TV programs 
related to children’s and young people’s books 
and to library services for youth. Dorothy Hansen, 
Doris Wood, Mary Ann Wentroth. 


DLCYP Special Committees 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SELECTION OF Books 
FOR BLIND CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE: To pre- 
pare quarterly lists of children’s and young peo- 
ple’s books which are recommended to the Library 
of Congress Division for the Blind, putting into 
Braille or on talking books records. Ann Willson 
(1958); Mrs. Lois R. Markey, (1956), Mrs. Eulalie 
Ross (1957), Barbara Moody (1957). 

COOPERATION WITH PUBLIC LIBRARIES Division: 
To review continuously the relations with the 
Public Libraries Division and to endeavor to main- 
tain liaison with the PLD on projects and activities 
of common interest to both divisions. Chairman, 
Margaret C. Scoggin, New York Public Library; 
Jane S. McClure (1957), Virginia Chase (1956). 

Miami BeacH CONFERENCE: Mrs. May H. 
Edmonds, Public Library, Miami, Fla. 

REORGANIZATION: To cooperate with the Steer- 
ing Committee and other ALA groups and leaders 
in effecting the reorganization authorized by the 
ALA. Council in July 1955, Chairman, Margaret 
C. Scoggin, New York Public Library; Maxine 
LaBounty, Jane Darrah, Marian Young, Frances 
M. Grim, Jane A. Ellstrom, Alice Louise LeFevre. 


Division Representatives 

JOINT PUBLISHERS LIAISON COMMITTEE: A joint 
committee of Children’s Book Council, AASL, and 
DLCYP. Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, New York 
Publie Library (1957); Ethna M. Sheehan (1956), 
Mrs. Dinah E. Lindauer (1958). 

INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION 
AND CATALOGING: A joint committee of the Division 
of Classification and Cataloging, AASL and DLCYP. 
Florence Butler, Mrs. Katherine P. Jeffery. 

Jomnr COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK AS A 
CAREER: Isabella Jinnette. 


Sections 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLES 
LIBRARIANS 


Orricers: Chairman, Frances M. Grim, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio; vice-chairman and chair- 
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man elect, Jane A. Ellstrom, Public Library, Lake- 
wood, Ohio; secretary, Marian L. Trahan, Public 
Library, Oakland, Calif.; treasurer, Ray M. Fry, 
Public Library, Dallas, Tex. 


AYPL Committees ° 


EXECUTIVE: Made up of the above officers, 
the past chairman, Dorothy Lawson, Holladay 
Memorial Library, Indianapolis, Ind., the commit- 
tee chairmen and the AYPL representatives on the 
DLCYP Board of Directors Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
and Jane S. McClure. 

Activities: To prepare and handle special 
projects of interest and concern to young people’s 
librarians. Chairman, Grace P. Slocum, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Elinor Walker, Madeline 
J. Margo. 


Boor SELECTION: To select and annotate 


annual list of outstanding adult books of intgrest 
to young people. Chairman, Mrs. Frances’ M. 
Greene, Los Angeles County Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Mildred E. Baumann, Mrs. Audrey 
C. Biel, Barbara Joyce Duree, Mrs. Katherine 
Jeffery, Jane Manthorne. 

Frast Croce: To compile a list of 100 adult 
titles for first purchase in a new young people's 
collection. Chairman, Elinor Walker, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Helen Armstrong, Eleanor. 
Kidder, Madeline J. Margo, Marcella Matejka. 

MEMBERSHIP: To secure members for the asso- 
ciation. Chairman, Helen E. Haverty, District of 
Columbia Public Library, Washington, D.C. 
Regional chairmen: Dorothy Kyros, Public Li- 
brary, Lynn, Mass. (New England); Mary Logan, 
Public Library, Newark, N.J. and Dorothy 
Bamber, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md. (Middle Atlantic); Mrs. Inez King Cox, 


Kansas State Teachers ee Emporia, Kan. ° 


(Central States-Western); Rachel Wayne, Public 
Library, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. (Central 
States-Eastern); Sara Hightower, Pepperell Schools, 
Lindale, Ga. (Southern States-Eastern); to be ap- 
pointed, (Southern States-Western); Robert Iams, 
Public Library, Comas, Wash. {Northwestern 
States); Mrs. Helen M. Mekeel, Kern County Free 
Library, Bakersfield, Calif. (Southwestern States). 

Nominatinc: To secure candidates and prepare 
the ballot for election of officers of the association. 
Chairman, Dorothy Lawson, Holladay Memorial 
Library, Indianapolis, Ind., Gudrun Herisgaard, 
Jacqueline F. Danelle. 

STANDARDS: To revise, rewrite and edit The 
Public Library Plans for the Teen Age. Chairman, 
Lillian Morrison, New York Public Library; assist- 
ant chairman, Margaret C. Scoggin, New York 
Public Library, Mrs. Margaret A. Edwards, Han- 
nah Hunt, Jean C. Roos, Grace P. Slocum, Elinor 
Walker. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OrrFicEeRs: Chairman, Jane Darrah, Public Li- 
brary, Youngstown, Ohio; vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect, Marion C. Young, Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich.; secretary, Effie Lee Morris, New 
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’ York Public Library; treasurer, Mary Peters, Pub- 
. lic Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CLA Committees 


~“. a Executive: Made up of officers listed above, 
the past chairman, Virginia Haviland, Public Li- 
brary, Boston, Mass. and the chairman of each 
standing committee. 
.  Boox Evanvation: To prepare an annotated 
list, “Distinguished Children’s Books,” published 
in the year. Chairman, Jean Thomson, Public 
Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Laura E. 
Cathon, Leone F. Garvey, Helen E. Kinsey, Ruth 
W. Stewart. 

INTERNATIONAL; To attend to matters pertainin 
to international relations and children’s books aad 
mnscilitetc selection of foreign children’s books by 

„S. librarians by preparing selected lists of books 
avaifille and recommended. Chairman, Helen A. 
Masten, New York Public Library; Maria L. 
Cimino, Anne C. Jourdan, Mrs. Jadwiga Urbano- 
wicz. 

MEMBERSHIP: To enlist new members for CLA. 
Chairman, Barbara S. Moody, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Ky.; regional vice-chairmen, Irene 
Bowen, County Public Library, Schenectady, N.Y. 
(Middle Atlantic); Laura B. Long, Public Library, 
Midland, Mich. (Central States-East); Harriet 
Helms, Public Library, Lincoln, Neb. (Central 
States-West); Betty Lincoln, Public Library, Dallas, 
Texas, (Southern States-West); Mrs. Jean Ayres, 
Public Library, Oakland, Calif. (Southwestern); 
Charleen Kirchem, Clackamas County Public Li- 
brary, Oregon City, Ore. (Northwest); Margaret 
C. Gray, Hawaii County Library, Hilo, T.H. 
(Hawaii); Helen E. Stubbs, Public Library, 
. Toronto, Ontario, Canada (Canada); six other 
regional vice-chairmen to be appointed. 

NEWBERY-CALDECOTT: To conduct the voting for 
the awards for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to children’s literature and most outstanding 
picture book of the year. Chairman, Marian C. 
Young, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Helen 
Atkinson, Elizabeth Burr, Jane E. Carstens, Laura 
E. Cathon, Jane Darrah, Lois Fannin, Leone F. 
Garvey, Virginia Haviland, Isabella Jinnette, Helen 
E. Kinsey, Jennie D. Lindquist, Laura B. Long, 
Dilla W. MacBean, Helen A. Masten, Barbara 
S, Moody, Effie Lee Morris, Mary Peters, Katherine 
Porter, Ruth W. Stewart, Jean Thomson, Bernice 
Wiese. 

Nominatinc: To secure candidates for the 
election of officers of the association. Chairman, 
Effie Lee Morris, New York Public Library, 
Elizabeth Gross. 

Pupuiciry: To handle Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards publicity and promote other publicity for 
the association through cooperation with commit- 
tees. Chairman, Elizabeth Burr, State Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison, Wis. Newbery- 
Caldecott publicity, Miriam Wessel, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich. 

Recrurrinc: To set up a plan on a regional 
basis, down to the local level, whereby students 
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in high schools, colleges and library schools may 
have library service presented to them by en- 
thusiastic children’s librarians on the job. Chair- 
man, Isabella Jinnette, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Carolyn W. Fieltl, Anne R. 
Izard, Clara J. Kircher. Regional chairmen, Mrs. 
Madelyn C. Wankmiller, Public Librdry, Wor- 
cester, Mass. (New England); Anne R. Izdrd, New 
York Public Library, (Mid-Atlantic); Elizabeth 
Burr, State Free Library Commission, Madison, 
Wis., (Central States-East); Adeline L. Proulx, 
Public Library, Omaha, Neb. (Central States- 
West); Margaret Miller, Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Ala. (Southern States-East); Ida Mae Hagin, 
Public Library, Little Rock, Ark. (Southern 
States-West); Hazel B. Hart, Public Library, Spo- 
kane, Wash. (Northwest); Mary Jo Meade, San 
Bernardino County Free Library, San Bernardino, 
Calif, (Southwest) Janet Clarkson, Public Library, 
Hamilton, Ontario (Canada). 


CLA Special Committees 


Recorpincs: To compile a selected annotated 
list of records to use with children. Chairman, 
Frances E. Whitehead, Lincoln Branch Library, 
Detroit, Mich.; Winifred I. Clark, Mrs. Josephine 
B. Mitchell, Jean A. Taylor. 

STANDARDS: To prepare materials on children’s 
library service to assist the PLD committee work- 
ing on the revision of public library standards. 
Chairman, Rosemary E. Livsey, Pyblic - Library, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Dorothy B. Hansen, Mildred 
R. Phipps, Helen E. Kremer. 

Booxs WorrH THEIR Keer: To prepare a list 
of outstanding children’s books published 1945-49 
to supplement the list compiled five years ago. 
Chairman, Ethna M. Sheehan, Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., Virginia Hughes, 
Elizabeth Miller, Ruth W. Stewart, Mrs. Mary E. 
West. 

Firms: To prepare criteria for selection of films 
for children and to make selected lists of films. 
Chairman, Ruth E. Hewitt, Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash. 

MELCHER ScHOLARSHIP Poxicy: To work out 
qualifications which must be met by applicants 
for the scholarship and plans for publicizing and 
awarding it. Chairman, Virginia Haviland, Public 
Library, Boston, Mass.; Elizabeth Johnson, Harriet 
B. Long. 

MELCHER ScHOLARSHIP Funp: To plan and 
complete the collection of the fund the interest 
from which will provide the annual scholarship. 
Chairman, Marian R. Schroether, Public Library, 
Waukegan, III. 

Mrami BEACH CONFERENCE: Chairman, Mrs. 
May H. Edmonds, Public Library, Miami, Fla. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Division of Library Education was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946, by vote of the Council ac- 
cepting the petition for divisional status submitted 
by the Professional Training Round Table. The 
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round table thus became the Division of Library 
Education. Constitution and bylaws were adopted 
and officerg were elected June 21, 1946. In Janu- 
ary 1952, the Council on Library Education, 
formerly the Council of New Library Schools, 
by petition became the Teachers Section of the 
division. 

Purpose: The purpose of the division is to ad- 
vance the interest of librarianship through the 
maintenance and improvement of standards in 
education for librarianship and through the study 
of personnel problems. 

Membership: Any member of the ALA inter- 
ested in education for librarianship or in personnel 
problems may become a member of this division 
upon payment of dues as provided in the bylaws. 
There were 501 members as of October 1, 1955. 

The division holds general sessions often jointly 
with the Board of Education for Librarianship 
and the Association of American Library Schools, 
business, committee and directors meetings at 
annual conferences, and business and committee 
sessions at midwinter meetings. The Teachers 
Section normally has program, directors and busi- 
ness meetings at the annual conferences and a 
business session at the midwinter meetings. 

The division issues a Newsletter four times a 
year which is sent free to all members but it is 
not available through subscription. 

Dues:. The, division receives from ALA 60 per 
cent of the dues paid by each member who speci- 
fies this division at the time of paying his dues 
(20 per cent of $3 memberships, not over $6 for 
any single membership). If the Library Educa- 
tion Division is the second division with which a 
member wishes to affiliate, he should add 20 per 
cent to his ALA dues (not to exceed $2), which 
ALA in turn passes on to the division. 

Officers for 1955-56: President, Richard B. Sea- 
lock, librarian, Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library; 
vice-president and president-elect, William A. 
Fitzgerald, director, Library School, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Secretary ——; treasurer, Sarah R. Reed, Library 
School, Florida State University, Tallahassee; 
Dorothy Deininger, past president, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, Special Services Division, Bureau of 
Navy Personnel, U. S. Dept. of the Navy, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Directors (at large): Alice L. Bryan (1956); 
Robert R. Douglass (1957); Kenneth H. Fager- 
haugh (1958); Chairman of Teachers Section. 

Teachers Section: Officers for 1955-56: Chair- 
man, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Library School, 
State University, Baton Rouge, La.; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, Lauretta McCusker, assistant 
professor of Library Science, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; secretary-treasurer, Irene 
Hansen, assistant professor of Library Science, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; director- 
at-large, 1955-56, Priscilla Lants, associate pro- 
fessor of Library Science, University of Tennessee; 
director-at-large, 1955-57, Mary R. Kinney, associ- 
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ate professor of Library Science, Simmons College, - 


Boston. 
ALA Councilors: See p. 620. 


Committees 


CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE: Chairman, Bernard 
Schein, Public Library, Newark, N.J. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: Chairman, Rev. 
James J. Kortendick, director, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C, 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: Chairman, Edward 
A. Wight, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Division Representatives « 


> -+ 2 


ALA BOARD ON PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION; 
subcommittee on the New EDITION or CLASSIFI- 
CATION AND Pay PLANS FOR MUNICIPAL PUBLIC 
Liprarres, Apvisorny Group: Phyllis Osteen, 
Jefferson County Public Library, Golden, Colo. 

ALA COMMITTEE ON DIVISIONAL RELATION- 
snips: Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo. l 

CNLA Division President and Winifred B? 
Linderman, assoc, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. . 

CNLA Joinr COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP: Dr, Lowell A. Martin, director, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

CNLA Joinr COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION 
oF CULTURAL AND ScriENTIFic Resources: Dr. 


Willard O. Mishoff, specialist, College and Re- - 


search Libraries Service to Libraries Section U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

CNLA Jornr COMMITTEE To STUDY RELATIONS 
BETWEEN LIBRARES IN THE U. S. AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: Mary V. Gavor, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 
A Division of the American Library Association 


The Public Libraries Division is made up of the 
former Division of Public Libraries, Library Ex- 
tension Division, and the Trustees Division. In 
August 1950 the merger of these three divisions 
was approved by mail vote of ALA Council, on 
recommendation of the Executive Board. This 
division adopted its by-laws in June 1951. 

Purpose: The object of the Public Libraries 
Division is to provide for the exchange of ideas 
and experience, and to stimulate continued pro- 
fessional growth, to improve and extend public 
library services, to raise library standards, to se- 
cure adequate support for libraries and to co- 
operate in the promotion of library service gen- 
erally. 


ALA BULLETIN 


Membership: The division has three types of 
membership in conformance with the ALA mem- 


œ , bership. Personal and institutional members of 


ALA may become members of this division by 
designating this division at the time of payment of 
ALA dues. Life members of ALA before 
July 1, 1939, may affiliate with this division 
without allotment of dues by notifying the execu- 
tive secretary of this division. Life members after 
July 1, 1939, may afhliate by expressly designating 
this division as provided in the ALA by-laws (Arti- 
cle VI, Sec. 3f). A life member may pay an addi- 
tional $50.00 to ALA for each additional division 
membership he desires. 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 per 


attent of the dues paid by each member who speci- 


¢ figs,thig division (20 per cent of $3 memberships, 
_tfot over $6 for any single membership). If this 
division is the second division with which the 
member wishes to affiliate, he should add 20 per 
cent of this ALA dues (not to exceed $2), which 
ALA in turn passes on to the division. Division 
members who wish to belong to more than one 
section of PLD must pay $1 for each additional 
section membership. 

The Public Libraries Division membership, 
January 1 to September 1, 1955 totaled 5687, Of 
this total, 1465 did not choose to belong to any 
of the five sections; 129 chose multisections; 1306 
chose only the Adult Education Section; 278, 
Armed Forces Librarians Section; 891, Library 
Extension Section; 834, Reference Section; and 
784, Trustees Section. In 1954, the PLD mem- 
bership totaled 5624. — 

Publications: The official publication of the 
division is the quarterly, Public Libraries, which 
is mailed to all members of the division, Sub- 
scription price for non-members is $1 a year, 
single copies, 35¢ each. Edited in the PLD 
Headquarters- Office. Business Manager: Oscar 
Everhart, State Library, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Supplementing Public Libraries is The PLD Re- 
porter, which is designed to present reports on 
current public library practice, each issue devoted 
to a single subject. It is issued at intervals based 
upon demand for information on the subject treated. 
The PLD Reporter is published by the Public 
Libraries Division and distributed by the ALA 
Publishing Department. 

Officers, 1955-56: The Board of Directors of 
the division consists of the following division off- 
cers, the immediate past president of the division, 
its directors elected by the sections and the chief 
officers of each section in the division. Division 
officers: President, Mildred W. Sandoe, Public 
Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, John T. Eastlick, Public Library, Den- 
ver, Colo.; executive secretary, S. Janice Kee, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IL; treasurer, Harold 
W. Tucker, Queens Borough Public Library, Ja- 
maica, L. L, N. Y.; past president, Ruth W. 
Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, Ill. 

ALA Councilors; See page 620. 
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Sections 
ADULT EDUCATION 


The object of this section is to promote adult 
education activities in public libraries; to provide 
for the exchange of experience and fdeas and to 
le with other groups interested in this 

eld. 

President: Edith Foster, West Georgia Regional 
Library, Carrollton, Ga.; vice-president and, presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Muriel Javelin; secretary, Lucy 
Lomax; treasurer, June Bayless; director, Nell I. 
Scott (1956). 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The principal object in this section is to pro- 
mote and foster the development of libraries and 
library service; and to provide for the exchange of 
ideas and experience among library board mem- 
bers through conference and library publications, 
by the formation of local and state associations of 
trustees, and by such other means as may from 
time to time be determined. 

Chairman, Frank T. Milligan, Jefferson, Iowa; 
first vice-chairman, Mrs. George R, Wallace; sec- 
ond vice-chairman, Mrs. J. R. Sweasy; executive 
secretary, Mrs. Samuel Berg; treasurer, Mrs. Fred 
A. Borns; representative, PLD Board, Mss. Mary 
C. Neustadt; directors: George Martin, Jacob M. 
Lashly, Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Mrs. Gerald H. 
Winser, Mrs. Ralph Burris (1957), James McCain 
(1957), Mrs. J. Henry Mohr (1957), and Mrs. 
Merlin Moore (1957). 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS 


The object of this section is to promote library 
service and the library profession in the Armed 
Forces and in general, to raise standards and to 
stimulate continued professional growth; to further 
contributions of the Armed Forces libraries to the 
educational development and the career advance- 
ment of service personnel; to provide educational, 
reference and recreational reading; and, through 
close liaison with other libraries, mutually to 
strengthen library service throughout the world. 

President, Mildred A. Hammond, Hdars. First 
Army, Governors Island, New York 4, N.Y.; vice- 
president and president-elect, Alice Hoskinson; 
secretary, Margaret Edwards; treasurer, Elizabeth 
Snow; director, Helen Fry. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


The object of this section is to provide oppor- 
tunity for study and discussion of library legisla- 
tion, standards, demonstrations and other problems 
of mutual concern to persons interested in state 
library extension service, municipal, county and 
regional library extension service, and to stimulate 
improved programs of library service on national, 
state, regional and local levels and to extend li- 
brary service to unserved and inadequately served 
people in rural and urban areas. 
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President, Verna Nistendirk, Boonslick Regional 
Library, Sedalia, Mo.; vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Elizabeth House Hughey; secre- 
tary, Elizabesh B. Hage; treasurer, Florence E. 
Harshe; director, Gordon L. Bennett. 


. REFERENCE 


The purpose of this section is to improve refer- 
ence services in public libraries by encouraging 
professional growth of those engaged in reference 
work, providing a stimulus for the compilation and 
publication of needed reference aids, exchanging 
ideas and experience, promoting the organization 
of regional groups of reference librarians to carry 
out these objectives on the local level, and co- 
operating with other organizations to carry out the 
above objectives. 

Chairman, Dorothy Truesdale, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y.; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, Doris Wells; secretary, Margaret Jacobs; 
treasurer, Louise Prichard; director, Mildred 
Stewart. 

Committees 


Annual Committees 


ELECTIONS: To count and tabulate the votes 
cast in the annual election of Division officers and 
councilors. The committee will meet at ALA 
Headquarters for one day with expenses paid by 
the Division. 

Chairman Phyllis Maggeroli, ALA Headquarters, 
Chicago, UL; Helen V. Mosher, George G. Bab- 
cock, Leona H. Ringering, Roger DeCrow, Kather- 
ine Grant, William Shore, Lisbeth Cosgrove. 

Nominatinc: To nominate candidates for the 
positions of president-elect, treasurer, and coun- 
cilors in accordance with the provisions of Divi- 
sion By-Laws, Article XI, Section 2. In addi- 
tion, to be responsible for ascertaining the correct 
number of councilors to which the Division is 
entitled for the current year and to provide the 
Executive Secretary with biographical notes on 
the candidates to be included with the ballot 
when it is mailed. 

Chairman, Mary L. Huber, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md.; Tommie Dora Barker, 
Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Mrs. Bernice Gantt, Harriet 
Rourke, Mrs. George Wallace. 


Standing Committees 


ARCHITECTURE: To gather public library plans 
and building suggestions for distribution by the 
ALA Headquarters Librarian; to produce com- 
pilations of information on general or specific 
public library building problems; to have, if pos- 
sible, programs, exhibits, ete., for ALA Confer- 
ences; to set up for ALA Headquarters PLD office 
a list of qualified librarian consultants on building 
problems evidencing qualifications and experi- 
ences. Also indicating the extent to which they 
offer their help through correspondence, i.e., re- 
viewing library building plans and answering in- 
quiries and conditions under which fees would be 


charged. 
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Chairman, Keith Doms, Public Library, Mid- 
land, Mich. (1957), Francis Keally (1956) Carol 
Trimble (1956), Helen J. Siniff (1957), Arthur 
Parsons (1958), Raymond E. Williams (1958). 

COMMITTEE ON Public Libraries: Divided into 
two groups: (1) a Working Group (PLD Executive 
Secretary, her assistant and the Section presidents) 
to solicit and edit material and plan each issue of 
Public Libraries and to compile an index for each 
volume; and (2) an Advisory Group (immediate 
past president, chairmen of Public Relations and 
Publications Committees, treasurer and/or a busi- 
ness manager, and two members-at-large ap- 
pointed by the President for 3-year staggered 
terms) to meet annually for the purpose of 
evaluating the last volume of Public Libraries +i 
terms of its usefulness to PLD members, its rela- 


tion to other Division and ALA publications, md"  ; 


its relation to other library periodicals; to make. 


recommendations for improving Public Libraries 
to the Board of Directors or to the editorial staff, 
depending upon whether policy or administration 
is involved. 

Chairman, Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, 
Waukegan, Ill. Working Group: 8. Janice Kee, 
Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith, Edith Foster, 
Mildred A. Hammond, Verna Nistendirk, Dorothy 
Truesdale, Frank T. Milligan. Advisory Group: 
Ruth W. Gregory, Robert E. Kingery, Mrs. Orrilla 
Blackshear, Harold Tucker, Oscar Everhart, Zelia 
French, Harriet Carter. 

Drvision ORGANIZATION: This is the Division 
committee on By-Laws (Article XII, Sec. 1) set 
up to review the by-laws, recommend amend- 
ments, and currently, to interpret Article VIII, 
Sec. 1 on the establishment of sections, giving 
special attention to the possibility of identifying 
group interest within the Division with an or- 
ganization comparable in purpose and operation 
to the ALA Round Table. (ALA By-laws, Article 
VII.) 

Chairman, Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, 
Waukegan, Il., Mrs. A. W. Errett (1956) Ruth 
Rutzen (1956), Dorothy F. Deininger (1957), 
Francis R. St. John (1957), Jack B. Spear (1957). 

LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT: To formulate objec- 
tives and goals for public library service generally; 
to recommend to the Board of Directors of the 
Division what the Division as well as individual 
libraries might do at any given period to advance 
the goals; to study present standards and publica- 
tions and to recommend revision as needed. 

Chairman, Gertrude E. Gscheidle, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago 2, Ill. (1956), Helen A. Ridgway 
(1956), Germaine Krettek (1957), Harry N. Peter- 
son (1957), Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay (1958), Stew- 
art W. Smith (1958). 

MEMBERSHIP: To promote membership in the 
ALA, the Division, and its Sections by working in 
cooperation with the ALA Membership Com- 
mittee, by giving advice and interpreting the 
Division’s activities in terms of benefits to the 
ALA Committee, by preparing publicity material 
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and suggesting outlets for its distribution by the 
ALA Committee and by acting as a liaison be- 
tween the Division and the ALA Membership 
Committee. 

Chairman, Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, State Li- 
brary, Concord, N.H., (1956), Eloise Ebert (1956), 
Katharine Hyatt (1956), Robert Alvarez (1957), 
Edward C. Perry (1957), Roxanna Austin (1958). 

NorasLe Booxs Counc: To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year, fiction 
and non-fiction, which in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil members are genuinely meritorious in terms 
of literary excellence, factual correctness and in 
the sincerity and honesty of presentation; this 
list to be released at the Midwinter Meeting. 

Chairman, Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga 


County Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (1956), 


Gesle Clark (1956), Lillian C. Clarke (1956), 


.Grace Gilman (1956), Clytie E. Strahler (1956), 


Lois Barbare (1957), Mrs. Lois Edgecomb (1957), 
Lillian Perron (1957), Mrs. Anne V. Summers 
(1957), Ruth Dennis (1958), Edna G. Peck (1958), 
Fant Thornley (1958). 

PusLıc RELATIONS: To assist libraries to de- 
velop publicity and public relations programs; to 
recognize opportunities for working with the ALA 
Public Relations Committee, Library Public Rela- 
tions Council, and other public relations organiza- 
tions, other Division committees, especially the 
Membership Committee; to aid in the improve- 
ment of good internal public relations within the 
Division. 

Chairman, Robert E. Kingery, Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y. (1956), Mary Radmacher 
(1956), Lamar Wallis (1956), Martin Cohen (1957), 
Josephine Farrington (1958), Marion L. Simmons 
(1958). 

Pusrications: To serve primarily in an ad- 
visory capacity to the ALA Editorial Committee 
in the public library field; specifically (a) to rec- 
ommend needed publications, (b) to suggest au- 
thors for manuscripts, (c) to secure criticism or 
act as critics. 

Chairman, Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, State 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. (1956), 
Katherine L. O’Brien (1956), Carl Brown (1957), 
Robert D. Franklin (1957), Virginia Chase (1958), 
Helen M. Focke (1958). 

Sratistics: To study the need for statistics 
supplementing those collected by the U.S. Office 
of Education; to determine what statistics are 
urgently needed and to suggest methods whereby 
they can be compiled; to deal with special sta- 
tistical problems such as uniformity of practices, 
terminology, etc.; to recognize opportunity of 
working with the ALA Committee on Statistics 
and other groups, as well as the U.S, Office of 
Education. 

Chairman, Joe D. Langston, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Ala. (1956), Ralph M. Dunbar 
(1956), Dora Ruth Parks (1956), Sophronia Willis 
Dewey (1958), Thelma R. King (1958), Geraldine 
LeMay (1958). 
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Special Committees 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS (Re- 
vision of Post-War Standards for Public Libraries): 
To prepare a plan for the project ‘based on the 
report of the Library Development Committee; to 
seek funds to the extent of $10,000.00 to 
$12,000.00; to stimulate and coordinate pre- 
liminary work on the standards by various pro- 
fessional groups (other units in ALA and other); 
to direct the preparation of background material 
for the Working Conference, much of the work to 
be done by a research assistant; to convene and 
direct working conferences; and finally, to revise 
and coordinate the document for presentation to 
the ALA Council for approval. 

Chairman, Lowell Martin, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J., John M. Cory, Lucile Nix, 
Jean C. Roos, Amy Winslow, Mrs. Carma R. 
Zimmerman. 

ForEIGN Book SELECTION: To produce buying 
lists for publication of acceptable books of a 
general and popular nature in primarily the 
Eastern European languages that are available 
for purchase; list to be in this form: author, title, 
publisher, price and pages, short annotation indi- 
cating broad classification, i.e., fiction, biography, 
travel, etc.; to explore possibility of having these 
lists published periodically in the ALA Booklist. 

Chairman, Richard Malone, Downtown_ Library, 
121 Gratiot Ave., Detroit 26, Mich., Marie Fer- 
rigno, Paul V. Hrycak, Alex Ladenson, Emily L. 
Perillo, Edith Wirt. 

REVISION OF CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLANS 
FoR MUNICIPAL Pusric Lrsrarres: To work with 
the ALA Board on Personnel Administration on 
revising Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal 
Libraries, 1988. PLD representatives on the Ad- 
visory Group: Ralph Blasingame, John B. Kaiser, 
John G. Lorenz, Joseph B. Rounds, Harold W. 
Tucker, Bernard W. Van Horne, Dan A. Williams. 
PLD representatives on the Me Group: 
Eleanor Plain, Nathan R. Levin, Myrl Ricking, 
Edward B. Hayward. 

REVISION OF STATE GRANTS TO PUBLIC LIBRAR- 
res, 1942: To serve as an advisory group to the 
compiler-editor of the revision of State Grants to 
Public Libraries, 1942. 

Chairman, Mrs. V. Genevieve Galick, Mrs. 
Janet Z. McKinlay, Nettie B. Taylor. 


DIVISION REPRESENTATIVES 


ALA COMMITTEE ON DIVISIONAL RELATIONS: 
Ruth Rutzen, Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

Counci or NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS: 
Mildred W. Sandoe, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; alternate: S. Janice Kee, 50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 11, Hl.; Harold W. Tucker. _ 

Joint COMMITTEE ON LisrAry WORK AS A 
CAREER: Rutherford D. Rogers, Public Library, 
New York, N.Y. 

Unirep Srares Book EXCHANGE: 
Thompson, Public Library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D.C. 
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« ACQUISITION 


The Acquisition Round Table, organized in 
1934, has ig effect been absorbed by the Board 
on Acquisition of Library Materials. It is ex- 
pected that this will be recognized formally in 
the course of the present ALA reorganization, 
whereupon the Round Table will cease to exist. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY 


Organized in the fall of 1946 and held its first 
meeting at the midwinter conference in Decem- 
ber. Established by Council at the ALA Con- 
ference in San Francisco, 1947. 

Purpose: To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 

Membership: There is no formal membership, 
but all interested in the backgrounds of American 
librarianship are invited to participate. 

Officers for 1955-56: Chairman, Wayne Shirley, 
Finch College Library, New York 21, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, Louis S. Shores, School of Library Training 
and Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


First meeting, 1924; constitution and bylaws 
adopted July 2, 1947. 

Purpose: Has as its object the promotion of a 
closer relationship between librarians engaged in 
art reference work, to bring them together for 
the purpose of mutual help and discussion, to 
stimulate publication of ay reference tools 
in the art field, and to cooperate -with related 
organizations. 

The subject of music, by mutual agreement, 
lies wholly within the scope of the Music Library 
Association. 

Membership: Open to librarians working in the 
field of visual arts, or who have an interest in art 
reference work. The Round Table holds meetings 
and business meetings during ALA annual con- 
ference. 

Officers for 1955-56: Chairman, Marjorie Lyons, 
librarian, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Jean 
Tomko, librarian, Classics Library, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 


AUDIO-VISUAL ROUND TABLE 


Approved by Council, February 4, 1954. First 
organizational meeting held immediately follow- 
ing adjournment of the Council. Constitution 
adopted and officers elected at the Minneapolis 
Conference, June 24, 1954. 

Purpose: 1. To promote closer relationship 
among those engaged in or interested in audio- 
visual work in libraries. 2. To hold informal dis- 
cussions of mutual problems and programs and 
workshops on these problems. 3. To cooperate 


' with other committees and agencies having similar 


functions and interests. 
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TABLES 


Membership: Open to any member of ALA „s 


engaged in or interested in audio-visual work. 

Annual Dues: $1.00 payable to the Secretary 
in June. 

Meetings: Held during the annual conference of 
the ALA and at other times at the discretion of 
the Executive Board. 

Publication: Film New Notes, published quar- 
terly, sent free to all members. 

Officers for 1955-56: Chairman, Virginia M. 
Beard, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, William J. 
Quinly, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, I}.; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary Daume, Monroe County Li- 
brary, Monroe, Mich.; treasurer, Jane Younges, 
Green County Library, Springfield, Mo. m 


Committee Chairmen: 


MEMBERSHIP: Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, Moline 
Public Library, Moline, IIL. 

Pupuiciry: co-chairmen, Mrs. John Cory, Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, New York, N.Y.; Still- 
man K. Taylor, Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Nominatinc: To be appointed. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (in addition to above 
officers): Mrs. Muriel ‘Javelin, Boston Public Li- 
brary, Boston, Mass.; Olive De Bruler, Joliet 
Township H.S. and Jr. College, Joliet, IIl; Clara 
Lucioli, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Vivian Cazayoux, Louisiana State Library, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Louis S. Shores, School of Li- 
brary Training and Service, State University, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by the Council on June 21, 1954. 
The Exhibits Round Table was organized at the 
1954 Summer Conference, 

Purpose: To set up a clearing house for in- 
formation and dates concerning all library meet- 
ings having commercial exhibits; to set up a pro- 
cedures manual concerning exhibits and to provide 
a committee through which reports and sugges- 
tions may be channeled so as to foster and con- 
tinue good relationships. 

Membership: Open to all library associations 
and eae individual librarians and to all firms 
or individuals exhibiting at library meetings. 

Dues: Commercial exhibitors whether firms or 
individuals, $10.00 per year. Library associations 
or individual librarians, $2.00 per year. 

Officers for 1955-56: Chairman, Edward J. 
Wambach, Albert Whitman & Company, Chicago, 
Hl; secretary, David Busse, A. C. McClurg & 
Company, Chicago, Ill; treasurer, Andre Nielsen, 
Public Library, Evanston, Tl. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (in addition to above 
officers): Robert Sibert, New Method Bindery, 
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Jacksonville, Ill.; Harry J. Armson, Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, Wis.; Thomas Mahar, Grossett 
& Dunlap, New York, N.Y.; Everett Fontaine, 
Colliers Encyclopedia, New York, N.Y.; Eliza- 
beth Burr, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison, Wis.; Donald Kohlstedt, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harold Tucker, Queensboro 
Public Library, Jamaica, L.I., N.Y.; Bernice Gantt, 
State Library, Olympia, Wash.; Ford Rockwell, 
City Library, Wichita, Kan. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Organized by an informal group meeting at the 
New Haven Conference, 1981. Constitution and 
bylaws adopted at the Boston Conference, 1941; 


weg hended at Milwaukee, 1942. 


J * * s + + nd + 
* t™brieht himself in his profession and in its or- 


- ganizations, national, regional, state, and local; 


Purpose: (a) To help the individual member 


(b) To promote a greater feeling of responsibility 
among younger members of the profession for 
the development of library service and librarian- 
ship; and (c) To inform young people of the scope 
and potentialities of the library profession by 
means of (1) cooperation with recruiting com- 
mittees already set up by national and state library 
groups, and (2) cooperation with other agencies 
sponsoring the organization of recruiting commit- 
tees.in states where none exist. 

The Junior Members Round Table holds a pro- 
gram session and business meeting at the annual 
convention and midwinter meeting. 

A placement service is offered quarterly in con- 
junction with a newsletter. No fee is charged 
for this service. Libraries wishing to place ads 
are invited to send brief descriptions of job 
openings to the chairman. 

Membership and dues: Individual membership 
is open to those members of ALA who are 36 
years of age and under. Honorary membership 
offered all graduating library school students (who 
are members of ALA) for one year. Chapter 
memberships are open to oaee state, Or 
regional groups. Annual dues for individual mem- 
bers are 50¢. 

Publication: Newsletter, published quarterly— 
sent free to all members, 

Officers for 1955-56: Chairman, Charlotte 
Leonard, Public Library, Dayton, Ohio; chair- 
man-elect, Neal F. Austin, Public Library, High 
Point, N.C., secretary-treasurer, Shirley Cohn, 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 

Purpose: To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of mutual aims and problems of library 
periodicals. 

Membership: Open to any member of the 
ALA interested in these problems, 

Meetings: Meetings are held at the midwinter 
and/or annual conferences of the ALA at times 
scheduled by the round table’s Executive Board. 
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Annual Dues: $1.00, payable to the Treasurer. 

Publication: A quarterly Newsletter distributed 
to members. 

Officers for 1955-56: Chairman,* Karl Brown, 
430 E. 63rd St., New York 21, N.Y.; vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Ruth H. Gershevsky, Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, Mercer Island, Wash.; secre- 
tary, Hobart F. Berolzheimer, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa.; treasurer, Elaine 
Von Oesen, State Library Commission, Raleigh, 
N.C, ' 


Committee Chairmen: 


EpnrrorIAL Pourcwæs: Zelia Jane French, State 
Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka, Kan. 

ADVERTISING Pouicwæs: William Porter Kellam, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Excuances Poxicies: Phillips Temple, 2712 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 

NEWSLETTER: John F. Harvey, Porter Library, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

COMMITTEE ON A LIBRARY PERIODICALS DI- 
RECTORY: Phillips Temple, 2712 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD 


The ALA Round Table on Library Service 
Abroad was established in January 1949, by 
vote of the ALA Council, following petition from 
the ALA members as required. i 

Purpose: The ALA Round Table-on Library 
Service Abroad provides a means of keeping the 
general membership of ALA. informed regarding 
the international aspects of library work; pro- 
vides librarians with an opportunity for partici- 
pating in activities for the promotion of librarian- 
ship throughout the world; serves as spokesman 
for the librarians interested in this phase of the 
profession; and cooperates with the International 
Relations Board in carrying out some of its func- 
tions and purposes. The Round Table holds a 
business meeting at Midwinter, and a business 
meeting and an open program meeting at annual 
conferences. 

Officers: Chairman Marie V. Hurley, Ferguson 
Library, Stamford, Conn.; vice-chairman, Lee 
Ash, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
New York City; secretary, Mrs. Helen H. Bennett, 
Harrison High School, Harrison, N.Y.; treasurer, 
Harland A. Carpenter, Wilmington Institute Free 
Library, Wilmington, Del. 


Committee Chairmen: 

ExcHANGE oF Persons: Elizabeth G. Robb, Li- 
brary Service Division, U. S. Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE: Dr. Felix E. Hirsch, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 

EDITORIAL AND PusLiciry COMMITTEE: Law- 
rence J. Kipp, Baker Library, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
(Material not submitted.) 
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„SERIALS 


Formerly Serials Section, 

Created by Council, 1929. 

Purpose: æ To assemble and distribute infor- 
mation concerning serials literature by reports and 
free discussion at general meetings and through 
the official publication of the organization; b. 
To advance the use of serials literature by special 
investigations of current methods of acquisitions, 
cataloging, preparation and care, with the purpose 
of improving these functions; c. To consider the 
form, content and price of current serials in all 
languages, and to take suitable action in relation 
thereto when desirable; d. To encourage special- 
ized training for librarians in the field of serials. 

Membership: Open to any member of the ALA 
interested in serials work. There were 534 mem- 
bers of the Round Table as of October 1, 1955. 

Meetings: Arranged annually, and in conjunc- 
tion with general meetings of the American Li- 
brary Association, 

Publication: Serials Slants. Distributed quar- 
terly to members. Available to non-members at 
$3.00 per year. 

Annual dues: $2.00 payable to secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Officers for 1955-56: Chairman, Jane L. Pope, 
University of Chicago Library; secretary-treasurer, 
Ferris Randall, Southern Illinois University Li- 
brary, ‘Carbondale, Ill; executive board: F. 
Bernice Field, Philip T, McLean, Bella Shacht- 
man, Stephen Ford. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 


The Staff Organizations Round Table was estab- 
lished in 1936. 

Purpose: To bring staff organizations of library 
employees into closer relationship so as to foster 
mutual cooperation; to encourage the formation 
of staff organization; to act as a clearing house 
for information about staff organizations, to co- 
operate with all ALA boards and committees 
and other organizations which are set up to study 
and act upon personnel problems. To accomplish 


this a bulletin is issued several times a year de- 
scribing the activities and programs of member 
groups; open forums are held at each ALA con- 
ference where invited speakers, administrators 
and staff members analyze staff problems. Meet- 
ings are held at state and regional conferences 
and surveys are conducted on important phases 
of staff functions. The secretary maintains a 
file of handbooks, manuals and constitutions which 
are available for loan. 

Membership: Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow consti- 
tutions from the secretary. Individuals who are 
located in libraries where there is no organized 
group may join as associate members. 


Dues: Annual dues range from $2 to $12 Gusmao 
pending upon the size of the affiliating group. « 


Associate memberships are $1.00. 


Officers: The organization is governed by a’ 


Steering Committee of nine members, each serv- 
ing two years. Four are elected in the even- 
numbered years and five in the odd-numbered 
years. 

Officers 1955-56: Chairman, Betty Jane Lewis, 
Public Library of Cincinnati, North College 
Hill Branch Library, 6832 Hamilton Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 24, Ohio; secretary, Ruth A. Brennan, li- 
brarian, Divoll Branch, St. Louis Public Library, 
1100 Farrar St., St. Louis 7, Mo.; treasurer, 
Helen J. Maunu, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio; Bulletin editor, Le Moyne W. 
Anderson, University of Illinois Library, Under- 
graduate Division, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, IIL; 
membership chairman, Dorothy L. Day, Louis- 
ville Free Public Library, Louisville 8, Ky.; 
project chairman, Mary R. Hugentugler, Los An- 
geles Public Library, Filipe de Neve Branch Li- 
brary, 2820 W. 6th St, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Marion B. Appleton, Seattle Public Library, Se- 
attle 4, Wash.; Charles L. Higgins, Boston Public 
Library, Boston 17, Mass; and Margaret L. 
Jacobs, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, 
Md. 


Affiliated National Societies 


Acting under Article X, Section 1 of the Con- 
stitution and upon applications formally made 
by the proper officers, the Council has regularly 
affiliated with the American Library Association 
the following national organizations of kindred 
purpose which are entitled to a representative 
in the Council. Some of these societies meet 
annually at the time and place of meeting of 
the ALA. Their members enjoy all privilèges of 
members of the larger body as to any special 
transportation, hotel rates and conference hospi- 
talities. The ALA recommends to those of its 
members to whom such connection is appro- 
priate, membership also in these organizations. 
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American Association of Law Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Frances Farmer, Law 
Library, Clark Hall, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

Officers 1955/56: President, Carroll C. More- 
land, Biddle Law Library, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4; president-elect, Margaret E. 
Coonan, Bureau of Law Library, New Jersey 
State Library, State House Annex, Trenton 7; 
treasurer, Elizabeth Finley, Covington & Burling, 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D.C.; secre- 
tary, Frances Farmer, Law Library, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. Executive Board: 
The above officers and Mrs. Marian G. Gallagher, 
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Harry Bitner, Helen A. Snook and William B. 
Stern. 

ALA Councilor: William R. Roalfe, Gary Law 
Library, Northwestern U., Chicago, Ill. (1957). 

Founded: 1906. Incorporated: 1935 under 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes: The Association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a non-profit corporation to promote 
librarianship, to develop and increase the use- 
fulness of law libraries, to cultivate the science 
of law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of 
cooperation among members of the profession. 

Number of members: 650. 

Membership dues, according to six classes of 
membership: Active, Institutional, Associate, Sus- 


wegigtaing, Honorary, and Life. 


Principal sources of income: Dues and sub- 


"e sMMptiows. 


Meetings: Annual, 1956, Philadelphia. 

Publications: Index to Legal Periodicals, edi- 
torial offices, Harvard Law School Library, Cam- 
bridge 88, Mass.; Law Library Journal, editor, 
Mortimer D. Schwartz, University of Oklahoma 
College of Law, Norman. 


American Merchant Marine Library Association 


Headquarters: 45 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

Officers, 1955/56: Chairman of the Board, 
Mrs. George Emlen Roosevelt; President, Captain 
Granville Conway; vice-president, Clark H. Heb- 
ner; vice-president, John McAuliffe; secretary, 
William P. Bollman, III; treasurer, S. Allen Pip- 
pitt; assistant treasurer, Honorine Mooney. 

ALA Councilor: William P. Bollman, II, 45 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. (1956). 

Founded: 1921. 

Incorporated: By charter of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. 

Purpose: To provide exchange libraries to sea- 
men and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coastguard stations, . oar ae and light- 


houses, and to maintain shore library facilities 


at the various branches of the Association. 

Number of members: No report. 

Membership dues: $1 minimum for seamen, 
others not fixed. 

Principal source of income: Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Seamen’s 
Handbook for Shore Leave; Send Your Idle 
Books to Sea; Annual Report. 

Periodicals: Sea Letter; 
Record, 


Let's Look at the 


American Theological Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of Alice M. Dagan, Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary Library, 1670 S. llth 
Ave., Maywood, Ill. 

Officers, 1955/56: President, Robert F. Beach, 
Union Theological Seminary Library, Broadway 
at 120th St, New York 27; vice-president, Helen 
B. Uhrich, Yale Divinity School, 409 E. Prospect 
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St, New Haven 11, Conn.; treasurer, Ernest M. 
White, Louisville Presbyterian Seminary Library, 
109 E. Broadway, Louisville 2, Ky.; secretary, 
Alice M. Dagan, Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Library, 1670 S. 11th Ave., Maywoòd, Ill. 

ALA Councilor: Arthur W. Swann, Garrett 
Biblical Institute Library, Evanston, fll. (1958) 

Purpose: To bring its members Into closer 
working relations with each other and the 
American’ Association of Theological Schools; to 
study the distinctive problems of theological semi- 
nary libraries, to increase the professional’ com- 
petence of the membership, and to improve the 
quality of library service to theological education. 

Number of members: 252. 

Membership dues: Active members, $2; asso- 
ciate members, $1; institutional, $5. 

Principal source of income: Membership dues. 

Meetings: Annual, 

Publications: Proceedings; Index to Religious 
Periodical Literature, 1949-1952; and Sonne, 
Niels H., A Bibliography of Post-Graduate Mas- 
ters’ Theses in Religion. 


Association of American Library Schools 


Headquarters: Care of Howard W. Winger, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 87. 

Officers, 1955/56: President, Harold Lancour, 
Library School, University of Hlinois, Urbana; 
vice-president and president-elect, Mrs. Frances 
Neel Cheney, Library School, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; secretary- 
treasurer, Howard W. Winger, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. Ex- 
ecutive Board: The above officers and Alice 
Louise LeFevre, David Berninghausen, Esther 
Stallmann, and Pauline A. O’ Melia. 

ALA Councilor: C. Irene Hayner, Library 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(1958). 

Founded: 1915. 

Incorporated: No. 

Vie cea To advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Nanie of members: 192 (38 institutional, 154 
personal). 

Membership dues: Personal $2, Institutional 
determined by Executive Board not to exceed 
$15. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Newsletter, Reports, Directory. 


Association of Research Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Robert A. Miller, In- 
diana University Library, Bloomington. 

Officers, 1955/56: Executive Secretary, Robert 
A. Miller, Indiana University Library, Blooming- 
ton. 

ALA Councilor: Charles W. David, Longwood 
Library, Kennett Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. (1957). 

Founded: December 1931. 

Incorporated: No. 

Purpose: By cooperative effort to develop and 
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increase the resourees and usefulness of the re- 
search collections in American Libraries. 

Number of members: 45 institutions. Member- 
ship limited, to institutions concerned with the 
collection and service of research materials in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Membership dues: $25 annually. 

Principal source of income: Annual dues. 

Meetings: Usually held in connection. with ALA 
Conference. 

Publication: Annual List of Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universities—1934— 
date. 

Canadian Library Association 


(Association Canadienne des Bibliothéques) 


Headquarters: 46 Elgin St, Ottawa 4, Ont. 
Canada. 

Officers, 1955/56: President, Willard E. Ire- 
land, Provincial Library, Victoria, B.C.; presi- 
dent-elect, Mary Donaldson, Provincial Library, 
Regina, Sask.; second vice-president, Louise Le- 
febvre, Pulp and Paper Research Institute Li- 
brary, Montreal, P.Q.;  past-president, Anne 
Hume, Willistead Library, Windsor, Ont.; treas- 
urer, Robert H. Blackburn, University of Toronto 
Library, Toronto, Ont.; executive secretary, Eliza- 
beth Homer Morton, 46 Elgin St, Ottawa 4, 
Ont. 

ALA Councilor: Neal Harlow, University of 
British Columbia Library, Vancouver, B.C. (1958). 

Founded: 1946. 

Incorporated: Department of the Secretary of 
State for Canada. ` 

Purpose: To promote education, science and 
culture within the nation through library service; 
to promote high standards of librarianship and 
the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate with 
library associations both within and outside of 
Canada and with other organizations interested in 
the promotion of education, science and culture. 
The association is a nonprofit, nonsectarian, and 
nonpolitical body. 

Number of members: 1586 (1955). 

Membership dues: Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; ordi- 
nary $15; contributing $25; sustaining $50; assist- 
ing $100; corporate $250; life $250. 

Sections: Canadian Association of Children’s 
Librarians: Cataloguing; Circulation Services; Ref- 
erence; Research Libraries; Trustees; Young 
People’s, 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Canadian 
Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films, 
1948-54; monthly service, 1955; Canadian Public 
Library Laws, 1958; Subject Index to the Royal 
Society of Canada; Constitution and Bylaws; 100 
Library Years in Canada, 1851-1951; Occasional 
Papers, nos. 1-7; Canadian Library Directory, 
1948, 1950, 1952, 1954 and supplements. 

Periodicals: Bulletin, bilingual; free to all mem- 
bers; annual subscription, $3.00 Canada; $3.50 
abroad; single copy, 50 cents. 
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Cuban Library Association 
{Association Cubana de Bibliotecarios) 
Headquarters: Carlos III, #710, Havana, Cuba. 


Officers, 1955/56: President, Guillermina Cas- ee 


tillo Cue; secretary, Berta de la Tejera. 
~ ALA Councilor: Ana Guerra, Juan Bruno Zayas 
#319, Vibora, Havana, Cuba. (1958) 

Founded: 1948. 

Purpose: To improve libraries and library serv- 
ice in Cuba, and to raise the standards of Cuban 
librarians by means of professional training and 
education, 

Number of members: 180. 

Membership dues: According to salary. 

Publications: Boletin. 


Da a 


Music Library Association 


om ; 

Headquarters: Care of Mary R. Rogers, Mu8ic 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C, 

Officers, 1955/56: President, Charles Warren 
Fox, Eastman School of Music, Rochester 4, N.Y.; 
vice president, Margaret M. Mott, Grosvenor Li- 
brary, Buffalo, N.Y.; secretary, Jean Kauffman, 
School of Music Library, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl.; treasurer, Mary R. Rogers, Music 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Executive Board: the above officers, Catha- 
rine K. Miller, Brooks Shepard, Jr., and Thomas 
T. Watkins. 

ALA Councilor: George F. Hanson, Olivet 
College Library, Olivet, Mich. (1958). 

Founded: 1981. 

Incorporated: 1945, under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. 

Purpose: To promote the development of music 
libraries; to encourage studies in the organization 
and administration of music libraries and the use 
of music in libraries. 

Number of members: 950, 

Membership dues: $6.50 (foreign, $7.00). 

Principal source of income; Dues, advertising 
in journal, and gifts. 

Meetings: Usually twice yearly in summer with 
ALA. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Cumulated 
Index of Record Reviews; A Check List of The- 
matic Catalogs—.50; List of Members and Institu- 
tions—.75, 

Periodicals: Notes, quarterly for members, and 
by subscription at $5.00 (foreign $5.50) annually; 
Supplement for members, quarterly. 


National Association of State Libraries 


Headquarters: Care of Helene H. Rogers, State 
Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Officers, 1955/56: President, Walter T. Brahm, 
State Librarian, Columbus, Ohio; Ist vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph Hudson, State Librarian, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; 2nd vice-president, Martha Parks, 
State Library and Archives, Nashville, Tenn.; 
secretary-treasurer, Helene H. Rogers, State Li- 
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brary, Springfield, Il], Executive Board: the above 
officers and past president, Mrs. Mildred P. Mc- 
Kay, State Librarian, Concord, N.H. 

ALA Councilor: Dr. Grace M. Sherwood, State 
“Librarian, Providence, R.I. (1959) 

Founded: 1889; reorganized 1898. 

Purpose: To develop and increase the usefulness 
and efficiency of the state libraries and other 
agencies performing library functions at the state 
Jevel. (“State” to be interpreted as “national,” 
“territorial,” “provincial,” and “insular.”) 

Numbers of members: 230 (3 association, 7 
honorary, 57 institutional, 163 individual) 

Membership Dues: $10, $7, $1. 

Principal source of income: Dues and sale of 

publications. 
» *Neetings: Annual, time and place related to 
annygl mgetings of the ALA and the American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries; or as otherwise de- 
cided by the Executive Board. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Proceedings 
and Papers, 1902-1953; Supplement to Check List 
of Session Laws, 1941; Check List of Legislative 
Journals, 1938; Supplement, 1943; Check List of 


Other National Li 


Note: For more detailed information on these 
organizations, see ALA Bulletin, December, 1952, 
p. 418-26. 


American Documentation Institute 


Headquarters: Care of Staffen Rosenborg, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, 25, D.C, 

Officers, 1955-56: President, Joseph Hilsenrath, 
National Bureau of Standard, Washington, D.C.; 
president-elect, James W. Perry, Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; past president, Scott Adams, 
National Institutes of Health Library, Bethesda, 
Md.; treasurer, Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, Staffen Rosenborg, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. ADI Council Members: Karl F. 
Heumann, Chemical Abstracts, Columbus 10, Ohio; 
Lachlan F. MacRae, Defense Research Board, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Nell Steinmetz, Pacific Aeronautical 
Library, Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and Charles L. Bernier, Chemical 
Abstracts, Columbus, Ohio. 


Bibliographical Society of America 


Headquarters: 100 Washington Square East, 
New York 8, N.Y. 

Officers, 1955/56: President, Lawrence Clark 
Powell, University of California Library, Los 
Angeles; lst vice-president, John D. Gordan; 2nd 
vice-president, Donald F. Hyde; secretary, Herman 
W. Liebert; treasurer, C. Waller Barrett; perma- 
nent secretary and editor of Papers, Earle F. Wal- 
bidge. 

Number of members: 1300. 
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Statutes, 1937; Report of Committee on Organiza- 
tion of State Library Agencies in the Structure of 
State Government, 1950. 

Periodicals: Newsletter, quarterly. 


Theatre Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of George Freeqley, New 
York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave., New York 
18, N.Y. 

Officers, 1955/56: President, George Freedley, 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y.; secretary, Grace Chippendale, 
l Symphony Rd., Boston 15, Mass.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins Barret, Theatre Collection, 
New York Public Library, New York 18, N.Y.; 
editor, Broadside, Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross, 11 
Newkirk Ave., East Rockaway, L.I., N.Y. 

ALA Councilor: George Freedley, New York 
Public Library, New York 18 (1957). 

Founded: 1937 

Number of members: 101. 

Membership dues: Personal, $2.50; institutional, 
$3.50. 

Publication: Broadside. 


brary Associations 


Catholic Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of Rev. Vincent T. Mallon, 
Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, UL. ` 

Officers, 1955/57; President, Rev, A. Homer 
Mattlin, S.J., Cudahy Memorial Library, Loyola 
University, Chicago 26, Ill; vice-president and 
president-elect, Sister M. Eone, O.S.F., College of 
St. Teresa Library, Winona, Minn.; executive 
secretary, Rev. Vincent T. Mallon, Maryknoll 
Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Number of members: 2184. 


Council of National Library Associations 


Headquarters: Care of Edwin B. Colburn, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New 
York 52, N.Y. 

Officers, 1955/56: Chairman, Elizabeth Fer- 
guson, Institute of Life Insurance Library, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.; vice-chairman, 
Julius J. Marke, School of Law Library, New 
York University, Washington Sq., S., New York 
8, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, Edwin B. Colburn, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., 
New York 52, N.Y. 

Number of members: 14 associations. 


Educational Film Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of Emily S. Jones, 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Officers, 1955/56: President, Garret R. Weath- 
ers, Visual Education, Public Schools, South 
Bend, Ind.; vice-president, Erwin C. Welke, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; secretary, 
Cecille Star, Film Council of America; executive 
secretary, Emily S. Jones. 

Number of members: 554 (60 Personal, 494 
Institutional). 
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Medical Library Association 


Headquarters: Care of Mrs. Henry Berge, Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Mary- 
land, 121} Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Officers, 1955/56; President, Wesley Draper, 
Medical Society of the County of Kings Library, 
1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N.Y.; president- 
elect, Bertha B. Hallam, University of Oregon 
Medical School Library, Portland 1, Ore.; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins, Yale Medical Li- 
brary, New Haven 11, Conn.; treasurer, Pauline 
Duffield, Texas Medical Association, 1801 Lamar 
Blvd., Austin, Tex. Board of Directors: The 
above officers and Eleanor Steinke, J. Alan Mac- 
Watt, Robert T. Lentz, Clara Manson, and Lt. Col. 
Frank B. Rogers, M.C., U.S.A. 

Number of members: 1192. 


Special Libraries Association 


Headquarters: 31 E. 10th St, New York 3, ~< 
N.Y 


4 


‘Officers, 1955/56: President, Chester M. Lewise © 


The New York Times Library, New York 36, N.Y.; 
Ist vice-president and president-elect, Katharine 
L. Kinder, Johns-Manville Research Center, Man- 
ville, N.J.; 2nd vice-president, Mary Jane Mac- 
Donald, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; secretary, Margaret A. Firth, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Beverly, 


_ Mass.; treasurer, Burton W. Adkinson, Library of 


Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; executive secre- 
tary, Marian E. Lucius, 31 E. 10th St., New York 
8, N.Y. Directors: Elizabeth B. Fry, Eugene B. 


\ 


Jackson, Clara G. Miller, Dr. Jerrold Orne,» Sara a 


M. Price, and Dr. Else L. Schulze. 
Number of members: 4,816 (June, 4955» ,' 


ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


In 1958 the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship began a program of evaluation of library 
schools under the Standards for Accreditation 
adopted by the ALA Council, July 18, 19512 
These standards apply only to the basic program 
of education for librarianship which is scheduled 
for completion after a minimum of five years of 
study beyond the secondary school level and leads 
to a master’s degree. In the list below library 
schools which have to date been evaluated and 
accredited under these standards are indicated 
by a footnote. As this program progresses, re- 
vised lists will be issued frequently, 

Other library schools listed were accredited 
prior to 1948 under the Minimum Requirements 
for Library Schools adopted in 1933.2 They are 
scheduled for evaluation under the 1951 Stand- 
ards in a program closing June 80, 1957. 

Library schools are listed alphabetically by the 
name in common usage followed by location, dates 
of establishment and administrative officers. Full 
information about admission requirements, pro- 
grams and degrees offered should be obtained 
from the library schools. 

With the exception of the library schools of 


Carnegie, Drexel, McGill and Pratt, all library 


schools offer their curricula in summer sessions. 


New York State University College for Teachers, 
Department of Librarianship, Albany. Est. 
1926. Robert Stone Burgess, Jr., Head. 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta, Ga.** Est. 1941. Mrs. Virginia Lacy 
Jones, Dean. 

University of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley.’ Est. 1919. J. Periam Danton, Dean. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh, Pa.* Est. 1901. 
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Ralph Munn, Director; Elizabeth Nesbitt, As- 
sociate Director. R 
Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est, 1938. 
Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. : 
University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago, Ill. Est. 1928. Lester Asheim, Dean. 
Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York, N.Y. Est. 1887. Robert D. Leigh, 
Acting Dean. 
Texas State College for Women, Department of 


Library Science, Denton. Est. 1929. D. Gene- ` 


vieve Dixon, Director. 

University of Denver, School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Colo. Est. 19381. Stuart Baillie, Di- 
rector. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia, Pa.’ Est. 
1891. Harriet D. MacPherson, Dean. 

Emory University, 
Emory University, Ga.’ Est. 1905. Evalene 
Parsons Jackson, Director (on leave 1955-56); 
Tommie Dora Barker, Acting Director. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, De- 
partment of Library Science. Est. 1928. Or- 
ville L. Eaton, Head. 

Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 
hassee.” Est. 1947. Louis Shores, Dean; 
Robert G. Clapp, Assistant Dean. 

New York State University Teachers College, De- 
partment of Library Education, Geneseo. Est. 
1984. Mrs. Alice D. Rider, Director. 

University of Illinois, Library School, Urbana’ 
Est. 1893. Robert Bingham Downs, Director; 
Harold Lancour, Associate Director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington.” Est. 1949. Margaret Irene 
Rufsvold, Director. 
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University of Kentucky, Department of Librar 
Science, Lexington.’ Est. 1933. Edward jad: 
son Humeston, fr., Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, Uni- 

ww’ versity Station, Baton Rouge.’ Est. 1931. Mrs. 
Florrinell Francis Morton, Director. 

McGill University, Library School, Montreal, Que. 
Est, 1927. Miss Vernon Ross, Director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor.’ Est. 1926. Rudolph H. 
Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Min- 
neapolis. Est. 1928. David K. Berninghausen, 
Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. Lucile Kell- 
ing, Dean. . 

University of Okahoma, School of Library Science, 

*“,Neemaw. Est. 1929, Arthur M. McAnally, 
.Director; Ray E. Held, Assistant Director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn? Est. 1928. William 
A, FitzGerald, Director. 


m Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Est. 1890. Rice Estes, Acting Dean. 

College of St. Catherine, Library School, St. Paul, 
Minn. Est. 1929. Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf, 

e Director. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, Bos- 
ton, Mass.’ Est. 1902. Kenneth R. Shaffer, 
Director. 


q ' : / 

University of Southern California, School of Li- 
brary Science, Los Angeles, Est. 1986. Martha 
T. Boaz, Director. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908, Wharton Miller, Dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin? Est, 1948. Robert-R. Doug- 
lass, Director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario College ot Educa- 
tion, Library School, Toronto, Ont. Est. 1928. 
Bertha Bassam, Director. 

University of Washington, School of Librarfan- 
ship, Seattle. Est. 1911. Irving Lieberman, 
Director (Appt. begins Feb. 1, 1956); L. Doro- 
thy Bevis, Acting Director. 

Western Michigan College, Department of Li- 
brarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. Alice 
Louise LeFevre, Director. 

Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904. Jesse 
H. Shera, Dean. i 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison. 
Est. 1906. Rachel Katherine Schenk, Director. 


ALA Bulletin 40:48-49, February 1952. 

"Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Conference, 
p. 610-13, 

‘Basic program leading to master’s degree ac- 
credited under Standards for Accreditation 
adopted by the ALA Council, July 18, 1951. 

‘Attended predominantly by Negroes, a 


* 


Accredited Library Schools no Longer in Existence 


New York State Library School, Albany. Est. 
1887; acc. 1926. (Merged with Columbia 
University, School of Library Service, 1926.) 

Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Library School, At- 
lanta, Ga. Est. 1905; acc. 1926. (Transferred 
to Emory University 1980, and continued as 
Emory Library School.) 

North Carolina College for Women, Department 
of Library Science, Greensboro. Est. 1929; 
ace, 1931. (Discontinued by officials of the 
college, 1938.) 

Hampton Institute, Library School, Hampton, Va. 
Est. 1925; acc. 1928, (Discontinued by officials 
of the institute, 1939.) 

Los Angeles Library School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Est. 1914; acc. 1926. (Discontinued by the 
Los Angeles Public Library Board of Library 
Commissioners, 1932; alumni affiliated with the 
University of Southern California on the estab- 
lishment of the Graduate School of Library Sci- 
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ence of the University of Southern California 
in 1936.) 

New Jersey College for Women at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Library School, New Brunswick. Est. 
1927; acc. 1929. (Discontinued by officials 
of the College, June 1952.) 

New York Public Library, Library School, New 
York. Est. 1911; acc. 1926. (Merged with 
Columbia University, School of Library Serv- 
ice, 1926.) 

St. Louis Library School, St. Louis, Mo. Est. 
1917; acc. 1926. (Operation suspended by the 
St. Louis Public Library Board of Directors, 
1932.) 

College of William and Mary, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Williamsburg, Va. Est. 1931; 
ace. 1938. (Discontinued by officials of the 
‘College and the Virginia State Department of 
Education, 1948.) 
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Treasurer's Report 


‘For the 
; BALANCE SHEET—AUGUST 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS: 
Cash in agency account ....-. eres ere re ere ree ee re Pee ee ee re PEI 
Investments—at cost ...,. Videos ene eee G5 e EGS ROEM EDR oe A A sor EEEE EN EAEE ares a 
Rgal estate—at cost * s . ® ee@epeauptuounvnene ae ee*erprneaewvwtPePveeaeuee ` se . + brn nva tty ee eee etat itt: ewe wee 
Total Endowment Funds assets ...... Sea ese ew cei Sas eee ere et ate eae eee Gea epost 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Cash: in banks ¢0s2csactesevaced ceca ore E EE a ESA etched EE T ERPE Maines ata: 
Cash on hand „as... Leas E E Sarat rr eer ee EIEEE Care an aa e 
Cash on deposit ae*P eae eseseoxe eee zee e eve teeeheeeonenzreane [EE SE SE SE SE SESE eer ee evr e E E E E * tusis zzz: eevee tstsevrzaae reeteaeee ana aD 
United States savings bonds ...........-. newts mai eeaa ss ee re er E aS A 
Endowment Funds receivable ...s.sssusessssesssvesessena EE EAD Sait uns EA ER Seas E Ee aLa 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ......-+eeeeeenvece S EE RE E A T r a A aaa ; 
Advances to officers and staff members ...... gaia cde tiisare E wre oe KENE a Selah tal And tive wig a 
Checks uncollected Breve vthatnevrer ern evereezne regt spgavra ert yy ore eeevraecre ae Peep rzrerepzravreeh teetrte eRutwre et teeoaeze = 
Inventory of postage, paper and supplics ..asssserosesesssoseresa Sich atbeePes PISA heRa wT eO Re eS 
Prepaid expense e@etpepveaceervPrseesveaeeaeuneneve . s.p ees een cony re PB eeoaee tuhou tn nyd dtro @tuuten swe oe ss 
Deferred charges s*#e@e@rvree*@nrunemptre een Gak teeawe eee vrnaeveaun eee ete @Owpuneevevevre Pe eoevreueneveaePeoeaeaenaeaeanee eet eteavpaagn e@ueovret ean 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $5,706.46 ......sssesassosesererasansreo PEE E 
Total assets eee ene etRntewo ere teraenket en nnnea d‘ . eererer ewe eansenanma yarra oncaanak dA eee eee n on YYVUNAYFP= y 
LIABILITIES 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS: 
Capital— 
Carnegie Fund ...assssasarsrrassnsssresss EEEE A P TA E T E EE OES ES 
Carnegig Corporation Endowment Fund LSE SE SE SE SE SE SEa > 2#es etee € . +. tan + > e+e @*ecetrpetneeace2naanzve . J 
General Endowment Fund Seametaerevrreeb ere eteepnevreaerer kh CESET EE E E E orp E EE SE SE SE E E E E a oo annee b ‘ t 
Sarah ©. N. Bogle Endowment Fund ..essasanenssnasosorersesnneerervsvnesrusane A EE T 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund .........ceeeeeuen Area Caan a E ET ree E rere ee 
Frederic: G, Melcher Scholarship Fund p.essesussassseroeraveresreevseserese> A eva tenes veune 
Oberly Memorial Fund ........2.2-.005 aude E EE denies Ria eo oot pa cee EEE 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund 0.6 cieas secsseeee cosas rer oH Swine ew a dcr E E 
James L; Whitney Fund rE Sbov vvti vy t srutb vuun vuy (E EE EF SE SE EE SE EE EE E E pasah énpusnu snyt ewy y vabnu een SE T E E r tte 
Accounts payable--ALA ee ee ee ee @see earn ee ee ee ee ues cae we var eee e nme go Pe ee ee 
Total Endowment Fund Capital ..........0ee000s cerastio E eae a er ere re 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Accounts payable CESE S E SE S E E Á rere eee RNR sru” erne poanet sree eh E Bee eb raian unr wav g tsa‘an 
Capital Funds > ye Bee ew eee eowrveeeuae *e@aesepereeu*t*eranaog errr neat meate rér onu pb >A een vaeavpaunupvpanvbvat ep eee eeowe er teh ere opp 
Total Habilities ....... E E EEEE TAE EE PEN BEP EAE OELE E E 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
September 1, 1954 to August 31, 1955 
Balance 
Regular Activities 9-1-54 Income 
General Funds oath @ee epee nease ~t@ee zee en na ae @npeoeetevavreaPse ent aneer eet Reena nsveauann $ 21,000.24 $225,525.28 
Transfers— 
1954 Gonference 1... cece center eave rec eaase Barca Soha whiccta ea eats ee Te 737.06 
1954.55 Bulletin oop reer ener eee non eee Pewee enews eeunvatP eee caaeeeneean ee es 2,762.00 
Bulletin Development Fund ......cseuce ene eas ee rere eee Aree 81.65 
Comm, on Photo-Duplication ............ Pee ny ree cunetavae enema eeaces 660.50 
Management Survey - 1.5 .0+ 00s. c0te0ss ceenceseees aaa OPEN dewi 8,506.00" 
Building Remodeling as cist eswus Gaede eewed sola desnaaud: 2 Cieecemes PE E 6,000.00" 
Exec. Secy, Washington Ofc. Fund .....cceecereeeees Sh aia Eaa haia ae 1,500.00" 
21,000.24 213,766.49 
Booklist LEE E E E EE SE E SE E o rh eee EEEREN] *@tte EE SE SE SE SE TE EE Easa rki táta teovrecrree CE E S Er E E E a E +: 2,663.84% 95,128.41 
Publishing: coeririsercserieriirssreuea AE a dowietn eats es 3 rss win wid aheiere eidie Seow ‘ 8,916.92* 208,180.12 
Subscription Books Bulletin ...... SE saa ha sik a a lero ew aura aval cece aia oil wears k ne 15,285.15 
Total eet ete est etrerettrr ete svr g vyti tza>hrtz vta s tnnt’ M” tzes sžt ibyo’ 9,419.48 532,368.17 
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Fiscal Year September |, 1954 to August 31, 1955 


6,441 05 


2,274,035.34 
179,422.50 


98,172.88 
425.00 
425.06 
370.06 

5,739.60 
1,746.88 
5,249.29 
40.25 
15,645.97 
16,085.90 
3,404.67 


5,644.32 


113,745.89 


2,247, 158.78 


2,560.01 
3,974.49 


2,454,163.29 


5,735.60 


sah 


33.75 


152,912.01 


Expense 
$221,413.83 


ranm 


224,413.83 
92,464.57 
191,766.09 
15,285.15 


520.929,64 


82,612,844.65 


$2,459,898.89 


152,945.76 


$2,612,844.65 


= 


2,459.898,89 


152,945.76 


Sr mn 


Balance 
8-31-55 


$ 


13,352.90 


13,352.90 


ee 


7,497.11 


Cea 





20,850.01 


ALA BULLETIN 


Á 


Mi 


+ 


Other Publishing Funds 
Revolving Fund areeee E E E E a ereeeceencreeetcateeterue eserves se eseease #e*evrereseeeeecre 
ALA Catalog Rules Supp. (E EE E ep L Ee E EE SE SE E EE E eee ee, eee tea wmanwmaneenare ae*eoeeeoeutevurearanne s 
Total eseaut?#@evruesrpeeeetreoepue res eaetueevreevun @eeupas ere eneeoetaenaveee ore 
Total~Regular Activities @peesteezrezreseaset **etvevpseezereer ene zaeateteevewprvzraerraee 
Undistributed Income 
Carnegie Fund eeeoeoe ent ea ebueesueeo Beane t sees evpev ee ae@enaenh eee ep ea nate [E E EE E EE E E E E E E E E E E 
Transfers—Booklist .....+esee0: EREET eens odeus EET sa 
~Subs, Books Bull. Leto neostoesreserere ee ee ee ee 2 PRORRe ED assent , 
Endowment Funds—Endowment Trang, ...--cccesucccevccctcces EE easels 
Total—Undistributed Income ee hese eraven ee ee ee eevee ean enreeuee 
Division Funds g 
$ 
American Assn. of Sch. Libns. ..ssessssesrsaseasesrzerzrrrese>o easel eed Stave EE 
Assn. of Coll. & Reference Libraries: 1953-54 ...... Signet heay alae erererrrr res . 
Asse of CI & Reference Libraries: 1954-55 ....sceeeeves PEIE e 
Div. of Cataloging & Class.: 1953-54 .........5. en a Gagan we Sace 
Div. of Cataloging & Class.: 1954-55 ....002..05 TTT 
Div. of Ls, for Child. & Y.P. ....ssnsesenssssesvssrssrereses PE 
Hospital Libraries Division z52 ete eeee eee seers necersee eeeeeer ae zaeeeev tee ereaetrersat + 
Library Education Division sagato eee e nn eer awe ts eepeernenen ee aa 
Public Libraries Division @veeeoseooeoeepeeutneaedveoounveoerevruwe asetpaoaae te woe movpeaesvpea @eueeaceouvoanvenre C] 
Total Seserereaunavase LE E E EE rere severe een a eae ere veoeosvr ewe eeseorerr renee acweeeonaene $ 
Other Division Funds 
ACRL Monographs LHES ERFKREFEESERESEERRER] penouso to VAN ént ouFtF beo e vrvaiyëandanapn d‘ wae 
Coll, and Res. Libs. M 1953-54 Beeteoeeue eee eer neo tee eee dsenanvarf tyrann unnapeg t , 
Coll. and Res. Libs, H 1954-55 per wO rer ane Oe 10S. a eve reie e/a: 2/ 8 i Phere ea mre ee ee Oe ey 
D.C.Ce--1954 Bassett Award ..cc.... cece ce ces acecenneanccucces ie E EE 7 
Melcher Scholarship Fund .cs.cessccseccenece eeat weasel ene iss abe ecewes : 
Transfer to Endowment ....... PENE E E ane E E E E ees : 
PLD Reporter ef®eeage a weeeeteoesa C E SE EE SE EF eco E renv óronrtosttanry s #toeonrngaanavu‚ a 
Total E E EEEREN rpeseeraegprt ner eoveur Rune aeaernare eeraeves es > euetrearpeecavpaeeeaese 
Total—Division Funds eteotanes ets enere Fuca ig a ee ee ee a + 
Section Funds 
Adult Education—Pub, Lib. Div. ...........25. EE EA sity aiia T 
Armed Forces—Pub. Lib. Div. Steen eveeeetresre ane Fee,eveeeerenmeseeevevezszezce te? 
Library Extension—Pub. Lib. Div. IRRE ee ee a er Ou cece erareewrerrsaawrexet t. 
Assn, of Yg. People's Libns.—D.L. C.Y.P > Bteas ee ee ee ee ee ee * 
Children's Lib, Assn.~~D).L.C.Y.P. ae eeeneeneomenene Pee pee 
Teachers-Library Education Div. wessecsereeees ERRERA bie ira iad : 
Total—Section Funds ..-ecsesseceecceccucss PERE EEEF PE EENET EAE . 
Round Table Funds 
Art Reference eaeteoeeepneenenbeete Peer evoneteiteeneaneerunnrnnwrnnteeeonne eeu nwe een ern een eee 
Audio-Visual Beaspte@eoeeeeuneh eee easeeae eu E] ee sapseeerewerteerneneenecanpeveeaegene w@eweeeeeaese ae Ld 
Library Service Abroad ....... fig deus ne betas ait E T jeneeesetenees i 
Staf Organization .....sescereeess P E ET Visluseeeiouwes senke rarae bs ee 
Total~Round Table Funds aees,e@Oueeaeseveane aeaeerveepeveeeeeoezeeaanaee ee eeu wpens=eeoena » 
Board and Committee Funds 
Bd. on Acquisition of Lib. Mat. .......002.20 pain Caaantyide eae A AA, 
Buildings Committee ssssassssssorenaserererersss EEE auaa ie aah 
Friends of Libraries Committee «.ssasssssssasses» shila OAS EPEE ; 
International Relations Board ..ecacascccuccercenvasuuuceees ieee Bias eau ee 
Jt. Comm.-ALA and Rural Sociologists 22... ..c cece ecee sec e eee saree enesenenee 
Jt. Comm.-Lib. Work as a Career ....c ee enc teeta e cece er eccetes (esos Reakee 
Board on Personnel Adminis, .cscecceveccuvecsecccceestuere EER ETE x 
Comm., on Photo-Duplication ....cceccasescsecenccus aerou Saa G ie 
Transfer to Genera] Funds .....seeneeserees eee re orea Cte aaia ; 
Comm, on Appt. of Ln. of Congress ......... A E E AT EAEI ss 
Transfer to Amer. Lib, Inat. .sssasssezsersescses ae hada Sees A ahewey os 
Total—-Board and Committee Funds ...... ETETETT tee ees tag 
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Balance 
9-1-54 


8,900.00 
1,000.00 


9,000.00 


18,419.48 


12,402.13 


2,059.27 


14,461.40 


8,185.87 
1,810.31 


—_— 


7,974.48 


2,252.30 
1,568.19 


15,681.18 


37,472.33 


3,405.49* 


— 


3,405.49* 


34,066.84 


Income 


§32,360.17 


5,203.16 


5,595.47% 
1,381.55* 


300.67 


1,473.19* 


15,459.72 


36,688.60 
28,513.95 
21,706.41 
2,703.68 
1,614.75 
27,236.41 


133,923.52 


3,232.15 
3,405.49 
13,022.97 
1,000.09 
13,713.52 


2,836.09 


37,210.22 


171,133.74 


939.52 
422.13 
839.27 
1,813.27 
9,073.30 
88.70 


13,176.19 


2,330.06 


6,124.16 


— 


581.62 
365.00 


660.50* 


8,740.28 





Expense 


+ 


—— 


528 1929.64 


18,993.83 
1,810.31 
28,104.17 
7,974.48 
17,732.26 
20,163.81 
2,694.09 
42,70 
33,694.93 


131,210.58 


4,048.29 
13,022.97 
200.00 
580.71 
12,080.00 
2,290.70 


"32,142.67 


163,353.25 


465.31 
205.38 
96.80 
961.52 
7,738.98 
21,33 


9,483.32 


38.60 
9.20 
5.49 

452.70 


505.99 


373.77 
416.83 
1,313.80 
94.86 
261.46 
104.41 


155,13 


+ 


155,13* 


2,565.13 


Balance 
8-31-55 


8,000.00 
1,000.00 


9,000.00 


28,850.01 


N 
a 


10,628.27 
2,308.93 


12,937.20 


4,651.76 
8,584.43 
10,781.69 
3,794.90 
1,577.78 
1,572.05 
9,222.66 


40,185.27 


816.14* 


—_— 


800.06 


1,132.81 
545.39 


1,662.06 


41,847.33 


474.21 . 
216.75 
748.47 
851.75 
1,334.32 
67:37 





3,692.87 


119,21 
188.80 
236.06 
278.87 


822,94 


1,956.23 
318.18 
4,810.36 
98.20 
17.75 
460.82 
493.65 


8,155.19 
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Special Activities 


American Library Institute .....ssessusoerorresssrrera EES OES jewels 
Annual Conference—1954 esersanrasveseserevsesna EA EE E en Seas 

Transfer to General Funds ....csccccscosecssscvcccssccsaces Seciwicvacs eee 
Annual Conference—l955 wos cccaneeseaueeas PE E eaeh EE 
Annual Conference—1956 .s.esssserererernrersreroessresnrerrerenssrsrnrsent 
Annual Conference—l957 ..neessnosesinaereuus=oo E EE EE 
Annual Conference—1958 c.cccccccsccencecaravececetcccecetces Tetea tn Bernas 
Assoc, Execative Secretary’s Discretionary Fund ..,.....sssseras-s> Lane 
Augustine Aurianne Estate .......+eeees AEE tees E E 
Bassett rd 1958:  crdiwaisteianS ered once pe E Oan aA a a aaa Toite 
Building remodelling ...... TETEE pontis E TETE EE cians 
Bulletif: 1954-55 co ccecccscecceeeecessncsees PATTA PE E EEE PEE RAEE 

Transfer to General Funds .....,.... cea tae L eases eea Kaban gay Laue Cae 
Bulbetin Development Fund ..... ee eee ee oe PARAAN EN 

Transfer to General Funds ........-. piece esatotcsaowasses pees ocuwes ee 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Survey ..cccaccccntvcccaunscccucenetnoveeseussan 
Dutton-Macrae Award ....cccceeeeseces P Re E rT ne ee rr ee its 
Conference on Federal Aid ...sssseevesvannarnesssonnnnansrso AN EE 
Exec. Secy. Discretionary Fund ...... E E ones oe punta N Loan ewes 
Exec. Secy. Washington Ofc, Fund ......ssenc2008 eee eee TEE zri 
Foundation Proposals Project ..asesssssesessosesuvsoesearrona Iason ee tte whey 
Freedom to Read ...scscscssseseccues Dorres meena wears es ENSET ANRE EKIRAR see 
Grolier Award ...sessesenupesassseeo A E E EE rr s 
Heiser Estate  ssrsicesritivrireirieso r san erasa sieurs R ELE gug 
Inti Fed. of L, Assns, Conference Representation —1954 Poasi Lata baedlealnws 
Int’! Fed. of L. Assns. Conference Representation—1955 «....., facut eee ; 
Letter Award—19S5 ...sssssasassseres EEE E T NAS E A S 
Library Surveys— 

North Shore Congregation Israel ....ccceceeseeccsccaceeersce oath wcees ‘i 
U.S. Naval Academy ....ccscrescavacrvectvcesar E EEAS EREET 
Management Survey asessenrveessasseo Pe E eee re ore nan sesa 
Melvil Dewey Medal Award .....sessressnreosaesossersernes> aaa arts sania eats 
Oberly Memorial Award ....cccneeccscecevcencccucaens esi enna N ANS 
Portraits Catalog ..csascsesees: Lbiadd’s BC are E E ee oes beige ERREA 
Herbert Putnam Honor Award) ...e.s.sesresavosseseseisosserosesossuorseesney 
Washington Office Travel Fund .sa.sessnarevanasesreenssae S S hneieen 

Total—Special Activities .ccnccesacesencrensenceceences inde bia Saravana ats 
* 
: Special Projects 

Adult Education Training Inst. .se.nesesessserenrsocarireszssezsrayseesevoos 
Amer, Heritage Proje; 1953-54 .sesssussecatssservasseninpeeseevesineviissr” 
Trsfr. to 1954-55 project sicsssceceddesve cscs oviecvien seneacue EEE AA ae 
Amer. Heritage Proj.: 1954-55 .....-cceseees Sudenccuccngaiaawoue ees TE : 
ALA Sub-Grants for Adult Educ. ..essuassssusenasanssoss rere ere Te Ore 
Univ. of Ankara Inst, of Lnship, ........+. e T kee O Sark 
Book Selection Workshop—1955 ..s.sssresassnessnaeess E A E EET 
Conference on Books Abroad ...,e..essecessseescesoenssveree E IA 

Foreign Translation Rights: 
1953—I A W 0G ascites tows sare seca wucc sen sania Gin SIA Meme ate aaiala Naw nwa 
1954—I A W 247 wn. scvcsasevccsens yRecre edie ls MEE PEA eeat sews hae 
Foreign Public Libns, Project ia ick ccnwiaea cates ves Mani eese Gees etas cdenioe 
Great Books of the Western World .ccccsccccecsccssscnccecrsceccsseceeceses 
Indian University Libns, Project ......see.00> bie Kat Ree eee So ones sik 
Intellectual Freedom: 1951-53 ..cccscecseccccccnevecsausenncostessseuseceacen 
Refund tọ -doñor seasissawsdeisas aanta ra saai K EENE EEA APEE RARA 
Intellectual Freedom: 1954-55 ...esesesss don thes ee wae wees hice eevee Wane re 
Int'l! Youth Lib.: 1954-55 ....csccscccesstcesecas ee PEES eee as 
Trafr. to 1955-56 project .ss.ssussossacsessnsoernsancneoe KAE Beers ee 
Int’? Youth Lib.: 1955-56 ..cssseccecensves eee Suuarnotiaiede new eens ; 
Investigations In Field of Luship. .......-..es0se EAR E EE T 
Trafr. to Educ, for Lnship, ...sessavepesanoseosaserososesso E one 
Library-Community Proj: 1955-56 .se.serersccrsrererere E E E E AT 
Office of Adult Education: 1953-54 ....cesccccueccccteucencens yiGeaste wombs 
Transfer to 1954-55 project ...ccsccesecevesccerancccencene: eer eres 


Office of Adult Education: 1954-55 .....c0seeees 
Restatement of Post-War Standards in Pub, Libs, .......s000-: 
United States Steel Foundation Grant .......0e-+0 


Total—Special Projecta .eccccccccccccvcrcccunsecseanece TRE EEE ne 
Accommodation Accounts 

Annuities for transfer arse E E Heater tree RPE e eee eee er tees ene LSE T DE DE SE TF JE E E tts erp ens tae b.. 

Int’l Fed. of Lib, Assns, E E EE EEE EEEE EEEE rE Peveoeaanetn eee en en Baw eeoe nae e . 


Keio Univ.—Salary Acet.: 1954-55 ..cccccnnccsccecssccessoanaes E TETRA 
Keio Univ.—Salary Acct. 1955-56 zappe ootte oetaco bronn ecwoaeeneseeeanreeceeunee 


Total-—Åccommodation Accounts ,..c.csecccsnnsccsnrencccescnteresucon 


Balance 
9-j~54 


531.61 
1,868.36 


300.54* 
1 ,024.03* 
2.00* 


—— 


218.69 


— 
— 
—s 


81.65 


"16.56 
1 ,000.65* 


— 


56.30 


— 


143.06 
31.18% 


480,21 
100.00 


— 


— 
— 
—_— 


— 


33.00* 


ES 


20.40 
150.007 


mr 


976.09 


7,500.00 
8,533.81 


138,145.00 
2,895.85 
833.58* 


—s 


10,805.35 
6,459.50 


— 


— 


125.22* 
275.88 


—s 


151.10 


— 


366.54 


6,668.47 


— 


16,425.43 


191,268.13 


1,891.55 
68.82 
8,630.68 


— u 


10,591.05 


Income 


i 


441.20 


737.064 


53,407.38 


eee 
maa 
wore 


nee 


2,181.18 
1,099.00 
17,977.12 
64,699.93 


2,762.00% 


need 


81.65% 


ae 


2,000.09 
500.00 
646.79 

1,509.06 

41.50 
500.00 


575.00 


ed 


206.00 


350.00 


een 


8,500.00 


sare 


eed 


59.069 


ret 


350.00 


151,348.39 


ree 


14,989.03% 


14,989.03 


17,903.85 
1,500.00 
4,650.00 


4,000.00 


eee 


30,256.00 


32,085.00 


ee ae 


275.88% 


6,000.00 
5,500.06 


1,000.00* 


6,000.00 


aene 
eee 
ene 


ne 


6,668.47* 


21,668.47 
2,000,00 
30,000.00 


153,618.97 


163,318.03 
60.00 
12,450.00 
7,650.00 


183,478.03 





Total—All PRERSSCHRETI HES STH eS SSEESHS SESE HSE SRSCH FETE H HHPeST REDE CHEE $271,844.84 $1 213,629.70 


*— Credit, deficit, transfer, refund or overdraft. 
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I lli 
i ahi len ial 


| 


Expense 


155.13 
1,572.50 
45,608.76 
13.09 
3.91 


1,000.00 
17,977.12 
61,937.93 


— 


16.56 
1,009.09 
111,20 
877.42 
143.06 
103.91 
500.00 
480.21 
675.00 
1,200.00 
260.06 


300.00 
126.84 
24,627.17 
36.30 
60.00 
34.15 


194.88 


158,955.14 


5,011.95 


6,455.22* 


— 


135,410.67 
2,522.73 
38,843.91 
73.13 


11,349.20 
1,874.05 
27,693.42 
5,734.55 
31,520.39 


— 


4,261.48 
4,651.10 


5,351.80 


366.54 
1,611.51 


— 


14,391.54 
6,045.65 


290,258.40 


163,288.53 
68.82 
20,153.38 
2,950.00 


186,460.65 





$1,332,562.53 





Balance 
8-31-55 


376.48 >» 


emre 


7,498.08 
1,037.12* 
2.0 
3.91* 
218.69 
2,181.18 


eed 


1,200.00* 


ene 


50.00 


126,.84* 4 


16,127.17* 
69.30* 
60,00* 
45.25 

150.00” 
155.12 


* 6,630.66* 


2,488.03 


17,723.36 
373.12 
21,773.64* 
1,426.87 
4,650.00 


3,456.15 
4,585.45 
2,562,58 
5,734.55* 
439.39 


ey, t 


1,738.52 “4 


Seed 


648.20 


Cad 


1,611.51* 


haar 


7,276.93 
6,379.78 
30,066.00 


54,628.70 


1,921.05 
60.00 
927.38 
4,700.00 


7,608.43 4 


$152,912.01 
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GENERAL FUNDS s.o’ , 


INCOME SUMMARY—~1954-55 


Year Ended 

8-31-55 
Membership dues—personal EEEIEE EE ONAE EEEE eeeeczee THOR F SHER ETHEL ER ER SEERA EEE $143,371.06 
—institutional eater hese reece aeny enueevan ete eee vueenrseses @aeeeeecorserae anette erone Baeaevet 44,940.50 


uf” —special eee e ee eae nee see egetenwreaen teense ees oneness sasun on etn seas aeeeereannewn ese eoeeurtane 20,105.00 °. 


BG. srasssosas E E T A E E E T ETT E E T 2,400.00 
—affiliation ..... EIEEE ET TT E E E T 150.00 
—additional allotments ...... pesasini anii PTE ieeeess EEEE A errr hex 5,606.48 
Washington Newsletter subscriptions ...+0.ccseseesercseers E PE PEER E T eese 421.70 
Midwinter Meeting registration ...sasesseecsnsesnaossoosveernusuesssecsavsaesense uian iaghewnee E 3,237.50 
Other income ...cccecuscvesees cewek bases eneuee weno ee a vateeaenenns APE NA ere T. evas 1,992.89 
Endowment Funds—Carnegie Corporation .s.ssesseersessee E T E E san Seared bosi s.s.. 94,610.20 
— Genera] sssserrseserrseee E OER RTE ET, EEE re seed, 3,064.62 


Gross income s... Sib EEEE AEE E WG i awa alate ia eG Swale Gu a wee EE eats ceuee 319,899.81 
Less—allotments paid to Divisions ........+. PORE TES TST eT TE Cer re eevee ceescess 91,974.53) 
—Life membership dues transferred to Endowment .....esscseeccscurseceresessusvesenes Paniers 2,400.00 

e Total deductions ...... Py ere re oT err eres peeeeaeawacuens ouaaa E E 94,374.53 
eam Net INCOME sescecaasane Se gical Saisie’ AT Feirer iaoes E AE (iabwesetegaseensye Sled 020.28 


G} Distributed to Divisions as follows: 


Year Ended 


8-31-54 


$139,474.00 





seit 


314,746.85 


89,398.77) 
2,685.00 


92,083.77 


$222,663.08 


American Association of School Librarians ........0++ tide Gt nee wees. asian afer sseeeeesseceaccess $ 14,866.04 $ 14,373.45 
Association of College and Reference Libraries ....... E ccleDec ee Wag uis cake E E NE 22,863.93 22,568.28 
Division of Cataloging and Classification .....secccescuuns EET E E E E T S 11,302.41 10,890.58 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People ..sssusersseesa ee maces: Rett L 12,191.46 11,388.77 
Hospital Libraries Division .......ccesseeesseececsceess eli Riosa T Peo ia ida Ree Tree nee Cer 2,683.68 2,789.95 
Library Education Division ...ccecscserccesveerccsesereceueccerce POPE RANEE EET T 1,614.75 1,627.20 
Public Libraries Division ..ccccscceuccceceteuceeuncees ein bares os TO Raw TE EE T 26,452.26 25,760.54 
$ 91,974.53 $ 89,398.77 
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GENERAL FUNDS 
bd “ 


i BUDGET AND EXPENSE SUMMARY 1954-55 
income 


1953-54 gross income budgeted apeeene teeter naan LEL OE E E E PF E FF E Å e+e etree ete Seaaeheoepes eee egter 


1953-54 net income budgeted arsh yt bounur ont oost sme ewbeoeoeoave aeeeaeeene dae ouw eueevupeeeaeoeoseeapt eevee vune noe eee 


Expense 
Executive Secretary’s Office .cccscsscccccscctecrearecccvcecusasesceeue Su ci wag A ie) E eves 


Budget 


eee» $312.062.00 
Less—allotments paid to Divisions (1953-54) ......ccevceusscceeessnees E aa enai rete 


ee 99,399.00 


esse 222,663.00 


Budget 


r... 25,250.00 


Associate Executive Secretary’s Office ......ensecsseeneee ial Shag aida ers Serer eee edaedieres soya eueaes 13,679.00 


Washington Office peek reese eeeeeaerpeeeeevroantes aeewenweevares epee e too erereurnae erpenapnpas Furr nee wnaeoeareaerreeeaeeveoe 15,791.00 
Bulletin Allocation .......-ss00. eer re en ea rc eaea waa ERREA PET EA 33,833.00 
Headquarters Library eeverwrieee SROs eerste r et teat aexreztasese Peeeoerzrats te SPOR FE RS ERE SES ese eres een eee ees eezee et 15,093.00 


Membership Maintenance and Promotion ...... Vidter Tes n E E Sorar era E E eee ee 3,077.00 
Midwinter Meeting isinctseceeces tasncbesaedacesetener os phates ween see E err rer Eee ye eer 2,800.00 
Electiong ..esssscopssunssensaas die aaan EEA E EEE iene etaewss bovusesawce 1,510.00 
Office of Education for Librarianship ....... ee eee KEEA EEE E wie paanan cars we Lataa 12,694.00 
Office of Personnel Administration .........: OEE E MAE E EET SetdinGseseas Surada a 11,034.00 
Executive Board s.ssessevsoerearon eeiceewewee davademeeds ETTEREN TT ELIEN EE TENT ET A 3,109.00 


Other Boards and Committees ..ssesse.io aooe aS aE i SOREA EE E IE E E AETS 


Administrative Services Department- 


e... 1,500.00 


Services and Supplies ese®e@eeunen epee tueoeos et eeeons w*eteswpeoenmteanee oeawve ep eoeeeweeaneoes emwmaebteaveeeeeanpoeerhetevnneeaeenrpszeeepereued Rono 99,001.00 
Building Berea taeeaene ee essaanneses E o E EE SE SE SE even sees totana ssosianyh Pe ee ares ae eee neraeanet ee eee PaeQPaceee ree SE SE sevens ee 20,435.00 
Membership Records, Directory and Addressograph ........+2c.02e00- TE PE TOTEE : 25,744.00 

Gross Expense baso pekwowacsgan pantos to rovt ganevéavvea eeauetnnteePoatazraneeneeegpaorene @amteovueteoacscenetra ve teenete 284,541.00 
Less costs paid by Regular Activities .......eessseeees SERET AaS seeriana a Saadani eiua 


s.. 49,125.00 


235,416.00 


Lesa costs paid by Special Projects ....cecsecseeecceens aaa us NETA E TE sesrereees 15,450.00 

219,966.00 

Operating reserve .ssssessonsseaseavsconesessosaavsisensoe E E EE ET RTTY 2,697.00 

Net expense ....cccccevencecs enna nen e een ee nena nena ceesea neers ceeenneneteresesenssseteseterentcossersess 9222,663.00 
Budget balance—August 31, 1955 ..sccccnccnccnersccvcensceesntneceee sr eansnsssncenpeumesencene 


DECEMBER, !955 


Budget 


$312,062.00 


89,399.00 


222,663.00 


Actual 


Expense 
Year Ended 


8-31-55 


25,514.73 
13,527.59 
16,753.85 
33,833.00 
14,484.09 
3,902.36 
3,582.00 
1,667.37 
11,722.28 
10,654.08 
2,802.53 
2,392.22 


99,915.62 
23,704.76 
25,365.49 


288,921.97 


48,088.85 


240,833.12 


19,419.29 


221,413.83 


— 


221,413.83 


1,249.17 


$222,663.00 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


` 


Article I. Name 
Sec. ly The name of this body shall be the 


Americgfi Library Association. 
Article II. Object 
sc. l, The object of the American Library 


Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


Article III. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 
institution interested in library work may become 
a member upon payment of the dues provided 
for in the bylaws. The Executive Board may 
suspend a member for cause after hearing by 
a two-thirds vote of the members of the Executive 
Board and may reinstate a member by a three- 
fourths vote of the members of the Executive 
Board. 

Article IV. Divisions 


‘Sec. 1. (a) Divisions of the Association may 
be organized as provided in the bylaws. 

(b) Each division shall represent a field of 
activity in general distinct from that of other 
divisions. 

(c) Each division shall have complete au- 
tonomy over and responsibility for the conduct 
of its own affairs and the expenditure of its 
funds, subject to the restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution and bylaws of the Association. The 
Executive Board and Council of the Association 
shall have no responsibility for such activities or 
expenditures. 

Sec. 2. Each division shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Association for carrying on its work, 
an allotment of funds as provided in the bylaws. 

Sec. 8. The board of directors of the division 
shall be recognized as the body primarily re- 
sponsible under the Constitution and bylaws of the 
Association in the field of activity represented by 
the group. The board of directors may, if it so 
desires, appoint a special committee to which this 


responsibility will be delegated. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Members. The vote 
of an institutional member shall be cast by the 
duly designated representative whose credentials 
are filed with the executive secretary. If there 
shall be no such person designated, or if at any 
meeting such person be not present, the vote may 
be cast by the chief executive officer of such insti- 
tution and by no one else. 

Sec. 8, Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article VI. Council 
Sec. 1. Membership. The Council shall consist 
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er 


of the following members to be known as coun- 
cilors, and chosen as specified in the bylaws: 

(a) Representatives elected by state, regional, 
and provincial chapters 

(b) Representatives elected by divisions 

(c) Representatives elected by the Association 

(d) Representatives selected by affiliated organi- 
zations 

(e) Members of the Executive Board 

(f) Ex-presidents of the Association, and chair- 
men of all boards and standing committees, who 
may participate in discussion but shall not ‘have 
the right to vote unless they have also been chosen 
as councilors as specified in the bylaws.* “™. ° 

(g) The right to vote shall be limited to coun- 
cilors who are members of the Association. 

Sec, 2, Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and executive secretary of 
the Association shall serve as officers of the Council. 
The executive secretary shall not have the right 
to vote and the presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie, 

Sec. 3. Meetings. The Council shall hold at 
least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place. of the 
annual conference of the Association and, if feasi- 
ble, on the first day of the conference, and one, 
not less than three months before the next annual 


conference, at a time designated by the Executive 


Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
president or shall be called upon request of twenty 
members, ‘Twenty-five members shall constitute 
a quorum, 

Sec. 4. Duties. (a) The Council shall be the 
legislative body of the Association, and all powers 
of the Association not otherwise provided for in 
the Constitution and bylaws of the Association 
shall be vested in the Council. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association as such, and its decisions shall 
be binding upon the Association, its officers, boards, 
and committees, except as herein provided. The 
Council shall have the right to review the action 
of officers, boards, and committees of the Associa- 
tion, 

(c) The Association by a majority vote of those 
pesca at a meeting held during an annual con- 
erence may refer any matter to the Council with 
recommendations and may require the Council to 
report on such matter at any specified session of 
the Association. 

(d) Any question of policy may, by a majority 
vote of the Council, be submitted to the Associa- 
tion to be voted upon either at an annual confer- 
ence or by mail as the Council may determine. 

(e) Any action of the Council may be set aside 
by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, or by a majority vote by mail in which 
one-fourth of the members of the Association have 
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voted. Such vote by mail shall be held upon pe- 
- ~ tition of two hundred members of the Association. 
(£) The Council shall promptly consider and dis- 
cuss such questions of professional and public in- 
test as are referred to it by the Association, its 
Committees or boards, and it shall receive, consider, 
and promptly act upon all reports and recommen- 
dations made by committees of the Association. 

(g) A summary of resolutions, not at the time 
confidential, adopted by the Executive Board shall 
be reported promptly to all councilors. 

(h) All resolutions coming before the Association 
shall be referred to the Council except resolutions 
of thanks. 


Article VII. Management 


Secs 1. (a) Executive Board. The Executive 
` Board shall consist of the officers of the Association, 
` the: infifnedittte past president and eight members 
- chosen in the manner specified in the bylaws. 
The executive secretary shall not have the right to 
vote. The Executive Board shall act for the Coun- 
cil between Council meetings in accordance with 
„zits directions and shall prepare an agenda for each 
*Council meeting. It shall have power to review 
all administrative decisions relating to the manage- 
ment of headquarters made by the executive secre- 
tary and any action taken by the executive secre- 
tary shall be subject to review upon the request of 
any member of the Executive Board. The Execu- 
tive Board shall perform such other duties as are 
specified in the Constitution and bylaws. 

(b) The Executive Board shall have power to fill 
all vacancies in office pro tempore, the person so 
elected by the Executive Board to serve only until 
the next annual conference of the Association, ex- 

cept that in case of the death or resignation of the 
president of the Association or his inability to serve, 
the president-elect shall become president to serve 
until the end of his elected term as president. The 
election of an elective member of the Executive 
Board to the office of president-elect, second vice 
president, or treasurer shall create a vacancy in the 
board. 

i. (c) Meetings of the Executive Board may be 

called by the president at such times and places as 

he may designate, and shall be called upon request 

of a majority of the board. 

(d) Quorum. A majority shall constitute a 
quorum of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Finances. ‘There shall be a Finance 
Committee of three councilors not members of the 
Executive Board, chosen by the Council. Jt shall 
be the duty of such committee to review and ap- 
prove the estimate of the income for the fiscal year 
prepared by the Budget Committee. All budgets 
of expenditure, with the exception of the publish- 
ing budget, shall be within the limit of the income 
estimated by the Finance Committee; they shall be 
prepared under the direction of the Executive 
Board -and shall be subject to its final approval. 
4 The Finance Committee shall have all the accounts 
of the Association, including those of the trustees 
of the endowment funds, audited by certified 
_ public accountants and shall report to the Associa- 
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tion annually. Appropriations shall be made only 
for such activities as fall within the policies estab- 
lished by the Association or Council. ` 

Sec. 8. There shall be a Budget Committee com- 
posed of the members of the Finance Committee 
and the president, president-elect and treasurer, 
which shall report an estimate of receipts to the 
Finance Committee and an estimate of recefpts and 
expenditures to the Executive Board. The Rudget 
Committee shall report to the Council annualy on 
the general condition of the Association finanXgs. 
The president shall act as chairman of the co- 
mittee and shall have the right to vote only in case 
of a tie. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail shall have 
the force of a vote, if conducted under the condi- 
tions specified in the bylaws. 





Article VHI. Officers, Boards, and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first president, a second vice president, 
an executive secretary, and a treasurer. The presi- 
dent-elect, the second vice president and the treas- 
urer shall be elected at the annual conference of 
the Association, the president-elect and the second 
vice president for a term of one year and the treas- 
urer for a term of four years beginning with the 
year 1952. The executive secretary shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board, and shall hold 
office at its pleasure, i 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The presideñt, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice president, executive secre- 
tary and treasurer shall preform the duties pertain- 
ing to their respective s and such other duties 
as may be approved by the Executive Board. The 
president-elect shall serve the first year after elec- 
tion as first vice president, the second year as 
president, and the third year as immediate past 
president. The president, for the Executive Board, 
and the executive secretary, for the headquarters 
staff, shall report annually to the Council. The 
executive secretary shall be in charge of head- 
quarters and its personnel; he shall carry out the 
activities provided for in the budget and shall 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to 
his office. He shall submit a monthly report to 
the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers, boards, and all com- 
mittees of the Association not otherwise provided 
for and shall fix the compensation of all paid 
officers and employees. Only members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed to boards and commit- 
tees except by authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall serve 
until the adjournment of the meeting at which 
their successors are chosen. 


Article IX, Endowment Funds 
` Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject to 
conditions attached thereto, constitute endowment 
funds. Such funds shall, subject to conditions le- 
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gally incident thereto,\bt in the custody of three 
trustees, one of whom shall be elected by the 
Executive Board ‘annually to hold office for three 
years from the date of his election and until his 
successor shall be elected. If any trustee resigns, 
dies, becomes incapacitated, or is removed during 
his term of office, a successor may be elected by 
a majorjty vote of the Executive Board at any 
, and such successor shall serve for the re- 
mainggr of the term of the original trustee and 

WY his successor shall be elected. The trustees 
shil have authority to hold, invest, reinvest, dis- 
bfrse, and otherwise deal with endowment funds 
in accordance with such directions as may be given 
them by the Executive Board of the Association. 
The principal of and income from endowment 
funds shall be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Board but no such expenditures shall be 
made except in accordance with any conditions im- 
posed by the donors of any of such funds nor for 
any purposes which are not in consonance with the 
approved policy of the Association nor shall prin- 
cipal be expended unless expressly permitted by 
the terms of the gift, or any amendment or modi- 
fication thereof. No action shall be taken with 
reference to investment, reinvestment, or other 
principal transaction with respect to securities held 
in the endowment fund, except upon a resolution 
adopted by or written order signed by a majority 
of the trustees. 






Article X. Affiliated Organizations 
"48 and. Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association any national so- 
ciety having purposes similar to those of the 
American Library Association. The dues of afili- 
ated societies shall be as provided in the bylaws. 

Sec. 2. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associations 
and other library groups and organizations may 
be associated with the American Library Associa- 
tion and receive recognition in such a manner and 
under such conditions as may be provided in the 
bylaws. 

Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. Bylaws may be adopted and amended by 
vote of the Association upon written report of 
the Executive Board or Council or of a special 
committee appointed by the Association to report 
thereon. Any bylaw may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting at a 
meeting of the Association held during an annual 
conference. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of the 
members of the Council present and voting at two 
consecutive meetings held not less than two months 
apart, followed by ratification by the members of 
the Association either by a vote by mail of a ma- 
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jority of the members of the Association voting, or 
y a majority vote of the members present and 


voting at a meeting of the Association. The Coun- ~ 


cil, on approving a proposed amendment for the 
second time, shall specify whether a vote on rati- 


* 


fication shall be taken at a meeting of the Associa o 
tne 


tion or by mail, and if a mail vote is ordered 
Council shall fix the time for the beginning and 
closing of the balloting. 


BYLAWS 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Member- 
ships of the Association shall consist of: 


(a) Library Members—all members who are or 
have been employed in library service or selated 
activities or who have been enrolled in or grad- 
uated from a library school - e e 


\ 


- 


(b) Trustee Members—all members who . are . 


trustees of former trustees of libraries 
(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary personal 
members interested in the work of the Association 


(d) Institutional Members—libraries and other | 
institutions interested in the work of the Associa-“* 


tion 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by the 
Council 

(£) Corresponding Members—any person nomi- 
nated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any an- 
nual conference of the Association. Corresponding 
membership shall be available to any person 
eminent for his interest in library work, but who 
is, by reason of his residence in a country other 
than the United States or Canada, or for other. 
reasons, unable to take active part in the affairs of 
the Association 

(g) Special Members—sustaining, supporting, 
cooperating, subscribing and contributing—persons 
or institutions eligible for membership, except li- 
braries or library schools, which elect to pay the 
dues specified in Section 2 of this Article 


(h) Life Members—all who are life members at į, 
the time of the adoption of this section, and other ’ 


persons eligible for membership who shall elect to 
contribute to the endowment fund of the Associa- 
tion the sum provided in Sec, 2 of this article 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who have been perma- 
nently retired from service, and who have applied 
for and been elected to such membership for life 
by the Executive Board 

Sec. 2, Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All Mem- 
bers of the Association shall have the right to 
vote. All personal members shall have the right 
to hold office. The dues to be paid, the publica- 


tions to be received, and the divisional privileges » 


shall be as follows, divisional affiliation and allot- 


ment for members so desiring, being contingent į 


upon acceptance of the member by the division 
concerned: 


7A 
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| MBERS 


sses are subject to divisional allotment; 
and Proceedings. 

h A. Non-Salaried Librarians (Library school 
hts, retired librarians not eligible for continu- 
membership, librarians who are members of re- 
Peious orders, etc.) dues $3. 


Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 

* Class C. Salary 3000-3499, dues $7 
Class D. Salary 8500-3999, dues $8 
Class E. Salary 4000-4499, dues $9 
Class F. Salary 4500-4999, dues $10 
Class G. Salary 5000-5499, dues $12 
Class H. Salary 5500-5999, dues $14 
Class I. Salary 6000-6499, dues $16 
Class J. Salary 6500-6999, dues $18 
Class K. Salary 7000 and over, dues $20 


TRUSTEE AND LAY MEMBERS 


. “Dues, $@ annually, subject to divisional allot- 
nt; Bulletin, Proceedings. 


ÍÎNSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


1, Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Directory, 

- privilege of divisional allotment, and periodical 
publication of the Division of which they are a 
member, 10% discount on standing orders for ALA 
publications, and appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


Annual Income 


$11,999 or under $6 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 an- 
nual income or fraction 
thereof up to $100,000 


- For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual in- 
“ome shall be defined as the total operating in- 
,ome received in the previous fiscal year. 
_ 2. Divisions, departments or branches of library 
and library school institutional members, dues $6 
nnually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin, 
roceedings, and Membership Directory. 
ni 3. All other institutional members, dues $6 an- 
‘nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin, 
~~ Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 


Dues 


HoNORARY MEMBERS . 
No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. | 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dues $500 annually, subject to an allotment to 
each division requested; Bulletin, Proceedings and 
Membership Directory. 


ra 


‘SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Dues $300 annually, Hon to an allotment to 
each division requested; Bulletin, Proceedings and 
Aembership Directory. 


- 
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COOPERATING MEMBERS | 


Dues $200 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 


SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS P 


Dues $100 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 
Directory. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dues $25 annually, subject to divisional allpt- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and, on request, Me&- 
bership Directory. 


Lire MEMBERS 


Dues $200; Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, divisional allotment for those becoming 
life members after 1939. 


CONTINUING MEMBERS 
No dues. Bulletin 


Sec. 8. The class to which any library member 
belongs shall not be specified in the Handbook 
and shall be regarded as confidential. Allotments 
made to divisions shall be in lump sums accom- 
panied by a list of members whose dues are al- 
lotted, but without indication of the amount allot- 
ted for any one member. l te 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is pro- 
fided. in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all privileges 
of such higher rate. - * 

The Executive Board shall have the authority to 
make adjustments in the scale of dues for cases not 
clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual dues 
of affiliated societies in the United States shall be 
ten cents per capita for all members who are not 
members of the American Library Association. 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies out- 
side the United States shall be twenty-five dollars. 
Such affiliated societies shall be entitled to a free 
copy of the Bulletin, and shall be privileged to 
purchase one copy of all American Library Asso- 
ciation publications at a discount of 50 per cent. 

Sec, 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on May 1 of each year and who shall con- 
tinue such delinquency for one month after notice 
of the same has been sent, shall be dropped from 
membership. Lapsed members may be reinstated 
upon payment of dues for the current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the Asso- 
ciation except as otherwise provided in the Consti- 
tution and bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year shall 
be that period beginning with the adjournment of 
an annual conference of the Association and ending 
with the adjournment of the next succeeding annual 
conference, i 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year for 
the Association and for the divisions shall be the 
calendar year. 
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ArticleNI. Meetings 

Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an an- 

nual conference of the Association at such place 
and time as may be determined by the Executive 
Board. For all persons attending any meeting or 
conference there may be a registration fee as fixed 
by the Executive Board. 
. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
sociation may be called by the Executive 
, and shall be called by the president on re- 
st of two hundred members of the Association. 
least one month’s notice shall be given, and only 
Dusiness specified in the call shall be transacted. 

Sec. 8. Regional Meetings. The Executive Board 
may arrange for regional meetings to include such 
chapters, divisions, library associations, and such 
other organizations as may desire to join in such 
a meeting, provided that the Executive Board may 
not call a regional meeting in the area covered by 
a regional chapter without the consent of such 
chapter. 

Sec. 4. Travel Rates. The advantage of reduced 
travel rates secured by the Association shall be 
available only to those holding personal member- 
ship or representing institutional membership in 
the Association and to members of affiliated socie- 
ties. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be author- 
ized by the Executive Board between meetings. 
Such mail votes shall be conducted under the same 
requirements as votes at meetings, except that for 
votes by Council, 50 percent of the voting member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum and a three-fourths 
majority of those voting shall be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to set 
the time limit during which votes will be recorded 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within 30 days from the 
day the text of the ballot or question voted upon 
was mailed properly addressed to those entitled to 
vote on the matter involved. In the case of a vote 
by mail by the Association, the Executive Board 
may designate publication of the ballot or question 
submitted in the official journal of the Association 
as the appropriate method of submitting the matter 
to the members for their determination. 







Article IH. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference of 
the Association the Executive Board upon recom- 
mendation of the president-elect, shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee of five members, no one of 
whom shall be a member of the board, to nominate 
candidates for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
for the positions of president-elect and second vice 
president; for the position of treasurer, whenever 
this is required by Article VIII, Section 1, of the 
Constitution; for two members of the Executive 
Board for terms of four years each; for six mem- 
bers of the Council for terms of four years each; 
and to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee may present names of candi- 
dates for election to the Executive Board and Coun- 
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cil in blocks of two names each. In‘ 
members of the Association shall vote for 
name from each block. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Nominating Committee si 
port its nominations in the Bulletin not less 
three weeks before the midwinter meeting of 
Association. At the midwinter meeting of i 
Council, the names of the candidates shall be 
nounced. The presiding officers shall call the att- 
tion of the Council to Sec, 2 (b) of this Article. ` 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member v 
the Council may present a petition signed by ur 
fewer than ten councilors proposing addition 
nominations, In case nominations for more th: 
two candidates for any office are made by the co: 
mittee and by petitioners, the Council shall tak 
a written ballot on the names presented. The t 
names receiving the highest number of vetes 
any office shall be the official candidates placed, 
the official ballot. ae 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the cc. 
mittee or by petition, who is not a member of t] : 
Association in good standing and whose writte 
consent has not been filed with the executive secr 
tary of the Association. ey 

Sec. 3 (a) Nominations determined as here‘n’ 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall be 
prepared under the direction of the Nominatiig 
Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” ° 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall also inclu 
on the official ballot other nominations filed w 
the executive secretary by petition of any one m 
dred members of the Association at least th: 
months before the annual conference, provid 
written consent of these nominees shall have br 
filed with the executive secretary of the Associati 

(c) The professional address of each nomi: 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4 (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
Committee on Election which shall have charge « 
the conduct of the regular election and the count 
ing and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association” 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the execu- 
tive secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on t 
outside the name and address of the member vi 
ing together with the words, “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive secretary shall check or 
list of members the names of all members who. 
votes were received. The candidate receiving i 
largest number of votes shall be elected and sh. 
be so reported to the Association by the Committ 
on Election. In case of a tie vote the successf 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted ` 
the Committee on Election. 











Article IV. Representation in Council 


Sec, 1 (a) Each state, provincial, and territo: 
chapter shall be entitled to one councilor for er 
800 American Library Association members 
fraction thereof; each regional chapter shall 
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dtled to one councilor for each 600 ALA mem- 
sor fraction thereof; and each division shall be 
«titled to one councilor for its first 50 ALA mem- 
ars or less and one additional councilor for each 
ye) ALA members in excess of 50. Chapter repre- 
‘tation shall be through state or provincial chap- 
.g unless the state or provincial associations in a 
,tain region elect to take representation through 
regional chapter and so notify the secretary of 
:.¢ Council, Councilors representing divisions 
aall be elected by mail vote by the members of 
aeir divisions. 
Sec. 2 (a) Twenty-four councilors shall be elected 
the Association at large, six being elected each 


ar. 
$ Sec, 3. Each affiliated organization shall be en- 
sled to one councilor. 

Sec. 4, All Councilors shall be elected, except 
und¢ifors s@presenting affiliated organizations, who 
kay be selected in some other manner in accord- 
ince with the terms of Article VI, Section 1(d) of 
he Constitution, and shall serve for terms of four 
ears or until their successors are selected and 
nualified. 

» Sec. 5, (a) Each councilor elected by a chapter 
r division shall present his credentials, signed by 
the president of the chapter or division, to the 
Secretary of the Council in advance of the first 
eeting he may attend after his election, Each 
ich chapter or division, or its president, may elect 
; appoint, as the chapter or division may decide, 
'ubstitutes for its regularly elected councilors if 
ach councilors cannot attend a meeting of the 
/;ouncil. 

(b) The president of a chapter or of a division 
‘ay authorize any elected councilor from his chap- 
.._ 1t or division who is unable to attend a meeting of 
se Council, and has no substitute, to give his 
. sroxy to another elected councilor, preferably from 
he same chapter or division. 


=: Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to pro- 
_mote general library service and librarianship 
w within its geographic area and to cooperate in the 
{ promotion of general and joint enterprises with the 

_American Library Association and other library 
COups, 
> (b) The Council may establish a chapter of the 
‘American Library Association in any state, prov- 
ince, territory or region in which a majority: of the 
| ALA members residing within the area involved 
| ‘ad voting on the issue favors such action; pro- 
‘vided, however, that the total number of persons 
¿yoting on the issue shall not be less than ten per- 

“ent of the total number of ALA members residing 

| “ within the area. A regional chapter may consist 
of any area composed of three or more contiguous 

- -tates or provinces. 
(c) Any state, provincial, territorial or regional 
_ ,,*prary association may, at its request, be desig- 
x -ated a chapter of the American Library Associa- 
„lon provided a majority of the ALA members re- 
‘ding in the area involved voting on the issue is 
, 1 favor of such action; provided, however, that the 
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total number of persons voting on the issue shall 
not be less than ten percent of the total number of 
ALA members residing within the area involved, 
and provided further that there is no conflict be- 
tween the constitution and bylaws of the associa- 
tion involved and the constitution and bylaws of 
the American Library Association. The. Council 
shall fix the interim period within which time exist- 
ing chapters must apply for a formal redesiQnation 
as a chapter in accordance with the provisio\s of 
this section. 

(d) A member of the American Library Assoch- 
tion who is also a member of more than one state 
or territorial chapter shall be accredited only to the 
chapter in the state in which he works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the American 
Library Association shall exist in any state, prov- 
ince or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial or territorial association may be included 
in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may adopt its own constitution 
and bylaws subject to the certification of the ALA 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws that there 
is no conflict between the constitution and bylaws 
of the chapter and that of the ALA. All amend- 
ments by ALA chapters shall be subject to similar 
certification. A chapter may admit members who 
are not members of the American Library Associa- 
tion, 

Sec. 8. Each state, provincial, territorial or re- 
gional chapter shall be the final aythority within 
the American Library Association i respect to all 
programs and policies which concern only the area 
for which the chapter is responsible provided they 
are not inconsistent with any programs and policies 
established by the ALA Council. Any. chapter 
may establish committees and boards which paral- 
lel national committees and boards in order to 
carry out over-all programs within its own area 
and to maintain liaison between its members and 
the national committees and boards, State, provin- 
cial and territorial chapters may establish local 
chapters within the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the Coun- 
cil and shall be dissolved if it becomes inactive or 
fails to comply with the provision of this Article. 





Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions under 
the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organization 
as a division of any group of not less than 300 
members of the Association who are interested in 
the same general field of activity, upon petition of 
such group. Under exceptional circumstances, the 
Council may admit as divisions groups having 
fewer than 300 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote at two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that di- 
vision has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to pro- 
mote library service and librarianship within the 
field of its special interest and to cooperate in the 
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promotion of general aNd joint enterprises with the 
Association and all other library groups. 

(b) Each division shall be organized under a 
board of directors with overlapping terms and with 
authority to make decisions between conferences or 
meetings of the division, with an executive secre- 
tary elected for not less than three years or ap- 
pointed ,to serve at the pleasure of the board of 
directors and with provision for the election of 
officer and representatives on the Council by mail 
vot 






ec, 3. (a) A division may: prescribe any addi- 
tignal qualifications for membership it may desire, 
including the charging of additional fees; organize 
sections as it may desire; select its own time and 
place of meeting; hold closed meetings; retain or 
adopt a distinctive name; appoint committees to 
function within the field of its activities; in general 
carry on activities along the lines of its own inter- 
ests; and account for its funds solely to its own 
members. 

(b) Subject to the general approval of the divi- 
sional board of directors, each section of a division 
may have the same rights, including the right to 
nominate its own representatives on committees of 
the Association. 

(c) Each division shall receive 20 per cent of the 
Association dues paid by each personal member of 
the division, in accordance with the expressed de- 
sire of the member, except that no allotments shall 
be made for life members who became such before 
July “1, 1939, and no allotment shall exceed $2 
annually for avy personal members. 

(d) Allotments of 20 per cent of dues of institu- 
tional members @ligible for membership in the di- 
vision shall be made to the division specified by 
such institutional members, beginning one year 
after the total receipts from all membership dues 
exceed total receipts from all dues in 1939 by an 
amount equal to or greater than the sum of these 
allotments from institutional dues and any increase 
in expenditures caused by reorganization. 

(e) Members of the Association may become 
members of more than one division upon payment 
of an additional fee of 20 per cent of their Associa- 
tion dues (not to exceed $2) for each additional di- 
vision, such fees to be included in the allotments 
to the division designated; and upon meeting any 
other qualifications the division may impose. 

(f) For any life member who becomes such after 
the adoption of this section, the Executive Board 
shall, during the life time of such member, allot $2 
per year to the division expressly designated by 
such member, which designation may be changed 
from year to year. 


(g) Funds allotted to a division are to be trans- 
ferred to the treasurer of such division at six-month 
intervals. A report of the expenditures of allotted 
funds shall be made by the treasurer of each di- 
vision to the treasurer of the Association annually. 

(h) Upon express designation by the board of di- 
rectors of a division, allotments payable for the 
members of a section organized within such a di- 
vision shall be paid to the treasurer of such section 
through the treasurer of the division. In such case 
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the treasurer of the section shall report annua. 
through the treasurer of the division to the tres 
urer of the Association upon the expenditures «` 
such allotted funds. 

Sec, 4 (a) Only members of this Association mz: 
be members of a division, section, round table, 
discussion group. 

(b) No authority is granted any division, sectior - 
round table, discussion group, board, or committer ; 
except the Executive Board of the Association, t 
commit the Association as such by any declaratio 
of policy or to incur expense on behalf of the A: 
sociation. 

(c) Provision shall be made by the Executiv 
Board for sessions of the various divisions, section 
round tables, discussion groups, and other grou 
at meetings and annual conferences of the Associ 
tion. a s 


Article VII. Round Tables_ å 


Sec. 1. Any present existing section of the 4 
sociation, which does not organize as a division c 
part of a division, shall hereafter be known as 
round table. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of a ne 
round table should state clearly the purposes « 
and the need for the proposed round table. Th 
petition must be signed by not less than 50 mem- 
bers of the Association who are engaged in the 
work of the proposed round table, and who therek 
signify their intention of becoming charter membet 
of such round table. Before such a petition 
granted by the Council, it shall be referred to t 
appropriate committee of the Council, which sh ' 
investigate and report to the Council the desirab. - 
ity of such round table. The Council shall hav | 
power to discontinue a round table when, in th: . 
opinion of the Council, the usefulness of that round | 
table has ceased. 

Sec. 8. Round tables may, if they so elect, charg 
annual dues, limit their own membership, issu 
publications, organize state and other groups, anv 
in general carry on activities along the line of thei 
own interest, accounting for their own funds solely 
to their own members. 

Sec. 4, Any member of the Association may be- - 
come a member of any round table by complying 
with the requirements for membership, and attend- 
ance at round table meetings may be limited +o 
members of the round table. No person may we :e 
in any round table unless a member of the same. 
The members of each round table shall, at its final 
session of each annual conference, choose officers i- 
serve until the close of the next annual conference. 


Article VIII. Publications re. 


Sec, 1. The Executive Board shall administer al 
publishing activities of the Association. It shal 
appoint annually an Editorial Committee of five 
members of the Association, who are not employees 
thereof, to advise upon material for publication. 
The members thereof shall serve until their succes- 
sors are appointed. The Executive Board shali y 
make an annual report to the Association on its ` 
publishing activities. 
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œ% / Article IX. Boaras and Committees 
Y, ¢,’ 


ec. 1. There shall be a Committee on Boards 
», fu Committees, which shall recommend to the 
‘tsumeil the establishment or discontinuance of 
+ ards and committees as the needs of the Associa- 
ia may require. The Committee on Boards and 
~  .4xmmittees shall define the duties of boards and 
£ mmittees subject to the approval of the Council. 
Sec, 2. Boards. The Council, with the advice 
“the Committee on Boards and Committees, may 
‘tablish boards, in addition to the Executive Board 
! tablished by the Constitution, to consider matters 
“C7 the Association which in the opinion of the 
Suncil are of such importance as to demand con- 
eae in office of the members. Unless otherwise 
'! ecified members of all boards shall be appointed 
;  ‘ overlapping terms of five years each, but may 
1} be reappointed for a second consecutive full 
$m.” 
~ Sec. 3. Standing Committees. The Council, with 
. 4 advice Sf the Committee on Boards and Com- 
s” -Vittees, may establish standing committees to con- 
x ler matters of the Association which require 
- me continuity of attention and members. Mem- 
‘urs of all standing committees may be appointed 
4< + terms of one or two years, as the president shall 
ssignate. They may be reappointed for a second 
‘| third consecutive term, but not for a fourth, The 
` erms of approximately half the members shall ex- 
‘ire each year. 
. ‘See. 4. All other committees authorized by the 
“imeil; and interim committees authorized by the 
-= cutive Board, shall be special committees, The 
? . of a special committee shall be limited to two 
t mys unless the Council or the Executive Board 
” aich authorizes such committee shall otherwise 
>yovide. The term of appointment for members of 
‘a special committee shall end with the fiscal year 
"unless the Council or Executive Board which au- 
“orizes such committees shall provide for a differ- 
„t or a longer term. Members of special com- 
‘zittees whose terms expire shall be eligible for 
‘gappointment. 
Sec. 5. Nominations for appointments to boards 
and standing committees of the Association shall 
~be made as follows: 


5 (a) For a board or standing committee which 
by decision of the Council concerns the activities 
of: two or three divisions, the board of directors 
of;each such division may submit not less than two 
nominations for each position to which it is entitled. 

\.tb) Such nominations shall be presented to the 
,wesident-elect not less than sixty days before the 
annual meeting. 

(c) For a board or standing committee which 
uneerns the activities of more than three divisions, 
ae board of directors of each such division may 
tppoint an advisory subcommittee. The appoint- 
„ent of subcommittees and executive groups of 
boards and committees shall be reported to the 
Executive Board. 

7 (d) For appointments to a board or standing 
"t committee which by decision of the Council con- 
cerns the activities of not more than three divisions, 
he Executive Board may return nominations sub- 
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mitted by the -board of directors of the division 
concerned and request adtljional nominations. 

Sec. 6, (a) Not less than two weeks prior to the 
annual meeting, the president-elect shall submit to 
the Executive Board all nominations received by 
him from the boards of directors of divisions and 
recommendations received from the Committee on 
Committee Appointments, together with his own 
recommendations for appointments to boards and 
committees. At a meeting prior to the annual 
meeting of the Association, at which meeting the 
chairman of the Committee on Committee Appgint- 
ments shall be invited to be present, the Execu\ 
Board shall consider all nominations and recojn- 
mendations and make its decisions as to appoint- 
ments. 

(b) The Executive Board shall not appoint to any 
board or standing committee which, by decision of 
the Council, concerns the activities of not more 
than three divisions, any member not nominated by 
the board of directors of the division concerned, 
unless such board of directors shall fail to submit 
nominations. : 

Sec. 7. (a) Each board of the Association, except 
the Executive Board, shall elect its own chairman. 
The Executive Board shall designate the chairman 
of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a board or com- 
mittee shall be filled by appointment by the Execu- 
tive Board until the expiration of the fiscal year in 
which the vacancy occurs, at which time appoint- 
ment to fill out the unexpired term shall be made 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec. 5 of this 
article. 

(c) Any member of a board or cofamittee, except 
members of the Executive Board, diay be removed 
by a three-fourths vote of the Executive Board 
upon written recommendation of either the chair- 
man of the board or committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Committee Appointments, the 
board of directors of a division, or the president of 
the Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well as 
in other boards and committees, may be taken by 
mail, provided all members are convassed simulta- 
neously, In case of dissent among the members, a 
second vote shall be taken after each member has 
been acquainted with the views of every other 
member. If on the second mail vote, more than 
one member disagrees with the views of the major- 
ity, the action shall fail. Each board or committee 
shall have the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be recorded, 
but if no such time limit is set no vote shall be 
counted unless received within 80 days from the 
day of the text of the matter voted upon was mailed 
properly addressed to those entitled to vote on the 
matter involved. 





Article X. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert's Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest available edition, shall govern the As- 
sociation in all cases to which it can be applied and 
in which it is not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion, the bylaws, or special rules of order of the 
Association. 
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Included in this index are topical listings for all boards, committees, and other units of ALA, «. ae 
its divisitns which appear in the organization section of the December Bulletin, 1955. 3 


* À 

ACCREDITATION: accredited 1 schs, 312, 
473.4 666 

ACQUISITION OF L MATERIALS: bd on, 621; 
d on (HLD), 652; subcom of to- 
operative acquisitions (bd on re- 
sources of Amer Is), 632; acquisitions 
r t, 660 

ACTIVITIES! see Programs 

ADMINISTRATION: com (DCC), 647 

ADULT EpUcaTion: ‘Musie to Queens’ 
Tastes,” Shank, 16; “Adult Education 
in High Gear,” Stevenson, 18; “Adult 
Education in Anniston,” Goodrich, 84; 
‘Cracking the Age Barrier,” Long, 
129; library and the community proj- 
ect, 142; grant, 154; ‘“‘Library-Com- 
munity Project,** Warneke, 171, 556; 
Library-Community Project Grants, 
380; “Follow That Gleam!” Conduitte, 
399; ‘“‘Boonslick Did It,” Nistendirk, 
565; bd, 622; AEA-ALA, jt com, 634; 
section (PLD}, 657 

“Adult Education in Anniston,” Good- 
rich, 84 
“Adult Education in High Gear,” Stev- 
enson, 18 

AFFILIATED NATIONAL SOCIETIES! 662 

Agnew, Janet M, “Within Philadelphia’s 
City Line,” 4259 

Ahearn, Mat 

“ALA and the 

“ALA Awards a 
Seudder, 79 

Alexander, Elenora, 473 

American assn of law ls, 309, 662 

American assn of sch Ins, 635 

American documentation institute, 665 

American Heritage Project, meeting, 204 

American L Assn: short history, 614; 
editorial, 596 

American 1 pioneers, subcom on (edi- 
torial com}, 625 

American merchant marine 1 assn, 663 

American theological 1 assn, 663 

Anders, Richard, 481 

“An Enviable Possession,” Nesbitt, 553 

Anstaett, Herbert B, 231 

“Applicant will please answer in his 
own handwriting, Jones, 117 

ARCHITECTURE: see Buildings 

Arctives: archs and Is com, 622; com 
(HLD), 652 * 

Armed Forces Ins sect (PLD), 657 

Armstrong, Helen, “Reading Is for De- 
light," 27] 

Arnold, Len, “Council Acts Un- 
animously for ALA Reorganization,” 
408 

Ash, Lee, 256 

Association of Amer I schs, 663 

Association of col ref Is, 643 

Association of research Is, 663 

Association of young people's Ins, 654 

Aupto-visuat: “‘What Librarians Should 
Know About Radio and TY,” Siegel, 
123; “The Magnetic Tape Revolution 
in Library Service,” Eliott, 323; bd, 
622; com (AASL), 639; com (ACRL), 
644; com {HLD), subcom, 652; re- 







, 534 
,’ Crabtree, 498 
Citations, 1955,” 
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cordings com (CLA), 655; audio visual 
r t, 660; com on bibliographie control 
of a v material (DCC), 650; see also 
Radio and TY 

AWARDS AND CITATIONS: Margaret Mann 
Citation, 31, 562; “ALA Awards and 
Citations, 1955,” Scudder, 79, 396; 
*“Newbery-Caldecott 1954,” Darrah,- 
164; “ALA Trustee Citations of Merit 
1955," Moreland, Hyatt, 392; bd on 
awards, 622; citation of trustees, jury 
on, 624; com on award of Mann eita- 
tion (DCC), 647; com on Grolier So- 
ciety, Inc., award, 627; com on Dut- 
ton-Macrae Award, 625; Newbery- 
Caldecott com (CLA), 655 


Baker, Lois Ann, 402 

Balch, Mrs. Elise, “The School Library 
and the Parent,” 54; photo, 54 

Barden, Graham, f c Sept; 377 

Barker, Mrs Forrest, photo, 86 

Barnaby, Nell, photo, 557 

Barrett, Arline R, 369 

Bartholin, Thomas, 295 

Bartle, Jean, “Philadelphia Specialities,” 
165; photo, 165 

Bascom, Elva L, 10 

Bassam, Bertha, 31 

Beatty, Cora M, 217, 228, 603 

Bennett, Julia, 534- 

Bernays, Edward L, 50 

Bete, Channing L, “Why I Am for the 
Library Services Bill,” 263 

Betts, Robert E, 87 

“Beyond Philadelphia’s City Line,” 
Feeney, Gaskill, 207 

Bibliographical society of America, 665 

Binniocrapsy: bd on, 622; “Research in 
Progress,” 610; com (HLD), subcom, 
652; biblio soc of Amer, 665 

Bisriornenary: com (HLD), 652 

Bixler, Paul, 100 

BLIND, WoRK WITH: com, 623; com on 
sel of bks for blind child and y p 
(DLCYP), 654 

Boal, Augusta, 227 

BOARDS AND COMMITTEES: see Coms and 
Bds 

Bolte, Charles G, 551 

Book E¥ALUATION: bk appraisal subcom 
(adult ed bd), 622; com (CLA), 655 

Booxusts: The Booklist, 10, 13, 22; 
“Notable Books of 1954," 65; ‘‘Dis- 
tinguished Children’s Books of 1954,” 
160; com on Books Worth Their Keep 
(CLA), 655; Notable Bks Council 
(PLD), 659 

Book SELECTION: subcom on basic bk 
collection elem grades, subcom on 
basic bk collection jr h schs, subcom 
on basic bk collection h schs (edi- 
torial com), 625; com (AYPL), 654; 
foreign bk sel com (PLD), 659 

BooKSINDING AND REPAIRING: “Materials 
and Methods in Book Finishing and 
Repairing,” Huber, 326; bkbinding 
com, 623; bkbinding for Is, bd on, 
623 

*“Boonslick Did 1t, Nistendirk, 565 


Bowden, B V, 574 E 
Braxton, Mrs Helen S, 295 n 
Brown, Ira Lois, 122 7 
Brown, Marcia, photo, 164 
Bryan, James E, photo, 398 
Bryant, Douglas W, 11, 107, 486, 534, `. 
Bupcer: com, 550, 623; 598; r 
(AASL), 639; com (DLCYP), l 
Treasurer's Report,” (ALA), 1954. 5, 
668 
Buinpincs: ALA com, 307, 623; f c 
July-August; planning sch j quarters 
com (AASL), 640; com (ACRE), 64;.° 
design and equip com (DLCYP), 650, , 
architecture com (HLD), 652; gom 
(HLD), 652 bad 


C 


Campbell, Mrs Holly B, 10; photo, 14 

Canadian 1 assn: Canadian 1] assn a 
ALA, jt com, 634; 664 > 

Carlson, William H, 4, 257 A 

Carroll, Lewis, 215 

Casey, Genevieve, “The Library Goes 
to Prison,” 126; photo, 127 

CATALOGING AND cLass: div ef, 647; kd 
on cat policy and research (DCC), 
647; com on class (DCC), 647; com 
on descriptive cat (DCC), 647; com 
on subj hdgs (DCC), 649; cat code 
revision com (DCC), 649; com” on 
coop with Latin Amer catalogers & 
classifiers (DCC), 649; com on cata- 
loging Oriental materials (DCC), 649; 
spec advisory com on decimal class 
(DCC), 649; Lake Placid Club Educ 
Foundation-ALA Decimal Class ed_ 
policy com, jt com, 599, 634; inter- ` 
divisional com on cat and class, jt 
com, 637 

Catholic | assn, 665 

Chapters, ALA: redesignation, 154, 2 
472, 551 ' 

CHILDREN AND ¥ P: photo, £ e Feb; 
“Citizens of Tomorrow,” Horton, 114; 
“Reading Is For Delight,” Armstrong, 
271; pre-conf, 279; f ¢ Nov; “An Enp 
viable Possession,” Nesbitt, 553; dis» 
of, 653 

Children’s I assn: section of DLCYP, 
654 

Cmcunation: “Index of American Pu ic 
Library Circulation,” 299, 406, 57~ 

“Circles of Information,” Hamlin, 292 

Crrations: see Awards and Citations 

“Citizens of Tomorrow,” Horton, 114 

Clark, Helen Thompson, 238 

CLASSIFICATION: see Cataloging and class 

Classification and Pay Plans: Statement 
of Principles, 472; The Library’s Pay 
Plan, 530; subcom on class and pay 
plans for public ls, 630; rev of class 
and pay plans for mun pub is eam 
(PLD), 659 

Clift, David H, 109, 614 

Cole, Dorothy E, 256 

COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES; com 1 
financing C ond R L (ACRL), 645 

COLLEGE LIBRARIES: sect (ACRL), 644°) 
jr col Is seet (ACRL), 644; see alse 
Assoc of col and ref ls 
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*AMITTEES AND BOARDS: com on com 

yapts, 76, 624; nominating com, 106; 

1955-56, 621; com on bds and coms, 

§23; com on coms (AASL}, 639; com 

-n coms (ACRL), 645 

aduitte, Gretchen Garrison, ‘Follow 

_ hat Gleam!’’, 399; photo, 399 

Roney, Donald, 369 

rrerneNcES; Nat] | assns, 29; White 
souse conf on edue, 149 

PCONFERENCES, ALA: 10; editorial, 202, 

548; “Do’s and Don’t’s for Conference 
Manners,’’ Stevenson, 209; AASL Pre- 

Conference in New York, 279; Tours, 

£99; 380; 466; com on conf programs 

i ACRL), 645; see also names of Con- 

' ferences 

Cook, Margaret G, 215 

; Cooper, Elizabeth, 170 

° 40r, am, 256 

.ory, John Mackenzie, “The Undeter- 

mined Profession,’’ 109; photo, 109; 

6146 # ta 

souncil Acts Unanimously for ALA 

b Reorganization,” Arnold, 408 

l GNSTITUTION AND BYLAWS: com, 6243 

com on bylaws (AASL), 639; com 

(ACRL), 645; com (DCC), 647; com 

‘on constitution (DLCYP), 653; ALA, 

672; com (HLD), 652 

Council, ALA: action, 141, 309; papers 

presented to, 472; 1955-56, 616; ere- 

dentials com, 624 

Crabtree, Jean E, “ALA and the UN,” 

498; photo, 499 

l. ‘Cracking the Age Barrier,” Long, 129 

; Cuban | gssn, 664 

* Cushman, Jerome, “The Librarian As 

m Citizen,” 157; photo, 157 


é 


D 


` Dalton, Jack, 107 

‘Dane, Chase, “The Need for Rebels— 
Library Style!’, 362; photo, 362 
Danton, Emily Miller, 10 f 

Darrah, Jane, ‘‘Newbery-Caldecott, 
1954,” 164 

-y Viavid, Charles, 257 

avis, Aurelia, “The Librarian and the 
Guidance Program,’ 60; photo, 61 
Day, Nancy Jane, 76, 148, 473 

Deale, H Vail, 574 : 

_ Dean, Mrs Sidney W, 44 

~_Deininger, Dorothy F, 76 

“DeJong, Meindert, photo, 164 

$ DeLoach, Gladys, 215 

Desten: see Buildings 

Deuschle, Mrs Rudolf, photo, 566 

J 'rkinson, A T, Jr, 2 
“lirectory of Library 
Temple, 517 

- “Distinguished Children’s Books of 
1954,” bk evaluation com, 160 
Jivisienal relations com, 107, 181, 624 
Divistans, ALA: divisional relations com, 
181, 624; 1955-56, 639 

IVISION JOINT COMMITTEES: see Joint 
Committees 

“oms, Keith, “New Library Gets Unique 
Housewarming,” 524; photo, 524 
Yorsey, Mildred, 162 

Bowns, Robert B, 187, 256 

Drummond, Henry, 87 

lrury, Gertrude G, 364 

loggan, Eileen, 10 

PLICATES: com on duplicates exchange 
Bunion (ACRL), 645 

uree, Barbara, 10; photo, 14 


Periodicals,” 


ECEMBER, 1955 


DUTTON-MACRAKR AWARD: see Awards and 
Citations 


Eason, Mrs Helga H, “On to the Sun- 
shine State, 511; photo, 511 

Earley, Ellen M, 529 

EsrrortaL: com, 625; com {AASL), 640 

Epucation: White House conf on educ, 
145 

EDUCATION For LIBRARIANSHIP: “The Un- 
determined Profession,” Cory, 109; 
workshops, 238; bd of, 625; jt com 
on l work as a career, 6353 library 
ed div, 655 

Educational film ] assoc, 665 

Erections: 1955 returns, 365; com, 626; 
com (AASL), 639; com (DCC), 647; 
com (DLCYP), 653; com (PLD), 658 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES: see School 
Is 

Elliott, Charles, “The Magnetic Tape 
Revolution in Library Service,” 323; 
photo, 323 

Emmons, Dorothy M, 402 

“Enter the Materials Center,’? Shores, 
285 

Equirment: “Guide to Library Equip- 
ment and Supplies,” 331; com, 626; 
design and equip com (DLCYP)}, 653 

Eraics, cone or: subcom, 381, 466, 630 

Evans, Luther, photos, 115, 492; 
“UNESCO and Libraries,” 492 

Evans, Mrs Mary E, 87 

Evelyn, John, 122 

EXECUTIVE BOARD, ALA: 51, 106, 204, 550, 
598 

Executive Committee: AYPL, 654; CLA, 
655 

Exus: com (AASL), 640; exhibits 


r t, 660 
F 


FEDERAL RELATIONS: com, 626 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS: com on, 626 

Feeney, Betty, “Beyond Philadelphia’s 
City Line,” 207; photo, 208 

Fessler, Aaron, 472 

Field, Mrs Ruth, photo, 86 

uso Years of Service to Libraries,” 
Yanek, 13 

Figs: The Library, 380; com (CLA), 
655 

FINANCE: com, 626 

Fjare, Orvin, 256 

Floch, Maurice, “The Library Goes to 
Prison,” 126; photo, 126 

“Florida Menu,” Griffith, 569 

“Follow That Gleam!’’, Conduitte, 399 

“Founding a Public Library in India,” 
Gardner, 495 

Francis, Roger B, 4 

Franklin, Benjamin; 250th anniversary, 
472 

Fraser, Margaret, 2 

Freedman, Leonard, photo, 86 

French, Zelia J, photo, 557 

FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES: com, 627 

Fulcher, Jane M, 100 

Fuller, Henry M, 297 

Fuller, Muriel, photo, 556 

Fyan, Mrs Loleta D, photo, 556 


G 


Gardner, Frank M, “Founding a Public 
Library in India,” 495; photo, 495 


t} 


Garland, Caroling H, 10 

Garvey, Leone F, 162 

Gaskill, Julia Lorenz, “Beyond Phila- 
delphia’s City Line,” 207; photo, 208 

Gibbon, Edward, 369 « 

Glick, Edgar A, 314 

Goodrich, Mildred, “Adult Education in 
Anniston,” 84; photo, 8% 

Gosnell, Charles F, 380, 472 

Govan, Mrs Marion, photo, 13 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS: jt com, 634 

Granrs: Fund for the Republic, 58; 
Fund for Adult Education, 107, 154, 
580; Fund for the Republic to CIF, 
142; Ford Foundation to PNLA, 256; 
wksp on bk sel, 309, 580; U.S, Steel 
Foundation, 320, 466, 580; Library- 
Community Project, 380; Norman 
Bassett Foundation, 466; 580; rev of 
st grants to pub Is com (PLD), 659; 
Fund for Adult Educ leadership trng 
awards program, 604; com on founda- 
tion projects (ACRL), 645 

Great Books of the Western World, 320, 
487 

Green, Edith, 256; f c, Sept; 377 

Green, Jean, 228 

Greenaway, Emerson, 106; photo, 396 

Gregory, Ruth W, 76, 466 

Grieder, Elmer, 256 

Griffith, Leon Odell, “Florida Menu,” 
569; photo, 569 

Grinnell, Mary E, 295 

GROLIER AWARD: see Awards and citations 

Guide to comparative literature and in- 
tercultural rel, jt com on, 654 

“Guide to Library Equipment and Sup- 
plies,’ 331 


Hall, Elvajean, f c June; 253 

Hamlin, Arthur T, “Circles of Infor- 
mation,’’ 292 

Harlow, Neal R, 106 

Harris, Frank, 402 

Harris, Helen M, 106; photo, 397 

Hartwell, Wayne M, photo, 291; 365 

Headquarters Staff, ALA, 615 

Heathcote, Leslie, 106 

Heizer, Mrs Mary Hartwell, 487 

Henne, Frances, 279 

Herrig, Mrs Inez R, 551 

Hodgson, James G, 108 

Horton, Marion, ‘“‘Citizens of Tomor- 
row,” Il4 

Hospital Book 
(HLD), 652 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIES: div of, 652 

Hostetter, Anita M, 381 

Houghton, Arthur A, Jr, 551 

“How Effective Are Qur School Li- 
braries?’’, McGuire, 53 

Huber, Lawrence R, “Materials and 
Methods in Book Finishing and Re- 
pairing,” 326; photo, 326 

Hyatt, Ruth, “Mrs George R Wallace,” 
391; photo, 392 


“If Knowledge Be the Goal ...’’, Pate, 
506 

‘Index of American Publie Library Cir- 
culation, 299, 406, 578 

Institution ls com, 627 

INSURANCE: insurance for ls com, 466, 
627; subcom on group insurance (bd 
on p adm), 630 


Guide, advisory bd 


68] 


E, 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM: , com, 627 

INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS: intercultural 
action com, 627 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: internat] con- 
gress of Ig & doc etrs, 11; 33; fo, 
April, 151; 486; bd, 627; internatl 1 
congress, Amer com on arrangements, 
jt com, $34; com (AASL), 640; com 
(DLCYP), 653; com (CLA), 655; 1 
service abrd r t, 661 


J 


Jagkson, Ellen, 487 

Jackson, Sidney L, 44, 248, 580 

Javelin, Mrs Muriel, photo, 556; 605 

Jerome, Sister M, 148 

Joint commuirrees: ALA, 1955-56, 634; 
div jt coms, 1955-56, 637 

Jones, George F, “Applicant will please 
answer in his own handwriting,” 117; 
photo, 117 

JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES: see College Is 

Junior members r t, 661 


K 


Kaiser, John B, 246 

Kee, S Janice, 534 

Kehl, M Margaret, “Philadelphia Spe- 
clalities,”? 165 

Kennelly, Ardyth, 369 

King, Clyde S, 246 

Kinsey, Helen E, 10, 162; photo, 14 

Klenk, Richard, 602 

Kuhlman, A F, 88 


Lasor: jt com on 1 
635 

La Bounty, Maxine, 88 

Landrum, Phil M, 256; f c Sept; 377 

Lee, Robert E, 605 

LeFevre, Alice Louise, 76, 191, 380, 472 

Lesser, Margaret, 279 

Levitan, Alice, photo, 291 

Lewis, Elenor F, 248 

“Librarian and the Guidance Program, 
The,” Davis, 60 

“Librarian As Citizen, The,” Cushman, 
157 

“Librarians on Display,” Nielander, 291 

Linares; “Libraries and Museums in 
Philadelphia,” McMenamin, 73; “The 
Library Goes to Prison,” Fioch, Casey, 
126; ‘“‘Library-Community Project,” 
Warneke, 171, 556 

“Libraries and Museums in 
delphia,? McMenamin, 73 

“Libraries in the Life of the Nation,” 
Richards, 383 

“Libraries Represented at San Fran- 
cisco,” Swank, 507 

“Library--A Classroom Must, 
Wortham, 58 

“Library-Community Project,” Warncke, 
171, 556 

LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT: com (PLD), 658 

LIBRARY EDUCATION: subcom on under- 
grad programs in l sci, 626; subcom 
on advanced grad study in 1 sci, 626; 
see also Educ for Inship; 

LIBRARY EXTENSION: see Regional and 
state I sery 

“Library Goes to Prison, The,” Floch, 
Casey, 126 


ry to labor groups, 


Phila» 


The,” 


682 


Lisrary ntsroryY: American ] history r 
t, 660 

LIBRARY LEGISLATION: com, 628; see aise 
L services bill 

LigRARY PERIODICALS: ‘“‘Directory of Li- 
brary Periodicals,” Temple, 517; 
“ALA Periodicals,” 519; r t, 66l; 
see also Serials 

LIBRARY PROCESSES: 
cesses 

LiskARY SCHOOLS: assn of Amer 1 .schs, 
663 

LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD: see interna- 
tional relations 

LIBRARY SERVICES BILL; 50: 256; “Why I 
Am for the Library Services Bill,” 
Bete, 263; “Suggested Outline of a 
State Plan Under Library Services 
Act,” 264; “Proposed Allotments to 
States,” 266; editorial, 318; 320; f e, 
Oct; 380; “Time for Action,” 393; 564 

LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER: see Educ for 
inship 

Lightfoot, Eloise, 10; photo, 14 

Lingle, Dean, photo, 557 

Lippincott, Joseph W, photo, 396 

Little, Kenneth, 321 

“Living Librarians”: 
lins,” Saunders, 68 

Lehrer, Alice, 191 

Long, Fern, ‘‘Cracking the Age Barrier,” 
129; photo, 129 

Longworth, Ruth, 257 

Lorenz, John, 257 

Ludington, Flora B, 106; f ce April; 191 

Lyle, Guy R, 76 


McFadden, Marian, 590 

McGregor, Helen Ames, 612 

McGuire, Mrs Alice Brooks, “How Ef- 
fective Are Our School Libraries?”, 
53; photo, 53; 380; 472 

McMenamin, Charles E, 51; “Libraries 
and Museums in Philadelphia,” 73; 
“Travel Costs and Clothing,” 120; 
photo, 122 

MacDonald, Katharine I, 10 

MacDonald, M Ruth, 191 

MacPherson, Harriet D, 106 

Maar, Georgiana, 279 

MACAZINE EVALUATION: see Serials 

Maggeroli, Phyllis, 612 

“Magnetic Tape Revolution in Library 
Service, The,” Elliott, 323 

Mahar, Mary Helen, 37 

MANAGEMENT survey, ALA: 10; 107; In- 
terim Report, 173; 321; editorial, 378; 
380; Council action, 408: Final Re- 
port, 411; 466; implementation, 472; 
486; Council steering com on imple- 
mentation of, 550; 628; spec com ‘on 
implementation of (ACRL), 645; spec 
com on (DCC), 656; reorganization 
com (DLCYP), 654 

MANN CITATION : see Awards and citations 

Marshall, Mr A P, 248 

Martin, Lowell A, 190; ‘Progress on 
New Public Library Standards,” 296 

Massee, May, 10 

“Materials and Methods in Book Finish- 
ing and Repairing,” Huber, 326 

Mead, Statea M, 173 

Measurement and guidance in lib ed and 
prof employmt, com on, 628 

Medical 1 assn, 666 

Melcher, Frederic G, 164 

MemnernsHie: com, 628; com (AASL), 


see Technical pro- 


“Charlemae Rol- 














640; com (ACRL), 644; com (D $ 
648; com (AYPL), 654; com (CL! 
655; com (PLD), 658; com (HE 
652 his 

Menen, Aubrey, 215 ‘ 

Metcalf, Keyes D, 380, 472 

Miami peach: “On to the Sunst Y 
State," Eason, 511 

MIAMI BEACH CONFERENCE: “On to 
Sunshine State,” Eason, 511; edite 
548; 550; “Streamlining the Mi 
Beach Conference,” Richards, St 
“Florida Menu,” Griffith, 569; 5° 
map, 576; hotels, 577; com (AAS 
641; com (DLCYP), 654; com (CL : 
655; com (HLD), 652 

Michener, James, 610 

Microcanps: jt com, 636 

Microriums: subcom on listing of dow 
tic periodicals (bd on resources 
American Is), 632; see also Films 

MIDWINTER MEETINGS: 1955, 15, 30; 19 
603 aie "o 

Milam, Carl H, 614 

Milligan, Frank, 466 

Mohrhardt, Foster E, 191 

Monroe, Margaret, 190 

Moreland, George R, “Ralph D Remlev | 
390; photo, 391 

Moriarty, John H, 191 

Moritz, Charles, 10; photo, 13 

Morley, Christopher, 34 

Morsch, Lucile M, 31, 380, 472, 486 

Mullen, Evelyn Day, photo, 86 

Muttipte copyinc: photo duplication a 
multiple copying methods com, 631 

Mumford, L Quincy, 13, 106, 173 

Music 1 assn, 664 

‘Musio to Queens’ Taste,” Shank, 1f 


N 

Nakata, Mrs Yuri, 551 

National assn of state Is, 664 

National bk com, 551 p 

National book week, 548 ` 

National Edue Assn: NEA-ALA jt com, 
636 

Natl | assns: 29; council of, 638 

“Need for Rebels—Library Style!, The," ° 
Dane, 362; photo, 362 “1 

Nesbitt, Elizabeth, “An Enviable Pos: 
session,” 553; photo, 553 

“New Library Gets Unique Housewarm-- 
ing,” Doms, 524 

NeWBERY-CALDECOTT: see Awards and cig ~. 
tions 

Nielander, Ruth, ‘‘Librarians on Dis- -t 
play,” 291; photo, 291 

Nistendirk, Verna, ‘‘Boonslick Did It, s 
565; photo, 565 

Nominations; ALA com, 51, 629, :1¢ 
com (AASL), 640; com (ACRL), 64 | 
com {DCC}, 219, 648; com (DLCY 
653; com (AYPL), 654; com (CL 
655; ALA, 600; com (PLD), 658; ı 
{HLD), 652 

Norimoto, Mrs Ruth, 10; photo, 14 

Noraste nooks: see Booklists . 

“Notable Books of 1954,” 65 

Nourse, Louis M, 191, 364, 380, 472 


i 
ÖÜBERLY MEMORIAL FUND: Sge Awards 
citations; com, 629 


Orriœærs, ALA: 320; 364; Division, J § 
56, 470; 1955-56, 615 


> 
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ALA BULLET 


( sin so the Sunshine State,” Eason, 511 
AGANIZATION : div org com (PLD), 658 
- ime, Jerrold, 199, 466 
An Our School Libraries and Librarians,” 
. Potter, 56 


P 


‘gsons, Arthur S, Jr, 106 
atch, William H, 122 
rzites Maurice, “If Knowledge Be the 
„Goal . . .”, 506; photo, 506 
lof, Mrs Julia P, 10; photo, 14 
So ‘ylore, Patricia, 106 
-'"ck, Elma S, 299 
‘Penna, Carlos Victor, 257 
PERIODICALS: see L periodicals; serials 
PERSONNEL? bd on p adm, 630; subcom 
a ‘on code of ethies (DCC), 650; code of 
ethics {HLD}, 652 
sáskind, Ira James, 365 
gerson, Mrs Mildred 0, 544 
_ SsLADELPHIA ; :"®Yibraries and Museums 
erin Philadelphia,” McMenamin, 73; 
: “Travel Costs and Clothing,” Me- 
* Wenamin, 120; “Philadelphia Speciali- 
, + ties, Bartle, Kehl, 165; “Beyond 
l i ‘Philadelphia's City Lise,” Feeney, 
Gaskill, 207; tours, 211; 299; post- 
-~conference tour, 230; “‘Within Phila- 
Gelphia’s City Line,” Agnew, 259 
_"HILADELPHIA CONFERENCE: 19; hotels, 
21; tentative program, 24, 217; theme, 
pee 51; pre-conf inst & wrkshps, 190; f c 
“May: tours, 211, 299; tentative sched- 
ule, 216; post-conference tour, 230; 
fi c June 
*hiladelphia Specialities,’ Bartle, Kebl, 
by UG 
ninney, Eleanor, 605 
aero DUPLICATION: see Multiple copying 
“LACEMENT: 599; subcom on placement 
sery {bd on p adm), 630 
anning ech l qtrs: see Buildings 
‘orter, Frances Jane, photo, 397 
ostal Classification Bill, 257 
Potter, Mrs Gladys L, “Our School Li- 
braries and Librarians,” 56 M photo, 56 
Powys, John Cowper, 87 
Prevost, Marie Louise, 31 
PRINTING: com on reprinting (bd on 
acquisition of l mats), 622 
Procerepincs: Minneapolis 1], 33 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS: com (AASL), 
640 
mpane: com, 106, 631; com (DCC), 
<=: Activities com (AYPL), 654 
ess on New Public Library Stand- 
* Martin, 296 : 
leD BOOKS: com, 631 
sed Allotments to States,” 266 
DOCUMENTS: com, 631 
wibraries, com on (PLD), 658 
(BRARIES: div of, 656 
ELATIONS: “Why Tell?’’, Weze- 
3; “New Library Gets Unique 
ming,’ Doms, 524; com, 631; 
p r and recruiting (DCC), 
olicity com (CLA), 655; com 
659; com (HLD), 652 
vs: ALA, 88; “Annual Re- 
immary Reports, Proceedings,” 
(AASL), 640; com (ACRL), 
(DCC), 649; com (DLCYP), 
(PLD), 659 
see Public relations 
: relation with pubs com, 631; 
subscription bks pubs com, 
3 Haison jt com, 637 
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ABER, 1955 


Pure and-applied science sect (ACRL), 


6 
Q 


Quigley, Mra A J, 232 
Quinley, William, 76 


Rabinowitz, Louis, 190, 309 

Ravro anp tv: “What Librarians Should 
Know About Radio and TV,” Siegel, 
123; TV subcom (audio-visual bd), 
622; TV com (DLCYP), 654; see also 
Audio-Visual 

Rare Books, Manuscripts and Special 
Collections, com (ACRL), 645 

“Reading Is for Delight,’ Armstrong, 
271 

Reconns: see Audio-Visual 

Recruitne: “Librarians on Display,” 
Nielander, 291; com {AASL}, 640; 
com (ACRL), 645; com on p r and 

recruiting (DCC), 649; com (CLA), 

655 j 

Reed, Guy E, 472 

Rees, Louise F, photo, 556 

Rersrence: sect (ACRL), 644; sect 
(PLD), 658; art ref r t, 660 

RECIONAL AND STATE LIBRARY SERVICE? com 
on study of state ] agencies, 632; rural 
sociological soc and ALA, jt com, 636; 
1 ext sect (PLD), 657 

RELATIONS WITH BUSINESS GROUP: com, 631 

RELATIONS WITH pusLisners: see Pub- 
lishers 

Relationships with Learned Societies, 
com {ACRL), 646 

Reticious Books: spec council com, 632; 
r t, 661 

Remley, Ralph D, “Ralph D Remley,” 
Moreland, 390; photo, 390 

REPRESENTATIVES, ALA: activities, 534; 
on other organizations, groups and 
committees, 1955-56, 638 

RESOLUTIONS: com, 632 

Resources: Manuscripts, 406; bd on re- 
sources of Amer ls: subcom southern 
ls, subcom a w Is, natl union cat, 632 

Richards, John $S, 76, 106, 380; ‘“‘Li- 
braries in the Life of the Nation,” 
383; photo, 383; 472; 534; “‘Streamlin- 
ing the Miami Beach Conference,” 
561 

Ricker, Mrs Evelyn, photo, 123 

Ridgway, Helen A, 106, 380, 472 

Roalfe, William R, 484; “Salute to the 
United Nations,” 489 

Robinson, Evelyn R, 162 

Roden, Mrs C R, 10 

Rollins, Charlemae, ‘“‘Charlemae Rol- 
lins,” Saunders, 68; photos, 69, 398 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, “Your United Na- 
tions,” 491; photo, 491; 501 

Round Tables, ALA, 660 

Ruggles, Rudy, 551 

Runan socronocican socer: see Re- 
gional and state l serv 

Rutzen, Ruth, 191 

Rystrom, Luella, 2 


S 


Sabusawa, Mari, 610 
Saranis: see Classification and pay 
plans 


v 


b, 


“Salute to the Urited Nations,” Roalfe, 
489 

Sandoe, Mildred, 466 

Saunders, Mrs Doris, ‘“‘Charlemae Rol- 
lins," 68; photo, 68 s 

Schilder, Jean, 170 

Scronarsuips; U of Fla, 31, 633; Drexel, 
37; Bethel, 51, 134; Heltn S Car- 
penter Loan, 227; leadership trng, 
Bethel, 257; Sawyer Memorial Fund, 
364; com on Melcher Scholarship 
Policy (CLA), 655; com on Melcher 
Scholarship Fund (CLA), 655; Drexel 
Ynatitute | sch, 633 

Scoot LIBRARIES: “How Effective Are 
Our School Libraries?’’, McGuire, 53; 
“The School Library and the Parent,” 
Balch, 54; “Our School Libraries and 
Librarians,’ Potter, 56; “The Library 
-~A Classroom Must, | Wortham, 58; 
“The Librarian and the Guidance Pro- 
gram,” Davis, 60; “Enter the Ma- 
terials Center,” Shores, 285; ele- 
mentary sch Is com (AASL), 639; see 
also Amer assn of sch ins 


“School Library Bill of Rights,” 466, 


472, 473 © 

“School Library and the Parent, The,” 
Balch, 54 

Scudder, Robert E, “1955 ALA Awards 
and Citations,” 79; 396; photo, 396 

Seely, Pauline A, 31 

Seataus: union list of serials, jt com, 
636; mag eval com {AASL), 6407 rt, 
662 

Shank, William, “Music to Queens’ 
Taste,” 16; photos 16, 17 E 

Shaw, Ralph R, 380, 47 

Shera, Jesse H, 48 

Shipman, Mre Aliso 

Shores, Louis, “Ẹfter the Materials 
Center,” 285; photo, 285 

“Short History of the ALA,” 614 

Shuman, Mrs Elizabeth, 159 

Siegel, Seymour N, “What Librarians 
Should Know About Radio and TV,” 
123; photo, 123 

Silverman, Mrs Shirley, 10 

Simmons, Marian, photo, 123 

Smisor, George T, 602 

Smith, Charlotte A, 199 

Special Is assn, 666 

Spicer, Erik J, 199 

Staff organizations r t, 662 

Svanparps: com (PLD), 11; “Progress 
on New Public Library Standards,” 
Martin, 296; com (AASL), 641; com 
(ACRL), 646; com (AYPL), 654; com 
(CLA), 655; com (PLD), 659 

Starr, Cecile, 232 

STATE LEGISLATIVE ACTION: com, 632 

STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES: see Regional 
and state l serv 

Sravistics: subcom (audio-visual bd), 
622: com, 6323; subcom to prepare 
working paper on establishment of 
statistics clearinghouse (statistics com), 
633; com (AASL), 640; com (ACRL), 
646; com (PLD), 659 

Steinbarger, Helen, 534 

Stevenson, Mrs Grace T, “Adult Edu- 
cation in High Gear,” 18; 134; ‘‘Do’s 
and Don’ts for Conference Planners,” 
209 

Stoddard, William S, Jr, 574 

Strable, Jane S, 365 

Strang, Mary I, 279 

“Streamlining the Miami Beach Con- 
ference,” Richards, 561 
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| 


SUBJECT HEADINGS: see Cat and class 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS: Subscription Books 
Bulletin, 22; com, 633 

“Suggested Outline of a State Plan 
Under Libfiry Services Act,” 264 

Survey: see Management Survey, ALA 
Swank, Raynard C, “Libraries Repre- 
sented af San Francisco,” 506 


T 


Tauber, Dr Maurice F, 31, 88; photo, 397 

Taylor, Jean K, “The Library, the Com- 
munity, the United Nations,” 501; 
phate, 503 

Taylor, Thurston, 257 

TEACHER TRAINING: is of teacher trng 
insts sect (ACRL), 644 

TECHNICAL processes: com (AASL), 640; 
see also Cat and class 

Tevevision: see Radio and TY 

Temple, Phillips, “Directory of Library 
Periodicals,” 517; photo, 518 

Tews, Ruth, 76 

Theatre 1 assn, 665 

Thom, Ian Walter, 365 

Thomson, Jean, 162 

Timmerman, Hazel B, 88 

“Travel Costs and Clothing,’? McMena- 
min, 120 

“Treasurer’s Report,’ (ALA), 1954-55, 
668 

Trienens, Roger J, 197 

Trustees: home-study course, 381; Amer 
assoc of l trustees section (PLD), 657 


Pg 
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“Undetermined Profession, The,’ 


Cory, 
109 


‘tIngesco and Libraries,” Evans, 492 
Union LIST OF SERIALS: see Serials 
UNITED NATIONS: 10th anniversary, 263; 


f c Oct; editorial, 484; “Salute to the 
United Nations,” Realfe, 489: “Your 
United Nations,’ Roosevelt, 491; 
‘Unesco and Libraries,” Evans, 492; 
“Founding a Public Library in India,” 
Gardner, 495: “ALA and the UN,” 
Crabtree, 498; “The Library, the Gom- 
munity, the United Nations,” Tayler, 
S01; “If Knowledge Be the Coal 
. . «, Pate, 506; “Libraries Repre- 
sented at San Francisco,” Swank, 507 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: sect {ACRL), 644; 


see also Assn of coll and ref Is 


V 


Vanek, Edna V, 10; “50 Years of Serv- 


ice tọ Libraries,” 13; photo, 13 


Vosper, Robert, 375 
Vosper, Zaidee B, 10 


W 


Wallace, Mrs George R, 4; “Mrs. George 


R Wallace,” Hyatt, 391; photo, 391 


Warncke, Ruth, 107, 131;, photos, 131, 


557; ‘“‘Library-Community Project,” 
171, 556; 486 


Warren, Earl, 487 

Weber, Dorothy, photo, 291 

Wendleton, Mrs Earl, photo, 566 

Wezeman, Frederick, “Why Tell?”, i 
photo, 403 : 

Wharton, Edith, 295 

“What Librarians Should Know AF. 
Radio and TV," Siegel, 123 

White, T H, 122 

White, Carl M, 256 

White House conf on ed, spec com 
633 

Fhos Who In Library Service, 256 

“Why I Am for the Library Serice 
Bil,” Bete, 263 

“Why Tell?’, Wezeman, 403 

Wightman, Clifford B, photo, 556 

Williams, William Carlos, 170 

Wilsén, Betty T, 34 

Wilson, Carmen, 10 

Winger, Howard W, 148 

Winslow, Amy, 580 

Winstandley, Virginia, 52 

“Within Philadelphia’s City Lim. 
Agnew, 259 ` 

Worden, Katherine, 238 

Wortham, Mrs Josephine, “The Lehrar 
~-A Classroom Must,” 58; photo, 59 

Wright, Lillian T, 34 


Y 


Yabroff, Ethel, 544 
“Your United Nations,” Roosevelt, 
Yourcenar, Marguerite, 170 


ar 





